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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


My  Readings  on  the  three  Cantiche  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  grew  out  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  a  few 
private  friends  at  Florence.  In  preparing  these 
works,  my  intention  has  not  been  to  enter  into 
rivalry  with  the  many  excellent  prose  translations 
now  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  but  I  venture 
to  claim  the  merit  of  a  certain  novelty  of  plan  and 
execution.  The  Readings  are  practically  lectures  to 
students.  They  take  the  reader  for  the  first  time 
step  by  step  with  the  Poet  throughout  his  dread 
pilgrimage.  They  endeavour  to  make  clear  the 
difficulties  of  language,  the  obscurities,  the  vague 
historical  and  literary  references,  and  to  afford  a 
clue  to  the  extraordinary  topographical  embarass- 
ments  which  meet  the  reader  at  every  turn.  My 
method  has  been  to  deal  with  the  text  a  few  lines  at 
a  time,  and  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  it,  while 
a  running  commentary  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
parallel  passages,  with  notes  and  illustrations  drawn 
from  ancient  and  modern  Commentators,  show  the 
order  and  method  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the 
general  plan  of  the  Poem  in  relation  to  the  other 
writings  of  Dante. 

My  work  represents  in  outline  very  much  the  way 
|we  were  taught  Homer  or  Virgil  at  Eton.     We  pre- 
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pared  seventy  lines  before  going  to  school.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  the  master  of  the  division, 
either  by  questioning  some  of  the  more  advanced 
scholars,  or  by  a  short  and  succinct  narrative,  es- 
tablished the  connection  between  the  lesson  we  were 
beginning  and  the  one  we  concluded  last.  Some  boy 
was  then  put  on  to  construe ;  he  did  not  read  out  the 
whole  seventy  lines,  but  was  stopped  when  he  had 
read  about  eight  or  ten  lines,  and  then  had  to  trans- 
late or  construe  them.  The  closest  attention  was 
given  to  the  historical  incidents,  the  syntax,  the 
parsing,  and  to  their  illustration  by  analogous  pas- 
sages (this  method  would  correspond  to  my  foot- 
notes) :  nor  did  the  next  boy  proceed  to  construe 
further,  until  everything  necessary  had  been  said 
that  could  explain  the  first  passage.  During  that 
week  the  whole  seventy  lines  had  to  be  learnt  by 
heart.  Therefore  I  would  advise  that  students  of 
Dante  should  first  read  through  the  whole  Canto  in 
Italian  and  English  ;  next  that  they  should  work  it 
through  with  my  Readings  (or  some  other  Com- 
mentary), and  then  learn  the  most  striking  parts  of 
the  original  with  the  most  minute  precision,  though 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  from  an  edition 
different  from  that  of  their  own  text,  which  I  re- 
commend should  be  the  te.xt  of  Dr.  Moore,  known 
as  the  Oxford  Dante.  There  are  very  few,  even 
among  Tuscan  Italians,  who  could  read  Dante 
without  a  commentary.  A  Tuscan  proverb  says  : 
"Quante  pagnotte  bisogna  mangiare  prima  di  poter 
commentar  Dante  solo!" 

There   is  a   close   connection   between   the   three 
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Cantichc,  which  were  intended  by  their  writer  as 
one  harmonious  work,  in  which  each  action,  speech 
and  scene  has  a  settled  meaning  in  relation  to  the 
entire  Poem.  "This  comprehensive  mastery  over 
the  whole,"  says  Dean  Church  {Introduclioii  la  Read- 
ings on  the  Purgatoriu),  "  is  just  what  a  learner  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulties  of  translation,  and  the 
perpetually  recurring  interruption  and  entanglement 
of  notes,  so  easily  loses.  Striking  or  hard  passages 
arrest  or  interest  him ;  but  the  transitions  are  so 
abrupt,  and  the  explanations  are  so  condensed  and 
concise,  that  he  often  finds  it  a  hard  matter  to 
follow  the  continuous  line  of  the  Poet's  thought.  But 
Dante  certainly  did  not  intend  to  be  read  only  in  fine 
passages;  with  his  immense  and  multifarious  detail, 
he  meant  us  to  keep  in  view  the  idea  which  governs 
the  whole  from  the  first  part  to  the  last."  Dante 
used  the  Italian  language  as  an  instrument  for  con- 
veying human  thought  with  a  direct  force  and  a 
conciseness  of  expression  beyond  even  the  might  of 
Tacitus.  The  translation  is  offered  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  Poet's  meaning,  1  do  not  pretend 
to  convey  the  full  beauty  and  power,  the  marvellous 
and  restrained  energy  of  Dante's  chiselled  language. 
That  impossible  task  must  be  left  for  abler  pens 
than  mine.  My  chief  aim  has  been  to  show  the 
beautiful  symmetry  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  planned 
by  its  designer  on  a  scale  of  such  magnificence  and 
loftiness  of  purpose,  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  age  or  country.  We  find  in  the  Divina 
Commedia  not  only  a  complete  system  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government,  but  also  a  microcosm  of 
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the  thoughts,  the  aspirations,  the  learning,  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  loves  and  hates 

of  the  Middle  Ages. 

My  Readings  are  based  generally  on  the  famous 
lectures  in  Latin  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola  (a.D-  1375)1 
which  were  printed  in  1888.  These  lectures  were 
delivered  by  one  who  lived  close  to  Dante's  own 
time,  and  Benvenuto's  remarks  on  the  living  persons 
mentioned  Jn  the  Poem  are,  therefore,  particularly 
valuable.  His  observations  on  the  subtle  allegorical 
meanings  also  deserve  serious  attention,  as  coming 
from  one  who  may  be  said  to  speak  in  the  full  light 
of  tradition.  The  ordinary  reader  may  fee!  repelled 
at  the  enormous  bulk  of  Benvenuto's  Commentary 
(in  five  large  volumes),  of  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  pith  and  substance.  I  have  also  made 
full  use  of  the  other  early  Commentators,  from  Pjetro 
di  Uante,  the  son  of  the  Poet,  lo  Giambattista  Gelli.the 
quaint  old  hosier  of  Florence,  the  Tuscan  of  Tuscans, 
who  by  patient  study  raised  himself  to  become  the 
lecturer  on  Dante  in  his  native  city,  during  the  culti- 
vated age  of  Leo  X.  Above  all,  and  on  this  I  cannot 
lay  too  much  stress,  I  have  always  kept  in  view  the 
fact,  so  often  lost  sight  of,  that  Dante  was  a  Floren- 
tine, and  wrote  for  Tuscans.  Let  any  one  well 
acquainted  with  Italy  contrast  the  harshness  of  the 
accent  and  the  poverty  of  the  language  spoken  both 
in  Piedmont  and  in  Lombardy,  with  the  matchless 
beauty  of  the  pronunciation,  and  the  boundless  wealth 
of  idioms  to  be  found  among  the  Peasantry-  of  the 
hill  country  of  Pistoja,  and  they  may  then  be  able 
to  understand  that  every  word  written  by  Dante  had 
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set  purpose,  and  must  be  always  investigated  from 
the  Tuscan  point  of  view.  In  my  first  edition  the 
text  of  Dr.  Witte  was  foliowed,  In  this  second  edi- 
tion, while  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  claims  of  Dr. 
Moore's  Oxford  Text  to  be  considered  the  IcxUis 
receptus  of  the  Divtna  Commedia,  I  have  departed 
from  its  readings  in  some  particulars ;  and  I  have 
adopted  throughout  the  accentuation  of  Fraticelli, 
to  Italian  eyes  not  only  welcome,  but  necessary, 

I  must  offer  my  heart-felt  thanks  to  Dr.  Moore, 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend, 
and  to  whom  few  will  deny  the  position  of  our 
leading  Dantist  in  England,  I  thank  him  for  the 
generous  aid  he  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me 
through  the  progress  of  my  work  ;  for  the  friendly  and 
constant  care  with  which  he  has  ever  been  willing  to 
super\'ise  it,  and  for  the  admirable  Introduction  with 
which  he  has  enriched  my  labours. 

I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  here  to 
record  my  unfeigned  sense  of  obligation  to  another 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  K.  Tedder,  the  learned  Secretary 
of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  Not  only  has  he  made  me 
the  truly  valuable  gift  of  the  revision  of  my  book, 
but  the  patience  and  attention  with  which  he  has  at 
all  times,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  granted  me 
the  assistance  of  his  great  literary  experience,  merit 
the  life-long  thanks  which  I  hereby  tender  him. 

To  my  Wife  is  due  the  credit  of  the  ample  Index. 
Throughout  the  whole  eighteen  years  1  have  been 
engaged  in  writing  my  different  works,  her  sympathy, 
help,  and  encouragement  have  been  of  priceless  value. 
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The  revision  of  the  Italian  part  of  the  proofs  1 
have  entrusted  to  Si^norina  L.  de'  Castelvecchio,  and 
it  has  been  of  no  small  advantage  to  me  to  have  been 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  genuine  Tuscan,  who 
has  performed  her  task  with  admirable  precision. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Commendator  Ulrico  Hoepli, 
the  great  publisher  of  Milan,  for  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful works  on  Dante  and  Manzoni  that  have  issued 
from  his  press. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  last  work.  Dante 
students  all  over  the  world  have  had  to  lament  the 
death  of  that  devoted  and  arduous  Dante  scholar. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Scartazzini,  to  whose  patient  research  and 
profound  learning  they  must  ever  render  a  tribute  of 
deep  gratitude.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  his  last 
Commentary  (Leipzig,  igoo)  on  the  Inferno,  and  to 
his  EncJcli'peiUa  Dantesca. 

Three  other  distinguished  Danlists,  Dr.  Paget 
Toynbee,  Mr.  E.  G.  Gardner,  and  Professor  Michele 
Scherillo  (of  Milan)  have  frequently  written  and 
kindly  elucidated  for  me  difficult  points. 

I  have  also  derived  much  valuable  information 
from  the  Italian  Commentaries  of  Professors  Casint 
and  Poletto.  as  well  as  from  the  scholarly  notes  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Butler's  Hell.  My  best  thanks  are  also 
due  to  my  old  and  respected  friend  Prof.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  his 
admirable  translations  of  Dante,  and  for  many  kind 
letters  ;  to  the  Rev,  Charles  Dinsmore  for  his  work, 
The  Teachings  of  Dante ;  to  Dr.  Richard  Thayer  Hol- 
bronk,  New  York,  for  his  Dante  and  the  A  niiual  King- 
dom; to  Professor  Pasquale  Villari  of  Florence,  and 
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to  Professor  Francesco  d'Ovidio  of  Naples,  for  many 
kind  letters. 

The  Dowager  Duchess  (Enrichetta)  di  Sermoneta, 
Signer  Agnelli,  author  of  the  Topo-Cronograjia  Dan- 
tfsca,  and  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Hoepli  of  Milan, 
have  obligingly  permitted  me  to  reproduce  illustra- 
tions which  will,  I  hope,  add  to  the  usefulness  of  this 
work. 

The  plates  of  the  Vernon  Dante  no  longer  exist, 
and  I  have  therefore  had  copies  made  \n photogravure 
of  those  which  1  used  in  my  first  edition. 

While  to  the  writers,  living  and  dead,  to  whom  I 
expressed  my  special  acknowledgments  in  1894,  I 
again  record  my  unfeigned  thanks,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  those 
to  whom  1  have  been  indebted  ;  as  I  have  borrowed 
words,  expressions,  illustrations  and  notes  from  many 
more  learned  than  myself."  To  quote  the  words  of 
Brunetto  Latini,  Dante's  beloved  Mentor  in  study : 
"  lit  si  ne  di  je  pas  que  cist  livres  soil  estrais  de  mon 
poure  sens,  ne  de  ma  nue  science ;  mais  i!  est  autressi 
comme  une  bresche  de  miel  cueillie  de  diverses  flors; 
car  cist  livres  est  compiliSs  seulement  de  mervilleus 
diz  des  autors  qui  devant  nosire  tens  ont  traitie 
de  philosophic,  chascuns  selonc  ce  qu'il  en  savoit 
partie." 


William  Warhen  Veknon 


P»Li.  Mm.l  S.W. 
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'o  the  f^at  majority  of  ordinary  readers  Danle  is 
known  only  or  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  Iiifernu. 
To  a  large  number  indeed,  only  as  the  author  of 
selected  episodes,  and  those  selected  naturally  as 
presenting  some  of  the  most  vivid  descriplinns,  the 
most  orifjinal  conceptions,  the  most  highly  coloured 
scenes  in  the  divisions  of  the  Poem  which  offer  most 
scope  for  episodes  of  this  particular  kind.  Obviously 
the  result  is  a  most  distorted  and  one-sided  con- 
ception of  the  genius  and  also  of  the  character  of 
the  Poet.  Hence  many  shallow  criticisms  and  off- 
hand condemnations,  and  that  even  on  the  part  of 
such  eminent  writers  and  critics  as  Voltaire,  Goethe, 
and  Landor.  These  when  occurring  to  a  casual  or 
superficial  reader  are  excusable,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  natural.  But  when  they  are  pressed  upon 
us  by  professed  teachers  or  critics,  we  suspect  that 
our  would-be  guides  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously been  following  the  method  urged  upon 
Balaam  by  Balak  in  reference  to  the  Israelites : 
"  Come  .  .  .  unto  another  place,  from  whence  ihou 
.  .  .  shall  see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them,  and  shall 
not  see  them  all,  and  curse  me  them  from  thence." 

The  first  and  most  necessary  corrective  step  is  to 
remove  from  any  such  isolated  position,  and  before 
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pronouncing  judgment,  to  endeavour  to  see  some- 
thing more  than  "the  utmost  part "  of  the  Poet's 
mind  and  heart,  by  study  of  the  other  co-ordinate 
divisions  at  least  of  the  great  Poem,  if  of  no  more 
of  his  writings. •  There  are,  happily,  now  abundant 
facilities  for  such  a  study  provided  for  students  of 
every  degree,  and  not  the  least  in  respect  of  the 
Purgatorio  by  the  earlier  labours  of  the  indefatigable 
author  of  the  present  work.f  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  anyone  familiar  with  the  Purgatorio  only, 
would  form  a  conception  of  the  Poet  and  of  the  man 
Dante  so  totally  different  from  that  formed  by  a 
reader  of  the  Injernv  only,  that  it  would  seem  in- 
conceivable that  both  portraits  could  possibly  belong 
to  the  same  individual,^  But  it  would  be  beyond 
the  purpose  of  these  few  pages  to  dwell  further  on 
this.  The  readers  of  this  book  are  concerned  for 
the  present  with  the  Inferno  only.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  suggest  to  such  readers  some  considerations 
which  may  prevent  the  conception  formed  of  the 
Poet  from  this  partial  study  of  his  great  work  from 
being  wholly  false,  or  at  least  grievously  distorted, 
though  it   must  necessarily  remain  imperfect  and 

*Thc  importance  of  this,  in  the  case  of  Dante,  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  observed,  "  all  his  works  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Dc  Vulgiiri  Eloqiiio)  are  auto- 
biographic, and  all  of  them,  including  that,  are  parts  of  a 
mutually  related  systein  of  which  the  central  point  is  the 
individuality  and  experience  of  the  Poet." 

tTo  thia  may  now  be  added  the  ParaJisu.  Of  these  two 
Readings  a  third  edition  oi  the  Purgafotio,  and  a  second  edition 
of  the  Paraiiiso,  are  already  demanded. 

]  Mr,  Ruskin  boldly  declares  that  it  is  only  "  shallow  people 
who  Ihink  Uanle  alern."     {Mmlcrii  PaiiiUrs,  vol.  iii,  p.  164). 
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one-sided.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  detailed 
references  to  the  passages  in  Dante  which  form  the 
main  grounds  for  the  adverse  criticism  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  general  result  may  briefly  be 
summarized  thus  :  Dante,  it  is  urged,  often  describes 
the  sufferings  of  the  lust  with  details  which  to  our 
notions  are  coarse  and  revolting  (this  is  a  censure  as 
old  as  Macchiavelli).  Such  details,  moreover,  are 
sometimes  so  grotesque  and  contemptuous  as  to 
imply  utter  heartlessness  on  his  part ;  nay  more,  he 
goes  out  of  his  way,  both  in  his  language  and  in  the 
actions  which  he  attributes  to  himself,  to  insult  some 
of  the  helpless  and  hopeless  victims,  and  even  to 
aggravate  their  suFferings,  But  let  us  allow  some 
recent  writers  to  speak  for  themselves,  that  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  misconception  against  which  we 
are  protesting  is  not  imaginary.  Here  are  some 
samples:  "His  treatment  is  constantly  heartless 
and  vindictive."  "  There  are  few  rays  of  Christ's 
spirit,  and  little  echo  of  His  voice."  "  In  his  glorious 
melodrama  a  terrible  spirit  of  intolerance  is  with  us 
from  first  to  last  (I)."  The  writer  of  the  last  two 
extracts  seems  not  to  have  heard  of  the  Purgatorio 
and  Paradiso.  He,  at  any  rate,  had  seen  but  "'  the 
utmost  part  "  of  the  author  he  presumes  to  criticize, 
"  One  side  of  Dante's  nature,"  says  another  (who  at 
least  has  the  grace  to  admit  the  limitation),  "  is 
passionate,  vindictive,  demonic !  His  use  of  the 
Almighty  thunders  for  all  who  happen  to  displease 
him  (an  absolutely  false  statement,  by  the  way,  as 
we  shall  see)  is  persistent  and  methodical."  Much 
more  of  this  sort  might  be  added.     This  is  enough 
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to  show  that  those  who  still  claim  for  the  author 
even  of  the  Inferno  the  office  of  a  leader  and  teacher 
of  men  in  this  Nineteenth  ■  Century,  and  as  we  dare 
to  add,  for  all  time,  would  do  well  to  deal  with,  and 
if  possible  to  dissipate,  these  clouds  of  error  and 
misconception. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  once  more  that  the 
considerations  which  follow  are  addressed  not  to 
mature  students  or  scholars,  but  rather  to  that  large, 
and,  il  is  believed  increasing,  class  of  readers  who 
certainly  (as  well  as  those  who  are  far  advanced  in 
the  study  of  Dante)  will  derive  the  most  valuable 
help  from  this  work  of  Mr.  Vernon,  and  in  particular 
will  lind  the  copious  historical  illustrations  full  of 
life,  interest,  and  instruction.  I  refer,  more  especi- 
ally, to  persons  who  have  but  little  or  moderate  pro- 
ficiency in  Italian,  and  who  probably  lack  the  leisure 
or  opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  contemporary  or  pre- 
cedent literature,  without  which  Dante  (not  only  like 
other  authors,  but  perhaps  to  a  degree  beyond  all  other 
authors)  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated.  Many 
persons  thus  situated  have  a  keen  and  most  natural 
desire  to  know  and  understand  something  of  the  man 
whom  Ruskin  has  ventured,  though  with  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm,  to  characterise  as  "  the  cent- 
ral man  "  of  all  the  world,  representing  in  perfect 
balance  the  imaginative  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  all  at  their  highest. 

I.  First  of  all,  as  1  have  just  hinted,  no  poet  can 
be  adequately  judged  "  out  of  his  context,"  if  we  may 
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so  put  it :  or,  in  other  words,  without  rep^ard  to  the 
age  and  conditions  in  which  he  lived  and  worked. 
There  is  an  average  level  in  every  age  of  accepted 
ideas,  feelings,  and  beliefs,  on  religious,  moral,  and 
social  questions,  just  as  there  is  in  physical  know- 
ledge, above  which  indeed  a  great  poet  or  prophet  is 
bound  to  some  extent  to  rise,  but  out  of  which  he 
cannot  wholly  emerge.  Due  allowance  must  always 
be  made  for  this  inevitable  atmosphere  of  contem- 
porary thought  and  habits  ;  or.  as  an  old  writer  has 
happily  expressed  it,  for  the  different  "  climates  of 
opinion  "  peculiar  to  different  ages. 

We  must  not  criticise  a  writer  or  teacher  of  the  "1, 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  by  the  canons  and^ 
ideas  of  the  nineteenth, 

"  Molto  4  Iccilo  la,  che  qui  non  lece," 

{Po".  i,  55-) 

Nn  one,  for  example  would  condemn  the  pious 
Nicias  in  ancient  times.*  or  the  pious  Newton  in  later 
days,  for  being  a  slave-holder,  in  the  way  that 
a  pious  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
justly  be  condemned  for  such  a  practice. 

Now  what  were  the  surroundings,  or,  to  use  a 
phrase  now  much  in  fashion,  the  "  environment  "  in 
which  through  many  a  long  year  the  great  Poem  was 
gradually  and  laboriously  wrought  out  ?  (See  Par. 
XXV,  I,  3).  It  was  an  age  of  greatest  corruption  of 
Church  and  State,  when  spirituality  seemed  to  be 
well  nigh  extinct  in  the  one,  and  patriotism  in  thej 
other.      It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  treachery,  lawless- 


'  Freeman's  History  of  Sicily,  vol.  iii,  p.  i57- 
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ness,  violence,  and  general  unrest.  What  is  more, 
Dante  himself  was  no  recluse  or  studeni,  but  was 
whirled  along  in  the  very  thick  of  the  turbid  stream. 
Remembering  this,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  if 
there  are  dark  passages  in  the  Inferno  marked,  or  it 
may  be  stained,  by  some  of  the  prevailing  ferocity  of 
the  age.  We  should  rather  wonder  that  it  contains 
passages  of  such  pathos  as  the  episodes  of  Francesca, 
Brunetto  Latint  and  Pier  delle  Vigne.  But  the  sus- 
tained tenderness,  calm,  and  brightness  of  the  Piir- 
gatorio  and  Paradiso  remain  the  greatest  marvel  of 
all.  That  such  a  plant  (to  use  a  metaphor  of  Dante's 
own)  could  be  produced  in  so  deadly  a  swamp  is  little 
less  than  phenomenal. 

a.  But  there  is  another  "  context  "  in  connection 
with  which  the  Poet's  work  must  be  viewed,  viz.,  his 
own  fundamental  beliefs  and  deeply-rooted  convic- 
tions respecting  the  great  problems  of  Providence 
and  human  life.  These  form  the  framework  by 
which  all  the  products  of  his  thought  in  matters 
speculative  or  practical  are  shaped  and  regulated. 
This  is  the  more  important  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  earnestness  of  such  convictions  ;  and  surely,  if 
ever  a  man  were  "  terribly  in  earnest,"  if  ever  there 
were  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  "  a  mission."  that 
he  was 

"  else  erring  greatly, 
A  consecrated  spirit  :  "  * 

that  man  was  Dante.     He  has  much  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  Hebrew  prophet  than  with  the  modern 


*  Wordsworth. 
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One  "f  the  most  axiomatic  and  fundamental 
beliefs  in  Dante's  mind  (as  is  abundantly  clear  from 
the  pages  of  De  Monorchia)  was  that  God  had  de- 
clared in  unmistakable  tones  His  purpose  for  the 
right  conduct  of  the  world,  viz.,  that  there  should  be 
one  Universal  Emperor  for  things  temporal,  one 
Universal  Pope  for  things  spiritual,  co-operating 
with  one  another  in  harmony  and  without  jealousy. 
Dante  felt  no  more  doubt  of  this  {whatever  we  may 
think  of  it)  than  of  his  own  existence  or  that  of  the 
world  itself;  nor  could  he  imagine  any  reasonable  or 
unprejudiced  Christian  entertaining  any  such  doubt. 
Feeling  and  believing  this,  and  regarding  any  hesi- 
tation about  it  as  involving  moral  perversity  rather 
than,  or  in  addition  to,  intellectual  obliquity,  those 
who  in  practice  opposed  the  development  of  the 
divinely  revealed  plan,  he  "  found  to  be  fighting 
against  God."  The  spirit  so  vigorously  expressed  by 
the  Psalmist  was  aroused  in  like  manner  in  Dante. 
Through  his  zeal  for  God  and  God's  service  {as  it 
presented  itself  lo  him)  he  "hated  them  right  sore 
even  as  though  they  were  his  enemies "  (Psalm 
cxxxix,  2z).  Triumphant  exultation  over  the  vindi- 
cation of  God's  justice  in  the  punishment  of  his  foes 
follows  naturally.  And  this  feeling  also  seemed  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Psalmist.  "  The 
righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance, 
he  shall  wash  his  footsteps  in  the  blood  of  the  un- 
godly" {Psalm  Iviii) ;  and  again,  "When  the  un- 
godly shall  perish  thou  shalt  see  it "  (Psalm  xxxvii, 
35).  As  a  further  corollary,  the  suppression  of  natural 
pity  became  a  religious  duty,  for 


InfroducUoii. 

"Chi  i  piu  Bcellerato  che  colui 
Che  al  giudizio  divin  passion  porta  }  " 

I  III/.  XX,  ag,  30.) 

t  ani  not  defending  this  attitude  as  right,  but  from 
such  a  standpoint  as  that  of  Dante  it  was  inevitable. 
The  explanation  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that 
unhesitatingly  accepted  as  sufficient  in  respect  of  the 
so-called  "  imprecatory  Psalms  "  by  thousands  of 
readei^s  who  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  their 
author  to  have  been  "  inspired  "  in  a  sense  which  no 
one  has  ever  claimed  for  Dante. 

3.  If  this  be  true,  it  goes  far  to  remove  the  gross 
misconception  or  misrepresentation  referred  to  above, 
that  Dante  "  uses  the  Almighty  thunders  for  all  who 
happen  to  displease  him."  It  is  clear  that  much  at 
least  of  the  scorn  and  hatred  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  Inferno  is  (I  am  far  from  saying  justified  butj 
certainly  lifted  on  to  an  entirely  different  level  from 
the  display  of  merely  private  animosity  or  spite. 
We  should,  however,  find  it  hard  to  maintain  that 
personal  enmity  has  never  at  any  time  envenomed 
Dante's  pen,  though  we  emphatically  deny  that  it 
has  ever  been  in  any  sense  a  ruling  principle  of  his 
condemnations.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  he  has  not  allowed  personal  affection  to 
open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  his  friends,  since  there 
is  only  one  in  Paradise  (Carlo  Martello  of  Hungary) 
who  could  perhaps  fall  under  this  description.  His 
distribution  both  of  rewards  and  punishments  offers 
many  strange  anomalies,  but,  however  they  may  be 
explained,  personal  likes  and  dislikes  do  not  provide 
the  kev  to  them.     When  critics  denounce   Dante's 
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condemnation  of  those  whom  they  most  misleadingly 
describe  as  "  political  opponents,"  we  must  remem- 
ber the  totally  different  associations  which  would 
attach  to  this  term  under  the  circumstances  of  those 
times,  and  from  the  religious  point  of  view  of  Uante 
himself.  It  is  the  most  transparent  fallacy  thus  to 
employ  a  familiar  modern  term  which  has  widely 
different  associations. 

4,  We  next  deal  with  another  common  fallacy 
scarcely  less  mischievous.  Dante  is  often  credited 
or  discredited — as  no  man,  and  least  of  all  no  poet, 
ought  to  be — with  the  full  realization  or  description 
to  be  found  in  his  writings  ;  nay  more — and  this  is  no 
uncommon  practice  in  ordinary  life,  and  still  more  in 
theological  controversy — with  the  In^^tcal  cnnsequenc^fi 
of  any  such  statements,  without  the  slightest  proof 
f  these  having  been  consciously  realized  or  thought 
out  by  the  author  himself.  But  let  us  ask  this  ques- 
tion. Except  that  everything  is  set  forth  by  Dante 
with  a  vividness  of  detail  and  intensity  of  imagination 
which  is  quite  unique;  and,  further,  that  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  plan  of  the  Poem — everything  is 
presented  under  the  form  of  a  supposed  personal 
xperience  of  his  own,  does  he  go  beyond  the  theo- 
logical beliefs  and  professions,  I  will  not  say  of  his 
own  day,  but  of  much  later  and  even  more  recent 
imes  ?  Have  not  many  modern  Christians,  of  un- 
doubted piety  and  sincenty,  used  language  and  ex- 
pressed beliefs  of  equal  severity  in  regard  to  not  only 
lasses  of  sinners,  but  even  individuals  known  lo 
themselves  in  private  or  in  public  life,  whom  they 
have  held  lo  be  (often  on  most  insufficient  grounds) 
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at  enmity  with  God  ?  Have  they  not,  sadly  but 
surely,  anticipated  for  them  an  eternal  future  no 
less  horrible,  if  perhaps,  thanks  to  some  growth 
in  general  refinement,  somewhat  less  grotesque  in 
its  details,  than  anything  imagined  by  Dante  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  men  in  all  ages  are  better  than  their 
creeds  or  professions,  and  ought  not  to  be  judged  by 
them.  As  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  many  things 
are  uttered  by  the  lips  which  are  not  in  any  effective 
sense  believed ;  and  much  is  believed,  and  so  sincerely 
that  men  would  even  suffer  and  die  for  it,  which  has 
never  been  fully  realised,  much  less  thought  out  into 
its  logical  consequences. 

5.  Another  consideration  must  be  especially  ad- 
dressed to  those  whose  acquaintance  with  Dante  is 
limited  to  the  Inferno,  viz.,  that  this  division  deals 
with  the  Inferno  and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  detailed 
description  of  Hell,  and,  further,  of  the  most  typical 
and  conspicuous  sinners  in  Hell ;  those  guilty  of  the 
most  odious  or  contemptible  or  pernicious  crimes; 
the  greatest  enemies  or  oppressors  of  the  human 
race  or  of  society,  in  the  then  recent  memory  of  man  ; 
those  whose  bad  pre-eminence  in  evil  places  them 
in  a  position  like  that  of  the  saints,  when  the  Poet's 
theme  is  Paradise.  As  Dante  says,  it  is  useless  to 
waste  words  on  any  others. 

"  Per6  ti  son  mostrate  in  queste  rote, 
Ncl  monle,  e  nilla  vatlt  dolorosa. 
Pur  r  anime  che  son  per  fama  note." 

{Par.  xvii,  136-8.) 

The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  being  once  real. 
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ized,  one  scarcely   needs  to  cite   such   anticipatory 
apologies  as  Dante  has  occasionally  made:— 

t"  Qual  clla  sia,  parole  non  ci  appulcro." 
(Inf.  vii,  60.) 
r  again, 
"nctk  chiesa 
Coi  santi,  ed  in  taverna  coi  ghiottoni." 
{Inf.  xxii.  14,  15.) 
6.   After  all,  Dante  makes  no  claim  to  infallibility, 
'e  certainly  will  not  do  him  such  ill  service  as  to 
Claim    it   for   him.      We   must   never   Itt   profound 
admiration  degenerate  into   an    irrational    worship. 
Much   harm  has  been  done  in   his  case,  as  in  that 
of  some  scriptural  writers  or  characters,  by  such  in- 
discriminate zeal.     In  one  case  as  in  the  other,  we 
must  not  forget  even  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  moment, 
tbat  we  are  dealing  with  men  who,  however  exalted 
I       in  genius  or  in  character,  are  men  with  like  passions 
^^wilh  ourselves;  and  we  need  not  attempt  to  conceal 
^Br  deny  in  Dante  the  possession  of  fervid  and  even 
^^impetuous  passions,  which  he  shares  with  many  great, 
many  saintly,  many  inspired  characters  of  all  ages. 
I       But  while  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  his  faults 
I      and  imperfections,  we  must  protest  vigorously  against 
their  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.    Such  faults 
as  he  had  are  Hkely  to  have  been  present  in  strength, 
^Lfur  there  was  nothing  weak  or  hesitating  about  Dante, 
I^And  if  so,  we  may  console  ourselves,  if  consolation  is 
needed,  with  the  reflection  of  the  moralist :  "  II  n' 
appartient  qu'aux  grands  hommes  d'avoir  de  grands 
idciauts." 

All  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Vernon's  excellent 
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Readings  on  the  Purgatorio,'  which  have  been  so  much 
appreciated  that  a  second  edition  has  some  time  since 
been  published,  will  Itnow  the  sort  of  help  they  may 
look  for  from  him  now  in  respect  of  the  Inferno,  and 
they  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed.  Those  who 
are  beginning  the  study  of  Dante,  will  find  a  singularly 
careful,  clear  and  accurate  prose  translation.  Further 
help  is  given  to  the  reader,  by  the  occasional  inser- 
tion of  a  word  or  two  in  brackets  (like  the  italicized 
words  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible),  by 
which  the  sense  is  often  rendered  clearer,  and  the 
translation  is  made  to  run  more  smoothly  without 
any  sacrifice  to  its  literal  exactness.  Moreover  the 
text  is  broken  up  into  portions  of  a  few  tcrzinc  at  a 
time,  for  separate  translation,  and  the  connection  of 
these  portions  is  brought  out  by  a  few  intermediate 
sentences  of  paraphrase  or  explanation.  Mr.  Vernon 
has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  from  a  large  range 
of  Commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  a  great  wealth 
of  illustrations  of  the  historical  and  other  allusions, 
which  abound  everywhere  in  Dante. 

The  copious  extracts  which  he  has  given,  from  a 
variety  of  authors,  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction 
for  every  class  and  degree  of  student  of  the  Divine 
Poem.  Yet  the  whole  is  presented  in  such  an  un- 
artificial  and  even  familiar  manner,  that  the  reader 
is  pleasantly  carried  along  without  any  feeling  that 
he  is  being  lectured  to. 

Edward  Moorb. 


*  See  p.  xvi,  note  t. 
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Before  readers  of  the  Divina  Comnudia  can  form 
just  comprehension  of  the  many  allusions  Dante 
tes  to  the  structure  of  the  universe,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  some  notion  of  the  system  of 
asmography  thai  prevailed  in  his  days.  This  was 
'known  as  the  Ptolemaic  system,  so  called  after 
Ptolemy  of  Pelusium,  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
who  died  A.D.  i6i.  To  this  system  Dante  added 
certain  creations  of  his  own,  and  we  shall  lind  that 

I  he  has  linked  the  astronomical,  or,  as  they  were  then 
btyled,  the  astrological,  doctrines  of  the  Schoolmen, 
with  an  allegorical  system,  that  is  mainly  the  fruit 
of  his  own  imagination. 
I  The  Ptolemaic  system  supposes  the  earth  to  be 
stationary  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
planets  to  revolve  round  it,  within  concentric  spheres 
and  in  the  following  order  :  (i)  The  Moon  ;  (ii)  Mer- 
cury ;  (iii)  Venus ;  (iv)  the  Sun ;  (v)  Mars ;  (vi) 
Jupiter;  and  (vii)  Saturn.  In  addition  to  these 
seven  spheres,  there  are  three  others  still  more  vast, 
namely,  (viii)  that  of  the  Fixed  Stars;  (ix)  the  Crys- 
^^alline  Heaven,  more  generally  known  as  the  Primum 
^■/obiYf ;  and  last  of  all,  (x)  the  Empyrean,  or  Cielo 
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Quietn.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  spheres  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  earth  itself,  namely,  the 
"sphere  of  air,  and  the  sphere  of  fire. 

The  Empyrean,  or  Ctelo  Quielo,  is  motionless,  but 
the  other  nine  spheres  rotate  on  their  axes,  their 
movements  being  directed  by  as  many  choirs  of 
angels,  whom  Dante  styles  Inteliigenze  CeUsU,  and 
who  arc  of  a  greater  or  less  hierarchical  order,  cor- 
responding to  the  precedence  of  that  heavenly  sphere 
which  they  set  in  motion.  The  first  sphere,  that  of 
the  Moon,  is  moved  by  the  Angels  ;  the  second  by 
the  Archangels  ;  the  third  by  the  Principalities  ;  the 
fourth  by  the  Powers  ;  the  fifth  by  the  Virtues  ;  the 
sixth  by  the  Dominations;  the  seventh  by  the 
Thrones  ;  the  eighth  by  the  Cherubim  ;  the  ninth  by 
the  Seraphim.     {Par.  xxviii,  93-126). 

To  the  above  order  of  the  heavens  and  the  hier- 
archies of  Angels,  Dante  adapted  an  allegorical 
system  of  his  own,  which  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  We  shall  see  in  it  that  the  so-called  sciences 
of  the  Triviinn  and  the  Quadriviwn.  the  philosophical 
and  the  theological  sciences,  are  severally  represented 
in  the  ten  heavens  which  as  concentric  spheres  sur- 
rounded the  earth. 


The  Cosmicn!  System  according 
lo  the  Scholastic  teaching. 


The  Allegorical  Syatem 
according  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Dante,  in  C»nv. 
ii.  14,  6,  in  which  he  says 
we  must  reflect  upon  a 
comparison  between  the 
order  of  the  heavens  and 
that  of  the  sciences. 


The  Earth       -i 

The  Waters       iThe       four       Ele- 
Sphcre  of  Air    j      merits. 
Sphere  of  Fire' 
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The  Heaven  of  Ihc  Moon 
„  Mercury 
„         „  Venus 
„         „  Ihe  Sun 
„         „  Mars 

»  Jupiler 

„         „  Salurn 

The  Heaven  of  the  Fiicdl 

Stars.  I 

The  Crystalline   Hcaven.l 

or  Primuni  MobiU.  j 

The       Empyrean,       The  i 

Firmamentj    or     Quiet  I 

Heaven.  J 


3 


Grammar  1  Sciences    of 
Dialectic     J-     the   Tri- 
Rhetoric     J      vium. 
Arithmetic)  s^j^„^^^     of 
""""^  ,       I     the   Quad- 

lz:s  f  "-""■■ 

Physics  and  Metaphysics. 


Moral  Science. 


Theology. 


^^spheres,  the  one  inhabited  by  man,  and  the  other,  ^""^ 
^1  which  Dante,  following  the  belief  of  the  time,  and 
the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine,  believed  to  be  wholly 
uninhabited.  In  Inf.  xxvj,  1 17,  he  calls  this  Southern 
1^  hemisphere,  "  il  mondo  senza  gcnte."  In  the  Convita, 
^■iv,  cap.  8,  Dante  describes  the  earth  as  having  a  dia- 
1^^  meter  of  6,500  Italian  miles,  so  that  each  degree, 
^^  according  to  the  data  of  Archimedes,  consisted  of 
^■fifty-six  and  one-third  miles,  and  the  earth's  circum- 
^^ference  extended  to  20,400  miles,  Jerusalem  is  situ-/ 
^^ated  in  the  very  middle  of  our  hemisphere  {see  Parg.\ 

'  In  E^ekiel  (v,  5)  we  read:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 

^_  God,  This  is  Jerusalem:  I  have  set  it  in  ihe  midst 
^■of  the  nations  and  countries  that  are  round  about 
^  her," 

Dante  imagines  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory  to  bej 
on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  in  the  Southern  \ 
hemisphere,  precisely  at  the  Antipodes  to  Jerusalem, 
he  two  are  referred  to  in  the  following  passages:  — 
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"  E  Be'  or  sotto  I'  emispeho  giunlo 

Ch'  i  contrapposlo  a  quel  irhe  la  gran  sccca 
Coperchia,  e  sotto  il  cui  coimo  consunto 
Fu  r  uom  che  nacque  e  visac  senza  pecca." 

(In/,  xxxiv,  1 12-1 15.) 
"  Dentro  ratcolto  immagina  Sion 
Con  questo  monte  in  sulla  terra  stare 
Si,  che  ambo  t  due  hanno  un  bolo  ori;!r&n 
E  diversi  emisperi." 

{Purg.  iv,  6*71.) 

According  to  these  views,  a  diameter  of  the  earth 
which  would  have  Mount  Sion  for  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, would  have  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory 
for  the  other.  Precisely  half  way  between  the  two, 
and  in  the  very  central  point  of  the  tt;rraqueous 
globe,  Lucifer  stands  fixed  in  the  ice  of  Cocylus,  with 
his  head   towards  Jerusalem,  and   his  feet   towards 

Purgatory. 


Hell. 

When  Lucifer  was  ejected  from  Heaven,  he  ft;ll  to 
the  earth  on  the  side  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
The  velocity  of  his  descent  and  the  weight  of  sin 
which  he  bore,  caused  him  to  strike  the  globe  so 
violently  as  to  invert  its  conditions,  the  laud  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere  being  forced  to  the  North,  and 
the  waters  changing  in  their  turn  to  the  South.  For, 
to  avoid  so  grievous  a  sinner,  the  very  earth  recoiled 
in  horror ;  and  the  matter  displaced  by  his  passage 
through  the  Southern  hemisphere  rushed  upwards 
and  became  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory.  In  the  void 
thus  caused  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was  Hell  (see 
Canto  xxxiv),     Dante  has  followed  the  great  writers 
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antiquity  in  placing  Hell  in  the  regions  beneath 
the  earth,  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas 
Homer,  Ovid,  Virgil  and  others  have  been  content 
to  leave  the  form  of  the  Lower  World  to  their 
readers'  conjecture,  Dante  has  given  to  his  Hell 
determinate  shape,  plan,  and  size. 

Dante  imagines  that  Hell  is  situate  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  as  we  have  just 
noticed,  in  an  immense  empty  space  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  cone.  The  apex  of  this  cone  is  supposed 
to  be  the  relatively  small  sphere  of  ice  called  Giitdecca, 
into  the  centre  of  which  Lucifer  is  frozen ;  some  have 
maintained  that  his  navel  was  the  centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse. The  base  of  the  cone  is  towards  the  surface 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  but  at  what  depth  below 
it  is  not  stated,  nor  do  Commentators  agree. 

In  /»/.  ix,  i6  et  set/.,  Dante,  wishing  to  ascertain 
from  Virgil,  in  veiled  language,  if  he  has  ever  been 
down  from  Limbo  into  Hell  before,  asks  him  if  any 
one  belonging  to  the  first  grade  {i.e.  Limbo)  ever 
descends  into  this  Cavity  of  woe : — 

"In  qucslo  fondo  della  triKta  conca 

Discende  mai  alcun  del  primo  grado?" 

Conca  is  a  perfectly  well-known  vessel  or  recep- 
tacle used  in  all  Tuscan  households  either  for  wash- 
ing clothes,  or  for  storing  oil,  or  as  a  vase  for  orange 
or  lemon  trees.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  and  exactly  corresponds  to  the  supposed  shape 
of  Dante's  Hell,  in  which,  as  I  mentioned  above,  the 
extreme  apirx  of  the  cone  was  concealed  below  the 
ice  that  girded  Lucifer  like  a  belt.     Opposite  p.  295 

c 
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L)WiU   be    found    a    pholograph   oj   a  Tuscan  woman 
'^washing  clothes  in  a  conca.' 

The  Hell  of  Dante  would  seem  to  be  approached 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  descending  hollow 
wayuntil  the  gate  is  reached,  on  passing  through  which 
IBD  enormous  subterranean  cavern  is  found,  having 
[poesibly  at  its  upper  edge  a  circumference  of  over 
'a  thousand  miles.     From  the  gate  the  cavity,  being 
funnel-shaped,  narrows  more  and  more  at  each  de- 
scending stage,  until  at  last  it  closes  fast  round  the 
waist  of  Lucifer  at  that  point  to  which  all  weights 
are  drawn  (.•1^  gual  si  Iraggoii  d'  ogni  park  i  pest). 

Along  the  sides  of  the  funnel-shaped  void  run  a 
number  of  concentric  terraces  of  immense  extent, 
called  by  Dante,  Circles,  and  these  by  successive 
degrees  narrow  down  to  the  bottom  of  Hell. 

Before,  however,  arriving  at  the  first  of  these 
Circles,  Dante  imagines  there  to  be  a  kind  of  Debat- 
able land  within  the  territory  of  Hell,  but  not  within 
Hell  proper,  which  latter  only  begins  after  the  river 
Acheron  has  been  passed  in  Charon's  ferry  boat. 
Here  is  the  vestibule  of  Hell,  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  Antin/erno,  and  this,  added  to  the  nine  Circles  of 
Hell,  gives  in  all  ten,  the  symmetrical  and  perfect 
number  to  which  Dante  aspired. 

Opinions  have  greatly  differed  as  to  whether  the 


*In  the  fine  performance  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  in 
December,  1904,  by  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  Miss  Lily  Braylon 
(Mrs,  Oscar  Aache)  there  was  a  scene,  beautifully  painted  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  representing  the  gardens  of  Baptiata 
Minola  at  Padua,  in  which  orange  and  lemon  trees  were  de- 
picted growing  in  large  vasea  of  terra-cotta,  all  of  which  were 
different  specimens  of  the  cotua. 
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funnel  shape  of  Hell  narrowed  down  gradually  and 
evenly,  or  whether  it  did  so  by  more  abrupt  inter- 
ruptions of  its  regular  order.  There  seems  rather  to 
be  a  preference  for  the  latter  alternative,  and  if  this 
view  be  adopted,  then  we  must  imagine  that  about 
half-way  down  the  funnel  there  exists  a  sort  of 
diaphragm  with  an  immense  chasm  in  the  centre ; 
and  below  this  again,  a  second  of  lesser  size,  but  of 
tremendous  depth,  and  a  third  smaller  both  in  diame- 
ter and  in  depth.  The  first  would  be  the  descent 
from  the  City  of  Dis  to  the  River  of  Blood ;  the 
second,  the  Great  Abyss  (Burrato)  down  to  the 
Circles  of  Fraud;  and  the  third,  the  Pit  i,Po:!zo) 
leading"  from  the  Circles  of  Fraud  down  to  the  ice  of 
Cocytus. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  classification  by  Dante  of 
the  sins  punished  in  Hell.  His  classification  is  by 
divisions,  sub-divisions,  and  sub-divisions  of  sub- 
divisions. 

There  are  two  main  divisions  of  Hell  proper, 
namely,  the  Circles  outside  the  City  of  Dis,  in  which 
sins  of  Incontinence  are  more  lightly  punished,  and 
the  Circles  within  the  City  of  Dis,  which  form  Nether 
Hell,  and  at  the  bottom  of  these  Lucifer  is  fixed. 
The  Antinferno  or  Vestibule  of  Hell,  is  devoted  to 
the  punishment  of  those  who  have  been  alike  in- 
different to  good  and  evil  {Inf.  \\\). 

The  sins  of  Incontinence  are  dealt  with  in  five 
Cantos,  namely  :  — 

Circle   I,  called    Limbo,  in  which   the  unbaptised 

but   blameless   heathen   abide  without  punishment. 

(Cai)t<?  iv). 

0  2 
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Circle  n.— The  Unchaste  (Canto  v). 
Circle  III.— The  Ghittonous  (Canto  vi). 
Circle  IV. — The  Avaricious  and  Prodigal   (Canto 
vii). 

Circle  V.— The  Wrathful,  with  the  Sullen  or  Sloth- 
ful (Cantos  vii  and  viii). 

As  Dante  considered  the  sins  of  Incontinence  to 
be  sins  of  the  weakness  to  which  human  Hesh  is 
liable,  the  five  great  Circles  representing  that  class 
undergo  comparatively  light  penalties. 
r'  '^Circle  VI  is  the  City  of  Dis  itself,  which  is  reached 
'-^fter  crossing  the  Stygian  Marsh.  This  is  a  class 
by  itself,  being,  in  fact,  the  Vestibule  of  Nether  Hell. 
In  it  are  those  guilty  of  Heresy  and  the  Epicurean 
Philosophers  (Cantos  ix  and  x).  It  is  here  that  wc 
reach  the  first  great  chasm  which  separates  Upper 
from  Lower  Hell. 

Below  this  point  there  are  two  great  classes  ; — 
(a)  Crimes  of  Violence  (Circle  vii),  and 
(6)  Crimes  of  Fraud  (Circles  viii  and  ix). 
Circle    VII. ^Violence    is   sub-divided    into   three 
rounds  {Gironi): — 

First  Round.     Violence  againHt  one's  neighbour.     Here 

are  punished  Murderers  and  Tyrants  (Canto  xii). 
Second   Round.     Violence  against  oneself.     This  class 
contains  Suicides  and  absolute  Dis.sipators  of  their 
wealth  (Canto  xiii). 
Third  Round,     This  class  has  three  sub-divisiona : — 
(a)  Violence   against    God,   i.e.    Blasphemy    (Canto 

xiv). 
(6)  Violence  against  Nature,  i,e.  Unnatural  Crimes 

(Cantos  XV  and  xvi). 
(c)  Violence  against  Art,  by  which  Usury  is  meant 
(Canto  xvii). 
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We  now  come  to  the  Great  Abyss  (Burralo),  at 
the  bottom  of  which  Fraud  is  sub-divided  into  two 
great  classes,  namely : — 

(a)  Ordinary    Fraud,   where   no   trust   has   been   given 

(Circle  viii) ;  and 

(b)  Aggravated   Fraud,  where  trust  has  hecn  given,  i.e. 

Treachery  (Circle  ix). 
Circle  V III. — Ordinary  Fraud  is  further  sub-divided 
into  ten  classes,  namely : — 


I 
I 


Bolgia 

r. 

Panders  and  Seducers. 

Canto  xvili. 

Bolgia 

z. 

Flatterers. 

Canto  xviii. 

Bolgia 

i- 

Simonists. 

Canto  xiic. 

Bolgia 

■1- 

Diviners, 

Canto  XX. 

Bolgia 

5- 

(Barrators  or  Traffickers) 
\        in  public  offices.        i 

Cantos  xxi  and  xxii. 

Bolgia 

6. 

Hypocrites, 

Canto  Nxiii. 

Bolgia 

7- 

Robbers. 

Canlos  xxiv  and  xxv. 

Bolgia 

g. 

Fraudulent  Counsellors. 

Cantos  xxvi  and  xxvii. 

Bolgia 

9- 

Disseminators  of  Discord. 

Canlo  xxviii. 

Bolgia 

10. 

Falsifiers  of  all  kinds. 

Cantos  xxix  and  xxx. 

Each  of  these  ten  sub-divisions  is  called  a  Bolgia 
or  Pouch,  and  the  whole  group  of  ten  is  called  Male- 
bolge,  or  Evil  Pouches. 

After  this  the   third    Chasm  occurs,    and   at   the 
bottom  of  it  we  find  the  place  of  punishment  in 
Circle  IX,  of  Aggravated  Fraud,  or  Treachery. 
This   again   is   sub-divided  into   Four   classes   or 
Rings : — 

First  Ring.    Caina.    Betrayers  of  Kindred  (Canto  xxxii). 
Second   Ring.     Aiilenora.     Betrayers  of  their  Country 

(Cantos  xxxii  and  xxxiii). 
Third    Ring.      Tohmea.      Betrayers   of  Guests   (Canto 

xxxiii). 
Fourth    Ring,  the  small  sphere.     Giudnca.     Betrayers 
of  Benefactors  (Canto  xxxiv). 
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PUBGATOKY. 

The  Mountain  of  Purgatory  is  represented  as  being 
very  similar  in  form  to  the  great  Cavity  (conca)  of 
Hell.  It  is  like  a  truncated  cone,  and,  while  not 
having  quite  such  huge  proportions  as  Hell,  is  yet  of 
so  great  an  elevation  as  to  soar  beyond  the  Spheres 
of  Air  and  of  Fire,  and  to  terminate  only  in  the 
Sphere  of  the  Moon.  It  is  here  that  I  would  venture 
to  enter  a  protest  against  some  of  the  graphic  illus- 
trations which  represent  Purgatory  as  a  small  hill  or 
peak,  of  which  the  top  might  easily  be  seen,  with 
some  half-dozen  human  figures  on  each  terrace  or 
cornice.  Immensity  is  the  key-note  of  all  Dante's 
conceptions,  and  whereas  his  Paradise  extends  into 
the  undefined  and  boundless  expanse  of  the  most 
distant  heavens,  so  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  his 
Hell  and  his  Purgatory  occupying  the  widest  limits 
which  the  finite  proportions  of  our  Planet  will  allow. 

The  divisions  of  Purgatory  are  described  in  Read- 
ings on  the  Piirgatorio  (1897.  2  vols.),  and  those  of 
Paradise  in  Readings  on  the  Paradiso  (1900,  2  vols.). 
New  editions  of  these  works  are  in  course  of  pre- 

^  '  Dimensions  of  Hell. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  ideas  as  to  the  dimensions 
of  Dante's  Hell  must  be  mainly  conjectural.  The 
diameter  of  the  Earth  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Moun- 
tain of  Purgatory  is  not  much  less  than  6,500  miles; 
and  Dante  represents  himself  as  having  traversed 
this  vast  space  in  a  period  of  forty-five  hours,  namely, 
twenty-four  hours  in  descending  from  the  Entrance 
Gate  of  Hell  down  to  Lucifer  in  the  Arctic  Hemi- 
sphere, and  twenty-one  hours  in  reascending  in  the 
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Aniarctic   Hemisphere   from   Lucifer  to  the   shores 
of  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory. 

The  Divina  Commedia  is  a  vision,  and  allowance 
must  therefore  be  made  for  the  marvellous  and  the 
impossible.  Dante  has,  however,  given  his  readers 
certain  data  from  which  some  approximate  deduc- 
tions may  be  formed  of  his  ideas  of  the  dimensions 
and  measurements  of  Hell.  In  Inf.  xi,  16-18,  Virgil, 
in  explaining  to  Dante  the  nature  of  the  various 
Circles  of  Hell,  while  they  are  on  their  way  down 
from  the  Sixth  to  the  Seventh  Circle,  says  : — 

" '  Figliuol  mio,  dentro  da  coteati  sassi, 
.  .  .  san  tre  cerchietti 
Di  grado  in  grado,  come  quct  che  lassi.'" 

In  Inf.  V,  1-3,  Dante  says  : — 
"  Coal  djscesi  del  cerchio  primaio 

Gii  nel  secondo,  che  men  loco  cinghio, 
E  tanto  piu  dolor." 

These  two  passages  seem  to  show  that  the  Circles 

are  formed  upon  a  principle  of  regular  proportion, 

and  upon  an  evenly  diminishing  scale.     Dante  has 

also  given  us  two  measurements  in  Malcbolge,  where 

he  and  Virgil  are  in  nearly  the  narrowest  regions  of 

HelL     When  we  compare  the  two  and  carry  on  the 

comparison  upwards  from  Circle  to  Circle  as  far  as 

H     the  topmost  King  of  all,  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea 

^-  jj/  the  enormous  size  of  the   Hell  he  imagined,     tn 

Inf.  iE."'-"*.  8,  g,  Virgil,  reproving   Dante  for  taking 

H    too  maCb   notice  of  certain   personages  among  the 

Disseminators  of  Discord  in  the  Ninth  Bolgia,  te\\s 

UL     him  that  if  he  thinks  of  counting  them,  he  had  better 

H    remember  that  the  Dolgia  has  a  circuit  of  twenty-two 

^M    miles : — 
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" '  Pensa,  se  lu  annoverar  le  credi, 

Che  miglia  ventidue  la  vallc  volgc.'" 

In  Inf.  XXX,  84-89,  Maestro  Adamo  tells  Dante 
that  if  he  could  only  move  along,  dropsical  as  he  is, 
an  inch  in  a  hundred  years,  he  would  already  be  on 
the  road  to  see  his  former  employer,  the  hated  Count 
of  Romena,  suffering  like  himself,  but  in  another 
part  of  the  Bulgta.  which  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
has  a  circuit  of  eleven  miles  : — 

" '  S*  io  fossi  pur  di  tanto  anco  leggiero 

Ch'  io  potessi  in  cent'  anni  andare  un'  oncia, 
lo  sarei  messo  giik  per  Io  sentiero, 
Ccrcando  lui  irn  qucsta  gentc  M;oncia, 
Con  tutto  ch'  clla  volge  undici  miglia, 
E  men  d'  un  mci/o  di  travcrao  non  ci  ha.*** 

This  subject  was  a  favourite  one  among  students 
of  Dante  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  several  geo- 
metricians of  eminence  made  the  most  elaborate 
computations  and  ima^nary  plans  of  Hell,  which, 
however  ingenious,  all  break  down  in  some  im- 
portant detail.  The  first  to  deal  with  the  above 
details  was  Antonio  Manetti,  a  geometrician  of  Flor- 
ence, who  wrote  at  some  date  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation, in  14S1,  of  the  Commentary  of  Cristoforo 
Landino,  who  in  his  turn  states  that  he  follows  in 
.Maneiti's  footsteps,  although  he  arrives  at  ven*  dif- 
'ierent  results.  Manetti  u-as  also  followed  by  PU 
Francesco  Giambullari.  1544,  and  by  the  great<^a|i. 
leo  Galilei  in  1632,  although  there  are  doubis  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  authorship  of  th?  two  lectures 
attributed  to  him  in  which  he  supports  Manetti.  As 
the  s)-slem,  then,  of  Manetti  remains  defective;  we 
will  not  further  consider  it,  but  will  rather  turn  our 
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^attention  to  the  plan  of  Alessandro  Vellutello  of 
Lucca,  who  published  at  Venice,  in  1596,  an  illus- 
trated dissertation  upon  the  topography  of  the  Inferno, 
iX  the  beginning  of  the  joint  Commentary  of  the 
Divina  Commcdia  by  himself  and  Landino.     This  sys- 

Item  of  Vellutelio's  is  the  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
Prof.  Agnelli  prefers;  and  principally  so  for  the 
reason  of  the  more  marked  divisions  which  it  makes 
between  the  Incontinent,  the  Violent  and  the  Fraudu- 
lent, than  is  the  case  with  any  other  Commentator. 
By  the  kind  permission  of  Prof.  Agnelli  I  have,  on 
p.  xxxix,  reproduced  a  plate  copied  from  his  beautiful 
work,  Topo-Cronografia  Daniesca,  Milan.  1891,  giving 
the  Plan  of  the  Inferno  afler  the  measurements  of  Vel- 
^lutello,  and  (on  a  larger  scale)  his  plan  of  Malebolge. 


11. 

THE  SYMMETRICAL  PLAN   OF  THE 
DIVINA   COMMEDIA. 


0. 


In  all  the  divisions  of  his  poem  Dante  observes 
a  symmetrical  order.      Each  of  the   three   Caniiche  , 
as  thirty-three  Cantos,  inasmuch  as  the  first  Canto/ 
of  the  Inferno  (which  has  nominally  thirty-four)  must,' 
be  considered  as  the  Introduction  or  Preface  to  the,' 
whole  Poem.     And  in  fact  in  the  Inferno,  the  Invo- 
cation is  not  in  the  first  Canto  as  it  is  in  the  Pur- 
gatorio  and  Paradiso,  hut  in  the  second.     It  is  evident 
that  Dante  in  his  preliminary  plan  allotted  a  definite 
proportion  of  space  to  each  of  his  three  great  Divi- 
sions,     In  Purg.  x.xxiii,  139-141,  he  distinctly  states 
that  he  cannot  exceed  his  own  prescribed  limits: — 


\/ 
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"  Ma  perchi  piene  son  tulte  1e  carte 

Ordite  a  queuta  Cantica  seconda, 
Non  mi  lasda  pii  ir  lo  fren  dell'  arte." 

The  hundred  Cantos  of  the  Divina  Commedia  con- 
sist of  14,233  verses,  of  which 

The  Inferno  has  4,720  verses  ; 

The  Purgatono  has  4.755  verses ; 

The  ParadUo  has  4,758  verses, 

A   parallel  case  is  noted   by  Prof,  Charles   Eliot 

Norton,  as  regards  the  poems  in   the   Vita  Nuova, 

which  Dante  has  constructed  with  the  most  perfect 

symmetry,  namely:^ 

10  Minor  Poems. 

I  Canzone. 

4  Minor  Poems. 

I  Canzone. 

4  Minor  Poems. 

I  CHnjone. 

10  Minor  Poems. 


III. 

THE  DATE  WHEN  THE  INFERNO  WAS 

WRITTEN, 
We  know  few  facts  about  the  composition  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  except  that  it  was  written  between 
the  years  1302  and  1321.  It  is  possible  that  Dante 
began  to  design  the  outlines  of  his  poem  when  he 
had  penned  these  concluding  words  of  the  Vita 
Nuova:  "1  saw  things  which  made  me  resolve 
to  speak  no  more  of  this  blessed  one  (Beatrice), 
until  I  could  more  worthily  treat  of  her.  And  to 
attain  to  this,  I  study  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
as  she  truly  knoweth.     So  that  if  it  shall  please  Him 
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'^ through  Whom  all  things  live  that  my  life  shall  be 

prolonged  for  some  years,  I  hope  to  say  of  her  what 

fas   never  said  of  any  woman.     And  then  may  it 

"^please  Him,  who  is  the  Lord  of  Grace,  that  my  soul 
may  go  to  behold  the  glory  of  its  lady,  namely,  of 
that  blessed  Beatrice,  who  in  glory  looketh  upon  the 
face  of  Him,  qui  est  per  omnia  (saecula  benedictus)." 

I  (Vita    Nuova,   Norton's    Translation,  Boston,   1867, 
pp.  96,  97). 
From  this  we  see  that  Dante  had  already  com- 
menced his  work  of  preparation,  most   probably   by 
drawing  out  the  plans  of  the  edifice  which  he  pur- 
posed to  erect.     But  this  framework  alone  was  not 
^^a  thing  he  could  accomplish  in  one  year  or  even  in 
^■two.      He  had  probably  sketched  out  the  intended 
'^  argument  of  every   Canto,      It   is  beyond  question 
^_  that  the  Comnieiiia  was  worked  out  to  its  completion 
^pduring  the  last  eight  years  of  Dante's  life,  but  such 
a  supposition  need   not   in   the   least  preclude  long 
years  of  previous  preparation.      Scartazzini  thinks 
I      the  frame-work  of  the  whole  had  been  reared  ;  vast 
^ktores  of  materials  had   been   collected ;    here   and 
^■there  episodes  had   been  already  put  in,  as  it  were, 
to  clothe  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  with  flesh.     One 
may  recall  the  story  of  the  first  seven  Cantos  of  the 
Poem   having  been  found  in  a  secret   cupboard  in 
Dante's  house  by  his  nephew,  after  he  had  gone  into 
exile,  and  having  been  sent  on  to  him  at  the  Castle 
of  the  Malaspina  family.      The  story  relates  Dante's 
^ioy  at  regaining  possession  of  the  MS.,  and  his  saying 
^Hhat  now  he  could  go  on  with  his  work.     Scartazzini 
^^doubts  whether  this  manuscript  consisted  of  the  seven 
.Cantos,  as  he  feels  sure  that,  from  Ciacco's  words, 
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Canto  vi  was  written  after  Dante's  exile.  He  thinks 
rather  that  what  was  found  was  the  precious  outHne 
plan  and  materials  for  the  whole  Commedia,  and  if 
one  believes  that,  one  can  mori;  easily  believe  the 
story,  which  would  then  only  err  as  to  small  in- 
accuracies. 

Dr.  Karl  Witte  {Dante-Forschungen,  Heilbronn, 
1868,  vol.  i,  pp.  134-140),  after  examining  the  con- 
flicting opinions  which  assign  to  the  Inferno  a  date 
varying  from  ijoS  to  ijiS.  admits  that  he  must 
confess  the  impossibility  of  tracing  at  every  step  the 
date  of  a  work  which  was  only  published  after  re- 
iterated corrections  and  interpolations.  The  only 
place  in  which  Dante  gives  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
the  time  of  his  conceiving  his  majestic  poem,  is  the 
passage,  quoted  above,  at  the  end  of  the  Vita  Niiova. 
We  have  therefore  good  grounds  for  concluding  that 
he  did  not  commence  the  work  before  1300.  Witte 
observes  that  the  chronicler  Dino  Compagni,  who 
wrote  in  1312,  makes  no  sort  of  allusion  to  the 
Divina  Commedia.  If  he  had  known  it,  he  would 
have  found  it  full  of  passages  to  gall  and  sting  the 
Florentines,  which  no  doubt  he  would  have  used  to 
good  purpose.  But  there  is  besides  this  another  and 
convincing  argument.  In  Inf.  vi,  68,  Ciacco  predicts 
that  within  three  years  {Infra  trc  soli)  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Neri  (which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1300I 
the  Biancbi,  whom  he  calls  la  parte  selvaggia,  would 
also  have  a  fall.  Furthermore  it  was  well-known 
that  in  1310  there  occurred  a  tremendous  landslip 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Adige.  which  tallies  better  with 
Dante's  description  in  Inf.  xii,  6.  than  that  of  the 
Slavino  di  Marco,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred 
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he  ninth  centurj'.     In  Itif.   xxviii,  55-60,  Dante 

into  the  mouth  of  Mahomcl  a  prophecy  as  to 

fate  of  a  certain  religious  impostor  named  Fra 

olcino.     Mahomet  (according  to  the  Vision  of  the 

'oem)  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  in  1300,  and  as 

is  a  known  fact  that  Fra  Dolcino  was  put  to  death 

in  1307,  we  are  able   to  determine   the  date  before 

which  this  Canto  was  not  written.     In  Inf.  xxi.  41, 

here  is  an  allusion  to  Bonturo.     Witte  records  in 

'his  Commentary  that  this  person  was  believed  to  be 

still  alive  in  1314.     While  admitting  that  some   of 

these  instances  quoted  may  not   be  altogether  free 

from    objections,  Witte   says    he   will    cite    another 

which  appears  to  him  quite  conclusive.     In  Inf.  xix, 

79,  the  shade  of  Pope  Nicholas  III  tells  Dante  that 

Boniface  VIII,  when  he  dies,  will  take  his  place  at 

the  mouth  of  the  fiery  oven,  but  will  remain  there 

r  a  shorter  period  than  he  himself  has  done,  in- 

smuch  as  Clement  V,  the  successor  of  Boniface, 

ould,  at  his  death,  come  down  and  take  his  place. 

icholas  III  died  in  August,  12S0,  and  at  the  time 

if  Dante's  Vision,  he  had  been  "  roasting  his  feet  " 

r  nineteen  years  and  eight  months.     In  October, 

■1303,    Boniface   died    and    replaced    Nicholas,    who 

ropped  into  the  bottom  of  the  oven.     But  Clement 

V  died  in  April,  1314,  so  that  the  period  Boniface 

remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  was  ten  years  and 

seven  months,  a  shorter  period  than  that  of  Nicholas. 

For  Dante  to  speak   so   positively  he  must  have 

nown    the   date    of    Clement's    death.      Therefore 

itte  thinks  that  1314  would  be  somewhere  about 

the  date  of  Dante's  publication  of  the  liifcrno.  for  not 

only  does  Dante  in  his  Latm  Eclogues  (written  it  was 
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bclifvtd  about  1319)  speak  of  the  In/c-ma  as  being 
completed,  but  from  that  time  onwards  other  authors 
make  frequent  allusions  to  episodes  in  the  In/emo. 
Cccco  d'Ascoli,  who  wrote  his  Accrba  in  Dante's 
lifetime,  mentions,  often  with  abuse,  nearly  all  the 
most  stirring  episodes  in  it. 

About  the  same  time  Passera  della  Gherminella 
of  Lucca,  in  a  sonnet  *  published  by  Crescimbeni 
{Sloria  della  volgare  poesia,  vol.  lii,  p.  116)  wrote: — 

"  Gii  di  prodezza  non  se'  il  vecchio  Alardo. 

{Inf.  XXV iii,  78.) 
Hi  '1  comte  Guido  quel  da  Monte  Feltro. 

{Inf.  xxvii.) 
Ni  Uguccion  da  Faggiuola,  o  Mainardo. 

(Inf.  mvii,  50.) 
Non  val  ia  vita  tua  un  grosso  di  peltro. 

{Inf.  i,  103.) 
Alle  puagnele,  che  tu  se'  pifi  codardo, 
Che  non  i  un  conigilio  a  petto  un  veltro." 

{Inf.  i,  101.) 

Cino  da  Pistoja,  in  one  of  his  sonnets  written 
during  the  life-time  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  Selvaggia 
(who  died  soon  after  1313),  makes  allusion  to  the 
episode,  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini : — 

"...  Dille,  che  un  sol  rimedio  ha  '1  triato  cuore, 
Che,  sccondo  uman  corso  di  natura, 
A  nulio  amato  amar  perdona  Amore." 

But  by  far  the  most  important  argument,  in 
Witte's  opinion,  which  supports  the  date  proposed 
by  him  (1314),  is  one  which  can  only  be  convincing 
to  those  who,  like  him,  see  in  the  Veltro,  Can  Grande 


^Quotedby  Witle,  c^.  «#. 
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della  ScaJa,  Witte  observes  that  although  in  quite 
recent  times  very  ingenious  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten, displaying  great  historical  erudition,  to  prove 
that   Uguccione  delia  Faggfuola,  or  Pope  Benedict 

I,  or  some  other  personage,  was  intended  by  the 
'eltro,  yet  he  believes  that  the  opinion  held  by  the 

early  Commentators,  and  which  prevailed,  with  good 
reason  he  thinks,  for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  is 

he  right  one,  that  by  the  Veltro  Dante  meant  Can 
rande.  Up  to  a.d.  1308  Can  Grande  was  far  too 
young  to  have  merited  such  a  prediction  as  is  made 
by  Dante  respecting  the  Veltro.  Nor  had  he  any 
opportunity  till  after  the  death,  in  October,  1311,  of 
his  brother  Albuino,  of  concentrating  on  himself  all 

he  hopes  of  the  Ghibellines.     But  as  soon  as  Henry 

II,  in  September,  1309,  announced  his  intention  of 
crossing  the  Alps,  and  fulfilled  that  intention  in 
Pctober,   1310,   the    Italian   Ghibellines,  who   after 

iuch  a  long  period  of  adversity  had  been  reduced  to  so 
abject  a  condition  as  for  Dante  to  speak  of  quell'  umile 
Italia  (that  humbled  Italy),  would  then  look  with 
ardent  hope  upon  the  Luxembourg  prince  as  their 
sole  salvation  (salute),  and  would  think  no  more  of 
any  Municipal  Dynasty.  Only  when  the  great  Henry 
{I'  alio  Arri^o)  died  in  August,  1313.  Dante,  seeing 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibelline  party  nipped  in  the 
bud,  could  well  substitute  for  Henry,  his  Imperial 
Vicar,  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  saying  of  him  :  "  Di 
queir  umile  Italia  fia  salute."  Therefore  let  us 
consider  that  the  Inferno  was  probably  completed 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VII  at  some  date  between 
1314  and  1319. 


BEAUTIES  OF  THE  INFERNO. 

Although  perhaps  there  are  more  beautiful  pas- 
sages in  the  Purgatorio,  yet  the  Inferno  contains 
episodes  of  unsurpassed  splendour;  and  among  them 
two  which  are  admittedly  among  Dante's  greatest 
masterpieces.  These  are  the  love-tale  of  Francesca 
da  Rimini  (Canto  v),  and  the  tale  of  horror  related 
by  Count  UgoHno  (Canto  xsxiii).  Including  these 
two  we  may  note  :  the  description  of  nightfall  (Canto 
ii) ;  the  entrance  gate  of  Hell  and  the  torments  of 
the  wretches  who  were  rejected  both  by  Heaven  and 
Hell ;  followed  by  the  comparison  of  the  shades 
about  to  cross  the  Acheron  to  autumn  leaves  (Canto 
iii) ;  the  majestic  advance  of  the  four  great  Poets  in 
Limbo  to  meet  Virgil  and  Dante  (Canto  iv)  ;  the 
whirlwind  and  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  sorrows  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini  (Canto  v) :  the  approach  of 
the  Angel  to  open  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Dis 
(Canto  ix);  the  conversation,  primarily  with  Fari- 
nata  degli  Uberti,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  with  Caval- 
canti  (Canto  x) ;  the  episode  of  Pier  delle  Vigne 
(Canto  xiii);  the  beautiful  lines  in  which  Dante's 
old  friend  (and  reputed  master)  Brunetto  Latini 
commends  the  promise  of  Dante's  early  Hfe,  and 
predicts  his  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men (Canto  xv) ;  the  fall  of  the  Phlegethon  into  the 
Great  Abyss,  and  the  ascent  of  Geryon  (Canto  xvi)  ; 
the  descent  of  Geryon  compared  to  the  wheeling  of  a 
falcon  (Canto  xvii) ;  Dante's  indignant  denunciation 
of  the  Simoniacal  Popes  (Canto  xix) ;  the  story  of 
Manto  (Canto  xx) ;  the  description  of  the  Arsenal  at 
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Venice  (Canto  xxi) ;  the  marvellous  transformation 
of  two  robbers,  the  one  from  a  human  form  into  that 
of  a  serpent,  and  the  other  from  a  serpent  into  a 
human  being  (Canto  xxv);  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  (Canto  xxvi) ;  the  singu- 
larly beautiful  episode  of  Guido  da  Montefeltro  (Canto 
xxvii) ;  the  allusion  to  the  Casentino  (Canto  xxx) ; 
the  crowning  horror  of  the  Infcmo  in  Count  Ugolino's 
narrative  of  the  starvation  of  himself  and  his  family 
(Canto  xxxiii) ;  and  finally,  the  description  of  Lucifer 
(Canto  xxxiv). 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  the 
comparative  serenity  of  Purgatory  and  the  glorious 
radiance  of  Paradise,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  gloom  and  the  horror  which  in  Dante's 
downward  journey  increase  at  every  step.  All  his 
senses  seem  to  be  assailed  at  once.  Even  his  own 
better  feelings  in  several  regrettable  instances  appear 
to  be  in  abeyance,  and  his  violent  repulse  of  Filippo 
Argenti,  followed  by  the  malicious  complacency  with 
which  he  sees  him  soused  in  the  marsh,  reaches  a 
climax  of  inhumanity  when  he  tears  out  by  tufts  the 
hair  of  Bocca  degli  Abali,  and  refuses  to  extend  a  pity- 
ing hand  to  wipe  away,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  the 
frozen  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  traitor  Fra  Alberigo. 


V. 


L-' 


■       ASSUMED  DATE  OF  THE  JOURNEY. 

^1     There  is  great  divergence  of  opinion   among  the 
Commentators  of  the  Divina  Commcdia  in  establishing 
the  assumed  dale  of  the  journey  through  the  worlds  ^ 
unseen,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
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By  far  the  larger  number  have  thought  that  the 
time  indicated  is  the  spring  of  the  year  1300.  A 
much  smaller  number  contend  it  to  be  1301.  Some 
again  think  the  journey  began  on  the  13th  March; 
others  give  various  dates  from  the  15th  of  March  to 
the  5th  of  April.  Lubin  considers  the  7th  of  April 
to  be  without  doubt  the  only  true  dale  to  assign  to 
the  commencement  of  Dante's  supposed  journey. 
Dante  has  himself  indicated,  with  apparent  clearness 
and  precision,  the  day  on  which  he  found  himself  lost 
in  the  forest,  and  also  that  in  which  he  entered  into 
HelL 

When  the  Poets  are  quitting  the  Fourth  Bolgia, 
that  of  the  Diviners,  Virgil  urges  Dante  to  hasten 
his  steps,  as  the  moon  is  already  setting,  and,  he 
adds,  see  Inf.  xx,  127-129: — 

"  E  pur  iernotte  fu  la  Luna  londa : 

Ben  Icn  dee  ricordar,  chc  non  t!  nocque 
Alcuna  volta  per  la  selva  fonda," 

which  means :  "  Yesterday  the  moon  was  full,  and 
she  was  of  assistance  to  thee  when  thou  wast  in  the 
thick  wood." 

But  perhaps  the  central  landmark  is  to  be  found  in 
Inf.  xxi,  112,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  then 
Easter  Eve,  it  being  universally  agreed  that  the  ruins 
here  and  elsewhere  referred  to  in  the  Infcrnu,  resulted 
from  the  earthquake  recorded  at  the  moment  of 
Christ's  death.     This  is  certain  from  Inf.  xii,  34,  35. 

Dante  then  seems  to  have  passed  the  night  between 
Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday  in  the  Selva  oscura. 
He  encountered  the  Tre  Fiere  on  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday,  the  season  being  that  of  spring,  and  the  sun 
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among  the  same  stars  as  when  he  and  they  were  first 
created,  i.e.  according  to  tradition,  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Aries.  The  whole  day  is  spent  in  continual 
advance  and  retreat  (from  the  dread  of  these  three 
beasts),  and  also  in  the  interview  with  Virgil,  who 
came  at  last  to  Dante's  aid,  so  that  it  was  nightfall 
on  Good  Friday  before  they  two  together  approached 
the  Entrance  Gate  of  Hell. 

Inf.  vii,  97-99,  shows  Dante  to  be  leaving  the 
Fourth  Circle  just  after  midnight,  and  passing  from 
the  Sixth  to  the  Seventh  Circle  between  three  and 
five  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Easter  Eve.  See 
xi,  113,  114  compared  with  xv,  52,  iar  matlina. 

He  is  leaving  the  Fourth  Bolgia  of  Mahboli^c  in 
the  Eighth  Circle  about  sunrise,  or,  as  he  prefers  to 
describe  it,  at  moonsetting  on  Easter  Eve. 

Canto  xxi,  112,  distinctly  shows  him  to  be  in  the 
Fifth  Bolgia  of  MalcOolgc  at  7  a.m.  He  was  in  the 
Ninth  Bolgia  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
when  the  moon  was  directly  under  their  feet  (x.xix, 
10).  He  passed  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
hemisphere  between  7  and  8  p.m.  (xxxiv,  68),  and 
found  that  in  the  new  hemisphere  (see  xxxiv,  96 
and  105)  the  hour  was  between  7  and  8  a.m.,  and 
was  probably,  not  as  we  might  at  first  suppose,  the 
morning  of  Easter  Day,  but  apparently  the  morning 
of  Easter  Eve  over  again  in  that  hemisphere.  During 
that  second  Easter  Eve,  about  twenty-one  hours 
were  spent  in  the  journey  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  to  its  surface  at  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory, 
so  that  he  would  reach  the  latter  shortly  before  sun- 
rise on  Easter  Day. 

d2 


VI. 

DANTE'S  ITINERARY  THROUGH  HELL. 

Canto  I. 
)£.'  '^         ''   '^'^"'^  loses  his  way  in  the  forest  ([■3)- 
[honday,      2.  He  reaches  the  foot  of  a  mountain  (13-18). 
j^SJ^'"       3.  He  encounters  a  leopard  (31-43). 
M4'5^,_       4-  And  a  lion  (44-48). 
™i"-         5.  And  a  wolf  (49-60). 

"■    6.  He  meets  Virgil  (61,  62). 
7.  He  follows  Virgil  (136). 

Canto  n. 

HJjJJgJ       8,  Dante's  hesitation  being  overcome,  the  Poets  commence 
their  journey  (141.  14a). 

Caulo  in.     Aniinfemo. 
9.  Dante  reads  the  inscription  above  the  gate  of  Hell  (i-ii). 

10.  Virgil  leads  him  into  Hell  (zi). 

11.  They  turn  contemptuously  away  from  the  Negligent  (49), 

12.  The    Poets   reach   the   Acheron,   and   encounter   Charon 

(81-83). 

Canto  IV.     First  CircU. 
3ood  13.  They  enter  the  First  Circle,  Limbo  {23,  24). 

^^y-         14.  They  meet  a  noble  band  of  Poets  (83,  84). 

15.  They  reach  a  castle  (106-108). 

16.  Within  its  walls  they  see  the  spirits  of  the  great  men  of 

old  times  (iiS-i2o). 

17.  Virgil  leads  Dante  away  and  they  wend  their  way  to  a 

region  of  tempest  and  darkness  (149-151). 

Canto  V.     Second  CircU. 

18.  They  descend  into  the  Second  Circle,  and  sec  the  punish- 

ment of  those  who  have  sinned  against  Chastity  (i  et 
stq.). 
ig.  Dante  swoons  on  hearing  the  narrative  of  Prancesca  da 
Rimini  (142). 


Itinerary. 


li 


Canto  VI.     Third  Circle. 
Dante  finds  himself  in  the  Third  Circle  (7). 
They  pass  over  the  gluttonous  wallowing  in  the  mire  and 
rain  (34-102). 
32.  They  find  Plutus  at  the  descent  into  the  Fourth  Circle 
(114,  115), 

Canto  VII.    Poarth  CircU. 
They  enter  the  Fourth  Circle  (10). 

They  see  the  torments  of  the  Misers  and  Prodigals  (25-27). 
Virgil  invites  Dante  to  descend  into  the  Fifth  Circle  (97-99). 

Fifth  CirtU. 
They  enter  the  Fifth  Circle  by  crossing  a  rivulet  (100.  101). 
The  rivulet  widens  into  the  Stygian  marsh,  submerged  in 
which  are   the   shades   of  the   Wrathful,   and    of  the 
Sullen  or  Gloomy  (106-124). 
taS.  They  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a  tower  (130). 

CantoWUl.    On  the  Slyt. 

fag.  A  cresset  liRht  from  the  tower  is  answered  by  a  signal  in 

the  far  distance  (1-4). 
1  30,   In  obedience  to  the  signals,  the  ferryman,  Phlegyas,  comes 
for  them  (15-17). 
31.  They  enter  the  boat  and  cross  the  marsh  (3S-30). 
31.   Filippo  Argenti  tries  to  intercept  them  (31-63). 
33-  Virgil  announces  their  approach  to  the  City  of  Dis  (67-69).  1 
34.  They  encounter  innumerable  Fiends  (82,  83I.  \ 

[35-  The  Fiends  close  the  gates  in  Vii^il's  face  (115,  116).  ' 

Canto  IX.     Thi  City  of  Dis. 
The  appearance  of  the  Furies  (35'37). 

A  crash  of  thunder  announces  the  approach  of  the  mes- 
senger of  God  (64-72). 
The  Angel  opens  the  gate  (89,  go). 
The  Poets  enter  into  the  city  [104-106). 
They  find  it  full  of  uncovered  tombs  full  of  fire  fiia-iaj). 
In  these  tombs  are  punished  the  Heresiarchs  (128-130). 

Canto  X.     Sixth  CircU. 

tz-   The  Poels  proceed  along  a  narrow  path  between  the  city 
walls  and  the  fiery  tombs'(i-3). 


Good 

Friday, 

Digbl. 


Bih  April, 
midDigbl, 


aih  April, 
Engirt  Eve, 
but  ilill 
□igtil. 


£u1y  boQiB  45. 
ofdarbncBK 
before 
morDiDg.       ^6. 


47- 


48. 


ItifKrary. 

Appearance  of  Parinata  degli  Uberti  (32,  33). 

Farinala's  haunhty  demeanour  (34'4z), 

Cavalcanle  Cavalcanti  appears,  and  enquires  after  hii 
son,  the  Poel  Guido  (5^-60). 

They  quit  the  wall,  and  strike  right  across  the  Circle  pre- 
paratory to  descending  into  the  Seventh  Circle  (134, 
135)- 

Canto  XI. 

To  avoid  a  foul  odour  they  take  refuge  behind  the  tomb  of 

Pope  Anastasius  (4-9). 
Virgil  indicates  the  hnur  by  describinR  certain  movements 

in  the  skies,  which  in  Hell  they  cannot  see  (113,  H4). 


Canto  XII.     Stvenlh  Circte. 
Beiwetn      49-  The  Poets  encounter  the  Minotaur  (11-27). 


I  *.ii.and 


SO. 
5i. 


glhAprU,       ^i- 
EaiEer  Eve. 
between 
4  4,  I*,  ftbd 
br.M. 


I- 


53. 
54- 
55. 
56. 


9*  April.      57- 
Euiec  Kva, 
between 
s.u.  and 

"-  58- 

59- 
60. 


First  Round  of  llu  Sivcnth  Circle. 

The  river  of  boiling  blood  in  which  the  Violent  against 

their  neighbours  are  punished  (46-48). 
Escorted  by  the  Centaur  Nessus  the  Poets  skirt  the  edge 

of  the  river  (100-102). 
They  cross  the  river  by  a  ford,  from  the  First  Round  to 

the  Second  (124-139). 

Canto  XI 11.    Stcond  Round  of  the  Seventh  Circle. 
The  Forest  of  the  Suicides  (124-139). 
The  Harpies  on  the  trees  (10-15). 
The  shade  of  Pier  delle  Vigne  (31-108). 
The  penalty  of  the  Squanderers  of  their  own  substance 

(109-151). 

Canto  XIV.     Third  Round  of  the.  Seventh  CircU. 
They  reach  the  Third  Kound  (4,  5). 

The  Violent  against  God. 
The  Blasphemous  lying  under  a  rain  of  fire  (19-30). 
The  river  Phlegethon  (76-78). 

Virgil  makts  Panic  walk  on  the  hardened  margins  of  this 
river,  which  are  protected  from  the  flames  (141-143). 


Canio  XV,     The  Violent  against  Nature. 
61.  Dante  meets  his  old  roaster  Brunetto  Latini  (23-30). 


Itinerary.  liii 

I  6a.  Brunette  tells  Danle  that  he  foresaw  his  renown  when  he 
drew  his  horoscope  (55-57)- 

63.  But  he  alao  foretells  the  ill-treatment  Dante  will  receive 
from  his  countrymen  (61-64). 

Canto  XVI. 

64.  They  draw  near  to  the  spot  where  they  can  hear  the  roar 

of  the  Phlegethon  falling  down  the  Great  Abyss  (1-3). 

65.  Dante  is  accosted  by  Ihrec  renowned  Florentines  (4-18). 

66.  The  tremendous  cascade  compared  with  the  Falls  of  the 

river  Montone  at  San  Benedetto  (91-105}. 

67.  Dante  hands  Virgil  the  cord  he  was  wearing  round  his 

waist,  and  Virtil  casts  it  down  the  Great  Abyss  (106-114). 

68.  The  Monster  Geryon,  the  image  of  Fraud,  comes  up 
swimming  in  the  air  (130-136J. 

Canto  XVII.     The  VwUnt  against  Art.     The  Usurers. 
69-   While  Virgil  parleys  with  Geryon,  Dante  walks  up  to  a 
group  of  Usurers  scaled  on  the  burning  sand  on  the 
edge  of  the  Great  Abyss  (J4-75). 

70.  The  Poels  mount  upon  the  back  of  Geryon,  who  wheels 
downwards  by  a  spiral  descent,  and  sets  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  lony  cliffs  that  encircle  Malcbolge  (79-136). 

Canlo  XVI  n.     The  Eighth  Circle,  called  Malebolge.    First  Bulgia. 

71.  The  Poets  dismount  from  the  back  of  Geryon.  They  look 
down  into  the  First  Botgia,  and  see  the  shades  of  Pan- 
ders and  Seducers  being  acourjjed  by  Demons  (ii)-39). 

[73.  Dante  accosts  Venedieo  Caccianimico  of  Bologna  (46-66). 
f  73-  The  Poels  ascend  the  first  of  the  bridgeways  that  cross 
the  Bolge  (67-71). 

Stftrnd  Biilgia  af  Ike  Eighth  Circle. 

They  pass  over  the  rampart  dividing  the  First  Botgia  from 
the  Second,  ascend  the  Second  Bridgcway,  and  lonk 
down  into  the  Second  Bot/;ia,  where  they  see  the 
Flatterers  immersed  in  filth,  anil  among  ihem  the 
shade  of  Alcssio  Interminei  of  Lucca  iioo-l26j. 

Canlo  XIX.     Third  Bolgia  of  the  Eighth  Circle. 

lyj.  They  cross  the  Third  Bridgeway  and  descend  on  to  the 
Fourth  Rampart  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  Third 
Bolgia,  in  which  are  tormented  the  Simoniacal  Popes. 


Itinerary. 


76.  Virgil  carries  Dante  down  into  the  Bolgia  (7-45).     Dante 

converses  with  Pope  Nicholas  III  (46-S7). 

77.  The  Greed  of  Gain  in  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  reproved 

(88-117). 

78.  Virgil  carries  Dante  up  the  side  of  the  precipice,  and  sets 

him  down  on  the  central  point  of  the  Fourth  Bridge, 
from  where  he  can  sec  down  into  the  Fourth  Bolgia 
{184-133). 


79- 

Onybruk  in  80. 
itae  woild. 
■bom 

JLh  ApriU 
•uci  Eve. 

81. 


Canlo  XX.     Fourth  Bolgia  of  the  Eighth  Circit. 

The  penalty  of  the  Diviners.     Virgil  relates  the  story  of 

Manto  (7-99). 
Virgil  summons  Dante  to  leave  the   Fourth  Bolgia  {iii4- 

130). 

Canto  XXI.    Fifth  Bolgia  of  the  Eighth  CinU. 

The  Potts  iook  down  from  the  Fifth  Bridge  into  the  Fourth 
Bolgia,  and  sec  a  flood  of  boiling  pitch  (7-21). 
8a,  They  see  a  black-winged  Demon,  one  of  the  MaUbranche 

83- 


84. 
BuMt  Eve.  Re 

7  0M.  ' 


ey  ■ 
(29-33)- 

On  seeing  a  large  troop  of  hostile  Demons,  Virgil  makes 
Dante  hide  behind  a  rock,  while  he  himself  crosses  the 
bridge  and  meets  the  Demons  on  the  Sixth  Rampart 
(58-87). 

Virgil  summons  Dante  to  issue  from  his  hiding-place  (88- 
93). 

The  chief  Demon,  Malacoda,  Iclls  the  Poets  thai  1266 
years  ago,  on  Good  Friday,  five  hours  later  than  the 
time  in  which  their  conversation  is  taking  place,  the 
bridge  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Seventh  Rampart  fell  into 
ruins.  This  was  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (This  is  considered  to  be  the  most  important 
time. reference  in  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia) 
(106-114). 

Malacoda  promises  the  safe  escort  of  the  Demons  to  show 
the  Poets  the  way,  and  they  set  out  along  the  Sixth 
Rampart  (115-136). 

Canto  XXII.     Fifth  Bolgia  of  tki  Eighth  Circit. 

87.  The  Poets,  in  company  of  the  Demons,  skirt  the  shore 
of  the  boiling  pitch,  in  which  are  tormented  the 
Traffickers  in  Public  Offices  (13-18). 


S6. 


Itinerary. 


Iv 


88.  Two  of  the  Demons  fall  into  the  pitch,  and  the  Poets  slip 
away  unobserved  (151). 

Cantn  XXIII.     The  Sixth  Bolgia  of  the  Eighth  Circle. 

89.  Dante's  terror  of  being  pursued  by  the  MaUbranehc(^tyii). 

90.  Seeinfi  the  Fiends  approaching,  Virgil,  by  supernatural  Enter  e™, 

power,  slips  down  the  side  of  the  precipice  with  Dante  f""*"'^ 
in  hia  arms,  and  reaches  the  Sixth  Bolgta,  into  which 
the  Malebranche  may  not  follow  them  (34-57). 

91.  The    Hypocrites    marching    slowly   alonR,   enveloped    in 

cloaks  and  cowls  that  are  golden  outside  but  of  lead 
within  (5S-148). 
9a.  On  finding  out  how  false  Malacoda's  information  had  been 
about  the  existence  of  a  means  of  exit  from  the  Botgin, 
Virgil  hastens  away  in  great  indignation,  followed  by 
Dante  (145-148). 


Canio  XXIV.     Seventh  Bolgia  0/  the  Eighth  Circle. 

93.  On  reaching  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  that  used  lo  cross  the 

Sixth  Bolgia,  Virgil  lifts  Dante  up  some  crags,  and  they 
clamber  up  until  ihey  attain  the  rampart  that  leads  to 
the  Seventh  Bolgia  (19-63). 

94.  They   reach    the   crest   of   the    bridge   which   spans   the 

Seventh  Bolgia,  in  which  arc  the  Robbers  (67,  68). 

95.  They  descend  the  side  of  the  causeway  on  to  the  Eighth 
Rampart,  and  see  the  Bolgia  swarming  with  serpents 
(79-«4)- 

Canto  XXV.     Seventh  Bolgia — {continued). 

[96.  The  blasphemy  of  Vanni  Fucci  avenged  on  him  by  the 
serpents  (1-9). 

[97.  The  shades  of  the  Robbers  in  the  Seventh  Bolgia,  con- 
tinually interchanging  forms  with  serpents  (142-144). 

Canto  XXVI.     Eighth  Bolgia  of  the  Eighth  CircU. 

■.  The  Poets  remount  tin  to  the  Causeway,  and  then  ascend 
the  bridge  that  overhangs  the  F.ighth  Bolgia,  wherein 
the  Fraudulent  Counsellors,  each  enwrapped  in  a  Hame, 
resemble  fireflies  in  June  (13-42), 
99.  The  shade  of  Ulysses,  concealed  inside  a  double-pointed 
flame,  in  which  also  is  the  shade  of  Diomede,  relates 
his  last  voyage,  shipwreclt  and  death  (90-141), 


ivi 


Itinerary. 


Canto  XXVIl.    Eighth  Botgia—{cQiilittucd). 

100.  Guido  da  Montefcltro  tells  his  story  (61-132), 

101.  The   PoEts  quit  the  Eighth  Bolgia,  and  ascend  the  next 

bridge,   from   which   they   look   down    upon  the    Dis- 
seminators of  Discord  (133-136). 

Canto  XXVITI.     Nixth  Bolgia  of  the  Eighth  Cirdt. 

103.  They  see  the  Disseminators  of  Discord  being  perpetually 
slashed  by  the  sword  of  a  Demon  [1-142). 


103, 


Canio  XXIX.     Ttnlh  Bolgia  of  the  Eighth  Ciirlt. 
Virgil  tells  Dante,  as  they  are  leaving  the  Ninth  Bolgia, 


SApiit, 
alei  En, 


that  the  Moon  is  now  beneath  their  feel,  i,e.,  early  in 
the  afternoon,  about  1  p.m.  (10-12). 

104.  They  cross  the  last  brid^^e  and  descend  on  to  the  lower 

level  of  the  lowest  rampart.  There  they  see  the 
Falsifiers  of  different  hinds,  tormented  by  loathsome 
diseases  (37-73). 

Canto  XXX.     Last  Bnlgia  of  Mattbotge— {concluded). 

105.  The   Coiner,   Maestro  Adamo,  recalls  the  cool  rills  and 

verdant  herbage  of  the  Casenlino,  where  he  used  to 
dwell  (64'72). 

Canto  XXXI.     The  Vergt  of  Iht  Fit  (Potto). 

106.  The  Poets  turn  their  backs  on  MctUholgc,  and  cross  the 

intermediate  Plateau  between  it  and  the  Pocxo  (7-9). 
1Q7.  They  see  on  the  verge  of  the  Poz:o  huge  giants  whom 
Dante  mistakes  for  towers  ( 19,  20). 

108.  Virgil  corrects  the  mistake  (22-33). 

109.  The  Poets  approach  Antaeus  (112-114). 
no.   Antaeus  takes  the  Poets  up  in  his  hands,  and  lifts  them 

down  from  the  verge  of  the  Pit  upon  the  fro/en  surface 
of  Cocytus  (130-145). 


I 


Ninth  Circli.     Cocytus. 
the  first  ring  of  (he  Ninth  Circle, 


Canto  XXXII. 
They  are  now   upon 

called  Caina,  in  which  are  frozen  Traitors  to  Kindred 

(ifi-39)- 
One  of  the  shades  mentions  the  name  Caina  (55-60), 
Further  on,  thev  pass  on  into  Anicnora,  the  Second  Ring, 

wherein    arc   Traitors    lo   their   Country.     A    shade 

mentions  the  name  Anlenora  (88-90). 


Itinerary. 


Mi 


1115- 


In  AntcHora  they  find  Count  Ugolino  frozen  clnse  up  toE«>i"EYe. 
his   enemy,   Archbishop  Kuggicri,   whose   head   he    is  j"|„Saop 
gnawing  (124-139). 

Canto  XXXIII.     AnUnora,  then  Tolomea. 
Count  Ugolino's  terrible  narrative  of  the  death  by  starvH- 


lion  of  himself  and  his  family  (1-90 ). 
116.  The  Poets  pass  on  to  the  Third   Ring,  which  one  of  the 
shades  names  Totomca.     In  it  are  punished  Betrayers 
of  Guests  (cii-iz6). 


117, 


Canto  XXXIV.     Thf  Ctnire  nf  tht  Earth. 
The  last  Ring  of  the  Ninth  Circle  called  GtuJccca,  after 


Judas  Iscariot,  who  is  here  tormented  by  Lucifer  hira- 
stlf.  Here  are  the  shades  of  traitors  lo  their  bene- 
factors.    Here  Virgil  disclosea  Lucifer  lo  Dante  (4-67). 

I118.  Virgil  tells  Dante  that  he  is  to  clasp  him  round  the  neck 
as  they  must  now  quit  Hell.  Dante  obeys,  and  they 
clamber  down  Lucifer's  hairy  side  (68-75). 

IlIQ.  When  Virgil,  with  Dante  clinging  to  him,  has  got  down 
to  the  hip  of  Lucifer,  he  finds  himself  upside  down, 
and  to  Dante's  wonder,  is  seen  to  go  upwards  instead 
of  downwards  {76-81I. 

\\ZO.  With  difficulty  overcoming  the  excess  of  attraction  sup. 

iiosed  to  exist  in  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  Virgil  issues 
nrlh  from  the  mass  of  rocks  which  form  the  base  of 
Giudara,  and  the  Poets  sit  down  to  rest  (fi5,  86), 
fiai.  The  Poets  are  now  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  E«mi«  1 

morning  in  place  of  the  evcnins;  they  have  just  left.  J^°™X* 
(We  have  chosen  the  view  which  puts  the  clock  back 
again,  and  it  is  therefore  7.30  oiff  affain  on  the  morning 
of  Easter  Eve)  (94-120). 

1 122.  They  reascend  to  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  in  an  opposite 
Hemisphere  to  that  in  which  they  descended,  by  a  dark 
spiral  path,  extending  as  far  from  Satan  as  he  does 
from  the  surface  of  the  Earth  from  which  they  originally 
descended  (127-135). 

1123.  They   complete   their  ascent,   and    issue   forth   into   the ,«))  April. 
Southern  Hemisphere  "  again  to  see  the  stars  "  in  the  Eisttc  Dw. 
curly  morning  before  daylight  on  Easter  Day  ("jfi-iSgl-Ui^'oi  j^I.u. 


Adfa 


VII. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


TABLES  OF  THE  AGE  OF  DANTE. 


Dule. 


1:^5.  Dame  Aliglueri, 
born  at  Florence  in  May  or 
JniK.  bapllied  in  San  Gio- 
mnni.     {Par.  HIV,  8), 


Pope*,  Emperon  nod  Kiogi- 

I3i6  to  laya.  Henry  HI 
(Engbiid). 

\m£  to  i>7a  Louis  tX 
(France). 

1349  (o  1SB5-  AleiaodB 
til  (Scodand). 

lattx  The  E^eror  Frede- 
rick It  dia  at  FIrcntuola  Id 
Apulia. 

lajo.  latcrregnum  till  1313. 

135a  King  of  Navarre, 
Thibayll     III,    disUnpujbed 

Franii  poeL 

1 354.  Vopc  AlelandiT  IV 
(Raitialdo  de'  Conti  di  Segni 
ed  Anagai). 

1357.  Riduid,  Duke  of 
Comwali.  dcctcd  King  of 
Germany  by  one  faction. 

Alfonso  the  Wise,  King  of 
Castille.  dected  King  of  Gei- 
manir  t?  anodia  faction. 

Important  republics  stiD 
eiercised  their  nghl  in  the 
dection  of  the  luimaii  Em- 
peror. 

1965.  Pope  Clemrni  IV 
{Guy  FoulquoU  de  S(.  Gilles 

»ur  Rbone). 

1370  to  taSj.  Philippe  til 
lU  Hard{\.  King  (rf  Fnuice. 
(Ptirg.  rii,  103-106). 


Other  PenODA^at 

mentioned 

in  (he  ^itifia  Commtdix. 


luo.  Pier  delle  Vinw 
(di  Vinris),  Cliancdlar 
of    Frederick      II    die* 

(/»/  xii). 

la  JO.  Jacopo  da  Len- 
lino,  sumamed  /'  ffo- 
la/a,  fl.  {Purf,  xxiv). 


195S.  Manfred,  ion 
of  Fiederick  It,  crowned 
King  of  Sicily  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

1359.  Manfred  ex- 
communicated. 

1364.  Faiinata  Degli 
Ubertidies. 

1366.  Beatrice  bom 
between  May  and  June. 

{fit.  N.  lii). 


1370.  Guido  Novello, 
Lord  of  Polenta,  olMdin 
the  sovereignty  of  fot- 
venna.     {ft/,  xirii,  41). 
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Floiencc. 


Italy  ind  Sicily. 


Europr, 


1350.  Defeat  ol  Ihe  Ghibd- 
Kncs  al  FigUne  by  Ihe  Tugitivc 
Guelpls  from  Flotence. 

laji.  The  Guelphs  re-cnlet 
the  aly.  create  new  nmnicipal 
oKccs.  and  change  Ilie  muni- 
dpal  arnis  From  a  wbiie  lily 
on  a  nd  fidd  for  3  red  lily  oq 
awhite6eld.  [/'ar.  ivi,  15a). 
Aboul  this  time  ihe  PaLuia 
del  Padtsti  {Santl't']  buill. 
it  b  fuppcHed,  by  ihe  orchklect 
Ijipo,  mailer  oT  Amulfo  di 
CamlHCL  AUthclowasolihe 
Dobihiy  reduced  to  a  height  oi 
fifty  iraccia  (ells). 

■153;  Thefirsi  goldHorriu 
couKdt  eight  10  an  ounce, 
Aunped  on  one  aide  ivilb  Ilie 
Ii>7.  on  the  other  with  St.  John 
Ihe  Baptist 

lajB.  The  GbiMUnes  ei- 
pelled  from  Klorence.  The 
palaces  ot  the  Ubeni  raied  to 
the  ground 

1166.  TheGbibelliDesagnin 
e»pelled  from  Klotence,  He- 
ascaidaiicy  uf  ihe  Guctph$. 

taU,  RoderigD  dcgU  An- 
tbjd  and  Calalano  dei  Mala- 
volti  Fnil]  Gaudenti  arc  nainetl 
joini  PodcsLis  of  Klnience. 
EwryinaAiit  Klorecce  obliged 
tobdoog  to  one  of  Ibe  seven 
"arta." 


I2tp.  GuidodelleColoane, 
fl.  Guido  Bonatti,  culron^ 
omer,  it 


1160.  BatlleotMontapetti. 
The  Ghibelline  forces  under 
Proventano  Salvam  (/'aiy. 
Hi)  totally  defe^i  ihc  Guelphs. 
eitpel  them  from  Florence, 
and  then  Ukc  posscssioQ  of 
that  city  jn  the  name  of  King 
Monfrol. 

Congrcssof  l^mpolL  Fari- 
naia  degli  llberti  prevents 
the  deatniction  of  Florence, 
meditated  by  Ihe  viclorious 
GhibelhDcs.     (/n/  1). 


1253.  Sorbonne  found- 
ed at  Paris. 


1263.      Barons'   wars 
in  England. 

1163.     Balliol  College, 
Oxfoid,  founded. 

1364.   Battle  of  Lewes, 

1064-   Menon  College, 
Oxford,  founded. 


1365. 
UameDL 


1 366.  Battle  of  llenevento. 
Defeat  and  desith  of  Manfred 
i^urx-  iiil  by  f.'harles  of  An- 
joii,  who  becomes  King  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily. 


Monfort'i  Pni^ 


1365.  Battle  of  Eve- 
sham. Simon  de  Monl- 
Fon  defuted  and  %taiii. 


1363. 

bom. 


Ouns    Scoliu 


1366,  Koger  Bacon 
proposes  to  Pope  Clem- 
ent IV  a  reform  in  Ihe 
calendar. 
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DlDtC 


laflg.  Dnnte  lakes  pan  in 
the  l^IlEt^  or  CanipAldino 
fibeo  iwenly-four  years  of 
age. 

laBg.  Dante  at  the  siffge 
of  Caprona.     (/n/.  xxi). 


Popes,  Emperor*  and  Kings. 


(Tebnldo 
wnml. 


Pope    Gregory   X 
Visconii    da     Pia- 


1374.     First  meeting  with 
B^trice.  (/-'fr^.  xxi,4i.  42}. 


1383.    Dnnle  wriles  hi*  tiral 
souiieL 


1373.   Edward  1  (Eng)anil). 

1273.  Rudolpb  or  Ilaps- 
burg  Elected  Emperor  (/"w/j. 
vii,  91-96) :  dted  in  la^i. 

1*76.  Pope  Innocent  V 
(Pieiro  Tarantasia  of  Sai-oy, 
tbe  first  Pope  of  the  order  of 
the  Pralkaitin). 

1*76,  Pope  Adrian  V 
(Ottobuono  Fieschi,  de'  Conli 
di  LavagnaJ.     i^furg.  jiix). 

1376.  Pope  Jobn  XXI 
(XX|,  Pietro  ila  Lisbona. 

1277.  Hope  Nicholas  111 
(Gian  Gaeiano  Orsini  of 
Rome)  introduces  nepotism. 

T278.  OttocaTt  K.ine  of 
Bohf^mia,  dies.  {/'ur^.  vii  and 
Par.  xii). 

laSi,  The  papal  chair 
vacant  sii  monttia.  Charles 
of  Naples  procures  the  elec- 
tion of  bis  creature,  ^Simon  de 
Briede  Montpilloi,  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  succeeds  as  Pope 
Marlln  IV.    (Purg.  Ixiv]. 

taSa.  Peter  of  Aragon 
becomes   King  of  Sicily. 

1285.  Philippe  IV  {If  Hel\. 
King  of  France,  {Pure,  vil 
and  jxxii,  and  Piit.  xixj. 

1285-  Pope  Honorius  IV 
(Jacopo  SavcUiT  of  Rome). 

1988.  Pope  Nicholas  IV 
(Girolamo  Mascio,  of  Alcs- 
siano,  near  Aacoli). 


Other  PeraonAEea 

mcDlioaed 

in  the  lHvifi4  Comitvdia, 


1374.  Sl      TbomaaJ 
AquiiMS     poisoned 
order  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou,      (/'/"J-.   xi.jo), 

5l  Bonaventura  dies. 

1375.  Branca  d'  Oria 
Ireacbeiously  killsMichel 
i^arichc,    and    takis    his 


place  as  Judge  of  Logo-  _ 


doro  in  Sardinia, 
xkii  and  ntxii 


137&-  Guido  Guini- 
celli  of  Bologna  (callod 
by  Dante  in  l^tilx.  F.loq. 
i,  IS,  Maximui  yiiiVu) 
dies,     [Pun.  xivi). 

1376.  Giotto  di  Bon- 
done  bom  nt  Colte  di 
Vespigniuio.  Some  give 
tbe  date  126&,  others  1370. 

1279.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus dies.  He  was  master 
of  St.  Thomaji  Atiuinas. 
{Par.  iiiv}. 

1 38 1.  Maestro  Adatno J 
of     Brescia     burnt     fo 
coining      CaIsc      tloiinft,J 
[/n/.    xis). 

laSa.       Tbe    city 
Fnenia      betrayed 
Tribaldcllo. 

I38H.  Count  Ugotino 
della  Gberardesca,  with 
two  sons  and  two  grand- 
sons, starved  10  death  al 
Pma,     (/n/.  iiiiii). 

1289.  Buonconte  (sod 
of  Guido)  da  Montefellro 
slainattbebnttleofCam- 
paldino  {Piirg.  v,  88),  in 
which  battle  Danle  is  a 
combatant. 


1 
I 


1 
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II 


FlHeoce. 

1067-  By  a  treily  of  pe^e 
GhibelliDesR: -vlmiited  King 
ChATles  ol  An>iu  seiiils  lo  tlu: 
Gudphs  of  Klon^nce  a  rcm- 
[orcemeni  ot  Soo  kmgbls  under 
Guy  de  Monfoii.     {/n/,  xii). 

1367.  Tbe  Ghtbdtines 
again  eiiled.  The  Floren- 
bius  confer  SigDory  of  Ibe 
city  upon  King  Chirles  for 
ICQ  ye^ti.  He  sends  a  vicar 
to  rule  over  iL,  wiih  whom  ore 
Anociajed  icn  BuoMi/'}mttti. 

1369.  Greal  inundation 
M  Florence.  Tivo  bridges 
cafried  away. 


1373.  Pope  Gregory  X. 
Kmg  Chvles,  and  the  Em- 
peror Elaldwin,  of  Constnnli- 
no  pie,  V1&1I  Florence,  and 
luake  pence  between  I  fie 
Uuelphs  lUid  tbe  Gbibellines. 

117B.  Cardinal  Latino 
Frangipani,  t}ie  t..<.<gatc  of 
Nichoina  IlL  comes  10  Klor- 
dice  lo  re-nrrange  the  peatc 
between  Ibe  GueEphs  nad 
Ghibellinei. 

tV78,  Firfi  itone  laid  of 
the  DominJcaji  Churdi  of  Sia, 
Maria  Novella.  Arch  1  tec  [9. 
Fra  kisioro  dj  L.'kmpi.  Km 
Sislo,  and  Fn>  Giovanni.  It 
took  Kveniy  yetirs  to  build. 

1778.  A  piirley  lakes  place 
bem'ern  the  Guelphs  and 
tihibeltincs  in  ilie  Piitua  Vec- 
Chia  ill  Sla.  Muia  Novella, 
and  a  '4iv/hji'(L«m/i  arranged. 

ia55.  The  ComHne  of 
Florence  decrwa  an  enlarge- 
mem  of  the  ciiy,  [Pi",  ivi. 
4l6rl  ifil.). 


Itily  amd  SiciTy- 

T167.  All  Tuscany  except 
Pisa  and  Lucca  become 
Guefpb.  Connulino,  emnd- 
son  of  Fnsleriek  11,  at  the  in- 
vitJtion  ol  the  adherents  of 
Manfred,  passe;  into  Italy. 

ia68.  Battle  of  Taglia- 
coEZO.  Conradino  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  iJt)arle3 
of  AnJDU.  ani:!  afterwards  be- 
headed at  N.iples.  [Purg. 
XJ.  69)- 

1269.  Tbe  Sienese  and 
olber  Ghibellines  under  Pro- 
veniano  Salvani  and  Count 
Uuido  Novello  defeated  by 
Ibe  Florentine  Guelphs  near 
Colle  in  the  Valdelsa.  \Purg 
xiii,  115)- 

1170.  Cino  dn  Pisloja 
(Guilloncino  del  Slnibaldi), 
junsi  and  poet,  bom.  Dnnte 
addressed  to  hini  his  Efliillt' 
iv,  entitled  Exuianle  Pislo- 
rieiiji. 

1373.      Guy    de    Monfon 

assassinates  Henry,  ion  of 
R  ichfird  of  Cornwall ,  in  a 
church    at    Vilerbo.       (/fl/^ 

XII). 

137S.    NiccDl6Pisanodies. 

1378.  GiovaniiL  Pisano 
begins  buildirtg  the  Campo- 
sanlo  of  Pisa. 

1179.  John  of  Procida 
(otnenls  distonleni  of  French 
sway  in  Sicily. 

laSi.  About  Ibis  lime  tbe 
chronicler  Ricordaao  Males 
pini  is  supposed  10  have  died. 

laSi,  Charles  of  Navarre 
punishes  disaffection  in  Sicily 
by  cruel  oppression. 


BnTOpc- 

1269.  Oxford.  SI.  Ed- 
mund's Hall  founded, 
but  some  say  ia36. 
Roger  Bacon  forbidden 
to  teach  at  Oxford,  and 
conHned  lo  his  monas- 
tery. 


1270.  WilliaJn  of 
Occam  bom  about  Ibis 
time. 

1270.  Louis  IX  [SaiHt 
Ij/His)  dies  of  the  plague 
at  Tunis  during  the  last 
crtuade. 


1271.  Marco  Polo, 
tbe  Ver«tiau,  sets  out 
from  Acre  on  his  travels 
into  Tarlary. 


107!).  Pier  de  la 
Brosse,  .Secretary  of 
Philippe  fe //arJi.  King 
of  France,  put  to  death 
by  reason  of  malignant 
calumny.   {Pwg.w,  19), 


li^ 
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n 


Dialc. 


Pdp»,  Emperora  uid  Kings, 


ta9D.     Death  o(  BealricE.  119a        Carlo      Maitello 

(/■iiry.  xnjtiij.  crowned    King  of   Hungniy. 

1991.       Dante    begins    to 

umle  the    t'ira   Nuffi-a   and  1393.      Papal   tntcrregnum 

perhaps     contcmplaicA      the  for     two    years    and     three 

Commcdia.  motilbs. 


lagi.  HeinamesGeiama 
de'  Donali. 

1194.  Dante  meets  Carlo 
Maoeilo  itt  Florence  (/"uf. 
viiil. 

1195.  Dante  is  o&med  a 
membET  o\  ilie  special  Council 
of  the  Repuliljc,  composisl  of 
eighty  0^  the  most  intJuctiti^] 
dtuciu  of  Florence  \Biiiitiiti }. 

1395.  Dante  ia  inscribed 
on  the  roll  of  Doctors  and 
Cbeniiils  {Mrdicu  Spr^uili). 
so  as  IQ  liai^  n  q  ml  1  Bra  lion 
for  public  employment. 

1999.  Dante  is  sent  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Cuntunr 
o<  San  Geniignatta 

1300.  Dante  matures  his 
ideas  of  the  Divinii  Com- 
media,  llic  vision  15  sup- 
posed 10  have  token  place  in 
this  year. 

1300,  Dante  niade  one  of 
[he  Priiin.  In  an  epistle 
now  lost  1^  is  said  to  have 
nttribut^d  all  his  misfortunes 
lo  this  appointment .  ^Juoted 
by  Leonardo  Bniai  (I'lfa  di 
Danir), 

iwa,  Dante,  though  hated 
by  Vhe  :\tri.  takes  no  special 
[HTt  with  the  llianiii.  but 
as  much  as  possible  holds 
aloof  from  both  parties,  (/n/. 
XV,  70:  and  Par.  ivii,  64-69I. 


1393,  Adolphus  of  Nassau 
succeeds  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
Imrg  as  King  of  Germany, 


1394.  Celesiine  V  (Pielro 
di  Morronel,  a  hermit  from 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  elected 
Tope.  Resigns  the  papacv, 
and  dies  in  piison  1396. 


119s-  Pope  Boniface  Vlll 
( Bcnedr  1 10  Gaecan  i  of  Anagn  i), 
(/«/.  xiXn  S3  :  kkwiIh  70 ;  Pur. 
Xlvii,  a2|. 


1796,  Frederick  of  Aragi>n 
succeeds  his  brother  James  its 
King  of  Sicily.  {Purg.  iii, 
116  ;  viii,  129;  Par.  xix,  131). 


1398.  Albert,  son  of  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  crowned 
King  of  Germany  iind  thit 
Romans  at  AJx-la-tJhapelle, 
{Purg.  vi,  97  :  Pjir.  xix.  1 15). 


Oiher  PcrftaoAges 

cndntioced 

in  the  Divina  Commaita. 

1289.  Francesca  da 
Rimini  murdered  by  her 
husband,  Gianciotto. 
(/«/  V,  97).  Some  give 
the  dale  1385. 

ia9a  Michael  Scott 
dies,     (/n/  II,  116). 

1091.  Can  Grande 
ddk  Scala  born,  {Par. 
xvii,  So). 

lapa,    WilUam, Coiml 

of  Monferrato,  caplured 
in  1 290  by  cititens  of 
Alless,iQdriii,  whoexpose 
hjni  in  an  iron  cage, 
wherein  he  dies  in  139a. 
IPurg.  vii,  134). 

1394.  Brunetto  Latini, 
Dante  a  reputed  precep- 
tor, dies.    (/•>/.  IV,  38). 

E994.  Giano  della 
Bella  expelled  from 
Florence  afiei  a  popular 
turauti.  {I'ii/aiti,  viii, 
S|. 

1394.     Guiitonei 
d'  Are«io  dies,      {Pfrg; 
iiiv,  56). 

1395  Carlo  Martdlo, 
King  of  Hungary,  dies. 
{Par.  viii). 

T395-  Forese  Donati, 
brother  of  Corso  and 
Piccarda,  dies.  {Piirg. 
xiiii,  40). 

1398,  Jacopo  del 

CassetQ  murdered  at 

Oriago.  {Piirg.  ¥,  64, 
84), 
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Flonocc. 


Italy  and  SlcUy, 


Enrope. 


laSS.  Aiaolfo  di  L;ipo  or  1183.  Fori!  Ixsii^gEd  by 
di  Cambio  lives  aboui  this  Frendi  .inriy.  wbicli  Guido 
lime.  da    Montffeliro   aiuuhibns. 

{In/,  iivii,  43). 


i^Bg.  Folco  Poninarin  Ihc 
Father  ( accord  ing  (o  Boccaccio) 
of  the  Ikairice  beloved  by 
Danle,  dies. 


1995.  Tbc  loDg  Fend  be- 
twEOi  I  he  families  of  the 
Cerchi  and  Adiman  brought 
10  an  end  in  llic  Cburcb  of 
San  Piero  Scbeniggio. 

1395.  Church  of  Sin.  Croce 
begun. 

1396.  The  PiauH  San 
Giovanni  enlarged  as  nol 
bdn^  exiensve  enough  for 
public  funclionsandlatmlies. 

1197.  Aboul  I  his  time 
Amolfo  (irt  i»8a(  receives  Ibe 
order  to  buJd  Ibe  Cburcb  of 
Sla.  Reparala.  of  which  (he 
nune  wax  changed  la  Sis. 
Maria  del  Fiore  Ihe  present 
CMbedml. 

I*9i.     Fu3l  stone  laid. 

199s.  The  PaUtto  Pai/k,! 

(now  Palaao   faiiii)  com- 
■neocot 


liSa.  The  Sicilinn  Vet- 
pen.  The  French  expelled 
from  Sicily.     (Par.  viii,  73). 

laBa.  [Vter  of  Aiagon, 
son-in-law  of  Manfied, 
crowned   King  of  Sicily. 

1384.  Great  naval  Inttle 
at  Meloria,  in  which  Genoa 
extinguishes  Pisa  as  b  sea 
power. 

Florence,  Lucca  and  Genoa 
jDin  in  a  league  against  Pisa. 

19B4.  Ruggieri  di  Lauria, 
Adiiiital  ol  Peter  of  Ar.igon, 
King  of  Sicily,  defi-als  the 
fleet  ol  King  Charles,  and 
makes  hisson,PrinceCharlFSH 
a  prisoner.     {Purg.  xx]. 

I3fl8.  Al  the  skirmish  of 
La  Pieve  del  Toppo  Ibe 
Slencse  Guelphs  ara  cut  to 
pieces  by  Ibe  Ghtbel  lines 
of  Aieuo.    {/n/.  xiii,  tat). 

imS'  Marco  Polo  returns 
to  Venice  from  hit  Ensteni 
travels. 

1997.  Great  discord  be- 
tween Pope  Boaif»ee  VIII 
and  ihe  I^olonna  family. 

1  jgS.  Boniface  VIII  pro- 
claims a  cnj5ade  against  ihe 
Colon  na  family.  In  Ihii^ 
KHm-  year  Boniface  VIII. 
aided  by  the  fraudulent 
counsels  of  Guido  da  Monte- 
feilro,  by  deceilful  promi»s, 
gets  possession  of  Palestnoa 
and  other  strongholds  of  Ihe 
Colonoa  family,    {/it/,  xxvil). 


1184.  Tbe  infant  son 
(afterwards  Edverud  II) 
of  Edward  I  bom  at 
Carnarvon,  with  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales. 

i>9i.  By  the  treach- 
erous help  of  the  rene- 
gade Christians  Acre 
falls  mio  the  hands  of 
tbe  Saracens.  i/n/. 
iivil,  B9). 


tags? 
diesi 


Roger  Bacon 


1396.  Tbe  Corona- 
tion Stone  from  Scone 
brought  ID  London  and 
placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 
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Dute, 


PopeB,  EmperorB  tod  KiDffi. 


1300.  Dante  to  save  a 
child  of  tbe  Caviciulli  family, 
breaks  to  pioHS  one  of  Llic 
standing  plans  of  the  tiap- 
tiien.  at  the  (ont  of  San 
Giovanni,  and  is  iuxiued  or 
sacrilege.    (/»/.  «i«). 

1301.  Daj^le  goes  aa  Am- 
busador  from  the  Republic 
to  Rome  to  dissuade  tlie  Pope 
from  summoning  CbarLes  de 
Valois  into  Tuscany. 


ijoa.  97lh  Jan.  In  hLs 
absence,  Dante  is  condemned 
on  a  false  rllatge  of  IralfickinR 
mill  puljlicoflices  {iarn/lrri.i] 
during  liis  inagisiracy.  and  of 
havmg  opposed  the  Pope  and 
Chailfa  de  Valois.  Is  fined 
j.ooo  Horinsand  condemned 
to  two  years'  banishment. 

On  the  loth  March  follow- 
ing, Dan[e»  in  his  attsencc,  is 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive 
by  the  I'odesti  of  Florence 
(Canie  de'  tiabrielli).  His 
house  is  sackei]  and  bii 
possessions  conhscaied.  He 
becomes  the  guest,  firhl  of 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuoia, 
and  then  of  BartoLommco 
dellaScala.  (See  ffM^n^'and 
Baciafcio),  Henceforth  he 
is  an  eiile. 

130^  Dante  said  lo  be  fxt 
Bologna  writing  Tr.  i  of  the 
CoHvito  and  commencing  the 
Dt  I'alg.  Eliiq..  but  date  of 
Coitvilo  very  uncertain. 

[306.  Dante  visits  Giotto, 
who  is  painting  the  Chapel  of 
thcScrovigni  at  fadua.  \lnf. 
Jtvii,  64).  tn  October  he 
goes  as  the  guest  of  iheMala- 
spina  family  into  Lunigiana. 
{P*rg.  viii,  iij  el  itq.\. 


1303.  Pope  Benedict  XI 
(Niccoli  Itoccastni  of  Treviso) 
elected,  but  dies  by  poison 
the  following  year. 


Olhrr  Personaeei 
Id  the  Ditiiiut  Commtdia. 
ijgS,      Qui  do     d« 
MonlefdtTO  dies.     [f"/. 
xxvii,  40). 

lagi),  Nici:ol6  Accia- 
juoli  and  Baldo  d'Aga- 
glione  falsify  the  i/und- 
erno  or  register  of  public 
accounts ;  and  Durante 
de'  Chiatamoniesi  falsi- 
fieslhe measures,  {Pirg. 
xii.  los  ;  /'■"'.  ivi,  56, 
V.  lOsV 

1299.  Oderisi  da 
Gubbiodies.    {Pirg.  li). 

130T,  Guido  Caval- 
canii  dies  (/«/.  x)  after 
being  bonislvd  from 
Florence  in  the  preceding 
year. 

ijDi,  Alboto  della 
Scala,  Lord  of  Veiona. 
dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  hia  son,  Bartolommeo 
(1/  gran  /jimiardo), 
{Par.  itvii), 

1303.  Taddeo,  a  fam- 
ous wealthy  physician  of 
f*lorence, dies.  {I'iliani, 
viii.  65,  and  Par.  xU,  83). 


1304.  Papal  Tlironevacaut 
on  death  of  Benedict  XI. 

1304.  Albert  of  Austria  in- 
vades Bohemia.      [Par.  xix.  ' 

IIS"  17)- 

1305.  Pope  Clement  V 
(Bcrtrand  de  Goth,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux;}  elected 
at  the  instigation  of  Philippe 
If  Bel.  [In/,  xii.  fla  ;  Par. 
jcxvii.  58). 

Pap.ii  scat  transferred  W 
Avignon,  (/"nry.  «iii.  148- 
160), 
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1300.  (jiovanm  Villani 
commences  wnling  his  chron- 
jcle  [Giria  t'affoni). 

1300.     CiiD^wc  dies. 

1300.  Casella  [Pfrg-  ii) 
dies. 

1330.  Caidin^  Acquaspana 
cotoa  10  Florence  as  the 
]'opc']  Legate  to  restore 
peace  belwten  the  -Vm  and 
Bianchi .  but  failing  in  ha 
endeavours  lelurns  10  Rome. 


Italy  iDd  Sicily. 

1300.  Commencemeni  of 
Iho  factions  of  the  ffiaichi 
and  .Vm  at  Pistop,  so  called 
from  two  sides  taken  in  a 
brawl  between  two  branches 
of  the  Cancellieri  family 
there.  [In/,  xxxii,  63).  Fo- 
cscuia  del  CanceUieri  wa:  the 
primary  aggressor.  From 
this  time  the  Guelpb  party  Is 
divided. 


Earopc, 


1301.  The  Biaiuhi  «ipel 
Ihe  AWi.     (Inf.  Iiiv.  143  tt 

130E.  Charles  de  ValoLs 
ATTTva  at  Fiofence  and  re^ 
ttvains  there  six  monlha.  A 
popular  assembly  resigns  the 
siKnory  and  guardianship  of 
the  dly  into  his  hands. 


1300,    llie  first  jubilee  in- 
stituted  by   Boniface   VIII. 

{Purg.  XX). 


1301.  Cono  Donati.  with 
bis  fotloweis  the  flltti.  returns 
from  banishment.  'Ibe  new 
municipal  elections  are  oil  in 
hnwr  o!  the  Ntrt. 

■30).  The  Bianrki  com- 
plexly routed  at  the  battle  of 
Camfn  fi-ena.  10  the  territory 
of  Pscui  (/■/'  ■(■''''  i4E).and 
finally  eipielkd  fiooi  Florence. 

1303-  Carlino  de'  Pazzi 
bmrays  the  castle  of  Piano  di 
Trmvignc  to  the  Florentjms. 
[Inf.  jutih,  69). 

1)09.  FulcJeri  da  Calboli 
(ncseedi  Cuile  de'  GabneUi 
as  PodextA  and  commits  ter- 
rible alrocitia.  [/'urg,  xiv. 
58.7a). 


130a.  Disputes  between 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
France.     (WillaHi). 


1303.  In  September,  Booi. 
tite  VIII.  m  consequenL-o  of 
the  above  disputes,  is  [,iken 
prisoner  at  Anagni  bv^ciarra 
Colonna  and  Lfuillaume  de 
Nogaret,  and  suffers  gteat 
indignities.  Set  free  by  the 
people,  be  returns  to  Rome 
[Purg.  II,  86  tl  lej.),  but 
dies  m  Oetober. 


6  Z 
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1307.  Sloty  lold  of  Ihe 
rmigh  copy  of  the  liral  seven 
caniceof  Ihc  LtimpVilm  being 
found  ill  Diinlc's  hou^e  and 
aenl  by  Uino  Ir'rescobaldi  I0 
Ibe  Marchse  Molaspiiuk. 
Dante,  on  receiving  jl,  ia  uid 
to  have  resumed  wrilmg  his 
poem.  {Bi>cia£^'io  imd  Iten- 
tunuladt  /mala], 

130B.  Dante  is  said  to 
have  been  ai  KorIL 

1309.  Dante  is  thought  10 
bave  been  in  Paris. 

1310.  Duilc  writes  n  letter 
to  UK  princes  and  peoples  of 
Ilalf  begging  llieni  !□  give 
Ibeir  alliigiance  to  the  King, 
Henry  Vll.    {Hfiil.  v). 

1311.  i6th  April  Dante, 
seeing  Henry  Vll  tarrying  in 
Lombardy.  wriies  to  him. 
when  eDgnged  in  the  siege 
ol  Brescia,  a  letter  reproving 
bin)  for  his  iletay  and  be- 
seediing  him  in  the  name  o( 
all  the  exiles  ol  Florence  to 
pushoniiiloTusc.'iny.  \F.piil. 
vii), 

131a.  Dante  wrilci  the  Dt 
Uenarchia. 

1314.  The  letter  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  aitribiiled  to 
Dante.  Btitlen  10  Ihe  Uar. 
dinah  ol  Iiuty.  entreaUng 
them  to  tise  thf^ir  iiiHuence  to 
gel  the  Papal  ssit  restored  to 
Rome.     {I£fit/.  i\). 


Popei.  Empcronuid  Kln(i 

1306.  Robert  Bruce  crowned 
King  of  Scotland  after  stab- 
bing Coniyn.  the  heir  of 
ftilTiol. 

1307.  Edward  II,  King  of 
England. 


130S.  Albert  of  Austria  ass- 
assiruited.    {Purg,  vi,  97-ioa). 

130Q,  Henry VIlolLuxem' 
bourg  crowned  King  ol  the 
Ronkans  at  AiX'la-tJbapelie, 
but  not  as  Emperor  till  131a. 

1309.  Charles  If.  King  ol 
Naples,  dies ;  siKXecded  by 
his  son  Koberl. 

1311.  At  the  beginning  ol 
this  year  D.-inte  proceeds  to 
Milan  to  do  homage  to  Henry 
VII.  and  it  IS  thought  that  he 
was  present  there  when  Htnry 
VII  was  crowned  with  the 
iron  crown  on  the  day  ol  the 
Epiphany.  oiHl  when,  says  G. 
Villani.  "ambassadors  were 
present  from  almost  all  the 
cities  ol  Italy,  except  Rorcnce 
and  ils  league."  ( I  >V/.ibi.  in, 
10). 

131a.  Henry  VIE  cro*ncd 
Emperor  at  Rome,  a9th  June. 

1313.  Henry  VII  dies 
a4th  August,  at  Buoncon- 
venlo,  in  IheSieuesetcrriloty. 
Is  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at 
I'lsa. 

I  nio-regnum  for  a  yoiir. 

1314.      It   is  at   this  lime  1314.       Clenicnt     V    dies, 

that   Dante   is    supposed    10  Hapol  scat  vacant,     {/n/.  xii, 

havepnidavisn  to  Uguccione  83;     /'ar,     ivii,    Sa ;     /'nr. 

ddia  Faggtuola  at  Lutcaand  XKvii,  5B). 
to  haVL'  ^cen  acquainted  with 

GentuccB.     (furg.  ixiv.  34.  1314.     Philippe  i!(  flW  dies. 

4B),  {Par,  xU,  116-tao). 


Other  Persona^efl 

menliancd 

ia  the  Divina  Comnoifid. 


1307.  Fra  Doldno 
cupltired  atid  cruelly  ex- 
ecuted,   (/w/ nxviii,  58). 

I  3dB.  Dcnth  ol  Corso 
Dooati.  (/"my.  iiiv.  83). 


I 


1311,  31st  March. 
Dante  writes  Ihe  Epistle. 
ii^UstisHmit  florfiltHii 
iitlrinstcui.  urging  them 
to  open  (heir  gates  to  the 
Emperor.     l,P.pisl.  vi). 


1313.  Kicc-mio  da 
Caniino,  son  of  "  il 
buon  Ghaiitdo,"  Lord 
o<  Treviso,  is  assassin- 
ated,    {Par,  i»,  49-51). 
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1304- 
Areuo, 


llit>'  and  Sidly. 
Petrarch     born  al 


Buitrpc, 


1304*  NiccoliS  da  Pralo, 
CirdinsU  of  Oslii,  seat  as 
Papal  Legale  by  Benedlcl  XI 
as  pacilicaior  to  Florence,  but 
bis  miBSLon  fails  and  be  ex- 
communicates  the  ci1>. 

A  rasb  eipedilion  of  the 
BiaHchi  against  Florence  is 
repulsed. 

1304.  Gr&4t  loss  of  lite  by 
the  Tall  ol  tbe  Pome  alia  Car- 
raa  (perhaps  alluded  to,  Inf. 
x»vi,  10,  111- 


ijio.       In     October      the         ijto.     Descent   Oi 
FlOrentUHS  reluse  10  receive    Vll  Into  Italy. 
tbc  Ambassadors   of    Henry 
VII.     (C,  Villant). 


1305.  William  Wallace 
executed.  Scotland  sub- 
mits. 


Henry 


Ijli.  In  June  the  Ploren- 
llim  niake  a  league  with  the 
Bdnpoeand  all  the  Guelphs 
bl   TWany   aeainst    Henry 

vn. 

IJll.  In  November,  when 
Henry  is  at  Genoa,  be  cites 
before  his  court  the  Floten- 
uiMS,  and  on  Chiislmas  Kve 
CDDdemns  them,  depriving 
them  of  eveiy  liberty  and 
privilege-  Florentine  nicr- 
chanls  al  Genoa  are  conipellcd 
to  depart,  with  Ibe  loss  o[  all 
Iheir  property. 

1311.  King  Ro(;erl  of 
Naples  lends  troops  to  tbe 
asnsuuioe  of  the  Florentines. 
[G.  I'illani). 

1313.  In  October  Henry 
VI I  commences,  but  soon 
■haDdons.  the  siege  of  Klor- 
ence. 

'ITie  Florenllnn  foriiry  llwir 
IronHer?  agniosl  Hisa. 

I J13.  The  Flotenti[>ea  con- 
fer the  Signory  of  Ibe  City 
upon    King   Robert   for    five 


1311.  All  Feudatories  of 
the  Fmpire  in  Italy  are  sum- 
muned  to  present  tbemsclves 
before  [lie  Emperor,  to  have 
the  feofs  cunfiraied  which  had 
been  granted  10  them  by  pre- 
vious Enipcrnrs,  anU  among 
I  hem  even  the  Bishop  of 
Volleira.  {Diflomatu  Ar- 
(hms  oj  FiwreHet,  Carte  di 
t'ltiterra). 

131 1,  Albuino  della  Scnia, 
Lord  of  Veroia,  dies.  His 
brother.  Can  Grande,  lUG- 
ceedfi  him. 


1312.  Tlie  Nobles  of  Parma 
and  Keggio  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  cilice  of  Bologna, 
Florence.  Lucca  and  Siena, 
and  the  Guolphs,  Uinished 
from  t  reiDona  nnd  Modena, 
on  the  other  pan,  Eorm  a 
leatue  against  Henry  VH. 
Ghibcrlo  da  Coneggki  is 
named  general. 


1307.  Philippe  Ir  Bel 
suppresses  the  order  of 
the  Templars  in  FraniM 
with  great  cruelty. 

1308.  Edw»rd  II 
marries  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  Philippe  k 
Btl. 

130S.  The  Island  ol 
Rhodes  occupied  by  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 


131».  Tbe  Barons  of 
England  capture  and 
behead  Gavesloa 


1313.      Boccaccio    d* 
Cerlaldo  born  at  Paris, 


L 
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DiBIe. 

I3I5.  Final  judgnient  on 
Danle  on  6lh  November  by 
kflnicridiZitccanad'  Drvicto, 
King  Robert's  vicar  in  Plor. 
cncCi  who  condemns  him  to 
dealb. 


1316'  l^ante  refuses  To 
accept  the  pardon  of  The 
Government  oF  Florence,  by 
accepting  which  he  miKbl 
have  relumed  there.  \Efisl. 
»)■ 

1316.  Dante  writes  his 
cpJstLe  10  Can  Gmnde  della 
Scal^H  explaining  to  him  ibe 
Fundamental  principles  of  ibe 
rjivinn  Cofttiii^Ji'i,  being  ^ 
corisid(?ratiQn  or  the  aoul  afTer 
dcaLh,  Lind  tn  iis  allegorical 
sense, 
or 


Man,  Liable  to  reward 
iiini:^hmenl. 

dcdicAie^  to  hun  ihe 
Paraittio.  not  ytl,  however, 


^fi: 


completed. 
131B. 


lipiil.  li). 


Dante  at  the  Mon- 
astery oF  Fonle  Avelltuia, 
near  Gubbio,  in  Umtiria. 
Is  arterward.s  the  guest  of 
Biisone  de'  RafT.ieUi  at 
Gubbio.  [Balbo,  Vila  di 
DaKU). 

1311^.  Dante  the  guest  of 
Piigano  delhi  Torre  at  Udinc, 
where  lie  continues  to  write 
Ihe  Paradiio, 

1330.  Danle  the  guesi  of 
Guido   dit    Polcnla    at    Ri- 


1391.  Danle  dies  at  Ra- 
venna, aged  56.  Interred 
with  great  pomp,  by  order  of 
Gnido  da  Polenta,  who  him- 
self died  the  rollowing  ;ear. 


Popet.  EDpsrori  and  King*. 


1314.  Lmtis  X  (Ic  HuHh) 
siicceols  him. 

1314.  Frederick  ot  Austria 
(crowned  lU  Ronn)  and  Ijiuij 
of  Bavaria  (crowned  at  Aii- 
la-Chapelle),  byriial  factions, 
lo  be  King  of  Germany  and 
of  the  Romans. 

1316.  Pope  John  XXII 
(Jacques  d'Euse  de  Cahors). 
\Par,  juvii,  58). 

1316.  Ijiuis  X  dies.  His 
successor,  John  I.  dies  five 
days  aTier  his  birth. 

1316.    Philip  V  [li  Lan/^. 

At    Ibe    lime    of    Dante's 
death  the  following  sovereigns 
were  reigning : — 
Pope: 

John  XXn, 
Consiantinople : 

Androincus  11. 
France  1 

Phillipe  /(  Long. 
Germ:iny  : 

Throne  contested. 
England : 

Edward  II. 
Scotland : 

Robert  I  {Bruce) 
Savoy : 

Amadeiis  V. 
VcnicL  : 

Doge  Giovanni  Soranio. 
Bohemia : 

John  of  Luiembourg. 
Navarre : 

Jo:inna  fl. 
Aragon  : 

James  II  (the  fust), 
Castile  ; 

Alfonso  XI. 
Portugal : 

Dionysms  (who  reigned 
forty-«iii  yeais). 


i!a«T]lidnrd 
la  the  D%!:ina  Comintiit 

1314.  Can  Grande 
defeats  the  Padnans, 
who  Ibereupon  resign  to 
him  their  claims  over 
Vicenia.  \P3r^  ix,  46- 
481- 


131B.      Giotto's    pre- 
eminence as  a  painter. 


^H 

I 

^pv 

-    - 

^^^H 

■_ 

^v^~-  =*' 

1                  _J 

■ 
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^^  Flonncc. 

Iiily  ud  Sle{lr. 

1312.    In  March,  when  at 
Pisa,    the    Emperor    Henry 
VJl     deprives    the    city    of 
Florence  of  every  honour  and 
jurkdictFon.  nnd  gives  Jeave 
to  Spinoli  of  Genoa  to  coin 
fiilse  florins  with  ihc  stamp 
of  Florence.     He  leaves  Pisa 
in  August  to  m;il;e  war  upon 

King  fiohert.  but  dies  on  the 
a^Ih  at  fiuooconvento.     {G, 

t'ilLiti.  jx,  49). 

Europe, 

H 

1314-  UgiKcione  dd)a  Fag- 
ginolo,      commnnding      the 
forces      of      Pisa,     captures 
Lucca. 

1314.    Battle  of  Ban- 
nock bum. 

1314.    Eieler  College. 

Oxford,  founded. 

B 

1315,     The  Ghilellinea  de- 
feat  the  Florentine  Guelphs 
at  Montecatini, 

1315.     Balde  of  Mor- 
garlen ,  m  which  Leopold 
of  Austria  is  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  L'antons. 

6,  iilh  December,  Gcn- 

uniwsljr  perniilling    all 

to  retnni  to  Florence. 

1316.       Uguccionc    driven 
out  of  Lucca. 

1316.      Salic  Law  es- 
tablished in    France    to 
exclude  Louis  if  Hutin's 
daughter    Jontinu.    who 
inherits  Navane  only. 

^H 

1317.      Can    Grande   Itn- 
perial  VioBT  at  Verona  and 

Vicenta. 

S.      King   Robcn  eon- 
d    in     Ibe    Si|^ory    of 
noE    for    anoiher    ihrce 

1313.    Can  Grande  elected 

C'apl.iin    of    the    Gbibellitte 
League   at    Soncino.      (17. 
I'm.-,). 

131Q.        Ugticcione    della 
Fnggiuola  dies. 

13*0.       John    Gower, 
the   poet,   siiid   10  have 
been  bom. 

IPrbc  S'pnory  of  King 
rt  Over  Floirnce  [ermt- 
,    baving    lasled    eighl 
uid  six  months.    (I'l/- 

1331.       Attainder    of 
the    r>espnicers    by  the 
English          Parliament. 
Edward   II   forcibly  re- 
verses the  Attainder. 

■ 

' 

^^^^^^^^H 

HH 
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AuoDSTiNUB   (S,  Auc).    Op«ra   Omnia,  Btodio   Honachorum   Ord. 

S.  Bcnedicll.  £01111^1,1797-1807.  18  voIe,  in  g.  410. 
Balho  (Coore).  Vila  di  Danlc.  Pirtnii.  1853.  Sm.  Siij. 
Bakdol'r  (John).    The  Bruce:  or  (he  Book  of  the  mosi  Excellent 

and  Noble  Piince :  edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat.    London.  1870-77. 

3  parts.  8vo. 
BARtLLi  IVincenio).     L'  AUegoria  dclla  Divina  Conuncdia  esposta. 

FirtHii,  [864.      i2mo. 
Baretti  t(iiu)«pr<:)<     A  new  Dictionary  or  the  Italian  and  English 

Languages  bailed  upon  that  of  Baielti.  compiled  by  John  IJaven- 

port  and  Guglielmo  Comelali.     London.  iSOo.    1  vols..  Svo. 
Barlow  (Dr.  H.  C).     Critical,  historical,  and  philosophical  contri- 

butionii  to  the  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia.     London.   1S64. 

Svo. 
Bantoli  (Adolfo).    Scotia  della  Letleiatura  Italiana  di  Adolfo  Bartoli. 

Pirmtr.  1878-84.     Vol*.  I  10  VII,     Sm.  8vo.      (An  unfinished 

work.) 
Bkhlan  (F.).     Le  piu  belle  pagine  della  Divina  Commedia.     Padova, 

[870.    Sm.  8vo. 
Bednardus  (S.).     Opera  Omnia,  curls  Johannis  Mabillon.     Farisiit 

T690.     2  vols,,  folio. 
Bkhm  (Tranc).      Della  Casa,  Varchi.  Mauro.  Bino,  Molia,  Dolce, 

Fireniuola,   etc.     Opetc  Burlcschc.      Vtutaa,   1771.     3   vols., 

■m,  8vo. 
Bible.     Bibliortim  Sacrorum  Vulgalae  Versionis  Editio  Clero  Gal- 

licano  dicata.      Parisiii.  1785,     4to. 
Blsckjsi   (Anton   Maria).     Annotaaioni  sopia  il  Convilo  di  Dante. 

Firenxr.  1723. 
BiUNDt  (Giuseppe).      Di^ionario  Siciliano-ttaliano,      Palrrmo,  1837. 

Sm.  Svo. 
Blanc   (L,  G.).     Vocabolario   Dantcsco,  lecato  in   Italiano  da  G. 

Carbone.      Firemt,  1859.      Sm.  8vo. 
^^^—  SagF(io   di    una   interprelazionc    lilologica    di    parecchi    passi 

OBCuri  e  controversi  della  Divina  Commedia.     Versione  Italiana 

di  O.  Occioni ;  L'  Inferno.      Triesle.  1865,     Sm.  Svo. 
Boccaccio  (Giovanni}.      Joannis  Bocalii    wtpt  yinaXayia!    Deorum, 

libri  quindecim.  cum  annolalionibUE  Jacobi  Micylli.     Basiltai, 

1532.     I  vol.,  folio. 

Decamerone,  corretlo  ed  ill ualrato  con  note,     Firenii,  1817, 

5  voIe,,  Svo. 

BoGTHitia  (AnIciuB  Manlius  TorquatuB  Severinus).    Philoaophiae  Con- 

fiOlationit  L.ibri   quinque,    reccnsuit   Kudolphu;^    Peiper.  Lifaitu, 

1S71.     Sm.  Svo. 
Bono  Giambdni.     Vol  gar  iii  amen  to  dell"  Arte  della  Gucrra  di  Flavio 

Vegeiio  in    Nannucci's  "  Manuale."       PircHir,   1883.     Vol.  II, 

P-  353. 

Volgariziamento  del  Tcsoro  di  Ser  Brunetto  Lalini,  in  Nan- 
nucci's "  Manuale."     Fj'r.me,  1883.     Vol.  II,  p.  353. 

— Volgari/zamenio  dclle  storie  di   Paolo  OrObio,  in   Nannucci's 

■■  Manuale."    Fircnti.  1883.     Vol.  II.  p.  383. 
Botticelli  (Sandro).    Zeichnungen  von  Sandro  Botticelli  ?a  Dante's 

Cocttlicher  Komoedie  nacb  dem  Originalen  im  K.  Kupferstich 
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Kabinel  in  Berlin  herausgegeben,  im  Auftra.ge  der  Gener:ilvcr- 
waltung  dei  K.  Museen,  von  F.  Lippmann.  Berlin,  1887. 
Oblong  folio. 

'  Brentabi  (Oiione).      Dante  Alplnista  in   the   Bollettino  del   Club 
Aipino  di  Torino.      Toritio,  1886.     Vol.  XX,  No.  53. 
Browne  [Sir  Thomas).      Religio  Medici,   Letters  to  a  Friend,  etc. ; 
edited  by  W.  A.  Gieenhill.     London,  1B81.     iSmo. 
[Brum  (Leonardo).     La  vita  di  Danle  edi  Pctraica,  sciitla  in  Firenzc 
ncl  maggio  1436.    Ripubblicata  da  Fr.  Tagliaferri.    Padava,  i85e;, 
I'BuoNiRROTT  (Michelangelo).     La  Fiera.  Commedia  di  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti   il   Giovane.  e   la   Tancia,   commedia   riisticale   del 
mcdesimo  eon  annotazioni   di   Pietio    Fanfant.     F'Tfntr,    x86a. 
a  vols.,  sm.  8vo. 
[BuRCHiELi.o  (Domenico).     Sonetti   del   Burchiello.     Lnndra,  1757. 

Sm.  410. 
I-Caetam  di   Sehmonet*   (Duca  Michelangelo).      La  Maleria  della 
Divina  (Jommedia  di  Pante  Alighicri  dichiacata  in  VI  tavole. 
Seconda  Edizione.     ffnma.  1S76.     gvo. 

^-     Tre    chiose    nella    Divina    Commedia    di     Dante   Alighicri. 

Seconda  Ediiione.     Ronia.  1876.    8vo. 
Cai-fom  (Gino).     Storia  dclla  Repubblica  di  Firenze.     Fircnte,  1875. 

Large  8vo. 

Cabeh*  (Cli.icinio).     Prontuario  di   vocaboli   alicncnii   a   purecehie 

arti,  ad  alcuni  mestieii.  a  cose  domesliche,  e  altro  di  uso  cotnune 

rorino,  1846-1853.     a  vols..  Svo. 

CATBCHISMits    RoMANUS,   in    Libri    Symbolici    Eccles.   Cath.    studio 

F.  G.  Sttcitwolf  et  R.  F,.  Klener.     Onllingae.  1S46.     a  vols.,  8vo. 

CATt7i.Lua  |C.  Valerius),     /h  "  Poetae  Lalini  Velerea."      Florenliat, 

tSzg.     Large  8vo. 
Cavai.cajiti  (Guido).   In  "Rimedidiversi  AutoriToscani."    I'inegia, 
I  1531!-     8vo. 

ICaVerni  (RafTaello).     Voci  e  modi  della  Divina  Commedia  dell'  UM) 

popnlare  loscano:  Dizionaretlo.      Firenxe,  1877.     Sm.  8vo. 
ICbcco  D'  Ascoli  (Francesco  de'  Stablli).     Cecbo  Aeculano.    [s.l., 
I         1500.)    8vD. 
CELl-tui  (Benvenulo),      The  Life  of  Benveniilo  Cellini ;  newly  trans- 
lated into  English  by  J.  A.  Symonds.    Lnndou.  1K88.    i  vols..8vo. 
Cbsani  (Antonio).     Bellezze  della   Commedia  di    Dante  Alighieii; 
Dialoghi.      VlTona,  1824-36.     4  vole,  (in  3},  8vo. 
,  Chavcen  (Geoffiey).     Poetical  Workn;  with  Nolea  and  a  Glossary 
I         by  Thomas  Tyiwhitl.    LonrfoM.  1847.     Large  8 vo, 
iCmaytor   (H.   J.).     The  Troubadours  of  Danle.      Being  selections 
from  the  Works  of  Provcni^al   Poets  quoted  by  Dante,  with  In- 
lioduclion,   Notes,  Concise  Grammar  and   GloHs.iry.  by  H.  J. 
Chaylor.  M.A.     Oxford.  190a.     Svo. 
[Chvrch   IDean    Richard    W.).     Danle  and   other  Essavs.     LmdoH. 
18S8.     Sm.  8vo. 
JlAHPL  (tgnazio).     Un   Municiplo  llaliano  nell'  elit  di   Dante  All- 
ghieii.     Rom).  1865. 
{ CtCBRO   (Marcus  Tullius).     Opera   Omnia,   edidit   Car.   Frid.   Aug. 
Nobbe.    Ltifiig.  1849-50.     11  vols.,  sm.  8vo. 
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ClN»  M   INsnuA,   la  '*  Rime  di  divcTBi  Antithi  Autori  Toscani." 

CkAVM4HV«  (CUudlui).     In  "  Poetae  Lalini  Veleres."     Plortnliat, 

lll-«V,     t-arcf  Hvo. 
CoMrMiKrTi  (Dom«nJco).     V'irKilio  nel  medio  evo.    Livomo,  1872. 

*  volt..  I^vo. 
L'utiKiMMKFii  (Uiov.  Maria).     SiorJa  dclla  Volgaie  Poesla.     Veneiia. 

Cav«<.4  (ViwabnUtio  dclla).    Stt  Vocabolaiio. 

llVNiKi  (lUiiix,  Ailallwrll.  Thesaurus  HytnnologicuK,  collegil 
iu>liiH|U(i  adjvtit  H.  A.  Daniel.     Halii,  tSfi-jG.     3  vols.,  Svo. 

tUHlK     Al  lUIIIKHI. 

I.  The  Jti'i'i'ui  Ci'inmcJia :  Teits,  with  Italian  or  Latin  Com- 
nxnlAiies.  11.  Danish,  English,  French  and  German  T rans- 
lalionn  of  the /Jitiiiii  CuKi'Mfi/in.  Ill,  The /'i/i-fno .-  Texts, 
with  Itulian  and  English  Commentaries  and  Translations, 
IV,  The  Purgatorio :  Texts,  with  English  and  Flench  Com- 
iiientaiiCB  nnd  Transl.iiions.  V.  The  Paradiio  :  Texts,  with 
l\iiKli"h  Communiariesand  Translations.  VI.  Minor  Works: 
TeittB.  with  English  Translations.  Vll.  Illustialive  Puhlica- 
lionn, 

1.  Thb  Oivina  Cohmedia:  Texts,  with  iTALtAH  or  Latih 

COMMENTAR[ES. 

IUntji  AL.ioriiKRi.  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  col 
Ci'iiicnlo  dJ  Kaffaele  ANnaEOt-l.  Seconda  Edi/ionp  intcramentc 
nbtln.      /Va/'ii/;,  1S63.     8vo. 

— —  Comnienlo  atla  Divina  Commedia  d'  Andniho  Fiorentino 
orn  per  la  jirima  volta  stampato  a  cura  di  Pietro  Fanfani, 
Bolegna,  rSM-74.    3  vols.,  Svo. 

^— ^  Bbnveni'ti  de  Kahbaldis  de  Imola,  Comentum  supei 
Danlis  Aldighviii  Comediam.  nunc  primum  integre  in  lucem 
editum.  Sumplibus  Giiiliclmi  Wartrn  Vernon  cuiante  Jacobo 
Philippo  l.acaila.      Flortntiat.  1S87.     s  vols.,  large  3vo. 

-  Uenvenuto  Kambaldo  da  Imala  illunlrato  nelia  vita  e  nelle 
0])ere,  c  i1  di  lui  contmtnto  ialmo  sulla  Divina  Commedia  di 
Dante  Aliighieri  voltato  in  llaliano  datl'  awocalo  G.  Tamburini. 
Imola,  1S55-56,  3  vols..  Svo.  (Une  of  the  wor^t  translations 
ever  piinled.) 

Lb  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  col  comento  di  G. 

BiAGioLi.  Nafioli,  1S54.  3  vols.,  sm.  IJvo.  (Includes  the 
mareinal  remarks  of  Viltoiio  AJSeri,  written  in  his  copy  of  the 
Divina  ComtiiedUti) 

La  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri   novamenle  rivedula  nel 

leslo  e  dichiarata  da  B  run  one  Bianchi.  Nona  Edizione. 
Firente.   1SS6.     Sm.  Svo. 

Comniento  di  F^ranccsco  da  Bui  i  Mipra  la  Divina  t  ommcdia 

dt  Dante  Alii;hieri,  publdicato  per  cura  di  Crescenlino  Giannini. 
Piia,  1S5S-62.     3  vols.,  large  Svo. 

La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  con  note  tralte  dai 

migliori  commenti  per  cura  dl  Eugenlo  CamErini.  Milano,  iSSo. 
410. 
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Dante  Allqhieri.  La  Divina  Commedia  ridotta  a  migliot  lezione 
con  I'  bIuIo  di  ottimi  manoactittj  e  soccorsa  di  note  cdite  ed 
inedile  antichc  e  modcrne  per  cuia  di  Giuseppe  Caupi.  Torino, 
18S3-89.     3  vols.,  8vo. 

—  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  con  i1  commento  di 
Tonimaso  CaSjni.     Firciiic,  1895,      Sm.  Svo, 

—  il  Codice  Cassinei/  dcila  iJiviiia  Commedia,  per  cuta  dei 
Muraci  Benedettini  detia  Badia  di  Monte  Cassioo,  colic  Chiose 
Sincronc,      Tipografia  di  Moiile  Cusiino,  1865.      Folio. 

—  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  col  COmmentO  di 
Giovanni  Maria  Cobnoldl.     Ruma,  1887.     Hvo. 

—  Dante  con  I'  esposizione  di  M.  Bernardino  Daniello  da  Lucca, 
Vrnttia.  156B,     4to. 

—  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri,  col  comenio  di 
G.  F.  de'  Diosisi.     Fanna,  1795.     3  vols.,  folio. 

—  Chiose  Hopra  Dante.    Testo  Inedilo  ora  per  la  prima  volla 

Ciibhlicaio,   ed.   G,   J.   Warren   Lord  Vernon.     Firenxt,   1846, 
aige    Svo.      (This   work    is   better    known    as    "  Il    Palso 
Boccaccio  ".) 

—  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  col  comento  di 
Pietro  Fraticelli.     Firenie.  1864.     Sro.  Svo. 

—  Lclture  edite  e  inedile  di  Giovan  Batlista  Gelu  sopra  la 
Commedia  di  Dante,  per  cura  di  Carlo  Negroni.    Fircntt,  1S87. 

2  vols.,  roy.  Svo. 

—  La  Divina  Commedia,  ridotta  a  miglior  lezione  dagli  Acca- 
demici  della  Crusca,  con  le  chiose  di  Vincenzo  Giobebti. 
Napoli,  1865.     Svo. 

—  La  Divina  Commedia  interpretata  da  Franceaco  Gregorbtti. 
Vttiiiia,  1S6S.     Sm.  8vo. 

—  Comedia  di  Dante  degli  Allagherii,  col  Commenio  di  Jacopo 
della   Lana,  ed   Luciano   Scarabelli,     Bologna,  1866.    3  vols., 

•Svo. 

—  Comento  di  Cristophoro  LANtiiNO  florentino  sopra  la  Comedia 
di  Danthe  Poeta  eicellentissimo.  Imprnso  in  Firtnti  per 
Niihoto  di  Lor/Hto  DiUa  Mai;na  a  di  i  i  x  Dagoilo,  1481. 
Folio. 

—  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  col  commento  del 
P.  BaldassarE   Lohbardi,  Minor   Conventuale.    Fimtt,  iSjo. 

3  vols.,  roy.  fivo. 

—  Commedia  di  Dante  Allighieri  pieceduta  dalla  vita  e  da  atudi 
pieparatoii  illuatrativi  eaposia  e  commentala  da  Antonio  Lubin. 
Padopa,  18W1.      Large  Svo. 

—  La  Divma  Commedia  dichiaiata  secondo  i  principii  della 
filosofia  per   Lotenio  MAHriNi.      Torino.   1S40.     3  vols.,  Bvo. 

—  Tulte  le  opere  di  Dante  Alighieri  ;  Nuovaraente  rivedutc  ncl 
testo  dal  Dr.  E.  Moose.     Oxford,  1S94.     Sm.  Bvo. 

—  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  nuovamenie  tivcduta 
Del  tcEIo  dal  Di.  K.  Muuke.  con  initice  dci  nomi  propri  compilato 
da  Paget  Toynbce.  M.A.     Oxford,  1900.     Sm,  Svo. 

—  L'  Ottimo  Commento  della  Divina  Commedia,  ed.  da 
Alessandro  Torii,     Pita,  1837-19,    3  vols.,  Svo. 
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Dant£  ALioHiem.  PoRtille  incdite  alia  Divina  Commedia  di  Giulio 
PEHTitAKi.     Fa/Hia,  1853. 

pETKi  Alleqhehii  supei  Dantis  ipsius  Genitoris  Comoediam 

Commentarjum,  nunc  pcimum  in  lucem  editum  consilio  el 
sumpiibus  G.  J.  Bai.  Vernon,  curanle  Viiicenlio'  Naniiucci. 
Ftorenliae,  1H46.     Large  Svo. 

La  Divina  Commedia  di  Uante  Allighieri,  con  commento  del 

Prof.  Ijiacomo  PoLEr'to.     Rome,  1894.     3  vols.,  8vo. 

L'E    Phimb    Quattro    EnUiONi    della     Divina    Commedia, 

letleralmenle  rislampate  per  cura  di  G.  G.  Warren,  Lord  Vernon, 
Londra,  1S5S.     Folio. 

La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri,  illustrata  nci  luoghi 

e  nellc  persone  a  cuia  di  Corrado  Ricci.  MiIuho  (Ulrico  Hoepli). 
1898.    4I0.     (Splendid  ■•  Edition  de  Luxe  ".) 

La  Divina  Commedia  di  Danto  AUghieri  tivedula  nel  testo 

e  commcntata  da  G.  A,  Scartazzim.  Ltipiig,  i874-9o.  4  vols., 
sm.  8vo. 

Vol.    1.  Inferno,  1874.  Vol.  IlL  Paradise,  1882. 

Vol.  11.  Putgatorio,  1B75.         Vol.  IV.  Prolegomeni,  iSgo. 

La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  nveduta  nel  leslo 

e  commentatada  G.  A.  Scaktazzini.  Ediitione  Minore.  Mitano, 
1893.     Sm.  Svo. 

— ■ — -  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  riveduta  nel  lesto 
e  commenlala  da  G.  A.  Scabtazzini.  Ttr;a  Edizione  nuova- 
mente  riveduta,  corretia  e  ariicchita  col  rimario  perfeziunato,  e 
indice  dei  nomi  prnpri  e  dcllc  coae  nolabili.  Milano,  1899. 
Sm.  Svo. 

■ Ttanslatio  et  Comenlum  toiius  libri  Dantis  Aldigherii  Fratria 

Johannis  de  Serkavalle,  cum  te>:tu  Italico  Fratris  Baitholomaei 
a  Colle,  nunc  primum  edita.      Prato,  i8gi.      1  vol.,  folio. 

La  Commedia  di  Dame  Alighieri,  col  commento  inedilo  dj 

Stefano  Talice  da  Hicaldone.  (atta  pubblicare  da  S.  M.  Urn- 
berto  I,  Re  d'  llaiia  per  cura  di  Vincenzo  Promia  e  di  Carlo  Ne- 
groni.     Torino,  1886.      Folio. 

Commedia  di   Danle,  con   ragionamenti   e  note  di  Niccolft 

ToMMAS^o.     MiliiHO,  i86g.     3  vols.,  sm.  Svo, 

La  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri,  il  testo  Wittiano,  rivedulo 

da  Paget  Tovnbee.     Lonilra,  1900.     8vo. 

La  Divina  Commedis  eaposia  in  prosa  dat  conte  Francesco 

TmssTHO.     all*  ediz.     WiVano,  1864.     3  vols.,  Svo. 

La  Comedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  con  la  nova  esposiijone  di 

Alcssandro  VelluTello.      ViHfgia.  1544.      4to. 

La  Divina  Commedia  con  una  bitvc  sulBcienle  dichiarazione 

del  scnso  letleralc  divcisa  in  piii  luoghi  da  quella  dcgli  aniichi 
commcntalori,  di  Pompco  Venil'hi.  Verona,  1749.  3  vols., 
Svo. 

La  Divina  Commedia  di   Dante  Allighieri,  (icorretta  sopra 

Suatiro   dei   piii   autorevoli    tesli    a   penna   dn   Carlo   WtTTB. 
■erI'HO,  iSez.     4to. 
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II.  Danish,  English,  French  and  Gehman  Trahslations  of  the 
D I  VINA  Com  u  ED  [A. 

UaNTE  Alighieri.  Dante  AlighieiiE  Guildamelige  Komedie  (nemal 
ot  Christian  K.  F.  MoLBEtH.  CoptHkagen.  187a,  2  vols.,  sm. 
8vo.     (Third  Edition.) 

The  Hell,  the  Purgatory  and  the  Paradise  of  Danle  Alighieri, 

edited  with  tianslation  and  notes  by  Arthur  John  BuTleb. 
Londov,  1885-92.     3  vols.,  hm.  8vo. 

The  Vision:    o'.   Hell,   Purgatory,  and  Paradise  of  Dante 

Alighieri,  tianslated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Carv.  London, 
18S6.     Sm.  Bvo. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  translated  by  C.  B.  Cavlev.  London, 

[854.    4  vols.,  sm,  8vo. 

The   Divine  Comedy  of  Danle,  translated  into  Kngliab  verse 

by  James  Foed.     Loidon,  1870.     Sra.  8vo. 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Danle  Alighieri.  translated  line  for 

line  in  the  terza  lima  of  the  original,  with  notes  by  Frederick  K. 
H.  Haselpoot.  Second  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  further 
annotated.     London,  iKgg.     8vo. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dime  Alighieri.  translaled  by  Henry 

Waiisworth  LoNfiFt^LLrjw,     London,  i£>go.     3  vols.,  izmo. 

La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri,  done  into  English 

by  Edward  C.  Lowe,  D.D,,  Canon  of  Ely.     London,  Ely.  1904, 


8vo. 


The  Divine  Comedy  of  Danle  Alighieri,  translated  by  Charles 


Eliot  NOMTON, 

Hell.     London.  iSgr.     Sm.  8vo. 
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Zaubaldi   {Fiancesco}.    Vocabolaiio  Etimologico   Italiano,      Citti 

diCaslello,  iSBg.     8vo. 
Zani  oe'  Fekranti.     Di  Varie  Lezioni  da  aoslituirsi  nell'  Inferno  di 

Dante  Alighieri.     Bologna,  1855. 
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CANTO  I. 

THE   DARK   FOREST-THE   MOUNTAIN— THE  THREE  WILD 
BEASTS— V1RG11-— THE  VELTRO. 

Benvenuto  da  Imola*  remarks  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  Commentary  that  the  matter  or  subject  of 
the  Divina  Commedia  is  the  condition  of  the  human 
soul,  alike  when  it  is  joined  to  the  body,  as  after  it 
is  sepaiated  from  it.  Dante's  object  is  an  admirable 
one,  namely  to  make  men  ^ood  both  by  the  fear  af"^ 
punishments  for  sins,  and  by  the  encouragement  of 
rejyards  for  the  practice  of  virtue.  Horace  has  said  : 
Oderuni  peccare  bom  vtrtuUs  atnore,  Oderunt  peccare 
mali\  formidine  poetiae. 

The^rst  Canto  of  the  Inferno  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  Dante's  Introduction  to  the  entire 
Divina  Commedia,  rather  than  the  mere  commence- 
ment of  the  Canlica  of  the  Inferno.  Dante  is  always 
symmetrical  in  the  arrangement  of  his  writings,  and 
I  this  is  especially  seen  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  The 
Jwh'ole   poem  consists  of  one  hundred   Cantos;   the 


*  Benvenuto  de  Rambaldia  dc  Imola,  Comcntum  super 
Dantis  Aldigherii  Comediam,  nunc  primum  Jntcgre  in  lucem 
editum,  Sumptibus  Guilielmi  Warren  Vernon,  curantf  Jacobo 
Philippo  Lacaita.  Florenliae,  1887,  5  vols.,  large  8vo. 

t  Benvenuto  has  somewliat  misquoted  Horace  here,  for  the 
second  line  is  (1  Epist.  xvi,  5a,  53);  "  Tu  nihil  admUtes  in  («, 
formidine  poenfie." 
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Canto  I. 
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three  Cantiche,  of  the  Inferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the 
Paradiso,  each  containing  thirty-three,  leaving  this 
Jiirst  Canto  of  the  Inferno,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  as 
(__^an  Introduction  to  the  complete  work, 

Benvenuto  says  that  the  Inferno  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  parts,  namely,  the  Preface  {Pro- 
oenihtm)  consisting  of  the  first  three"  Cantos,  and 
the  main  subject  {lractatus),\  which  extends  over  the 
remainder. 

He  divides  this  first  Canto  into  five  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  12,  Dante  sup- 
poses himself  to  have  awakened  to  consciousness  in 
a  dark  wood. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  ij  to  ver.  30,  he  shows 
how  he  reached  a  certain  mountain. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  31  to  ver.  60,  he  re- 
lates how,  on  attempting  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
his  progress  was  opposed  by  three  wild  beasts. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  61  to  ver.  90,  he  de- 
scribes how  the  shade  of  Virgil  suddenly  came  to  his 
assistance. 

In  Division   V,  from  ver.  gi   to  ver.    136,  Dante 

*  Benvenuto  has  evidently  made  a  mistake  here.  Tor  at  the 
beginning  of  Canto  iii  he  says  thai  Dante,  having  tompleled 
his  two  introductory  Cantos,  in  the  first  of  which  he  laid  down 
his  proposition,  and  in  the  second  made  his  Invocation,  now  in 
this  third  Canto  commentes  the  main  subject  (IrMtulus).  He 
must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  Preface  (prooeiii'tum)  consists 
of  (he  tiiio  first  Cantos. 

+  tractatiis  :  On  reading  over  this  Canto  14th  January,  Tgo4 1 
after  completing  the  entire  writing  of  this  second  edilinn,  I 
would  refer  my  readers  lo  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  word 
Irathito  by  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee,  in  the  Romania.  No,  ii&,  October, 
ii)Oj.  entitled  Danlt's  Uses  of  the  Word  Trullato  in  tlit  Convivio 
and  Vila  Nuova, 
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[shows  how  he  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
Virgil. 

Division  I. — Dante  opens  the  Poem  by  telling  his 
readers  that,  at  the  time  of  his  vision,  he  had  reached 
half-way  through  the  number  of  years  usually  allotted 

t to  man,  and  that  his  life  was  dark  and  shadowed,  be- 
cause he  was  not  walking  in  the  straight  way,  nor  in 
the  path  of  virtue. 
Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
^_  Mi  ritrovai  *  per  una  selva  oscura,  t 

^H  Che  la  dirilta  via  era  smarrita. 

*  Mi  ritrovai :  Most  of  the  translators  render  this  "I  found 
myself,"  which  does  not  give  the  full  meaning  of  riCrovarsi,  "to 
find  oneself  again,"  ''to  recover  one's  senses,"  etc.  It  means 
a.  (treat  deal  more  than  simply  ""  irovni.  Giuliani  {Metado  di 
commntlare  la  Divina  Coinniediu,  Florence,  1861)  writes  on  mi 
rilrovai :  "  che  fu  un  dire,  mi  riscossi  c  vxdi :  ovvero,  a  parlare 
piii  spiegato,  riscuolendomi  dal  sonno  onde  io  era  preso  in  su 
quel  puntn  che  io  abbandonai  la  verace  via  (ver.  iij,  ricomshhi^ 
"['  awidi,  wi'  accor%i,  che  io  era  dentro  una  selva  oscura.  Questi 
verbi,  quantunque  di  molto  significativi,  pure  non  bastano  di 
per  s^  soli  a  rappresentarci  il  complesso  delle  idee  volute  in- 
chiudere  nel  mi  ritrovai." 

i per  una  selva  oscura  :  "  E  di  necessitS  a  supplire  verbo,  che 
serva  alia  proposizione  per,  come  sarebbc  Anditre,  Errart.  e  non 
Bisert ;  allramente  si  sarebbe  detto  In  una  selva."  (Ca.stel- 
vctro,  Spoiisiont  di  Lodtyvics  Castdvetro  a  xxix  canti  delF  In/trna 
Dantesco  ora  per  la  prima  volla  data  in  luce  da  Giuvanni  Fraiidosi, 
Modena,  i885,  410.)  The  above  extract  from  an  old  Commen- 
tator Is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as,  to  construe /cr  who  selva  oscura 
"  in  a  dark  wood  "  is  but  a  slip-shod  translation.  Scarlazzini 
remarks  that  the  forest  is  the  symbol  ofthe  life  of  sin  into  which 
Dante  had  strayed  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  and  from  which 
Virgil  delivered  him.  He  adds  that  the  best  commentary  on  this 
passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  reproofs  that  Beatrice  administered 
to  Dante  in  the  later  Cantos  of  the  Purgalorio,  and  especially 
in  XXX,  134-141.  Longfellow  says  of  ic/i'ii  "sfKCrt  that  it  is  the 
dark  forest  of  human  life,  with  its  passions,  vices  and  per- 
plexities of  alt  kinds  ;  politically,  the  stale  of  Florence  with  its 
factions,  Guelph  and  Ghibelline.     In  Coiivilo,  iv,  24, 11.  133-137, 
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In  the  middle  of  the  pathway  of  our  hfe  {i.e. 
when  I  was  thirty-five  years  old),  I  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that  1  was  (passing)  through  a  dark 
wood,  for  that  the  straight  way  was  lost. 

Dante  was  born  in  1265.  and  therefore  in  1300, 
the  supposed  date  of  the  vision,  he  was  just  thirty- 
live  years  old.  In  Psalm  xc,  10,  we  read  that  "  the 
J  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten." 
In  Convito,  iv,  23,  11.  61-94,  Dante  points  out  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  turning  point  of  human  life : 
"  Tornando  dunque  alia  nostra  [vUa]  sola,  della  quale 
a!  presenle  s'  inlende,  si  dico,  ch'  ella  procede  ad 
immaKine  di  questo  Arco,  montando  e  discendendo. 
...  La  dove  sia  il  punto  sommo  di  questo  Arco  .  .  . 
e  forte  da  sapere.  .  .  .  E  io  credo  che  nelli  perfet- 
tamente  natiirati  esso  ne  sia  nel  trentacinquesimo 
anno," 

In  the  bix  following  lines  Dante  laraeiita_the 
,     difficulty  of  adequately  describing  the  path  of  sin. 


Dante  says  :  "cos!  I'  Adolescente,  ch'  entra  nella  selva  erronea 
di  questa  vita,  non  saprcbbe  lencrc  11  buon  cammino,  se  dalli 
suoi  maggiori  non  gli  fosse  mostrato,"  Dante  (Purg.  xxiii, 
1 15-121),  addressing  Porcse  de'  Donati,  tells  us  what  the  forest 
was  from  which  Virgil  delivered  him  ; 

"  Perch'  io  a  lui ;  '  Se  ti  riduci  a  menle 

Qual  fosti  meco  e  quale  io  teco  fui, 
Ancor  fia  grave  il  memorar  presente. 
Di  qucUa  vita  mi  volse  costui 

Che  mi  va  innanzi,  1'  altr'  ier,  quando  tonda 
Vi  si  mostr&  la  suora  di  colui 
(E  il  sol  mostraij.'" 

Compare  also  2  Pet.  ii,  rs  ;  "  Which  have  torsakcn  the  righl 
way,  and  are  t;one  astray."  On  ihe  whole,  I  prefer  to  under- 
stand the  dark  wood  to  mean  "the  path  of  sin,"  rather  than 
human  life  generally. 
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E '"'  quanto  a  dir  qual  era  i  cnsa  dura 

Questa  sclva  selvaggia  f  ed  aspra  e  forte, 
Che  nel  pensier  rinnuova  J  la  paura  ! 

Tanto  e  amara,S  che  poco  fi  piu  morte: 
Ma  per  trattar  del  ben  |]  ch'  i'  vi  trovai, 
Dirft  dell'  allrelT  coae  ch'  io  v'  ho  scorte. 


•  E  qiianto  a  dir  qual  tra  i'  cosii  diita  :  Caslelvelro  (of.  cU.\ 
remarks  thai  two  interpretations  may  be  put  upon  these  wurda, 
namely  (h)  what  a  hard,  difficult  thing  it  is  to  find  words 
adequate  to  describe  the  ruggcdness  of  this  wood,  or  (6)  that  it 
is  a  grievous,  painful  thing  "  Io  me  to  recall  to  mind  the  terror 
and  the  agony  that  1  underwent  during  that  night  that  1 
passed  in  it ",  But  Castelvetro  thinks  thai  I.  7,  lanto  i  amara 
ckt  poco  i  piil  morU  pninls  unmistakably  Io  the  latter  inter- 
pretation, for  the  not  being  able  lully  t»  describe  anything 
would  not  be  mortal  bitterness,  but  mere  impossibility.  The 
more  common  reading  is  Ahi!  quanlo.  but  Blanc  {Saggio  di 
una  inlcrprdatione  fihlngka  delta  Diuiiia  Commidia,  vcrsionc 
ititlimni  di  O.  Occ'wni,  Trieste,  1S65,  sm.  Rvo)  says  thai  the 
oldest  MSS.  read  E  or  £/,  and  the  particle  et  (Modern  Ital.  edj 
is  solely  a  copula,  and  belits  the  narrative  manner.  Others 
read  Eh,  ah,  or  E  with  ihe  signiflcation  of  A  hi ! 

fstivaggia:  Biagioli  remarks  that  one  should  note  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  epithets  selvaggia,  meaning  "  uncultivated  and  de. 
aerted,"  whence  the  word  comes  to  be  aspra,  "rough,"  and 
from  the  two  preceding  epithets  we  get  Io  forte,  i.i.   "tangled 

I  like  a  jungle." 

t  rimiuova  la  paura  .*  Compare  Virgil,  jEn.  ii,  3 : 

"  Infandum,  regina,  jubcs  renovare  dolorem.'' 

'Scartaiiini,  comparing  the  two  passages,  observes  that  in/nn- 

I  (flint  is  the  hard  thing  Io  tell,  and  doUinni  the  bitterness. 

!)  Tanlo  i  miiara,  the  poio  i  piu  morle  :  Compare  Eectus,  xli,  i 
IVulgaU::  "O  mors,  quam  amara  est  memoria  lua  homini 
pacem  habenti  in  subatantiis  suis  I  " 

Wben:   Bcnvenuto  remarks  that  if  it  should  be  asked  what 

I  is  the  good  that  Danle  found  in  Hell,  the  answer  is  that  the 
good  is  manifold  (miillipUxi,  for  by  the  sight  and  contemplation 

'  of  the  vices  and  their  punishments  one  may  discern  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  wicked,  the  emendation  01  many,  and  the 
perfecting  of  ihe  good.  Boethiua  {PhUiisuphiae  Ciiiisalatwnis 
lihri  quinqiu,  rectnsiiil  Riidvlfiis  Pciptr,   Lipaiae,  1871,  sm.  8vo, 

1  Lib.  iv,  Pros,  ivisays  :  "  Habent  igilurimprobi,  cum  puniuntur, 
quidcm  boni  aliquid  adnexum,  poenam  ipsam  scilicet,  quae 
ralionc  justitiae  bona  est !  .  .  .  Multo  igittir  infeliciores  improbi 

•  aunt  mjusta  impunitate  donali,  quam  justa  ultionc  puniti." 
H altrt  cost:  Uiuliani  prefers  the  reading  altt  cast,   but  no 
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And  how  grievous  a  thing  it  is  to  tell  what  this 
forest  was,  barren,  rough  and  impenetrable,  which 
in  the  (mere)  thought  renews  the  dread  !  So 
bitter  is  it,  that  death  is  little  more  so:  but  to 
treat  of  the  good  that  I  found  in  it,  I  will  speak 
of  the  other  things  that  I  saw  there. 

In  the  next  three  lines,  says  Benvenuto,  Dante 
answers  an  imaginary  question.  Some  might  ask 
him  :  "  If  to  have  been  in  the  forest  is  such  a  bitter 
experience,  why  didst  thou  go  there  ?  " 

To  this  Dante  would  reply  that  he  cannot  telt, 
for  he  was  so  full  of  sleep  at  the  time  that  he 
entered  therein.  This  sleep  may  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  view  of  St.  Augustine  and  other 
theologians,  who  held  that  the  soul  is  created  by 
God  in  an  instant  of  time,  when  it  is  infused  into 
a  body  conceived  basely,  and  therefore  this  sleep  is 
sin.  _The  main  point  that  Dante  wishes  to  enforce 
is  this :  "  Do  not  ask  me  how  I  entered  into  this 
forest,  i.e,  into  the  path  of  sin,  tor  all  are  burn  evil: 
therefore  I  cannot  possibly  recollect  anything  about 
tny  first  entrance  into  the  forest." 

r  non  so  ben  ritlir*  com'  io  v'  entrai  lo 

Tant'  era  pien  di  Bonno  t  in  bu  quel  punta, 

Tuscan  Commentator  adopts  it.  Altt.  preceded  by  ben  ch'  to, 
would  scarcely  apply  to  Hell  itself,  though  it  would  do  so  lo 
Purgatory  and  Paradise,  besides  which,  alU  is  not  a  t;ood 
antithesis  lo  hm.  The  Padre  Giuliani,  be  it  noted,  was  a 
Piedmonteae,  though  he  wrote  in  such  loving  terms  of  Tuscany 
and  Tuscans  in  his  charming  work  DilUit  del  Parlare  Tostano. 

"  non  so  ben  ridir  et  seq. ;  Compare  John  xii.  35  ( Vulgate) : 
"Qui  ambulal  in  tenebris,  neadt  quo  vadat." 

i pien  di  iunno  :  Compare  Rmn,  xiii,  11 ;  "  Knowing  the  time, 
that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep:  tor  now  is  our 
salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed."  And  Jer.  li,  39: 
"  1  will  make  them  drunken,  thai  they  may  rejoice,  and  sleep 


Che  la  verace  vtA  '  abbandonai. 

How  I  entered  therein  I  cannot  well  recall,  so  foil 
was  1  of  sleep  at  that  time  when  I  abandoned  the 
true  way. 

This,  according  to  Benvenuto,  means  the  period  of 
Dante's  life,  when  he  deserted  the  path  of  virtue. 
Man  at  the  commencement  of  his  life  walks  in  the 
slumber  of  ignorance  and  original  sin,  until  he  is 
a  yount;  man,  but  he  is  not  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame,  because  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  use  of 
free-will,  and  therefore  Dante  rightly  says  that  he 
cannot  well  recall  how  he  entered  into  that  forest, 
so  full  was  he  of  slumber  when  he  quitted  the  way 
of  truth. 

Division    11.  —  After   wandering    for   some    time 


a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the  Lord."  And  Isa. 
xxix,  ig :  "For  the  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit 
ot  deep  steep,  and  tiath  closed  your  eyes."  Compare  also  St. 
Augusiine  (Aueustinus,  S.  Aur,  Opera  Omnia,  studio  Mona- 
chorum  Ord.  S.  Bencdieti,  Bassani,  1797-1807,  18  voU.  in 
9,  4I0),  Hnarralio  in  Psiilmum  Ixii,  vol.  v,  p.  807,  D  ;  "  Bonus 
somnus  i:orpons,  <jUo  reparatur  valetudo  corporis.  Somnus 
autem  animae  est  oblivisci  Deum  auum.  Quaecumque  anima 
obhta  fuerit  Deum  auum,  dormit  .  .  .  Dicit  ergo  quibusdam 
Apostolus,  Surge  qui  dermis,  et  exsurge  a  morluis,  et  illumina- 
bit  te  Chriatus." 

*  vtrace  via  :  Qompare  Conv.  jv,  12,  II.  iSi-iqi  :  "Verameole 
cosi  questo  cammino  si  perde  per  errore,  come  le  strade  della 
terra  .  .  .  neila  vita  umana  sono  diversi  cammini,  dclli  quail 
uno  c  veracissimo,  e  un  altro  fallacissimo,  e  certi  men  fallaci, 
c  certi  men  vetaci."  And  ibid,  iv,  n,  II.  60,  61 :  "  Uno  solo 
callc  e  quclio  che  noi  mena  alia  nostra  pace."  Compare  also 
3  Pet.  ii.  i  {V'titgatt):  "  Multi  sequuntur  eorum  luxurias,  per 
quos  via  veritatis  blasphemabitur,"  And  ibid.  15:  "  Derc- 
linquenles  rectam  viam  erraverunt,  secuti  viam  Balaam  ex 
Bosor,  qui  mercedem  iniquitatis  amavit."  Compare  a.\so  John 
xiv,  6:  "Jesus  saith  unto  him,  1  am  Ihc  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life." 
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through  the  forest,  Dante  at  length  reaches  a  moun- 
tain, which,  on  looking  up,  he  sees  is  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Benvenuto  asks  what  this 
mountain  represents.  Certainly  Virtue,  he  thinks, 
which  being  high,  leads  Man  up  to  Heaven,  and  in 
like  manner  the  valley  is  an  emblem  of  Vice,  which  ,iv 
being  low  leads  Man  down  to  Hell ;  for  the  moun-/ 
tain  is  near  to  Heaven,  and  consequently  to  God; 
the  valley  is  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  consequentlj 
to  Hell,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Earth. 

Ma  poi  ch'  ID  fui  al  pie  d'  un  colle*'  giunlo. 

L^  dove  tcrminava  quella  valle  t 

Che  m'  avea  di  paura  il  cor  compunto,  15 

Guardai  in  alto,  e  vidi  le  sue  spallc 

Vestite  gii  de'  raggi  del  pianeta  J 

Che  mena  drittog  altrui  per  ogni  calle, 

* colU :  "  Hie  accipit  auctor  coUem  pro  virtutibus,  et  vallem 
vel  silvam  pro  vitiis."  {Cvdict  Cassinese).  "Si  quacritur  quid 
aigniticet  mons,  bene  mtclligitur  stgnificare  majora  praecepta 
justitiae."  (St.  AuRUstine,  lib.  1,  df  S(rm,  Dom.  in  Monte): 
"Quis  ascendet  in  monlem  Domini,  aut  quls  slabit  in  loco 
sancto  ejus?  Innocens  manibus  el  mundo  corde."  {Psalm 
xxiii,  3.  4,  V'ulgalt.) 

t  valU ;  We  must  understand  valle  and  selva  oscura  as  Iden- 
tical terms.  See  Inf.  xv,  50,  51,  where  Dante  says  to  Bruneiio 
Latini : 

" '  mi  smarri'  in  una  valle, 
Avanti  che  I'  el^  mia  fosse  piena.' " 
Compare  Conv.   iv,  20,   11.  74-78:  "Questi  cotali,  la  cui  anims, 
i  privata  di  que&to  lume,  che  essi  sieno  siccome  valti  voile  ad 
aquilone,  ovvero  apelonche  sotterranee,  dove  la  luce  del  sole 
mai  non  diacende." 

Ipiancla  :  According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  Sun  was 
a  planet.  In  Conv.  iii,  ri.  II,  50-51 :  "  Orn  e  da  ragionare  per 
lo  Sole  spirituale  e  inteUigibitt,  ch'  k  Iddio,"  The  Sun  is  also 
used  as  a  ligure  of  God.  Compare  Par.  xxv,  53,  54 : 
"...  com'  d  scrilto 
Nel  sol  che  raggia  tutlo  noslro  sluolo." 
Compare  also  Sfal.'w,  2:  -'The  Sun  ol  righteousness  [shall] 
arise  with  healing  in  his  wings." 

g  Chi  mtna  dritio  :    Compare  John  viii,   la :  "I  am  the  light 
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But  after  I  had  reached  the  foot  of  a  hill,  there, 
where  that  valley  ended  which  had  pierced  my 
heart  with  fear,  I  looked  far  upward,  and  beheld 
its  shoulders  already  clothed  with  the  rays  of  that 
planet  (the  Sun)  which  leads  other  men  straight, 
through  every  path. 

Benvenulo  observes  that  up  to  this  time  Dante 
had  been  contemplating  only  the  lowest  temporal 
matters  of  the  senses  {ista  infimn  sensibilia  temporalia), 
but  that  now  be  begins  to  raise  bis  heel,  that  is,  his 
thougbls,  towards  exalted  and  eternal  excellences 
(iirf  alta  virtualia  et  aeterna). 

Dante  finds  that  bis  contemplation  of  the  Sun- 
illumined  heights  has  given  a  little  respite  to  his 
fears. 


Allor  fu  la  paura  un  poco  queta 

Che  nel  lago*  del  cor  m'  era  durata 
La  nottc  t  ch'  i'  passai  con  tanla  piHa.  | 
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of  the  world  :  he  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 

*  lago  del  (or  :   Under  the  head  of  Lago  the  Gran  Dhionario 
(g  lo)  gives  the  signification  of  "Concaviti,  Profondo."      Com- 
pare Baeco  in  Toscuiia,  Ditirambo  di  Francesco  Kedl,  921-92^: 
"  1  buon  vini  son  quegli  che  acqueiano 
Le  procelle  si  fosche  e  rubelle, 
Che  nel  lago  del  cor  V  anime  iiiquietano," 
t  La  nolle :   Used  here,  as  very  frequently  in  Holy  Scripture. 
as  a  symbol  of  ignorance,  error  and  security  that  is  both  carnal 
and  sinful. 

\piita:  Blanc  iVocabolario  Danttsco)  remarks  that  Dante 
has  preferred  to  make  use  of  this  poetical  form,  instead  of 
pictii,  in  the  sense  of  "  anguish,  torment,  grief,"  or  for  anything 
that  would  be  calculated  to  excite  pity.     Compare  Snf.  vii,  97; 

"  Or  disccndiamo  omai  a  maggior  piita." 
See  however  conversely,  Inf.  vi,  a  : 

"  Dinanzi  alia  piet^  de'  due  cognali." 
I  where ^(4  is  explained  by  Scartazzini  as  pietoio  laftUo. 
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Then  was  the  terror  somewhat  quieted,  which  had 
continued  in  the  depth  of  niy  heart  throughout  the 
night  that  1  had  passed  in  so  much  anguish. 

On  lago  del  cuore  Boccaccio  (^Comenlo)  explains : 
"  E  nel  cuore  una  parte  concava,  sempre  abbondante 
di  sangue,  nella  quale,  secondo  I'  opinione  d'  alcuni, 
abitano  li  spirlti  vitali  ;  *  .  ,  .  ed  e  quella  parte 
ricettacolo  d'  ogni  nostra  passione;  e  percio  dice 
chc  in  quello  gli  era  perseverata  la  passione  della 
paura  avuta."  Longfellow  aptly  describes  lago  as 
the  deep  mountain  tarn  of  Dante's  heart,  dark  with 
its  own  depth,  and  the  shadows  hanging  over  it. 

Benvenuto  says  Dante  is  right  in  laying  aside  his 
fears,  for  from  the  moment  that  he  began  but  in  a 
slight  degree  to  recognise  the  light  of  virtue,  he  could 
immediately  conceive  a  hope  of  finding  his  way  out 
of  the  dark  forest. 

Dante  now  describes  the  disposition  of  his  mind, 
and  likens  himself  to  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  who, 
having  through  much  anxiety  and  danger  reached 
the  shore,  looks  back,  and  gazes  with  awe  upon  the 
tempestuous  waves. 

E  come  quci  che  con  lena.  aflannata 
(Jscito  fuor  de\  pelago  alia  riva, 
Si  volgc  air  acqua  perigliosa  e  guata ;  f 


* spitili  Ttfali :  Compare  l^ita  Nuovii,  §  ii,  11.  19-29;  "lo  spinto 
della  vita,  lo  ([iialc  dimora  nella  segretissima  camera  del  core, 
comincio  a  trcinare  ...  In  quel  punto  lo  spirito  animale,  il 
quale  dimora  ncll'  alta  camera,  nella  quale  tutti  li  spirit!  scnsi- 
tivi  pcirtano  le  loro  percezioni,  bi  tominei6  a  maravifjliare." 

f  glut  la  :  GuaUire  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  guardare  here. 
In  the  Tancia  of  M.  A.  Buonarroti  (the  younger).  Act  I,  sc.  i, 
we  find  a  special  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  the  [chrhUning 
feast  on  birth  oj  a  lioy^  following  passage; 
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CosI  r  animo  mio  che  ancor  fuggiva,* 
Si  volse  indietro  a  rimirar  lo  passo, 
Che  non  lascio  t  giammai  persona  viva. 

And  even  as  he,  who  with  panting  breath,  having 
emerged  from  the  ocean  on  to  the  shore,  turns  to 
the  perilous  water  and  gazes  ;  so  did  my  spirit, 
which  still  WHS  fleeing,  turn  itself  back  to  con- 
template that  pass  (the  dark  wood),  which  no 
person  ever  quitted  alive, 

Benvenuto  points  out  how  appropriate  is  this 
comparison,  for  Dante,  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner, 
having  escaped  from  the  bitter  ocean  of  the  world, 
and  after  struggling  through  so  many  billows  of  vice, 


H^  Ami 
"^  di  A, 


"  Quand'  e'  si  fece  un  di  la  scapponala 
In  Pian  Mugnone.  il  vidi  slralunare, 
E  sentii  ch'  e'  diceva  ;  Ella  mi  ^uata." 
Anton  Maria  Salvini  (Annotaxumi  soptii  la  l-'Ura  t  la   TilHcia 
di  M.  A.  Buonarroti  il  giovani,  Firenze,  lyaG,  folio)  in  a  note 
explains  eiiala  :  "Cio^  mi  guarda  spesso,  e  vagheggla.      Non 
isdcgnik  d  us  a  re  que&la  parola,  che  si  usa  in  conlado,  per  ta 
foraa  di  sua  propriety,  il  rostro  Danlc  in  queslo  verso ;  Si  volge 
ull'  acqua  perigliosa  e  guala  ;  cioi  guarda  con  istupore  ;  e  ap- 
punto  gti  amanti  eosi  guardano  presi  di  maraviglia." 

*  r  animu  ,  .  .  cht  ancor  fuggiva :  Compare  Homer, //im/,  iii, 
33- JS,  where  is  most  vividly  expressed  the  terror  of  Paris  on 
meeting  Menetaus  in  battle  : 

"'Qi  B'  ur«  n't  T(  ipdtovTtt  JJIuiv  itakivopaos  anioTii 
Of|)(a(  iv  B'l'^'ni'  '"'"  *■*  rpofioc  tWaffi  yvia, 
'A<ir  t'  dwjtiifHfiKi'.  ijupDt-  ri  /tw  fiX»  irojxidv-" 

f  Che  non  /uscio  et  seq.  :  Compare  Jtr.  ii,  6:  ""The  Lord 
.  .  .  that  ted  us  through  the  wildernc<>s.  through  a  land  of 
deserts  and  of  pits;  through  a  land  of  drought,  and  of  the 
shadow  ol  death  ;  through  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through, 
and  where  nc  man  dwelt."  Compare  Rom.  viii,  6 :  "  For  to  be 
carnally  minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  Iif:: 
and  peace."  Compare  Cony,  iv,  7,  II.  119,  120:  •■  vivcrt  nel- 
I'uomo  4  ragione  usarc."  Compare  also  Spenser,  Faerie  QaetH, 
Book  1,  Canto  v,  at.  31  : 

"There  creature  never  past, 
That  backe  returned  without  heavenly  graco." 
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had  at  length  reached  the  quiet  haven  of  virtue,  and 
was  looking  back  in  anguish  at  the  mortal  peril  to 

his  soul  in  which  he  had  so  long  remained. 

Castelvetro  thinks  that  in  one  respect  Dante  was 
unHke  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  in  that  it  was  not 
with  his  body  that  he  turned  to  look  back  upon  the 
danger  which  he  had  escaped,  but  only  with  his 
mind  and  his  awe-stricken  thoughts. 

Dante  now  compares  himself  to  a  traveller,  who, 
having  taken  a  short  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
girds  himself  up  to  commence  the  ascent. 


Poi  ch'  ei*'  posato  un  poco  Jl  corpo  lasKo, 
Ripresi  via  per  la  piaggia  diserla, 
Si  che  11  pii  fermo  sempre  era  il  piu  basso  ;  t 
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*  ci,  from  ert,  for  avert,  stands  here  for  ibhi.  Nannueci 
{AnaUsi  CritUa  del  Vcrbi  Ilaliaiii,  Firenze,  1843,  8vo,  ^<j<j,  §  9) 
gives  ihc  following ;  "  Da  ere  sono  :  ei,  Cil{,  tc  a  i,  tnimo,  esle, 
tronu,  era,  eno  i>  etiriti"  The  expression  Is  frequenl  among  old 
Italian  writers,  t^.  Fra  Guittone  ; 

"  Per6  ni'  ti  diparluto 
Da  essa,  e  qua  vcnuto." 
Dante  da  Majano : 

"  Che  mai  in  ci6  non  el  consideranza." 
Cino  da  Pistoja  : 

'■  Or  foss'  io  morto  quando  la  mirai, 
Che  non  hei  poi  se  non  dolore  e  pianto." 
t  SI  ihe  il  pii  fcrmo  srmprc  era  il  piU  liasso  ;  I  cannot  agree 
with  some  English  Commentators  who  hold  that  because  maiio 
slancu  signifies  "left  hand,"  eTi^o,  pii  fermo  must  sisnify  "right 
foot."  There  is  no  sort  of  evidence  thai  I  can  find  that  it  ever 
was  so  understood  among  the  old  Commentators,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  Ihe  Ottimo  and  Lana,  express  smne 
opinion,  and  almost  invariably  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  allegorical  sense,  of  the  upper  foot  signifying  man's 
afieclion  for  things  htavenly,  the  lower  foot  for  things  earthly 
(see  Piciro  di  Dante;  Faho  Bouaccin ;  Arninimd  TiiHtiithia ; 
Coiiic  Camnesi  :  Buli,  clc.J. 


Canto  I. 
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After  that  I  had  for  a  while  rested  my  weary  body, 
I  resumed  my  way  over  the  lonely  steep,  in  such 
wise  that  the  lower  foot  was  always  the  firmly 
planted  one. 

Benvenuto  explains  that  whereas  in  plain  language 
{simpliciler  loqtietulo)  the  lower  foot  of  a  man  as- 
cending a  hill  is  always  the  one  upon  which  hisi 
whole  body  is  supported,  in  the  moral  or  allegorical  1 
sense  the  lower  foot  means  love,  which  was  dragging 
Dante  down  to  the  lower  things  of  earth  {ad  in/eriora 
terrena).  and  this  lower  fool  was  more  firmly  planted 
and  more  powerful  than  the  upper  foot,  which  also 
means  love,  but  the  love  ihat  tends  to  things  on 
high.  Benvenuto  says  the  line  must  be  taken  in 
the  following  order:  sicche  il  pie  pin  basso  seinpre  era 
il  fermo,  which  translated  would  be :  "  So  that  the 
lower  foot  was  always  ihe  firm  one."  Likewise 
Serravalle: '  "Per  pcdem  inferiorem  intellige  amorem 
terrenorum  :  superior  significat  amorem  supernorum. 
Modo  vuU  dicere  auctor,  quod  amor  terrenorum 
trahebat  eum  ad  vallem  fortius  quam  pes  superior, 
idest  quam  amor  supernorum  trahebat  eum  ad 
superna."  Lubin  remarks  that  the  passage  must 
undoubtedly  be  taken  in  its  allegorical  sense,  the 
feel  signifying  the  affections.f 

*Tramlatio  ct  Comtntum  totiui  libri  Dantii  Aldightrii  Fratris 
Johannis  de  Serravalle  cum  it.xlu  Italico  Fratris  Bartholomaei 
a  Colle.  niiHi:  firimum  iditu.     Prato.  1691,  i  vol.,  folio. 

+  Wc  find  many  instances  of  the  feet  used  to  signify  the 
affections,  as  well  in  the  works  of  Dante,  as  in  those  of  the 
theologians.     Compare  Purg.  xviii,  4j'45  : 

"  '  Chi  s"  amore  4  di  fuori  a  noi  offerto, 
E  I'aninia  noR  va  con  altro  piedc, 
Se  dritia  o  torta  va,  non  k  suo  merto.'" 
.And  Per.  iii,  27  : 
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Division  III. — Dante  now  relates  how  his  advance 
up  the  mountain  is  opposed  by  three  wild  beasts, 
namely,  a  Leopard,  a  Lion  and  a  Wolf,  who  seek  to 
hinder  him  from  cariying  out  his  good  intentions. 

Ed  ecco,  quasi  al  cotninciar  dell'  erta, 
Una  lonza  *  legfiiera  e  presta  molto, 
Che  di  pel  maculato  era  copcrta. 

"  Poi  sopra  il  vero  ancor  lo  pi^  non  fida." 
And  Par.  v,  6; 

"Cosi  nel  bene  appreso  move  i!  picde," 
Also  St.  Gregory  (quoted  by  Lubin  as  being  "In  Bttk.  Horn. 
14";  but  I  cannot  verify  the  reference):  "  I'osl  agnitionem 
suavltatis  Dei  unus  in  nobis  pes  sanus  remanet,  atque  alius 
claudicat  Omnis  quippe  qui  uno  pede  claudicat,  soli  illi  pedi 
innititur,  quern  sanum  habet :  quia  et  cui  terrenum  desiderium 
jam  arcfaclum  fuerit.  in  solo  pede  amoris  Dei  tola  vjrlute  sc 
sustinet,  et  in  ipso  stut;  quia  pedem  amoris  seculi,  quern 
ponere  in  lerra  consueverat,  jam  a  terra  suspensum  portat." 
Lubin  remarks  that  Dante  expresses  the  converse  of  this:  his 
firmly  planted  foot  was  the  downward  one  ;  that  is,  his  love 
for  the  things  of  this  world  was  still  strongest  in  him.  "  Pes 
animae  amor  est ;  qui  si  rectus  est,  dicitur  charitas,  si  curvus, 
dicitur  cupiditaa."  (St,  Augustine  (?i,  quoted  by  Lubin. | 
Kichard  de  St.  Victor  (Part  1,  Lib.  i,  35)  observes  that  when 
with  our  afTeciions  we  follow  after  sensual  pleasures,  or,on  the 
other  hand,  seek  intelligently  to  avoid  them,  are  we  not 
struggling  to  walk  with  our  two  feet,  first  one  way,  and  then 
the  other;  now  lo  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  in  order  to  open 
for  ourselves  the  way  to  our  desires  which  lies  between  pros- 
perity and  adversity  ? 

* hnza  :  Benvenuto,  after  discussing  at  great  length  the 
different  meanings  claimed  for  toma,  namely,  lynx,  panther  or 
leopard,  decides  emphatically  for  the  last  [pardus]  as  follows: 
"Credo  tamen  quod  autor  potius  intelligat  hie  de  pardo,  quam 
de  aliis,  tum  quia  proprietates  pardi  magis  videnlur  convenire 
luxuriae  [sensuality],  ut  patet  ex  dictis,  tum  quia  istud  vocabu' 
lum  fiorentioum  hiua  videtur  magis  imporlarc  pardum,  quam 
aliam  feram.  Unde,  dum  semel  portaretur  quidam  pardus  per 
Florentiam,  pueri  concurrcntes  clamabant:  vide  lonciam,  ut 
nihi  narrabnt  suaviasimus  Boccatius  de  Certaldo."  The  whole 
passage  relating  to  the  three  beasts  may  be  compared  to 
Jtrtm.  V,  6 ;  "  Wherefore  a  lion  out  of  the  forest  shall  slay  them. 
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And  behold,  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ascent,  a  Leopard,  light  and  exceedingly  nimble, 
which  was  covered  with  a  spotted  hide. 

Nearly  all  the  ancient,  and  many  of  the  modern 
Commentators,  take   the   Leopard   as   a  symbol   of 
^concupiscence   of  the  flesh,   or   Sensuality.      Some 
f  have  considered  it  to  mean  Florence,  and  its  varie- 
gated hide  to  refer  to  the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and 
B  Neri. 

H     It  would  appear  from  the  remarkable  passage  in 

B/m/*.  xvi,*  that   Dante  had   at   this   point  made  an 

attempt  to  capture  the  Leopard  with  the  cord  that 

was  about  his  waist.     This  Lombardi  interprets  as 

^signifying  that  Dante  had  endeavoured  t_oj;e5train 

his  sensual   appetites   by  girding   himself  with   the 

•Franciscan  cord. 
Benvenuto  considers  the  comparison  of  the  two 
passages  to   be  a    distinct   proof   that   the  Leopard 
signifies  Sensuality,  and  not  Vain  Glory,  as   some 
have  supposed. 
■      Benvenuto  begs  his  readers   here  to   notice  that 
BDante  pictures  only  three  wild  beasts  as  opposing 
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and  a  wolf  of  the  evenings  shall  spoil  Ihem,  a  leopard  shall 
watch  over  their  cities."     Compare  also  Hahakkiik  i,  8 :  "  Their 
horses  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than 
the  evening  wolves." 
*  See  InJ.  xvi,  106-108 : 

"  lo  avevB  una  corda  intorno  cinta, 
B  con  cssa  pensai  alcuna  volta 
Prender  la  lon/a  ailc  pcllt  dipinla." 
See  also  /«/.  xxvii,  67,  68  : 

"  lo  Tui  uom  d'  arnie,  c  poi  lui  cordclliero, 
Credendomi,  si  cioto,  (arc  ammenda." 
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his  progress  towards  the  hill  of  vinue,  for  there  are 
three  principal  vices  which  commonly  assail  Man  at" 
three  different  periods  of  his  Hfe.  namely,  Sensuality 
in  youth,  Pride  or  Ambition  in  manhood,  and  Avarice  j 
or  Cupidity  in  old  age. 

Dante  finds  it  impossible  to  evade  the  attacks  of 
the  Leopard. 

E  non  mi  si  partis,  dinanzi  hI  volto; 

Ami  impcrtiva  tanio  II  mio  cammino,  35 

Ch'  io  fui  per  ritornar  pi£i  volte  vftlto.* 

And  it  would  not  withdraw  from  before  my  face; 
nay,  rather  it  was  impeding  my  way  so  much, 
that  many  times  did  I  turn  round  to  retrace  my 
steps. 

Benvenuto  observes  that  in  good  sooth  Dante 
fought  hard  against  the  malady  of  Sensuality.  He 
is  so  assailed  by  it  now,  that  he  turns  again  and 
again,  being  tempted  to  fall  back  into  his  former  life 
of  sin. 

Dante  now  defines  the  time  at  which  he  com- 
mences his-Journey  through  the  regions  of  eternity, 
about  which  there  is  much  disagreement  among  the 
different  Commentators.  Having  first  described  the 
time  of  day  and  the  season  of  the  year,  he  next  re- 
lates how  there  appeared  to  him  a  second  wild  beast, 
namely,  a  Lion,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  figure  of 
Pride  or  Ambition,  but  politically,  is  thought  to  refer 
to  the  Royal  House  of  France. 

*  per  rilartiar  .  .  .  vSUo  :  In  Rom.  vii,  21,  Si.  Fflul  says  :  "  I 
find  then  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  preaent 
with  me." 
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Tempo  era  dal*  principio  del  mattino  ; 

E  il  Bol  monlava  su  con  quelle  stelle 

Ch'  eran  con  lui.  quanilo  1'  amor  divino 
Mosse  da  prima  quelle  cose  belle ;  f  40 

Si  che  a  bene  sperar  m'  era  cagione 

Di  quella  fera  alia  I  gaietCa  pelle, 
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*  dai  principio :  "  dot "  is  here  equivalent  for  "  al." 

t  cast   hclle :    Compare   Purg.    xiv,    148,    149,   where   in   two 
exccplionally  beautiful  lines  Virgil  says  to  Dante  : 
"Chiamavi  il  cielo,  e  inlorno  vi  si  gira, 

Mostrandovi  le  sue  bellezze  eterne." 
In  the  Commentary  of  Di  Siena  I  find  ihe  following  quotation 
from  Mascrdio  da  Todi,  which  is  not  however  in  the  copy  of 
the  Potii  del  Primo  S«ra/o  which   I  possess;  where  Christ  ad- 
dressing the  sinner,  says  : 

"lo  feci  cielo,  sole,  luna  e  stelle. 
Come  con  gli  ocvhi  tuoi  tu  puoi  vedere 
Ed  altre  coae,  che  son  vie  piii  belle 
Perch6  tu  le  veoissi  a  possedere." 

J  alia  gaitlta  pelle  :  Dr.  Moore  {Tixhial  Criticiim  of  Ihe  Divina 
Cominalia,  Cambridge,  1889,  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  ^59-262)  observes 
that  the  reading  alia  gaielta,  though  found  in  comparatively 
few  MSS..— :in  about  1  in  6  as  compared  with  la  gaielta — is 
htill  probably  the  true  one,  because  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  is  belter  suited  by  it.  "  How  could  the  panther's  gay 
and  spotted  hide  be  a  ground  of  hope  in  any  case  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  everything  falls  into  its  place  when  (reading  alia) 
we  interpret,  that  the  brighiness  of  the  early  dawn,  and  the 
■wctit  spring  tide  caused  Dantr  to  have  a  good  hope  of  over- 
coming the  beast  with  the  gaictla  plIU,  On  this,  and  many 
other  grounds,  an  original  tilla  is  more  likely  to  have  altered 
into  III  than  vice  I'trsn."  Serravalle  reads  la  f;aiella,  and  trans- 
lates accordingly,  but  interprets  as  though  it  were  alia  gaictla  ; 
"  Da  bat  mihi  bonam  spem  vincendi  bestiam  pellis  maculate, 
sive  gaiete  pellis." 

There  is  much  discrepancy  among  the  older  Commenlatora 
as  to  whether  giiififa  ought  to  be  interpreted  "beautiful"  or 
•'  variegated."  Cayley  translates  "  comely-checkered  skin," 
which  certainly  represents  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old 
Commentators.     Compare  Virg.  Mh.  i,  32^  ; 

"  maculosae  tegmine  lyncis." 
Boccaccio  and  Gelli,  both  Florentines,  understand  "  beautiful," 
and  1  follow  them. 
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L'  ora  del  tempo,  e  la  dolce  Hiagionc  ■. 
Ma  non  si,  che  paura  non  mi  dcssc 
La  vista  che  mi  apparve  d'  un  Icone.  45 

Quesli  parea  che  contra  me  venesse 

Con  la  test'  alta  *  e  con  rabbioaa  fame, 
Si  che  pares  che  1'  aer  ne  temesse  -A 

The  time  was  at  the  opening  of  the  morn;  and 
the  Sun  was  mounting  upwards  with  those  stars 
which  were  with  him,  when  Divine  Love  I'lrsl  set 
in  motion  {i.e.  created)  those  beauteousThmga ; 
so  that  the  nour  of  the  day  (the  morning),  and  the 
dehghtful  season  (the  Spring)  gave  me  good  cause 
of  hope  respecting  that  beast  with  the  beautiful 
skin:  yet  not  so  much,  but  that  there  Riled  me 
with  affright  the  aspect  of  a  Lion  which  appeared 
to  me.  He  seemed  to  be  coming  against  me  with 
head  upreared,  and  with  raging  hunger,  so  that 
the  air  appeared  to  be  in  fear  of  him. 

We  will  take  it  that  the  day  was  Good  Friday ; 
the_season,  the  Spring ;   and  that   the  Sun  was  in 

*  la  ttif  alta :  Pride  was  Dante's  own  besetting  sin  ;  he  was 
proud  of  his  learning,  of  his  descent,  and  of  his  association 
with  distinguished  personages.  In  Purg.  xiii,  136-IJ8,  he  ton- 
fesses  his  fear  that  this  sin  will  have  to  be  chastened  after 
death ; 

"Troppa  ^  pii^  la  paura,  ond'e  sospesa 

L'  anima  mia,  del  tormenio  di  sotlo, 
Che  gitk  lo  incarco  di  laggiu  mi  pesa." 
In  Par.  ix,  50  he  says  of  the  pride  of  Riccardo  da  Camino : 
"Tal  signorcggia  e  va  con  la  testa  alta,"  etc. 

^teittfist:  Dr.  Moore  (Text.  Crit,  p.  263)  finds  this  reading  in 
187  MSS.,  and  trimmc  or  tremasu  in  2:.  The  latter  seems  to 
him  the  more  obvious  and  commonplace  reading,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  lo  have  been  substituted  fnr  ieniesse  than  vice 
versa.  See  also  Moore's  Sliuiies  in  Dante  i,  p.  zzz,  §  zo:  "It 
IS  not  impossible  thai  the  expression  in  Ovid,  Met.  xiii,  406: 
'latratu  terruit  auras,'  may  have  suggested  this  use  of  Icmesse, 
and  it  might  in  that  case  be  held  to  support  the  reading  temesse 
against  Ireniesse,  especially  as  we  know  from  Inf.  xxx,  16-21 
that  this  passage  in  the  Metumorphoin  was  familiar  to  Dante." 
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^ries.     Benvenuto   remarks   that,   according  to  the 

'opinion  of  the  astrologers  and  theologians,  God  in 

^the  beginning  placed  the  Sun  in  Aries,  in  which  sign 

>f  the  Zodiac  we  get  the  Spring :  that  when  the  Sun 

enters  into  Aries,  he  touches  the  circle  of  the  Equi- 

^nox.  and   becomes  temperate   to   us;   and   that   the 

time  when  he  begins  gradually  to  ascend  is  when  it 

^^eems  good  for  us  to  commence  any  undertaking,  for 

^■fae  (the  Sun)  must  necessarily  increase,  and  proceed 

^Hrom  good  to  better. 

^1     Benvenuto  further  remarks  that  before  the  Crea- 

jtion  the  stars  were  motionless,  although  that  is  not 

in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  con- 

I tended  that  motion  and  the  world  were  both  eternal. 
Although  Dante  had  good  hope  of  overcoming  the 
Leopard  (SensualityJ,  his  hope  diminished  again  at, 
the  sudden  apparition  of  the  Lion  (Pride  or  Ambi- 
tion), for  Fear  is  contrary  to  Hope,  in  that  it  applies 
to  future  evil.     And  the  Lion  comes  against  Uante 
con  la  testa  alta,  in  the  true  attitude  of  the  proud  am- 
■^bitious  man,  who  walks  with  his  head  held  lofty,  and 
"'aims  at   high   things,      It   comes  with   the  rage  of 
hunger,   for  the   appetite  of  the  ambitious   man   is 
Knever  sated,  he  is  greedy  after  everjthing,  and  seeks 
^"to  get  all  things  under  his  feet,  on  which  account  he 
often  enters  into  a  fury  that  resembles  madness. 

I  Dante  now  describes  the  third  Beast,  which  is  a 
She-Wolf,  usually  taken  to  be  a  symbol  of  Avarice 
or  Cupidity.  He  mentions  it  last,  because,  in  Ben- 
venuto's  opinion,  when  old  age  comes  upon  man,  his 
other  vices  grow  old.  but  only  Avarice  remains  in  ils 

prime,  and  as  the  Wolf  is  the  most  voracious  and 

1)2 
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insatiable  of  all  beasts,  so  is  Avarice  inordinate  in  its 
unbridled  rapacity.  Those  who  have  sought  to  give 
a  political  sense  to  the  allegory  maintain  that  the 
Wolf  stands  here  for  the  Papa)  Court. 

Ed  una  lupa,*  che  di  tutte  brame 

Sembiava  carca  i  nella  sua  magrezza,  50 

E  molle  genii  fe'  gii  viver  firame. 

And  a  She-Wolf,  that  in  her  leanness  appeared  to 
be  latlen  with  all  cravings,  and  many  has  she  ere 
now  caused  to  live  in  sorrow. 

Dante,  having  spoken  of  the  injury  the  Wolf  has 
done  to  others,  now  relates  how  it  molested  and 
terrified  him. 

Questa  mi  poree  tanto  di  grave^za 

Con  la  paura  che  uscia  di  sua  vista, 
Ch'  io  perdei  la  speranza  dell'  altezza. 

She  brought  me  such  a  weight  (of  care)  with  the 
terror  that  issued  from  the  sight  of  her,  that  I  lost 
the  hope  of  attaining  the  height. 


*  lupa  :  In  Purg.  xx,  io-i2,  Dante  thus  speaks  of  Avarice  : 
"  Maledelta  sie  tu,  antica  lupa, 

Che  piu  di  tultc  ]'  altre  bestic  hai  preda, 
Per  la  tua  fame  senza  fine  cupa  I " 
The  three  beasts  are  therefore  symbols  of  the  three  principal 
classes  of  sins  mentioned  in  i  Juliii  ii,   16:  "For  all  that  is  in 
the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lusl  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."     In 
Inf.  vii,  8, 9,  Virgil  thus  addresses  Plulus,  the  god  of  riches ; 
"...  'Taci,  maledetto  lupo  : 

Conauma  dentro  te  con  la  tua  rabbia.'" 
t  Stmbiatia  carta :  Compare  1  Tim.  vi,  9,  10 :  "  But  they  Ihat 
will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil; 
which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the 
faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  wilh  many  sorrows." 
Compare  also  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv,  ijg: 

"  Crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunja  crevit." 
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Benvenuto  points  out   how  Dante  completes   his 

[account  of  the  effect   of  this  terror  by  aptly  com- 

Iparing  himself  to  a  merchant,  who,  travelUng  over 

Isea  and  land  in  the  hope   of   becoming  rich,  if  he 

falls   among   robbers,   pirates,   rocks,   or   any  other 

unforeseen   mischances,  deplores  his  hard    lot,  and 

laments  having  expended  so  much  toil  and  so  much 

kwealth    in    vain ;    and   thereupon    losing   all    hope, 

^abandons  Ihe  journey  he  had  commenced.     Dante, 

grieving   over   his   wasted   efforts,    yielding    to   the 

attack   of  the  wild  beasts,  and   losing  all   hope  of 

reaching  his  goal,  begins  to  fall  back  into  the  Valley 

of  Sin. 


E  quale  i  quei  che  volontieri  acquista,* 
fl^iMju,  E  giugne  Tl  tempo  che  perdcr  lo  face, 


9S 


I    '       ^  Che  in  tutl'  i  suoi  pensier  piange  t  s'dtlrista; 

feTal  mi  fece  la  beslia  senza  pace,  t 
Che  venendomi  incontro,  a.  poco  a  poco 
Mi  ripingeva  Ik,  dove  il  So!  tace.  g  60 

'.e  volontieri  acquisia  :  This  is  an  idiom.     Volontieri  acqui- 
mcans  ■' esser  desideroso  di  guadagnare."      Sec    Frati- 
ind  Brunonc  Bianchi,  both  Florentines, 
t  in  iuW  i  suoi  pensier  piange  :    The  gamester's  grief  is  the 
erief  of  lost  hope,  of  disappointed  expectation,  which  does  not 
and  vent  in  tears,  but  which  cats  up  his  very  soul.     Compare 
,  passage  in  the  Ri'ot'  o(  Guido  Cavalcanti : 
"  L'antma  mia  dolente,  e  paurosa 

Piange  nei  sospiri,  che  nel  cor  trova." 
knd  Cino  da  Pisloja  in  the  Rime  Anlithe  : 

"Lasso I  di  poi  mi  pianse  ogni  pensiero 
Nella  mente  dogliosa." 
I  la  bexlia  sensa  paa  :  Biagioli  remarks  that  no  epithet  or  ex- 

Eression  can  better  render  the  restless  state  of  a  wolf.     Some 
ave  placed  srrttn  pace  between  two  commas,  applying  the  words 
Dante  himself. 
j  il  Sol  tace :   Fraticelli  says  that  tactrt  in  its  figurative  aense 
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And  as  is  he,  who  is  eager  for  gain,  and  the  time 
comes  which  makes  him  lose,  and  he  weeps  and 

is  sorrowful  in  all  his  thoughts:  such  made  me 
Ihat  beast  ever  restless,  which  advancing  against 
me,  was  gradually  forcing  me  back  to  that  place 
{the  dark  wood)  where  the  Sun  is  ailenl  (i.e.  gives 
no  light). 

Castelvetro  remarks  that  while  the  Leopard  really 
impeded  Dante's  progress,  the  other  two  beasts  terrify 
him.  and  the  last  one  {the  Wolf)  to  the  extent  of 
making  him  despair.* 

Division  IV, — Dante  now  relates  that  while  he  is 
being  thus  molested  by  the  three  beasts,  and  is 
gradually  relapsing  into  his  former  blind  condition 
of  ignorance  and  sin,  there  suddenly  appears  before 
him  one  who  is  to  put  to  flight  the  clouds  that 
overwhelm  his  soul.  This  is  the  shade  of  the  Poet 
Virgil,  who,  representing  Natural  or  Human  Know- 

signJIieB  to  cease  from  one's  accustomed  operations.     Compare 
Inf.  V,  gs,  96  : 

"e  parleremo  a  vui, 
Menlrech^  it  vento,  come  fa,  ci  tace." 
And  ibid.  V,  iH  : 

"  lo  venni  in  loco  d'  ogni  luce  muto." 
Compare  also  Virg.  -E".  ii,  255  : 

'■per  nmica  ailenlia  Lunne." 
And  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist,  lib,  xv\.  tap,  nxxix.  sec,  74J  says  Ihat  Ihe 
day  of  the  Moon's  conjunction  with  tht  Sun  is  sometimes  called 
"  dieasileiiliBlunae."     And  Milton,  .Van/son  ^^gotlis(ri,  86; 
"The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  inlerlunar  cave." 
*  Landino  observes  on  these  last  lines :  "  Per  questa  cura  de 
Ic  cose  momentanee  e  Iransitoric  I'  animo  agRravalo  perde  la 
leggereza  del  montare.     E  da  quella  i  ripinto  dove  mm  t  sole  : 
cio6  dove  regna  solo  V  appetilo  e  la  sensualilS  piena  d'  ignor- 
anlia  e  di  tcnebre  e  dove  el  sole  de  la  ragione  non  luce." 
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ledge,  is  to  be  Dante's  guide  through  Hell  and 
Purgatory,  Benvenuto  remarks  that  some  have 
objected  that  Virgil,  who  was  in  Hell,  should  have 
been  able  to  guide  Dante  through  Purgatory,  with 
which  he  was  neither  acquainted  in  life,  not  having 
the  true  Faith,  nor  yet  in  death,  seeing  that  he  was 
condemned  to  Hell.  But  Human  Knowledge  is 
acquainted  with  virtue  and  vice,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  are  described  in  the  Inferno  and  in 
the  Ptir^alorio  both  in  their  moral  and  in  their 
poetical  sense. 

Whenever  in  Purgatory  any  matters  are  touched 
upon  which  are  beyond  the  province  of  Human 
Knowledge,  Dante  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of 
Statius,  who  accompaniea  him  and  Virgil.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fiction  of  Statius  having  become 
a  Christian,  as  Dante  makes  him  relate  (Piirg.  xxii, 
55-9_3),  he  would  be  better  fitted  for  this  duty  than 
Virgil. 

Mentre  ch'  io  rovinava*'  in  busHO  loco, 
Dinanzi  agli  occhi  mi  si  fu  olTerto 
Chi  per  lungo  sileniio  +  parea  fioco.  ( 


Gran    Diiionariu   is   "Cadcr   precipitosamente   o   con    impeto 
d'alto  in  basso."     Compare  tn/.  xx,  33-36: 

»"  Perch'  ei  gridavan  tutti :  '  Dove  rui, 
Anlisrao?  perchi  lasci  la  sierra? ' 
E  tion  rc3t6  di  ruinare  a  vnlle 
rino  a  Min6s,  che  clascheduno  afl'crra." 
1       See  also  Prov.  iv,  ig  (Vulgalc):    "Via  impiorum  tencbrosa, 

ncsciunt  ubi  currunt." 
^_       f  per  liingo  siUiiiio  :  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  great 
^M  neglect  of  classical  studies  in  the  period  which  preceded  the 
^w  time  of  Dante. 

Ifioco:  "deboleperavermoltotaciuto."    (Fraticelli).    Moore 
{Sludits  in  Danir,  ist  series,  p.  181)  is  very  decidedly  in  favour 
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While  1  was  stumbling  down  into  the  region 
below  {i.e.  the  valley  of  ain),  there  was  presented 
to  nie  before  mine  eyes  one  who  from  long  silence 
appeared  faint  of  voice, 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  it  was  in  truth  a  silence 
of  a  very  considerable  duration,  seeing  that  it  had 
Jasted  1300  years !  The  illuminating  voice  of 
Reason  {represented  here  by  Virgil)  is,  or  at  the 
first  awakening  of  the  sinner  seems  to  be,  so  low 
that  he  can  hardly  distinguish  its  accents  ;  but  after 
3  while  it  becomes  more  loud  and  distinct  according 
as  man  shakes  off  his  slumber  of  sin. 

Dante  appeals  to  the  new  comer  for  pity  and 
assistance. 

Quand'  io  vidi  costui  nel  gran  diEcrto,* 

— "Miserere  di  rae," — gridai  a  lui,  65 

— ■'  Qua)  che  tu  sii,  od  ombra  od  uomo  ccrto," — 

of  "  feeble,"  and  against  "  hoarse."  Nearly  all  the  oid  Com- 
mentators understand  the  word  to  mean  "hoarse.''  but  a  few 
interpret  it,  as  I  think  rightly.  Co  express  weakness  of  voice. 
"Quasi  deletuni  ex  longa  taciturnitate  et  tenuis  ac  modice 
sonoritatis  quia  dudum  fuerat  ex  vita  sublatus."  (Bambaglioli). 
"PosBiamo  anchora  dire  che  VJrgilio  parea  tiocti  per  lungo 
silenzio,  perchfi  insino  a  Dante  era  slata  la  lingua  latina  molti 
secoli  male  intesa,  e  quasi  in  silenzio,  e  maxime  Virgilio." 
(Landino),  See  Dante's  use  of  /i oca  in  the  sense  of  "weak" 
in  /"/.  iii,  75,  fiuco  lume,  "  dim  light " ;  Inf.  xxxi,  13,  avrebbe  ogni 
tuv»  fatio  jioco,  "would  have  made  any  thunder  weak";  xxxiv, 
32,  divenni  allor  gelalo  e  fioco;  Par.  xi,  133,  ic  U  mit  parole  ion 
fioche;  and  Far.  xxxiii,  m  : 

"  O  quanlo  i  corto  il  dire,  e  come  fioco 
Al  mio  concetto  I" 
See  also  Virg.  JEn.  vi,  49a,  493 : 

"  Pars  toUere  vocem  Exiguam,"  etc. 
*  nd  gran  diserio :  Compare  Deal,  xxxii,  10 :  "  He  found  him 
in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness;  he  led 
him  about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye," 
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When  I  beheld  him  (Virgil)  in  the  great  desert : 
"  Have  pity  upon  me,"  cried  I  unto  him,  "  whoe'er 
thou  art,  whether  shade  or  real  man.'' 

Virgil  tells  Dante  who  he  was  in  life,  as  well  as 
[his  parentage,  province  and  country. 

Risposemi ;— "  Non  uomo,  uomo  gii  fui, 
E  li  parent!  miei  furon  Lombardi,* 
Mantovani  t  per  patria  amho  e  dui. 

Nacqui  sub  Julio,  |  ancorchi  fosse  tardi,  70 

E  visai  a  Koma  sotto  11  buon  Auf^ueto. 
Al  tempo  degii  Dei  falsi  e  bugiardi. 


» 


*  U  pareitii  miti furon  Lombardl ;  Dr.  Moore  {Text,  Cril.  p.  343) 
obseri'cs   thai    Pante's   practice   in   the   anathronistic   use  of 
national  titles  is  curious,  and  throws  light  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  (several]  pasRages,  e.g.  Troiaiii  for  Riimani  {Inf.  \xviii, 
10) ;  Conv.  iv,  5,  II.  i&i-i6j,  where  the  attack  on  the  Capitol  by 
the  Gauls  is  curiously  described  as  "  quando  li  Fronccsclii  .  .  . 
prendeano  di  furtu  Citi'ipidoslw."    And  probably  A  ruhi  Sot  Car- 
IhaginianK  (Par.  vi,  49).     In  his  studies  in  Dante,  second  series, 
p,  i,  note.  Dr.  Moore  says :  "  As  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
captious  and  flippant  criticism,  wc  muy  quote  his  [Voltaire's] 
comment  on  Inf.  \,  68,  where  Virgil  aays  '  li  parenti  miei  furon 
Lombard! ';  'C'est  pr6cis6ment  comme  si  Homerc  disait  qu'il 
itait   ne  Turc' — Surely,"  adds  Dr.   Moore,  "we  may  fairly 
apply  to  such  a  writer  the  scornful  protest  of  Tennyson : 
'  Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 
With  thy  shallow  wit. 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind, 
For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it.'" 

t  Mantovani :  Compare  Pnrg.  vi,  72-75,  where  Virgil  and 
Sordello,  both  Lombards,  embrace  cai:h  other  upon  the  former 
merely  ottering  the  single  word  "  Mantua  .  .  ." 

t  Natqiii  siih  Julio:  Virgil  really  was  born  b  c.  70,  during  the 
censorship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  when  Julius  Caesar  was 
away  in  Gau!,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Julius  Cwsar  was  com- 
monly held  to  have  been  the  first  Roman  Emperor,  and  there- 
fore Dante  makes  Virgil  say  that,  though  he  was  born  in  thL- 
rdgn  of  Julius  Caisar,  it  was  too  late  in  his  reign  for  him  to  be 
able  to  say  that  lie  lived  under  him,  or  to  be  ktiown  by  him. 
And  he  says  it  with  regret,  as  Cteaar  gave  great  honour  to  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters. 
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I'ocia  fui,  c  cantai  di  quel  giusto  * 

Piftliuol  d'  Anchise,  che  vcnne  da  Trnia, 

Poichi  il  Buperbo  Ition  fu  comhusto.  t  75 

He  answered  me:  "Not  a  man  (any  longer),  a 
man  I  wan  formerly,  and  my  parents  were  Lorn- 
bards,  both  of  them  Mantuans  by  country.  I  was 
born  under  Julius  (Caesar),  though  it  was  late  (in 
his  lifetime),  and  I  dwelt  at  Rome  under  the 
good  Augustus,  in  the  time  of  the  false  and  lying 
Kodii.  I  was  a  Poet,  and  I  sang  of  that  just  son 
of  Anchises  (iEncas),  who  came  from  Troy  after 
proud  Ilion  had  been  burnt. 

Why  did  Dante  select  Virgil  as  his  guide  through 
the  regions  of  Htll  and  Purgatory  ?  Three  reasons 
may  be  given :  (t)  because,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
lines  that  follow,  he  had  always  considered  Virgil 
liiH  master  in  language,  and  had  set  him  before  him- 
elf  as  the  model  of  a  Poet  whom  he  might  imitate ; 
(2)  Virgil  was  regarded  in  the  Middle  Ages  both  as 
a  prophet  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  universal  Em- 
pire of  Rome  (see  Readings  on  the  Pnrgatorio.  second 
edition,  vol,  ii,  pp.  242-244);  and  (3)  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  Homer  was  scarcely  known,  Virgil  was 
the  only  poet  who  was  known  to  have  written  a  de- 
scription of  a  descent  into  the  Infernal  Regions. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  Virgil  questions  Dante 
somewhat  sharply  as  to  why  he  returns  to  his  sins 
like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  seems  to  say:  "Thou 


* qiui  giusto :  In  -€».  i,  544,  545,  Virgil  apeaks  of  MntMl 
"Rex  erat  ^neas  nobis,  quo  justior  alter, 
Nee  pietatc  fuit  ncc  bello  major  et  armis." 
t  il  sHperbo  Ition  fu  cumbuslo  :  Compare  ,.£11,  iii,  3,  i  : 
"ceciditque  supcrbum 
Ilium,  ct  omnifi  huiiio  fuinat  Ncptunia  Troja," 
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I  canst  well  understand  from  ray  words  who  I  am,  but 
why  do  I  find  thee,  whom  I  know  well,  in  the  act  of 
relapsing  into  thia  vale  of  sin  ?  " 

Ma  lu  *  perchS  ritorni  a  tanta  noia  ? 
Perche  non  sali  il  dil«ttoso  monte, 
Ch'  i  principio  e  cagion  di  tulta  gioia  ?  " — 

But  ihou,  why  art  thou  turning  back  to  so  much 
trouble,  why  dost  thou  not  ascend  the  mountain 
of  delights  which  is  the  beginning  and^the  cause 
of  every  joy?  " 

Dante  replies :  first  expressing  his  astonishment 
and  delight  at  meeting  Virgil ;  then  pointing  out  to 
him  the  danger  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  im- 
ploring his  protection. 

— "Or  se'  tu  quel  Virgilio,  e  quella  fonle 

Che  spande  di  parlar  si  largo  fiumc  ?  " —  80 

Risposi  lui  +  con  vergognosa  fronte. 

— "  O  degli  altri  poeti  onore  c  lume, 

Vaghami  il  lungo  studio  e  il  grande  amore, 
Che  m'  ha  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume. 

Tu  se'  lo  mio  maestro  e  il  mio  autore:  B5 

Tu  se'  solo  colui,  da  cui  lo  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stile  I  che  m'  ha  fatto  onore. 


I 


•  Ma  lu,  etc, ;  It  is  probably  at  this  point  of  Virgil's  speech 
that  Dante  notices  in  hini  that  gentle  expression  to  which  he 
alludes  m  In/,  xxiv,  20.  21  : 

"  Lo  Duca  a  me  si  volsc  con  quel  piglio 
Dolce,  eh'  io  vidi  prima  a  pie  del  monte." 

* Rispoii  lui:  Benvenuto  reads  rispuosi  to  a  lui.  The  a  is 
used  by  all  non-Tuscan  Italians,  but  Dante  was  a  Tuscan,  and 
would  certainly  have  used  the  expression  risposi  lui  rather  than 
risposi  io  a  lui.  Benvenuto  says  that  Dante  was  ashamed 
because  men  art  wont  to  be  so,  when  convicted  of  an  error 
before  their  supenors. 

I  Lo  billo  sliU :  Dante  had  already  won  for  himself  an 
honourable  name  by  his  lyric  poetry. 
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Vedi  ta  bcstia,*  per  cui  io  mi  voisi : 
Aiutami  da  lei,  famoao  saggio, 
Ch'  ella  mi  fa  trcmar  Ic  vene  t  c  i  polsi." —         90 

"Art  thou  then  that  Virgil,  and  that  fountain -head 
that  pours  forth  so  vast  a  flood  of  eloquence  ?  " 
replied  I  unto  him  with  ahashed  countenance, 
"  0  glory  and  light  of  other  poets,  may  the  long 
zeal  and  the  intense  affection,  that  has  made  me 
unfold  thy  volume,  (now)  avail  me.  Thou  art  my 
master  and  my  author;  thou  alone  art  he  from 
whom  I  have  derived  the  pure  style  which  has 
done  me  honour.  Behold  the  Beast  (the  Wolf), 
for  which  I  turned  back,  protect  me  from  her, 
Illustrious  Sage,  for  she  makes  my  veins  and  my 
pulses  to  tremble.'' 

From  this  last  line  Biagioli  absurdly  contends  that 
Dante  must  have  had  a  kind  of  foreknowledge  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  discover)-  of  which,  in 
later  times,  was  to  render  immortal  the  name  of 
Harvey. 

Divhion  V. — In  this  portion  of  the  Canto  we  have 
Virfjil's  answer  to  Dante's  petition  for  assistance, 
his  prophecy  as  to  a  mysterious  personage  who  is  to 
be  the  saviour  of  Italy,  and  his  advice  to  Dante  to 
accept  his  guidance  through  the  regions  of  Hell  and 
Purgatory,  after  which  a  blessed  spirit  will  guide 
him  still  higher. 

Benvenuto  says  that  many  might  object  that  Dante 
should  be  told  by  Virgil  that  he  will  have  to  travel 


*  la  btstta:   Dante  only  mentions  one  beast  from  the  moment 
when  Viri;il  appear:^,  ahhough  three  had  opposed  his  progress, 
t  U  vtnt  1  i  fiolsi :   Compare  In/,  xiii,  62,  63 ; 
■■  Fede  ptirtai  al  ^lorioso  officio, 
Tanto  ch'  io  ne  perdei  lo  sonno  c  i  polsi." 
[which  some  read  le  vene  e  i  folsi.] 


Canto  1. 
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by  a  different  way  from  what  he  is  doing,  when  he 
is  in  fact  striving  to  walk  in  the  best  path  up  the 
mountain,  namely,  the  way  of  virtue.*  /^Virgil's 
meaning  probably  is  that  he  will  guide  Dante  to 
Hell  through  the  valley  of  sin  into  which  Dante  was 
receding;  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  ascending 
the  mountain,  for  a  man  cannot  with  any  success  go 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  from  being  a_sinner 
become  a  saint  in  an  instant  of  time.  Rather  must 
he  go  by  degrees,  first  descending  into  Hell,  that  is, 
to  the  seltjooyiction  for  his  sins.  Such  conviction 
is  the  beginning  of  penitence,  and,  if  evil  be  not  re- 
cognised, it  cannot  be  avoided.  He  must  first  see/ 
his  sins  in  Hell,  and  then  expiate  theniin  PurgatoiW 
or  he  will  not  be  fit  to  ascend  to  the  Hill  of  Virtuer' 

— "  A  te  convien  tenere  allrn  viaggio," — t 
Ris|)ose.  poi  ehc  laErimar  mi  vide, 


*  Virgil  had  begun  by  asking  Dante  (1.  77) : 

"  Perche  non  sali  il  dilettoso  monte  ?  " 
We  shall  sec  however  in  II.  114  et  ieq.  that  he  has  changed  his 
purpose  concerning  Dante,  for  he  then  says : 
"  E  trarrolti  di  qui  per  loco  etcrno, 
Ovc  udirai  le  dispcrate  strida 

Ui  quegli  antichi  spiriti  dolenti, 
Che  la  seconda  morte  ciascun  grida," 
Beatrice   aho  (Purg.  xxx,   136-136)  shows  that  the  desperate 
■piritual  abasement  in  which  Virgil  found  Dante  had  necessi- 
tated a  different  mode  of  treatment '. 

"Tanlo  giu  cadde,  che  lutti  argomenti 
Alia  salute  sua  eran  gii  corti, 
Fuor  che  mostrargii  le  perdule  genti." 
\  Unerr  aitro  viaggio  :   Man  cannot  arrive  at  the  truth  until 
he  has  acquired  a  conviction  of  error.     See   Boethius,  Philos. 
CoHiol.  iii,  Metr.  1  : 

"  Tu  quoque  falsa  tuens  bona  prius 
Incipe  colla  jugo  rctrahere. 
Vera  dehinc  animum  subierint." 
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— "  Se  vuoi  campar  d'  esto  loco  selvaggio  : 

Che  quesla  beslia,  per  la  qual  tu  gride, 

Non  lascia  altrui  passar  per  la  sua  via. 
Ma  tanto  lo  impedisce  che  1'  occidc  : 

Ed  ha  natura  ai  malvjgia  e  ria, 

Che  mai  non  empic  ia  bramosa  voglia, 
E  dopo  il  pasto  ha  pi^  fame  che  pria. 


"  Thou  must  journey  by  a  ditTerent  path,"  he 
answered,  when  he  saw  me  weep,  "  if  thou  wouldst 
escape  from  this  desolate  spot.  Because  this  Beast, 
on  account  of  which  thou  criest  (for  help),  allows 
no  other  men  to  pass  her  way,  but  so  hinders  them 
that  she  slays  them.  And  she  has  a  nature 
so  malevolent  and  evil,  that  never  does  she  glut 
her  insatiable  appetite,  and,  afier  her  food,  is  more 
hungry  than  before. 


We  have  now  before  us  one  of  the  most  disputed 
passages  in  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  one, 
as  lo  the  meaning  of  which  the  greatest  authorities 
have  ever  been  in  entire  discord  with  one  another. 

The  following  are  the  principal  opinions  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  person  signified  by  the  Veltrti.or  Grey-  ^ 
hound  : — 

(i)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Benvcnuto  and  Fietro  di  Dante  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  very 
prevalent  belief  in  the  second  coming,  of  Our  Lord, 
and  that  at  no  distant  period.  Boccaccio  strongly 
dissents  from  this  view. 

(2)  A  determinate  Pope — Benedict  XL 

(3)  An  indeterminate  Pope. 

(4)  A  determinate  Emperor  —  Henry  VII  of 
Luxembourg, 
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(5)  An  ideal  Emperor — indeterminate. 

(6)  Some  great  Ghibelline  leader,  but  no  one 
special  personage. 

(7)  The  Famous  Ghibelline  leader  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola.  This  is  contended  at  great  length  by 
Count  Carlo  Troya  (Veltro  Allegorico  di  Dante,  Fir- 
enze.  1826). 

/t§)  Can  Grande  della  Scala.  Lord  of  Verona,         -^ 

(9)  Other  Ghibelline  leaders,  such  as  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  Matteo  Visconti,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Botti- 
cello  Buonacasso  of  Mantua,  or  Castruccio  Castra- 
cani. 

(10)  Da^e^himself,  and  his  Poem.  This  view  was 
first  propounded  by  Missirini  (Vita  di  Dank,  Milano, 
1844) ;  and  later  on  by  Count  Ruggero  della  Torre 
(Poeta-Vtltro,  Cividale,  1887). 

(11)  A  person  of  lowly  birth,  an  idea  supported  by 
Boccaccio,  born  tra  fdiro  e  feltro,  "  between  fell  and 
felt,"  i.e.  in  the  garb  of  poverty  (in  quanlo  quesla  spesie 
di  panno  i  oltre  ad  ogni  altra  vilissima). 

Tommaseo  remarks  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  every  interpreter  of  Dante  tries  to  slip  his  own 
collar  on  to  the  famous  "  Greyhound  "  (Vellro). 

Pere  J,  Berthier  {La  Divina  Commcdia,  Freiburg 
[Switzerland],  1892)  contends  that  Dante  took  the 
idea  of  his  Veltro,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  three 
Beasts,  from  the  celebrated  Chanson  de  Roland,  in 
which  on  two  occasions  a  Greyhound  appears  in  a 
dream  to  Charlemagne  to  fight  against  a  panther 
and  a  bear. 

Dean  Church  wrote  to  me  in  1889:  "The  Veltro, 
I  fear,  is  hopeless  :  nothing  better  can  be  suggested 
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than  Can  Grande.      But  Dante  himself  must  come 
to  explain  tra  Feltro  e  Feltro."  " 

In  so  far  as  I  myself  venture  to  have  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  I  rely  chiefly  on  Par.  xvii,  and  prefer 
to  think  that  Dante,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  an 
ideal  Emperor  yet  to  be  discovered,  had  cast  his  eyes 
upon  Can  Grande  of  Verona,  a  youth  possessing 
such  regal  qualities  that  no  elevation  in  dignity 
seemed  beyond  his  reach.  His  dominions  were  to  be 
Ira  Feltro  e  Feltro,  the  one  being  Feltre  a  city  of 
Friuli,  and  the  other  the  mountain  district  of  Monte- 
feltro  in  the  Romagna.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  entire 
plain  of  the  Po.  which  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Can  Grande  after  his  victory  over  the  Paduans  in 
1314,  actually  did  thus  lie  between  Feltro  and  Feltro. 
This  view  was  first  pointed  out  by  Vellutello. 


*  In  my  first  edilion  I  quoled  Dr.  Scartazzini's  views  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  extracts  irom  the  notes  ol  his  commentaries, 
and  a  long  letter  kindly  written  to  me  by  that  learned  Com- 
mentator znlh  Jan.  i8yj.  In  his  latest  edition  however  of  the 
Inftnio  (I-eipzij;,  1900),  he  sums  up  the  pros  and  cons  fts  follows  : 
"  Qucstc  diverse  inlcrpretazioni,  difese  alle  volte  con  grande 
energia,  parlano  da  si.  Dal  canto  nostro  crcdiamo  di  dover 
lasciare  la  qucsttone  indecisa,  la  scienza  non  avendo  ancora 
tanto  in  mano  da  potcria  decidere." 


Since  writing  this  latter  part  of  the  iirst  Canto  of 
my  second  edition,  I  received  the  sad  news  of  the 
sudden  death  at  Fahrwangen,  Aargau,  on  the  lolh 
February,  1901,  of  my  friend  Dr.  J.  A.  Scarta//ini, 
to  whom  all  writers  on  Dante  owe  so  much.  There 
is  a  touching  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  A  llgenuini! 
Heitung  a!  Munich  icsth  February,  1901)  by  the  dis- 
tinguished DantiKt  and  Theologian  Professor  Franz 
Xavter  Kraut!. 
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While   among   ail    these   discrepant    views   most 
'people  have  thought  that  the  Veitro  in  this  passage, 
and    DXV    in    Ptirgaiorin    xxxiii,    refer   to   one   and 
I  the  same  person,  there  has  recently  (14th  February, 
1901)  appeared    a   most   interesting  monograph    by 
Dr.  Moore,  entitled,  The  DXV  Prophecy  in  the  Divina 
1  Comniedia.     In  it  he  contends  that  by  the  mysterious 
Mcsso  di  Din  an  Emperor  is  undoubtedly  signified, 
.and    most    probably    Henrj-    VII    of    Luxembourg, 
fwhile   he   admits   that    the    Veitro   prophecy  has   a 
much   more  limited   range,  as  this  Veitro   is  to  be 
rthe   saviour  of  prostrate   Italy,  and  will  purge  her 
[cities  in  succession   of  the  presence   of  the  Wolf, 
[whatever   that    may  mean.     Dr.   Moore   speaks    of 
Can  Grande  as  the  most  commonly  accepted  signi- 
fication  of  the   Veitro,  and  does  not   argue  against 
such  an  interpretation. 

The  mysterious  Veitro  is  now  mentioned,  his  mis- 
^■sion  against  the  She-Wolf,  his  indifference  to  wealth, 
ind  his  much  disputed  birthplace. 


Molti  son  gli  nnimali  a  cui  3'  ammoglia. 

li  pill  saranno  ancora,  infin  che  il  veitro 
Vcrri,  che  la  fari  morjr  con  doglia. 

Qucsti  non  ciberi  lerra  ni  pellro,* 
Ma  aapicnza  e  amore  e  virtutc. 


100 


•  non  ciherU  Urra  ni  pellro  :  Compare  Par.  xvii,  83,  87,  where 
tacciaguida  predicts  of  Can  Urande  : — 

"  Parran  faville  della  sua  virtute 
In  non  curar  d'  argenlo  ni  d'  affanni. 
Le  sue  magniflceiize  conosciutc 

Saranno  ancora  si,  che  i  suoi  nimici 
Non  ne  polran  lener  le  linguc  mule." 
^Sce  Ketulings  <"i  Iht  Paradiso,  vol.  ii,  pp.  19-23.; 
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.        E  sua  nazion*  sari  ira  Pcltro  e  Fcliro.  105 

Di  qucir  umile  Italia  t  fia  salulc, 

Per  cui  mori  vergine  CammiUa,  J 
Eurialo,  e  Turno,  c  Nisu  di  ferute  ; 

Many  are  the  animals  with  whom  she  is  wedded, 
and  more  will  there  be  j'Ct,  until  there  shall  come 
the  Greyhound,  who  will  make  her  die  of  grief. 
He  will  not  nourish  himself  on  territories  nor  on 
riches,  but  on  wisdom  and  love  and  virtue,  and 
the  place  of  his  birth  will  be  between  Feltro 
and  Feltro.  He  shall  be  the  salvation  of  that 
(now)  humbled  Italy,  for  which  the  maid  Camilla, 
Euryalus,  Turnus,  and  Nisus  died  of  wounds. 

There  are  different  versions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
queir  umile  Italia.  Some  contend  that  the  words 
are  spoken  ironically,  and  signify  "  that  proud  land." 
Others  take  them  literally,  as  "  poor  degraded  Italy," 
now  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  this  interpre- 
tation I  have  adopted.  Others  again  consider  it 
to  refer  to  the  low-lying  plains  of  Lombardy,  and 
to  be  simply  "  the  Lowlands  of  Italy." 

Virgil  now  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  war  that  the 
Greyhound  will  wage  against  the  She-Wolf. 


♦sun  nazion,  etc.  i  According  to  Gelli,  who  follows  Velluiello 
in  taking  the  Vdiro  \o  Bignify  Can  Grande,  sun  nazion  would 
mean  Verona,  where  he  was  born  ;  "  si^jnificando  il  loogo  dove 
egli  nacque,  che  fo  in  Verona  citlfi  della  Marca  Trivisana  ; 
posta,  benche  alquanto  lontano,  Ira  Feltro  di  Koma^na,  altri- 
menli  Monte  Feltro,  e  Feltro  citli  ira  I'  Alpi  c  Trevisi,  vicina 
alia  Concordia." 

+  umik  lliiliii :  Compare  in  Piirg.  vi.  76  el  aeq.  Dante's  mag- 
nificent denunciation  of  the  abasement  of  the  Italy  of  his  time. 
Compare  also  Virg.  Mn.  iii,  522;  "humilcmque  videmua 
Italiam." 

\  Cammitla,  Eurialo^  e  Turno,  e  Nho  ;  Camilla,  Euryalus, 
Turnus  and  Nisus  arc  all  characters  in  the  Mntid.  Benvcnulo 
devotes  many  pages  to  them. 
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Quest!  la  caccerfl  per  ogni  villa,* 

Fin  chc  1'  avrik  rimeasa  ncllo  inferno,  no 

L^  ondc  invidia  t  prima  liiparlilla. 

He  shall  chase  her  through  every  city,  until  he 
have  put  her  back  into  Hell,  there  whence  the 
first  Envy  sent  her  forth. 

The  Envy  is  that  of  Satan  with  respect  to  Man 
[in  the  Garden  of  Paradise.     Benvenuto  thinks  it  is 


I 


*  eaceerd  ptragni  villa  :  The  t'^Wro  was  to  be  the  liberator  or 
salvation  of  Italy,  In  Par.  xvii,  89,  90,  Dante  says  of  Can 
Grande  :— 

"  Per  lui  fia  trasmutata  molta  Rente, 
Cambiando  condizion  ricchi  e  mendici.'" 
'Moreover,  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII,  Can  Grande  became 
the  Imperial  Viear,  and  was  the  representative  of  the  Imperial 
power  and  authorily  in  Italy  ;  and  although  it  may  appear  a 
somewhat  exagnetated  hope  that  either  the  Emperor  nr  his 
Vicar  would  be  able  to  destroy  Concupiscence,  yet  it  is  evident 
(rom  Dante's  own  words  in  De  Mon.  i,  passim,  that  he  did 
entertitin  such  a  hope  in  his  ideal  of  a  monarch.  And  if  Can 
Grande  was  the  Vicar  of  the  universal  monarch,  and  if  he  had 
already  rendered  himself  deserving  of  the  encomiums  lavished 
upon  him  in  Par.  xvii,  Danle  might  well  found  his  hopes  upon 
him.      Villa  is  for  ci'Cil.     In  Inf.  xxiii,  95,  it  is  used  to  speak  of 

IFIorence  : — 
"  Sopra  il  bel  fiume  d'  Arno  alia  gran  villa." 
And  in  Purg.  xv.  9799 :— 
"  .  .  .  '  Se  tu  se'  sire  della  villa, 
I  Del  cui  nomc  ne'  Dei  fu  (anta  lite, 

L  Ed  onde  ogni  scTcnza  disfavilla.'" 

And  Pwff.  xviii,  83:—   , 
"...  piCi  che  villa  Manlovana." 
Though  1  cannot  quite  abandon  my  preference  for  Can  Grande 
as  the  personage  intended,  I   bow  respeclfully  to  Boccaccio's 
pithy  summinti  up  ol  the  case  :  "  lo  manifeslamenic  confessn 
chc  non  intendo."     On  which  Scarta^/ini  (in  his  recent  edilion) 
^^  remarks  still   more  pithily:     "Dal  canlo  nostro   stiamo   col 
^K  B  occacc  io. ' ' 

^V  ^  itn-iJia  :  Compare  Wisdom  li,  24  :  "  NeverlhelcBB  through 
envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world  ;  and  Ihey  that  do 
hold  of  his  side  do  find  iL" 
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spoken  against  the  avarice  of  the  priesthood,  and 
that  fin  che  I'  avra  rinussa  ncllo  inferno  means  that 
the  unknown  leader  will  exterminate  all  avaricious 
prelates,  who,  on  account  of  their  sinful  exactions, 
will  go  to  Hell, 

Virgil  has  told  Dante  that  he  will  have  to  turn 
his  steps  into  a  different  path  from  that  in  which 
he  was  impeded  by  the  three  Beasts,  and  especially 
by  the  She-Wolf  representing  Avarice  or  Cupidity. 
He  has  told  him  that  a  deliverer  might  be  expected, 
who  would  combat  and  conquer  this  demon  of 
Avarice  or  Cupidity,  and  now  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  what  will  tend  most  to  the  benefit  of  Dante's 
soul  will  be  to  journey  under  his  guidance  through 
the  realms  of  Hell,  and  over  the  Mountain  of 
Purgatory,  after  which  one  holier  than  himself  will 
guide  Dante  still  further. 

Ond'  io  per  lo  tuo  me'*  penso  c  discerns, 
Che  tu  mi  Kcgui,  ed  io  sar5  tua  guida, 
E  irarrotli  di  qui  per  loco  etcrno, 

Ove  udirai  le  disperate  strid.i  115 

Di  quegli  antichi  spirili  dolenti, 
Che  la  aeconda  morlet  ciaseun  grids  i 

*ptr  Jo  tuo  Hw' :  Me'  is  here  for  mtglio,  i.e,  ptr  la  tua  salute, 

per  tl  tuo  vantaggio. 

t  Che  la  iecomla  moric,  etc.  i  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  late 
Dean  Church  for  kindly  helping  me  wilh  this  moal  difficult 
passage.  He  wrote  to  me  in  i88g ;  "  The  whole  passage  seems 
to  rne  ralher  an  account  of  the  Inftnio  as  a  whole,  than  lo 
refer  specially  lo  the  preat  men  in  Limbo.  The  disperaU  striiia 
coming ^rs(,  seem  to  show  that  the  three  stanzas  correspond 
to  the  three  Cantiche  :  and  the  Limhu  seems  hardly  sufficient 
to  have  a  place  to  itself  apart  from  the  three  great  divisions." 
I  have  followed  Lubin  in  taking  Che  as  an  ellipsis  for  in  che 
or  di  che,  but  have  not  followed  him  thinking  the  line  refers 
lo  the  spirits  in  Limbo.    Some  read  Ch'  alia,  but  Dr.  Moore 
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E  poi  vedrai  color  chc  aon  contenti 

Nel  fuoco,  perch^  speran  dj  venire. 

Quando  che  sia,  alle  beate  genii:  izo 

AUe  qua'  poi  se  tu  vorrai  salire,* 

Anima  lia  a  ci6  di  me  pit)  degrta ; 

Con  lei  ti  lasccrd  nel  mio  partire: 
Chi  quello  imperadort  che  lassii  regna, 

Perch'  io  fui  ribellante  J  alia  sua  leggc,  125 

Non  vuol  che  in  sua  citti  per  me  §  si  vcgna. 

[Text.  Crii.  p.  7,  footnote)  remarks:  "Che  In  seems  certainly 
right.  Against  Ch'  alia  is  (a)  the  construction  of  ^rida  in 
Piirg.  viii,  125.  (ft)  Grida  here,  as  in  Pi'fg.,  t,  c,  does  not 
mean  to  'cry  out  lo,'  but  'proclaim,  declare,  set  forth.'  (y) 
If,  as  is  possible,  the  idea  in  grldare  alia  was  intended  to 
correspond  with  such  passages  as  Job  lii,  21,  or  Rtv.  vi,  16,  etc  , 
this  Is  inappropriate,  as  Scripture  never  uses  such  expressions 
of  the  'second  death.'  (J)  Finally,  Zani  de'  Ferranti  appro- 
priately illustrates  i^Mifii  by  Virgil's  use  of  lestatur  in  .£h.  vi, 
619."     Compare  Rtv.  xxi,  8:  "Which  is  the  second  death." 

*sc  tu  vurrai  saliir,  et  scq. ;  Virgil  has  told  Dante  that  he 
will  guide  him  through  Hell  and  Purgatory,  into  which  human 
Reason  can  enter,  but  he  must  be  conducted  into  Paradise  by 
the  spirit  ol  Beatrice,  which  illuminated  by  revelation,  can 
discern  what  is  denied  to  mere  human  Reason.  Dante  can 
only  be  delivered  from  the  three  Beasts  on  the  condition  of 
visiting  Hell  and  Purgatory,  but  it  is  left  to  the  option  of  his 
own  free  will  whether  or  no  he  wishea  to  ascend  into  the 
Realms  of  Bliss  (st  tu  vorrai  salire). 
t  imperador  :  Compare  Par.  xii,  40: — 

"  ,  .  ,  lo  Imperadorche  sempre  regna." 
Compare   also   Confito,  ti,   16,   11.    loo-toj:   "  )a   bellissima   ed 
oncstissima  liglia  dello  Imperadore  dell'  univcrso,  alia  quale 
Pitlagora  pose  nome  Filosofia." 

[  rtbtliantt :  Compare  In/,  iv,  37,  38 : — 

"E  se  furon  dinanii  al  Cristianesmo, 
Non  adorir  debitamenle  Dio." 
In  Purg.  vii,  15-27,  Virgil  says  of  himself  lo  Sordello  :— 
"  Non  per  far.  ma  per  non  far,  ho  i'  perduto 
Di  veder  I'  aito  Sol  che  tu  disiri, 
E  che  lu  tardi  da  me  conosciulo," 
^{•er  I'le  u  vegna  :   I  follow  Brunone  Bianchi,  who  inlcrjirels 
is:   "che  vale  in  somma,  cA'  io  vtnga."     Others  take  it  in 
he  sense  of  ''per  mtxto  di  we,"  i,e.  "under  my  guidance." 
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Wherefore  I  think  and  pronounce  it  for  thy  good 
that  thou  follow  me,  and  I  will  be  thy  guide,  and 
will  lead  thee  hence  through  a  place  of  Eternity 
(Hell),  where  thou  shale  hear  the  shrieks  of  despair 
of  the  spirits  of  days  gone  by,  wailing  in  agony, 
for  that  each  one  proclaims  the  second  death  {i.e. 
Hell).  And  then  shalt  thou  see  those  (spirits) 
that  are  contented  in  the  fire  (of  Purgatory),  be- 
cause they  have  hope  of  coming,  whensoever  it  be, 
among  the  hosts  of  the  Blessed ;  and  if  thereafter 
thou  deairest  to  ascend  among  these  latter,  for 
that  shall  there  be  a  spirit  more  worthy  than  I 
(namely,  Beatrice):  with  her  will  I  leave  thee  at 
my  departing  ;  for  that  King  of  Kings  Who  reigns 
yonder  on  high,  because  I  was  rebellious  to  His 
law  (by  being  a  heathen),  willeth  not  that  I  should 
enter  into  His  City. 

Virgil  having  described  himself  as  a  rebel  against 
God,  either  from  not  having  become  a  Christian,  or 
from  his  being  a  representative  of  merely  human 
Reason,  now  demonstrates  his  profound  belief  in  the 
power  of  God,  and  in  the  boundless  extent  of  His 
dominions. 

In  tutte  parti  impera,*  e  quivi  regRe, 


*  iinperu  .  .  .  rcggt :  "  Imptrarc  i  I'  atlo  di  csercilar  imperio 
con  pot  en /a  :  nggtrt,  quello  di  govcrnar  con  amort."  (Bla- 
gioli).  Of  the  |iresent  passage,  the  Gran  Uisiofiarin  (s.v, 
impcrart,  ^  2)  says  :  ■'  Nell'  impern  £  la  forza  e  il  comando  ; 
nel  reggimentn,  la  dirciione  piu  prossima  ed  inlima."  Dr. 
Moore  calls  my  attention  to  the  following  very  appropriate 
definition  of  the  two  words  in  Tasso's  Ppsiitic  supra  xxiv,  Bo- 
logna, iSzQ  (in  a  footnote)  ;  "  Che  si  impera  a  colore  anche 
che  non  volonlieri  ohediseono,  tome  sono  1  diavuli  ;  e  che  si 
rcggoiM  i  contcnli  d'  eiser  rctti."  Compart  Pialm  cmxix,  7: 
"  I?  I  go  down  to  hell,  thou  art  there  also."  Uul  '■  The  Lord's 
seat  is  in  heaven.''  iPsalm  \\,  4).  Compare  InJ.  x,  80  ;^ 
"  La  faccia  della  donna  che  qui  rcgge." 
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Quivi  *  £  la  sua  cittil  c  I'  alio  seggio : 
O  felice  t  colui  cui  ivi  eleRge  ! " — 

In  all  parts  He  governs,  and  there  He  reigns, 
there  is  His  City  and  His  exalted  Throne.  O 
happy  he  whom  thereto  He  elects !  " 

Dante  at  once  acquiesces  in  the  advice  and  in  the 
proposition  of  Vii^l. 

Ed  io  a.  lui ; — "  Pocta,  io  ti  richieggio  130 

Vet  quello  Dio  che  tu  non  conosceati, 
Acciocch'  10  fugga  questo  male  e  peggio 

Che  lu  mi  meni  \h.  dov'  or  (liceiili, 

Si  ch'  io  ve^tga  la  porta  di  san  Pielro.t 

E  color  i)  cui  tu  fai  cotanlo  tnesli." —  135 

Allorsi  mossc,  ed  io  li  t«nni  retro. 

*  Qvh'i,  et  seq.  :  Compare  Psalm  xi,  4  (or  in  Vulgiitt  x,  5)  : 
"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  lemple,  the  Lord's  throne  is  in 
heaven  ;  his  ejcs  hchoid,  his  eyelids  try,  the  children  of  men." 
And  Ps»j/tH  ciii,  ig:  "The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in 
the  heavens;  and  hii  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  And  Isaiah 
Ixvi,  t  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and 
the  earth  is  my  fdotstool."  And  Boethius  {De  Consol.  Philos. 
iv,  Metr.  i,  19,  20)  :^ 

"  Hie  regum  sceptrum  dominus  tenet 
Orbisque  habenas  temperat." 

t  0  ftlict  c«lui  cui  ivi  eUggt .' :  Compare  Psalm  Ixiv,  5,  in  the 
yulgalt  (A.V.  Uv,  4) :  ■'  Beatua  quern  clegisti  et  aasumpsisti  I  " 

Ijiorla  di  san  Pictru :  "  idest  portam  Paradisi,  cujus  est 
custos  sanclus  Petrus  or,  cuatos  ponitur  Pelrua  "  (Benvenulo). 
Maity  however  think  thai  the  Gale  of  Purgatory  is  meant,  the 
keys  of  which  (Purg,  ix,  lij]  Ihe  Angei  Warder  says  he  holds 
from  St.  Peter  :  "  Da  Pier  Ic  tengo."  But  I  agree  with  Ben- 
venuto.  It  seems  tu  me  that  we  have  here  an  expression  of 
the  general  popular  belief  that  to  St.  Peter  were  confided  the 
keys  of  the  Gate  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  moreover 
that  Danlc  mentions  the  spot  where  his  guidance  by  Virgil 
will  cease,  and  be  entrusted  Io  Beatrice. 

J  color  .  .  .  mtsti :  "  Sic  et  lalitur  quod  ego  videam  portam 
Sancli  Petri,  et  illos  eruciatos,  lam  in  Inferno,  quam  in  Pur- 
gatorio."  (Serravalle).  "  Non  prende  se  non  i  due  estrcmi, 
tralaatiando  il  nieizo  che  erano  que'  nel  purgatorio,  e  votendo 
che  s'  intendano  essere  compreai,"     (Castelvctro). 
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And  I  to  him :  "  Poet,  I  entreat  thee  by  that  God 
Whom  thou  kneweat  not ;  in  order  that  I  may 
escape  this  evil  {i.e.  Sin),  and  worse  (t.«.  Hell), 
that  thou  wilt  lead  me  where  thou  saidat  but  now, 
so  that  I  may  see  the  Gate  of  St.  Petei  {i.e.  Para- 
dise), and  those  whom  thou  describest  as  so  full 
of  anguish  (in  Hell  and  in  Purgatoiy)."  Then  he 
moved  on,  and  I  followed  after  him. 


[The  digression  on  I.  37  at  pp.  39-42  of  the  first  edition 
is,  in  this  second  edition,  introduced  into  the  Preliminary 
Chapter.] 


END   OF   CANTO   I. 
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CANTO  II. 

DANTE'S  INVOCATION  OF  THE  MUSES-HIS  MISGIVINGS  AS 
TO  HIS  STRENGTH-VIRGIL  RELIEVES  HIS  KEARS— THE 
THREE  LADIES  OF  HEAVEN-COMMENCEMENT  OF  THU 
JOURNEY. 

In  the  last  Canto  Dante  stated  his  proposition,  touch- 
ing upon  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  cause  of  his 
Poem,  the  obstacles  that  he  encountered,  and  the 
timely  succour  of  Virgil. 

As  we  have  already  noticed  on  p.  i,  this  Second 
Canto  is  really  the  first  of  the  Inferno,'  the  previous 
one  being  the  Introduction  to  the  Divina  Commcdia 
as  a  whole. 

Benvenuto  divides  it  into  (our  parts:— 

In  Division  I.  from  ver,  i  to  ver.  g,  after  mention- 
ing that  it  was  the  close  of  the  day,  Dante  invokes 
the  aid  of  the  Muses. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  10  to  ver.  42,  Dante  con- 
fides to  Virgil  his  doubts  as  to  his  sufficiency  for  the 
arduous  task  before  him. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  42  to  ver.  126,  Virgil 
removes  Dante's  doubts  and  tells  him  how  he  had 


•This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  Pur^a- 
hirii)  and  the  Piinidiso  Dante  makes  his  Invocation  at  the  be- 
ginning o(  the  first  Cantos,  here  in  the  Inferno  we  have  it  in 
the  second  Canto, 


„£^ 
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received  a  mandate  from  Beatrice  to   guide  Dante 
through  HeH  and  Purgatory. 

In  Divhion  IV,  from  ver.  izj  lo  ver.  142,  Virgil 
receives  Dante's  thanks,  and  the  two  Poets  set  out 
on  their  way. 

Division  I,— Before  commencing  hisaccount  of  the 
journey,  Dante  mentions  at  what  time  of  day  this 
tooli  place.  Benvenuto  thinks  that  a  doubt  might 
arise  as  to  how  Dante  has  got  through  a  whole  day 
so  quickly,  for  in  the  last  Canto  Dante  said  that  the 
I  time  was  mom\n^( Tempo  era  dal  principio  del  mattino), 
,(^and  now  he  says  it  is  night-fall.  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Dante  spent  much  time  in 
deliberating  whether  or  no  he  could  undertake  so 
great  a  labour  (lo  /mi  per  ritortiar  piii  volte  volto). 
What  he  now  wishes  to  emphasise  is,  that  this 
evening  hour,  the  time  when  all  animate  nature  seeks 
quiet  and  repose,  was  to  him  alone  the  commence- 
ment of  a  double  toil,  both  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind.  Benvenuto  remarks  on  the  appropriateness 
of  Dante  making  his  entrance  into  Hell  occur  at  night. 
The  time  corresponds  with  the  place,  for  as  night  is 
the  time  of  darkness,  blindness  atid  sm,.sQjs  Hell  a 
place  of  punishment,  obscurity,  and  ignorance  ;  and 
as  the  fall  of  night  deprives  us  of  the  light  of  the 
Sun,  so  does  Dante  rightly  picture  himself  as  enter- 
ing into  the  gloom  of  Hell,  where  the  sun  never 
shines  after  it  has  set  on  Earth.  It  will  be  noticed 
on  the  other  hand,  later  on,  that  the  Poets  enter  into 
i)  Ante- Purgatory,  (2)  Purgatory  proper,  and  (3) 
Larthly  Paradise,  at  Sunrise. 


Canto  II.  Readings  on  the  Inferno. 

Lo  giorno  se  n'  andava,*  e  t'  aer  bruno  t 
Toglieva  gli  anitnai  ]  che  sono  in  terra, 
Dalle  faliche  loro  ;  ed  io  sol  uno 

M'  apparecchiava  a  oostcner  la  guerra  § 
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*  Lo  giorno  st  n'  andava  :  Compare  the  opening  lines  of 
Gray's  EUg:,'  :— 

"  The  curfew  lolls  Ihe  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 
And  Miltin,  Par.  Loil.  iv,  598.602: — 

"  Niiw  came  slill  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompany'd  ;  for  beasi  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  lo  their  nests, 
Were  slunk." 
And  Virgil,  .Cn.  viii,  26,  27  :^ 

"  Nox  erat  ;  et  terras  animalia  fessa  per  omnes 
Alitum  pecudumque  genus  sopor  alius  habebat." 
And  again,  /£n.  ix,  224,  225  ; — 

"  Caetera  per  terras  omnes  animalia  somno 
Laxabant  curas,  el  corda  oblita  laborutn," 
And  Chaucer,  Assemble  of  Foules,  st.  13  : — 

''  The  day  gan  failen,  and  Ihe  darke  night, 
That  reveth  beastes  from  hir  businesse, 
Beraft  me  of  my  booke  for  laeke  of  light." 
i  r air  brtiiio  :  Ruskin  {Modern  pBirtfers,  IIl)speaks  of  Dante's 
uae  of  the  word  hrimo  in  the  sense  of  "  brown."     But  in  Tuscan 
idiom  ftrKMu  means  '' black,"  iiti/  "brown."     Portarc  i!  hriiiii'  is 
"to  be  in  mourning";  portarc  il  litii>w  I'l  cappelto,   " lo  wear 
crape  on  one's  hat."     "  VatinKHto  bruno  vale   Vcslimenlo  Hero 
eh<  si  porta  in  segno  di  lullii."    {Gran.  Di:"-)     So  also  in  Spanish 
dictionary:  "  hruno  =  ' color  ater,  niger.'"     Skeat  (in  Etym.) 
says  "  brown  "  =  "  burnt."    Marram  is  the  Tuscan  for  "  brown.'' 
{  iinintui  ;  "  Animated  beings,"     In  Coiii'ifo, iii,  2, 11.  lai,  122 : 
"&  t'  uomo  divino  animate  da'  (ilosofi  chiamato." 

^gucrrii  here  really  means  "diflicully,  hardship,  obstacle, 
perplexity."  Dante  is  referring  to  the  twofold  strain  to  which 
he  IS  about  to  be  tiubjected,  namely,  the  bodily  strain  of  tra- 
versing the  vast  depths  of  Hell  la  via  itspra  c  fnric  in  twcnly- 
four  hours,  he,  ,w/  uno  of  the  animui  die  umo  in  terra,  while 
Virgil  moves  as  a  spirit  without  fatigue  ;  and  the  nuiilal  .\(c,ii« 
of  the  pity  he  will  not  be  able  to  help  feeling,  but  which  he 
must  perforce  refrain   from   showing,  (or,  as  Virgil  tells  him 
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Si  del  cammino  e  si  deila  pietalc,  5 

Che  ritrarril  la  mente,*  che  non  erra. 

Tile  A;\\  was  departing,  and  the  darkeninj;  air  was 
releasing  all  livirif;  things  that  are  on  earth  from 
ihcir  toils;  and  I  alone  was  preparinf;  myself  to 
endure  the  conflict  both  of  the  journej'  as  well  as 
of  the  pity  (for  the  agonies  I  was  about  to  witness), 
which  Memory,  that  errs  not,  shall  describe. 

The  evening  is  that  of  Good  Friday,  1300,  in  which 
year  Dante  supposes  his  vision  to  have  taken  place. 

Dante  now,  following  the  example  of  Homer  and 
Virpil,  makes  his  Invocation  to  the  Muses,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  begins  it  at  1.  7,  which  corre-  1 
sponds  exactly  to  his  Invocation  at  I.  7  of  the  first 
Canto  of  the  Purf^atorio.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  symmetrical  method  of  the  Divina 
Commedia.f  ^— ^ 

O  Muae,  o  alto  ingcgno,  t  or  m'  aiutate  : 
O  menlc,  che  scrivesii  cio  ch'  io  vidi, 
Qui  ai  parrik  la  tua  nobilitate. 

(/"/.  XX.  28-jo|  "  Who  is  more  wicked  than  he  who  has  com- 
passion in  anla^onism  to  the  Judgment  of  God  ?  " 
"Qui  vive  la  pieli  quando  i  ben  morta, 
Chi  b  piQ  seellerato  che  colui 
Che  al  Eiudiiio  divin  passion  porta  ?  " 
* tuenU,  che  nun  erra:    "la  memoria,  che   pone  fvdelmenle 
dinanzi  all'  animo  le  cose  vedute."     (Jtrunonc  Bianehi). 

t  Benvenulo  says  that  for  the  belter  understanding  of  this 
Invocation,  "est  brevitcr  notandum,  quod  autor  consideravit 
Iria  maxime  necessaria  sibi  ad  perfectionem  sol  operis  ;  quorum 
primum  est  scienliae  profunditas  vcl  universitaa:  secundum, 
intelleclua  perspieacilas;  tertium,  memoriae  vivacitas." 

t  alio  ingcgno :  Compare  Inf.  x,  JS,  51),  where  Cavalcante 
Cavalcanti  says  to  Dante;  — 

"'Se  per  quest o  cieco 
Carcere  vai  per  allezza  d'  ingegno,'  "  etc. 
Bcnvenuto  apeaks  of  Dante  as  a  man  ol  wonderful  capacity, 
perspicuous  intellect,  tht  loftiest  genius,  and  the  most  subtle 
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O  Muses,  O  lofty  genius !  now  aid  me  ;  O  memory, 
that  Jidst  record  what  I  saw,  here  will  be  made 
manifest  Ihy  nobility! 

What  Dante  would  say  in  this  Invocation  is.  that 
having  lately  taken  upon  himself  to  describe  so 
noble  a  subject,  it  will  soon  become  evident  whether 
his  mind  is  noble  and  wonderful,  having  such  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  its  exalted  faculties. 

Division  11.— Dante  now  confides  to  Virgil  his 
doubts  as  to  his  adequacy  to  perform  the  great  work 
which  he  has  undertaken. 

Benvenuto's  remarks  are  so  interesting,  that  1 
give  them  at  length  : — 

"  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  matter  that 
follows,  we  must  premise  by  observing  that  this 
question  which  Dante  represents  himself  as  putting 


invention,  and  says  that  his  outward  appearance  gave  strong 
evidence  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  adds;  "This 
respected  Dante  was  of  medium  stature,  and  when  he  had 
passed  middle  age  he  was  wont  to  walk  somewhat  bent ;  his 
gait  was  quiet  and  dignilied,  his  garb  very  becoming,  and 
suited  to  his  profession  as  a  poet ;  his  face  was  long,  his  nose 
aquiline,  his  eyes  somewhat  large,  his  jaws  full,  his  under  lip 
projecting,  his  complexion  dark,  his  hair  and  beard  thick,  blacit 
and  curling,  his  expression  always  melancholy,  thoughtful,  and 
contemplalive.  It  happened  to  him  once  in  the  noble  city  of 
Verona,  when,  after  Ihe  publication  of  the  inferno,  hia  reputa- 
tion was  already  spread  abroad,  as  he  was  passing  through 
a  strecl  before  Ihe  gate,  where  many  ladies  were  assembled, 
that  one  of  Ihem  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  yet  kiud  enough  to 
be  heard;  '  l^ook  at  the  man  who  goes  in  and  out  of  Hell 
jusl  when  he  pleases,  and  brings  news  of  those  who  are  sent 
there.'  'Thou  sayest  truly,'  answered  another,  '  seesl  thou 
not  how  the  heat  has  made  his  hair  to  curl,  and  the  smoke 
has  given  a  dark  tint  Id  his  face?'  Dante,  who  seldom  or 
never  was  wont  to  laugh,  could  not  but  do  so  on  hearing  these 
remarks." 
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to  Virgil,  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  mental  struggle, 

and  an  antagonism  between  Man  and  Reason. 
Dante  has  been  inwardly  examining  his  strength, 
and  had  made  within  himself  these  arguments  and 
objections  :  '  Thou  art  not  Homer,  nor  Virgil,  nor 
canst  thou  ever  attain  to  the  excellence  of  such 
famous  poets,  and  consequently  thy  work  cannot 
for  long  remain  a  thing  of  value ;  nay  rather,  as 
Horace  says  in  his  book,*  it  will  soon  be  carried 
away  as  waste  paper  to  the  grocer's,  and  be  torn 
up  to  wrap  soap  in.'  Having  these  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  Dante  had  at  first  begun  to  write  in  Latin, 
the  language  of  literature,  but  afterwards  he  wrote 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  same  struggle  of  mind 
(says  Benvenuto  of  himselO  I  experienced  in  myself 
before  I  dared  to  begin  writing  upon  this  book  (the 
Divina  Coiiiiitfdiii)  of  such  world-wide  reputation. 

"  But  here  arises  the  question  which  is  often 
asked ;  Why  should  a  man  of  such  great  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  as  Dante,  have  written  in 
the  popular  style  and  in  the  mother  tongue  ?  To 
answer  this  briefiy,  we  may  say,  for  many  reasons ; 
First,  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  many,  and  chiefly  to 
Italians,  who  more  than  otTier  nations  take  pleasure 
in  poetry.  For  if  he  had  written  in  the  language 
of  literature,  he  would  only  have   profited  literary 

*  Benvenuto  probably  intended   to  refer  to  the  concluding 
lines  II  Efiiil.  i,  266-270;^ 

"  Nee  prave  factia  decorari  versibus  opto ; 
Nc  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  t;t,  una 
Cum  acriptore  mta,  capsa  purrcctus  aperta, 
Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores, 
Et  piper,  el  quidquid  thartis  amjcitur  incptis." 
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people,  and  not  even  all  of  them,  but  only  a  few. 

Therefore  he  executed  a  work  never  done  before, 
which  the  most  Utecary  and  learned  men  can 
examine.  Secondly,  because  Dante,  observing  that 
all  liberal  studies,  and  chiefly  poetry,  had  fallen 
into  neglect  among  princes  and  nobles,  who  had 
been  wont  to  take  delight  in  poetical  works — which 
indeed  used  formerly  to  be  dedicated  to  them — and 
observing  that  the  works  of  Virgil  and  other  pre- 
eminent poets  were  lying  unseen  and  uncared  for, 
cautiously  and  prudently  brought  himself  to  write 
in  the  popular  style,  when  in  fact  he  had  already 
commenced  the  Divina  Comincdia  in  Latin."  But 
many  others  say  that  Dante  recognised  the  fact  that 
his  style  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  necessary 
for  so  exalted  a  subject ;  and  I  might  also  have 
believed  this,  had  not  the  idea  been  put  out  of  my 
head  by  the  authority  of  our  latest  poet,  Petrarch, 
who,   speaking   of   Dante,   writes   to   my   revered  t 


*Thefoltowmgare  the  opening  lines  of  this  Latin  version  :  — 
"  Ultitna  regna  canam.  fluido  contermina  mundo, 
Spiritibua  qui  lata  patent,  quae  proemia  solvunt 
Pro  meritis  cuicumque  suis,"  etc. 

tThc  character  o(  Boccaccio  is  greatly  misunderstood  by 
those  who  only  know  him  as  a  writer  of  amatory  romances  ; 
and  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  DeiamtroH.  Among  Italians 
at  all  times  he  has  been  accepted  as  a  great  master  of 
Italian  prose,  and  hia  works  are  written  in  a  style  that 
preserves  classic  dignity  and  elegance.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Boccaccio's  life,  during  its  concluding  fifteen  years,  was 
that  of  an  honoured  citizen,  of  a  diplomatist,  entrusted  with 
public  affairs,  of  a  most  learned  scholar,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Petrarch,  and  the  "revered  master"  in  literature  of  Bcnvenuto 
da  Imola.  When  first  it  was  decided  to  found  chairs  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  works  of  Dante,  all  with  one  consent  sum- 
moned Boccaccio,  though  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  hold  the 
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teacher  Boccaccio  of  Cerlaldo  as  follows :  *  I  have 
a  strong  opinion,  as  to  his  genius,  that  all  was 
within  his  reach  that  he  might  have  attempted.' " 

In  lioccaccio's  Life  of  Dante  almost  the  same 
words  are  used,  only  where  Benvenuto  says  scripsit 
viilgaritcr  cl  matcrnc,  Boccaccio's  expression  is  idioma 
fiorcntino. 

The  dialogue  between  Dante  and  Virgil  now  begins. 

lo  cominciai  : — "  Poclft  che  mi  Ruidi, 

GuHrda  la  mia  virtfi,  a'  clla  i  possenlc, 
Prima  che  all'  alto  pasBO  tu  mi  fidi. 

I  began :  "  Poet  that  guidcst  me,  examine  my 
strength,  if  it  be  sulTicient,  before  thou  coinmitteBt 
me  lo  the  arduous  enterprise. 

Dante  then  anticipates  a  possible  answer  of  Virgil 
to  his  request.  The  latter  might  have  replied : 
"  Why  shouldest  thou  be  incapable  of  going  to  the 
Unseen  World  ?  Did  not  ,Eneas,  according  to  my 
narration  (.-Kw.  vi)  do  so?  Did  not  St.  Paul,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Scriptures?"  Anticipating  such  an 
answer,  Dante  would  point  out,  that  in  the  case  of 
^neas,  a  special  grace  was,  in  Virgil's  poem, 
supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  him  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  strength  to  go  foi'ward  and  form 
a  kingdom  in  Italy :  but  why,  Dante  asks,  should 
such  a  grace  be  granted  to  himself? 

chair  at  Florence,  as  Francesco  da  Buti  held  that  at  Pisa,  and 
Benvenuto  da  Imola  that  at  Bologna,  Boccaccio's  last  years 
were  chiefly  passed  in  retirement  at  Cerlaldo  in  deep  penitence 
for  the  follies  of  his  youth.  His  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Divina  Cmiimcdia  remained  unfinished,  the  pen  apparently 
fallinfi  from  his  wearied  hand  ;  for  the  last  lecture  on  Inf.  xvii 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
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Tu  did  chc  di  Silvio  lo  parente,* 

Corruitibile  ancora,  ad  immorlale 

Secolot  andfi,  e  fu  sensibilmenle.  |  15 

Perd  Be  I'  awersario  d'  o^ni  male 

Cortese  §  i  \\  fu,  pensando  I'  alto  effetto, 

*  di  Silvio  la  pdrtnte:  Dante  follows  Virgil  in  making  Sylvius 
the  posthumous  son,  not  of  Ascanius  as  some  do  {t.g.  Livy, 
1-4),  but  of  /Eneas,     See  Mn.  vi,  763-766  : — 

"Silvius,  Aibanum  nomen,  tua  postuma  proles, 
Quem  tibi  lon^aevo  serum  Lavinia  conjux 
Educet  silvis  regem  regumque  parentem, 
Unde  genus  Lon^a  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba." 
t  imnwrtiiU  Sccolo  :   I'anfani  ( Wocabolariv  delta  Lingua  Ilaliuna, 
Pirenie,  1865)  aays  (bat  Sfcolo,  besides  signifying  the  spate  of 
one  hundred  years,  also  has  the  meaning  ol  "  world,  life,"  etc. ; 
stcola    mnrtalt  =  human    life  ;    secolo    immortalt  =  eternal   life. 
Compare  Piirg.  xvi,  135  : — 

"  In  nmproverio  del  sccol  aelvaggio," 
where  stcol  stlvaggio  means  "  this  ferocious  age  "  in  contrast  to 
the  "ensample  of  an  extinct  generation"  {saggio  dilla  gcnic 
spenta)  in  the  previous  lines.  Compare  Fra  Guittone,  Letter 
to  Donna  N.  N.  (in  Nannucci,  ManuaU  della  Letleratuta  lUl 
Prima  Secola  detla  Lingua  lUtUana,  vol.  ii,  p.  148):  "  Perch^ 
[that  is  why]  non  degni  fummo  che  tanta  preziosa  e  mirabile 
Agura,  come  voi  siete.  abitasse  intra  I'umana  generazione 
d'  eslo  seculo  mortal*." 

^  sensibilmente  :  "  e  fu  scnsibilmtnte,  cioi  secondo  il  corpo  ove 
sono  Ii  Etrumenti  de'  sensi,  a  cio  che  non  s'  inlenda  che 
v"  andasse  spiritualmente."    (Buti), 

g  Corlese  :  The  word  is  used  here  to  aignijj'  Divine  condescen- 
sion or  Grace,  but  in  Par.  vil,  91,  92,  wc  nnd  it  has  the  sense 
of  clemency  ; — 

"  O  che  Dio  soUi  per  sua  cortesia 
Dimesso  avesse, '  etc. 
Ciacco  deir  Anguillara  <in  Nannucci's  ManuaU,  vol.  i,  p.  193) 
usei  corlesia  for  condescension  ; — 

"  Pregovi  in  cortesia 
Che  m'  aiutate,  per  Dio." 
And  Dante  da  Maiano,  Ririu,  in  Patii  del  Primv  Steola,  vol.  ii,  p. 
467:- 

"S"  eo  v'  amo,  non  vi  spiaccia  m  cortesia. 
II  i/u  :  "  I.     A  liii.     Lat,  itli  o  £t."     (Grmi  Ditianario,  s.v.  i). 
Compare  Purg.  xii,  83  :— 

"SI che  i  diletti  lo  inviarci  in  suao." 
And  Far.  xxix,  17:  "come  i  piacque." 
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Che  ascir  dovea  di  lui,  e  il  chi,  e  il  quale," 
Non  pare  indegno  ad  uomo  d'  inlellctto  : 

Ch'  ei  fu  dell'  alma  Koma  e  di  suo  impero  20 

Nell'  empireot  del  per  padre  eletto: 
La  quale  e  il  quale  ^  (a  voler  dir  lo  vero) 
Fu  stabilito  per  lo  loco  santo, 
U'  g  siede  il  successor  del  maggior  Piero.  || 


*  il  chi,  e  il  quail :  CAi  and  quale  are  expressions  of  the  School- 
men, the  firsl  quis^  signifying  tlie  substance,  and  the  second 
iqiiid)  the  quality.  "  L'  eccelienza  di  una  cosa  si  considcra 
nella  forma  cssenziale  c  nclla  forma  accidentale,  e  quindi  fan- 
dare  r  impero  Romano  fu  cosa  due  volte  grandc,  clof  ptr  la 
sostan/a  c  per  la  qualilii  "     (Berthier). 

*empirio  iicl:  The  Empyrean  Heaven  was  believed  to  be  the 
most  txaltcd  of  Ihe  Spheres  of  Heaven,  and  Ihe  especial  abode 
of  the  Deily.  Compare  Co}w.  ii,  4,  !l.  15-32  :  "Veramenlt  .  .  .  li 
Catlotici  pongono  lo  cielo  Empirco,  chc  tanlo  vuol  dire,  quanto 
cielo  di  fiamma  ovvero  luniinoso  ;  e  pongono  esso  eisere 
immobile,  .  .  E  quieto  e  pacifico  e  lo  luo);o  di  quella  Somma 
Deiti  chc  S&  sola  compiutamenle  vede,  Questo  e  lo  luogo 
degll  spirili  beati,  secondo  che  la  santa  Chicsa  vuole,  che  non 
pu6  dir  menzogtia." 

I  Lb  qiMle  t  U  ijnuk  ,*  "  Lii  i/ualc  i  il  qnah:  seems  undoubtedly 
the  true  reading;  the  1  thtr  {lo  quale  e  it  quale  with  m^ny 
variants)  being  in  fact  nearly  unintelligible.  'I'h^  depravalion 
of  the  text  probably  arose  from  a  blind  notion  thai  there  was 
no  reason  tor  the  distinction  of  gender,  the  author  of  the 
change  having  failed  lo  see  the  reference  back  to  Roma  and  5110 
impcrv  in  I.  20,  'La  qual  Koma  e  i7  qual  impero,'  as  Bargigi 
paraphrases  it,"     (Moore,  Tcxl  Crit.  p.  265), 

g  U' :  An  ancient  poetic  form  derived  from  the  Latin  ubi. 
Compare  Par,  vii,  31,  32  ;— 

"  V  la  natura.  che  dal  sua  faltore 
S'  era  allungata,"  etc. 
And  Petrai  ch,  Rinn,  part  ii,  Sestina,  st,  3  :— 

"  V  sono  i  vcrsi,  u'  son  giunte  le  nme 
Che  gentll  cor  udia  pensoso  e  lleto  ?  " 

[\dtl  maggior  Pitro :  "cio£  di  san  Piero  apostolo,  il  quale 
chiama  maggiore  per  la  dignity  papale,  e  a  differciiza  di  piu 
[manj']  altri  sanii  uomini  nominali  Piero."  (Boccaccio, 
Comento).  See  Par.  xxv,  14.  15  ;  "  la  primizia  che  lascio  Crislo 
de'  vicari  suoi." 
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Per  quests  andata,  ♦  onde  gli  dai  tu  vanto,  25 

Intese  cose,  che  furon  cagione 
Di  sua  vittoria  e  del  papalc  ammanto. 

Thou  sayeat  that  (jEneas)  the  father  uf  Sylvius, 
while  still  subject  to  corruption  (i.e.  living),  went 
to  the  iniiDortal  world,  and  was  there  in  (he  flesh. 
Wherefore  if  the  Adversary  of  all  evil  (God) — con- 
sidering the  mighty  outgrowth  that  was  to  issue 
from  him  {^neas,  namely,  the  Roman  hmpire), 
and  the  who  (the  Roman  people),  and  the  what 
{i.e.  their  greatness)— was  gracious  to  him,  it 
does  not  appear  unmeet  for  a  man  of  intelligence : 
since  he  (tineas)  was  chosen  in  the  limpyrean 
Heaven  to  be  the  progenitor  of  great  Rome  and 
its  fimpire :  the  which  (Rome)  and  the  which 
(Empire) — if  one  would  speak  the  truth — were  or- 
dained as  the  holy  place  where  sits  the  successor 
of  Peter  the  supreme.  During  this  journey,  for 
which  thou  gives!  him  due  honour  (in  the  .lineiil), 
he  learned  things  which  were  the  cause  of  his  vic- 
tory {over  Turnus)  and  of  the  Papal  Mantle. 

Dante  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  the  great 
[deeds,  and  the  heroes  that  made  Rome  famous,  were 
preparation  to  render  her  worthy  to  become  at  a 
future  time  the  seat  of  the  pontifical  dignity, 

Dante   next   argues   that    because   St.   Paul    was 
(caught  up  to  Heaven  while  alive,  that  is  no  reason 
vhy  he  (Dante)  should  be  able  to  go  there,  for  St, 


*  Per  questa  andata,  otidt  gli  dai  lu  vanio,  etc. :  Dante  is  rc' 
'ferring  to  Virgil's  description  of  the  entrance  to  Hades,  in  M 


VI,  127-131  :— 

"  Noctes  atque  dies  palet  airi  Janua  Dilis, 
Sed  revncare  f;radum,  supcrasque  vvadere  ad  auraa. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labrir  est.     Pauci  qua»  acquus  ainavii 
Jupiter,  aul  ardtna  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
Dis  geniti  poluere." 

D2 
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Paul  was  taken  up  there  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
Catholic  Faith. 

"^  Andovvi  *  poi  lo  Vas  d'  ekzione  t 

Per  recarne  conforto  a  quclla  fcde 
Ch'  £  principio  alia  via  di  salvazionc. 

Ma  io  perchfe  venirvi  ?  o  thi  'I  concede? 
lo  non  Enea,  io  non  Paolo  sono: 
Mc  degno  a  ci&  nc  io  ni  altri  '1  crcdc, 

Perchi  Bc  de!  venire  io  m'  abbandono,  J 
Temo  che  la  venuta  non  sia  folic: 
Sc'  savio,  intend!  mc'  ch'  io  non  ragiono." 

Afterwards  the  Chosen  Vessel  (St.  Paul)  went 
there  to  bring  back  thence  confirmation  of  that 
Faith  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  way  of  Salva- 
tion. But  I,  why  go  thither  ?  or  who  vouchsafes 
it  ?  I  am  not  ^neas,  I  am  not  Paul :  neither  do 
I,  nor  do  others,  believe  me  worthy  of  it,  Where- 
fore, if  1  resign  myself  to  go,  I  fear  that  my  going 
may  prove  foolishness:  Thou  art  wise,  and  un- 
derstandest  better  than  I  can  speak." 
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*  Andovvi ;  The  terminal  vi  refers  to  the  secoh  im"ioriaIe,  the 
unseen  worlda  of  tpirits,  into  which  St.  Paul  penetrated  when 
taught  up  to  Heaven.  See  2  Car,  xn,  2-4  ;  "  1  knew  a  man  in 
Christ  above  foui  teen  years  ago,  'whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot 
tell  ;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  God  knoweth ;) 
such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such 
a  man,  (whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  1  cannot  tell : 
God  knoweth  ;)  How  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise, 
and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man 
to  utter." 

t  lo  Vas  d'  tUzionc  :  Si.  Paul  was  so  spoken  of  by  God,  when 
he  sent  Ananias  to  lay  his  hands  upon  him.  See  Acts  ix,  15  : 
''  But  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  thy  way :  for  he  is  a  chosen 
vessel  unto  me." 

liUlvinireio  m'  iibhandonv:  Magalotti  (Omtrfifo)  explains  this: 
"  S'  io  mi  lascio  andare  a  venire,  assai  dubito  del  ritorno." 
Abhandonarsi  del  vtnire'vi  a  singular  construction,  "  del  "  having 
the  sense  of  ■'  al."  Kerthier  fVIiiJiriw)  says  it  is  a  Provencal 
idiom.  Compare  Chanson  de  Roland,  I.  390 :  "  Kar  cascun  jour 
de  more  il  s'  abandunet." 


;anto  11. 
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Dante  now  explains  to  Vir^l  the  state  of  irresolu- 
tion in  which  he  finds  himself,  although  he  had,  as 
related  in  the  last  Canto,  immediately  acquiesced  in 
Virgil's  decision  that  he  should  visit  the  abodes  of 
the  dead.* 

E  quale  i  quei  che  diBvuol  cid  che  voile, 
E  pert  nuovi  pensier  canRia  proptista, 

*It  has  been  remarked  (hat  in  this  description  of  his  own 
stale  of  mind  Dante  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  »r  well  as  of  the  meanN  of  obtaining  salvation. 
When  a  man  first  awakes  from  his  slumber  of  sin  he  is  full  of 
good  mtentions.  With  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  he 
determines  to  change  his  life,  and  to  abandon  the  paths  of  sit) 
thai  arc  leading  him  to  perdition.  In  these  first  moments  he 
has  no  fears  of  hi.s  own  powers  being  inadequate  to  carry  out 
his  resolution.  Rut  he  soon  experiences  the  truth  of  Christ's 
words  In  John  xv,  5  :  "  Without  me  yt  can  do  nothing."  Sin 
does  not  allow  it-;  slaves  to  escape  so  cheaply.  Man  cannot 
of  himself  be  converted,  if  Divine  Grace  does  not  assist  him. 
After  the  first  emotions  have  passed  away,  his  powers  become 
enfeebled.  Enthusiasm  vanishes  ;  cowardice,  cold  calcul.tlLon 
and  dry  Reason — which  from  his  want  of  faith  deceive  his  own 
self— contend  to  make  him  go  astray  from  his  healthy  purpose. 
"He  that  received  the  seed  in  stony  places,  the  same  is  he 
that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  rcceivith  it  ;  Vet 
hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a  while  ;  for  when 
tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and 
by  he  is  offended."  False  pusillanimous  humility  sugj^ests, 
"  Is  your  stren^^th  sufficient  for  so  exalted  an  undertaking  ? 
It  is  true  thai  others  have  done  it  before  you,  but  they  were 
quite  different  people  from  you."  Against  these  unworthy 
thoughts  there  arises  illuminated  Reason,  of  which  Virgil  is 
here  the  representative,  and  encourages  the  sinner  desirous  of 
repentance  by  remindm^  him  of  Divine  Grace  and  succour 
from  Heaven.  Thus  Man  finds  out  by  experience  that  if  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  true  what  Christ  says,  "  Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing."  it  is.  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  true  that  Man 
can,  as  St.  Paul  says  (l'liilif>.  iv,  13*,  "do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengihenelh  (him)  ";  and  in  z  Cor,  xii.  to,  he 
may  find.  "  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  1  strong." 

f  per  nuovi  /•eiisier  :  1  understand  />tr  here  as  "  through,  on 
account  of,"  and  not  as  meaning  "Jor  new  thoughts,"  Both 
Cielli  and  Trissino  support  my  interpretation. 
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Si  chc  cIbI  cominciar  lutto  si  tolle;* 
Tal  mi  fee'  io  in  quell'  oscura  costa:  40 

Perchf  pcnsando  consumai  t  la  impresa, 
Che  fu  nel  cominciar  cotanto  toata. 

And  as  is  he  who  unwills  what  he  willed,  and 
owing  to  new  thoughts  changes  his  purpose,  so 
that  he  wholly  withdraws  from  his  (original)  de- 
sign ;  such  did  I  become  on  that  gloomy  hill-side : 
for  when  I  thought  thereon  I  brought  to  an  end  the 
enterprise  which  had  been  so  hasty  in  its  inception. 

Already  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  journey 

new  doubts  had  arisen  in  Dante's  mind. 


Division  III. — Virgil,  while  removing  Dante's  mis- 
givings, begins  by  showing  him  that  they  arise  from 
cowardice. 

— "  Se  io  ho  ben  ia  tua  parola  intesa,''^ 

Risposc  del  magnanimo  quell'  ombra,  J 
— "  L'  anima  iiia  i  da  viliale  S  offesa  :  45 

■•si  lolle:  "  abbandona  del  lutto  la  cominciala  impreaa." 
(Andreoli.)  The  Gran  Dizionario  (s.v.  loglvrr.  ad  fin.),  has; 
"  Tfirsi  da  checehessia  ;  Dcsiskre  da  alciina  cosa." 

i  consumai  la  impresa  :  0(  consumarr  Andreoli  says  thai  it  Is 
equivalent  to  "annullare,  ridurre  al  niente." 

I  del  magiiiinimo  quell'  ombra:  This  is  a  metathesis  for 
P  onilira  di  qiitl  magnanimo.  In  hi/,  x,  73.  Dante,  alluding 
to  the  lofty-mi ndedness  of  Karinata  dcgii  Uberti,  calls  him  : 
"  Queir  altro  mafinanimo." 

\villatt:  In  the  next  Canto  (Inf.  iti,  14,  15)  wc  see  Virgil 
enjoinm^  Dante,  on  his  entering  into  Hell,  Io  put  away  all 
irresolution  or  cowardly  fears  : — 

"  Qui  si  convicn  laaciare  ogni  sospetto ; 
Ogni  villi  convien  che  qui  ara  niorla." 
Dr.  Moore,  in  a  letter  to  me,  invites  comparison  of  II.  J5-47 
with  Aristotle,  Eth.  4,  iii,  35  (i,  1125A,  25-27):  "'O  8'  fWiitius, 
tiiicpu^vxoi  •  it  R'  iiyrtp&nWtav  )(Ovmi,  ov  Knuu't  fii^  lioKoviriv 
fifcti  uvTt  nvtoi  ■  ov  yti^  KitKOTTiiioi  iiatv '  fj^npTqfxivni  <lf.  o  ^ff 
yitff  t^iKfu'fl^vxci  ii^ifts  &ty  nynfiiv  tavriiy  nTTitarfpti  Zw  nfiop  ttrrt^ 
JiaJ  fiHut  KfliriW  t\ttv  Ti  fn  rnC  ^iit  ti^toiif  Im-riiv  rCn'  nya6i\r,  icat 
uyyntiy  a   tavTi'tv '   utpiytT'i  y'p  "■*  ^y  (igici  '/>'.  tiyiiP^i'  yt  oyroty. 
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La  qual  mnlte  fiate  I'  uomo  ingombra, 
Si  che  d'  onralu  impress  lo  rivolve, 
Come  (also  vcder  bestia,'*  quand'  onibra. 

"If  I  have  rightly  understood  thy  words,"  answered 
the  shade  of  that  great-souled  one  (i.e.  Virgil), 
"thy  spirit  is  assailed  by  cowardice,  which  oft 
times  so  hinders  a  man  that  it  turns  him  back 
from  honourable  enterprise;  even  as  a  delusive 
appearance  (turns  back)  a  beast  when  it  is 
startled." 

Some  translate  quand'  oinbra  "  when  it  is  twilight 
gloom,"  but  Blanc  (Voc.  Dant.  French  translation) 
says  that  oinbrarc  "  est  pns  par  presque  tons  les  inter- 
pretes  pour  avoir  peur,  devenir  ombrageux."  Lamen- 
nais  translates  :  "  comme  animal  ombrageux," 

Benvenuto  understands  it  so,  and  thinks  it  a  most 
appropriate  comparison,  for  a  young  horse  will  be 
afraid,  erroneously  taking  some  object  which  it  sees 
for  something  else  likely  to  hurt  him,  and  refuses  to 
go  forward  however  much  he  be  spurred,  but  rather 
will  go  backwards;  so  is  Dante  here  terrified  by  a 
false  image  which  he  pictures  to  himself,  and,  al- 
though he  has  actually  begun  his  journey,  and  is 
stimulated  by  the  encouraging  voice  of  Virgil,  yet  is 
for  turning  back  out  of  sheer  cowardice,  until  Virgil 


•  Come /also  vtiUr  (rivolve)  Imtia  :  "  Fa  qui  una  similituiline 
dicendo,  che  come  la  bestia  si  rivolve  e  torna  a  dietro,  quando 
adnmbra  per  falsti  vedere,  cio£  che  li  par  vedcre  quel  che  non 
vcdc ;  cas'i  I'  uomo  spesfie  vcilte  torna  a  dietro  di  qucllo  che  Si 
preso  di  fare,  avcndo  paura  di  quelle  che  non  dee  avere, 
parcndoli  qucllo  che  non  £."  (Hull).  Compare  also  Conv.  ill, 
7,  II.  80-83^  "  Nni  veggianio  niolli  uomini  tanlo  vili  e  di  si 
bassa  (onduiune,  che  quusi  non  pare  essere  attro  che  bcstia." 
L'  omhrare  or  T  adombriirc  isubst.i  dei  aivalli  is  the  term  for 
"the  shying  of  horacK." 
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brings  him  round  again  to  his  good  purpose,  by  the 
power  of  reason  and  persuasion. 

Virgil  now,  to  shake  off  Dante's  timidily,  relates 
how  it  was  that  he  came  to  assist  him,  so  that  Dante 
may  see  that  he  neither  did  so  rashly,  nor  to  no  pur- 
pose. Having  given  a  detailed  account  of  how  he 
was  fetched  out  of  Limbo  by  Beatrice  for  that  object, 
he  proves  his  argument  that  Dante  is  capable  of 
executing  the  task  which  he  appears  so  much  to 
dread. 


Da  quests  tcma  acciocchi  tu  ti  solve, 

Dirotti  perch'  io  venni,  e  quel  che  intesi 
Hel  primo  puoto  che  di  te  mi  dolve.* 

Io  era,  tra  color  che  son  so3pe3i,t 

E  donna  mi  chiam6  beata  e  bella 
Tal,  che  di  comandare  io  la  richiesi. 
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*  dolve:  Nannucci,  in  a  note  on  a  translation  of  the  Hiatones 
ofOrosius,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  xi  (in  MuhubU,  vol.  ii,  p.  394),  explains 
Ihat  dolvero  is  for  dolscro,  and  adds  "  Dolvero  i  forma  nalurale 
di  dolaere  convertita  in  consonante  la  h,"  The  passage  he 
quotes  is  as  follows;  "Del  quale  romore  quelli  di  Persia  in 
prima  si  dnivero,"  etc. 

^  color  che  son  sosfitsi:    "  Uante   chiama  quelli  del   Limbo  t 
sosfitsi,  per  esprimere  il   loro  atato  medio  fra  la  dannazione  e 
la  beatitudine,  ovvero  per  dire  che  la  loro  sorte  non  £  ancora 
definilivamenle   decisa."       (Blant,    t'urabolario   DanUico,   a.v. 
siisptiiilerc).     Nearly  all  the  Commentators,  however,  take  the 
first  of  these  two  interprclations,  and  consider  sospesi  Io  signify 
"u&  salvi  ne  beati.'"     Compare  In/,  iv,  43-45  ; — 
"Gran  duol  mi  prese  al  cor  quando  Io  intesi, 
PerocchS  gente  di  mollo  valore 
Conobbi  che  In  quel  limbo  eran  aospesi." 
The  words  written  over  the  Gate  of  Hell  (In/,  iii,  g) : — 

"  LASCJATE    OGNI    SPERANZA    VD]    CH'    ENTRATE  1  " 

and  Virgil's  own  words  (In/,  iv,  42) : — 

"'.  .  .  Senza  spevne  vivemo  in  disio,'" 
show  clearly   that   the  spirits   in   Limbo   are   supposed   to  be 
sospesi  Ira  il  cielo  e  V  in/crno,  and  can  have  no  hnpe  of  belterinR 
their  condition  after  the  Day  of  Judgment.     The  definition  in 
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Lucevan  gli  acchi  suoi  piu  che  la  Stella:* 
E  cominciommi  a  dlr  soave  e  plana 
Con  angelica  voce  t  in  sua  favclla  : 
■*  O  anima  cortese  %  Mantovana, 
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ne  Anonimo  Fiorenlino  seems  almosl  the  best  :  "  Sospesi,  r\h 
non  al  tutto  in  Inferno,  ne  fuori  dl  quello  luoi^o  :  cif)  e  quelli 
del  limbo,  the  non  sono  con  penc  evidenli  n£  fuor  dl  pene." 

*  la   iltlla  :    We  are  to  understand    "the  star"    here  is  a 
collective  noun  to  signify  the  stars  in  genera!.     In  the  I'ila 
I       Nuova,  ^  xxiii,  in  the  Cantotie,  Dante  writes  ; — 
^^L  "  foi  mi  parve  vederc  appoco  appoco 

^^P  Turbar  lo  Sole  ed  apparir  la  Stella, 

^m  E  piBnger  egll  ed  ella." 

^H  In  the  prose  of  this  same  sei;tion  (11.  J5-3S)  we  find  nearly  the 

^^  same  words  only  with  stellc  in  Ihe  plural  :  "  pareami  vedere  il 

sole  oscurare  si,  che  le  stelle  si  mostravano  di  colore,  che  mi 

» faces  giudicare  che  piangessero."     Compare  Boeihius,  Phil. 
Consol.  ii,  Metr,  iii  : — 
"  Cum  polo  Phoebus  roseis  quadrigis 
Lucem  spargere  coeperit. 
Pallet  albentes  hebetata  vultus 
Flammis  Stella  premenlihua." 
Pii  eht  la  sUlIa  is  the  reading  found  by  Dr.  Moore  in  T96  MSS., 
and  adopted  by  him.     The  principal  variant  piii  che  una  slcllii 
I       he  only  found  in  32  MSS.     He  discusses  these  variants,  and 
^■thc  interpretation  of  the  passage  at  great  length  in  Ttxlual 
^B  CrifiViim,  pp.  266-270.     In  Ihe  course  of  his  remarks,  he  says  : 
^^  "  It  is  not  al  all  easy  to  determine  the  interpretation  of  la  sitlla, 
and  this,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  presumptive  evidence  in  its 
favour.  .  .  .  Commentators  are  still  widely  at  variance,  »ome 
explaining  it  to  mean  the  Sun  ;  others,  the  planet  Venus.     The 
majority,  I  think,  o!  iiwJeni  commentators  incline  to  enplain  it 
as  used  generically  for  the  'starry  firmament,' or  in  fad  'the 
stars,'  and  with  this  view  I  unhcsilalingly  agree."     Dr.  Moore 
adds  (ibid.  p.  270)  that  it  was  probably  the  unfamiliar,  or  per- 
haps not  understood  use  of  la  slclla  that  prompted  the  simplifi- 
cation found  in  the  other  readings. 

t  Con  angelica  voct  in  sua  favdia  :  Scartae/ini  observes  thai 
Ithis  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  Beatrice  was  speaking 
Iwith  the  voice  of  an  angel ;  and  not,  as  some  commentators 
(maintain,  that  the  words  in  sua  JavtUa  refer  to  the  language 
be  used,  but  only  to  the  sound  of  the  voice  in  which  she  spoke. 
I  ciirtetr  :  We  have  the  word  here  in  its  more  literal  sense  of 
^'generouB,  courteous."      In   I.   17,  it  is  used  with   the   same 
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Di  cui  la.  famaancor  net  mondo  dura, 
E  dureri  quanto  i1  rnoto'*'  lontana: 
L'  amico  mio  e  non  della  ventura,t 
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meaning  as  Cacciagulda  uses  it  in  Par.  xv,  47, 48,  as  signifying 
the  Grace  shown  by  God  lo  Man  : — 

"  '  Benedetto  sic  lu,'  fu,  '  Trino  cd  Uno, 
Che  nel  mio  SL-mc  sei  lanto  cnrtesr.'" 
*  quanto  il  initio  ionUi'ut  :  Many  editions  and  MSS.  read  moiidn, 
and  probably  with  as  good  authority.  Dr.  Moore  [Ttit.  CHi. 
pp.  371,  2^2,)  says  that  the  difference  of  reading  is  rather  o  cele- 
brated one,  and  that  il  has  been  argued  with  somt:  probability 
that  Dante  had  in  his  mind  Virgil's  well-known  description  of 
Fame  (Mn.  iv,  174,  175) ; — 

"  Fama,  malum  qua  non  aliud  vclocius  ullum, 
MobilitaU  vigct,  vircsque  acquirit  eundo," 
In  this  quotation  the  words  in  italics  seem  (o  have  points  of 
contact  with  Daole's  word',/fiHiii,  molo  and  lonlami  ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Moore  has  subsequently  noticed,  in  StiiJKi  iii  Diintc,  First  Scries, 
p.  191,  this  passaBC  of  Virgil  is  definitely  quoted  by  Uanlc  in 
Conv.  i,  i,  I,  76:  "Che  la  I'ama  vive  peressere  mohiie,"  Poscolo 
maintains  the  singular  opinion  that  both  readings  originated 
with  Danle  himself,  and  also  holds  the  theory  that  Dante  kept 
his  poem  by  him  for  several  years,  continually  retouching  it 
and  constantly  bringing  it  up  to  date,  by  entering  under  the 
lorm  of  prophecies,  allusions  and  contemporary  events.  Dr. 
Moore  thinks  that  mi/to  suits  the  word  luntanii  better,  if 
that  word  be  taken  as  a  iierb,  which  appears  preferable  to 
taking  it  as  an  adjective.  Boccaccio,  aithough  he  re.<ds  intntrt 
il  mtmifo,  paraphrases,  "dice  lontana  per  lontaneri,  cio£  si 
prolungherS."  Compare  Cohv.  iv,  a,  II,  47-4<(:  "  II  tempo,  se- 
condoche  dii:e  Aristotilc  nel  quarto  della  Fisica,  i  numero  di 
movimento  secondo  prima  e  poi." 

t L'  amico  mio  f  non  dctla  vtntura  :  In  other  words,  "My 
unfortunate  friend."  In  many  passages  of  Ihc  Divina  Com- 
mcdia  does  Beatrice  show  herself  to  be  Dante's  friend  ;  perhaps 
especially  so  in  Purg.  sxi,  I36-I4i,  when  she  alludes  to  this 
visit  of  bet's  to  Virgil  : — 

"  Tanto  i;iii  cadde,  che  tutti  argomenti 
Alia  salute  sua  eran  gii  corli, 
Fuor  che  mostrargli  Ic  perdulc  genii. 
Per  qucsto  visitai  I'  uscio  dci  morti, 

Ed  a  colui  che  I'  ha  quaasu  condotto, 
Li  preghi  niiei  piangendo  furon  pSrti." 
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Nella  diserta  piaggia*  i  impedito 
Si  nel  camniin.  che  voho  e  per  paura  : 
E  temo  che  non  aia  giJ  si  smarrito, 

Ch'  io  mi  sia  tardi  al  soccorso  levata,  65 

Per  quel  ch'  io  ho  di  liii  nel  Cielo  udito. 

That  thou  mayest  free  thyself  from  these  fears,  I 
will  tell  thee  why  I  came,  and  what  I  heard  at  the 
first  moment  when  I  felt  compassion  for  thee.  I 
was  among  those  that  are  in  suspense  (i.e.  in 
Liiiibo),  and  there  called  me  a  Lady  (Beatrice)  so 
saintly  and  beauteous,  that  I  besought  her  to  ^ive 
me  her  commands.  Her  eyes  shone  more  than 
the  stars  :  and  she  commenced  saying  to  me  softly 
and  gently  with  angelic  voice  in  her  speech  ;  '  0 
generous  Mantuan  Shade,  whose  renown  yet  en- 
dures in  the  world,  and  will  endure  as  long-lasting 
as  Time  {itf.  Motion) ;  My  friend,  but  not  (a 
friend)  of  fortune,  on  the  desert  mountain-slope 
is  so  impeded  in  his  way,  that  he  has  turned  back 
through  terror :  and  I  fear  that  he  may  already  be 
so  far  astray,  that  I  may  have  arisen  too  late  for 
his  succour,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him  in 
Heaven. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that   Beatrice   says  this,  be- 

[cause  the  souls  of  the  Blessed  can  discern  in  God, 

[as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  all  that  is  passing  on  earth, 

las  will  be  seen  in  the  Paradiso,^     She  urges  Virgil 


•  distrta  piaggia  :  Compare  /"/.  i,  28,  29  \  — 
'■  Poi  ch'  ei  posalo  un  poco  il  corpo  lasso, 
Ripresi  via  per  la  piaKS'a  diserta." 
The   Mountain  side  was  said  to  be  deserted,  owing  to  there 
being  so  tew  who  scale  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven, 

t  Compare  Par.  xvii,  37-42,  where  CactiaBuida  says  to  Dante: — 
"'  La  conlinKen/u,  the  fuor  del  quuderno 
Delia  voslra  materia  non  si  stende, 
Tutta  £  dipinta  nel  uospetto  elerno. 
Necessity  per6  quindi  non  prende, 

Se  non  come  dal  viso  in  che  si  specchis 
Nave  che  per  corrente  f.iu  discende.  '  " 
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to  hasten  to  Dante's  aid,  revealing  to  him  who  she 
is,  and  promising  him  her  good  offices  in  Heaven. 

Or  muovi,  e  con  la.  tua  parola  ornata, 

E  con  cio  ch'  &  meatieri  •  al  auo  campare, 
V  aiuta  si,  ch'  io  ne  sia  consolata. 

lo  son  Beatrice,  che  ti  faccio  andare;  70 

Vegno  di  loco,  ove  tornar  disio : 
Amor  mi  mosse,  +  che  mi  fa  parlare. 

Quando  saro  dinand  al  Signor  mio, 
Di  le  mi  lodcro  J  sovenlt-  a  lui.' — 
Tacette  allora,  e  poi  comincia'  io:  75 

Haste  then,  and  with'  thy  ornate  speech,  and  with 
what  {argument  or  persuasion)  is  necessary  for  his 
escape,  help  him  so,  that  1  may  be  consoled  there- 
by. I  that  send  thee  forth  am  Beatrice :  1  come 
from  a  place  {i.e.  Paradise),  to  which  I  desire  to 

*  foji  ciVi  ch'  'e  nustieri  al  siio  campart :  \  irgil,  in  his  farewell 
words  to  Dante  on  the  sumniil  of  the  stairway  leading  lo  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  tells  him  [Pur);,  xxvii,  laS-ijoJ  that  he 
has  there  ascended  into  a  region  where  he,  Virgil,  of  himself 
can  discern  no  further.     He  adds  : — 

"Tratlo  t'  ho  qui  con  ingegno  e  con  arte." 
i  AfiKir   mi   imnse :    In    Piir,    xxxi,   g4-t|0,   we  read  how  St. 
Bernard,  when  taking  the  place  of  Beatrice  as  Dante's  guide 
in  the  Empyrean  Heaven,  tells  him  that  her  love  and  prayer 
caused  him  to  come  ; — 

"  E  il  santo  Sene;  'Acciocch&  tu  assammi 
Perfeltamenle,'  disse,  'il  tuo  cammino, 
A  che  pre^o  ed  amor  santo  mandommi,'  "  etc. 
Throughout  Dante's  Divine  Poem  Love  is  ihe  foremost  leading 
principle  and  chief  motive  power. 

I  Di  Ii  mi  loiterA :  Lodani  di  uno  is  to  speak  in  a  person's 
favour,  ti)  declare  oneself  satisfied  with  him.  Compare  Inf. 
xxii,  82-84 ; — 

"Quel  di  Gallura,  vasel  d'  ogni  froda, 

Ch'  ebbe  i  nimici  di  suo  donno  in  mano, 
E  fe'  si  lor,  che  ciascun  se  ne  loda,"  etc. 
Compare  also  Boccaccio,  D^tatiirron,  Giorn.  x,  Nov.  3 :  ■"  tonie 
che  ogni  allro  uomo  molto  di  lui  si  lodi,  io  me  ne  posso  poco 
lodare  io." 
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leturn :  Love  moved  cne,  which  makes  me  Bpeak. 
When  I  shall  be  {once  more)  in  the  presence  of 
my  Lord,  often  will  I  speak  good  of  thee  to  Him.' 
She  then  was  silent ;  and  I  thereupon  began  : 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where  Bea- 
trice has  named  herstilf  to  Virgil,  it  will  be  well  to 
say  a  few  wurds  about  her,  Throughout  the  Divina 
Cammedia,  as  well  as  in  other  of  Dante's  works,  such 
as  the  Vita  I\'ttova,  and  the  CatKonierc,  she  appears 
in  a  twofold  aspect.  First,  as  the  object  of  Dante's 
earliest  love,  which  however  was  only  a  pure,  pla- 
fomc "affection,  ihat  never  seems  to  have  got  beyond 
a  slight  acquaintance.  Secondly,  as  the  symbol  of 
Umne  Theology. 

Benvenuto  da  Imola,  whose  commentary  was 
written  only  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Dante, 
expressly  states  that  this  Beatrice  (he  does  not  men- 
tion her  family  name)  was  really  and  truly  [rcaliier  d 
vere]  a  Florentine  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  of  the 
most  honourable  reputation,  as  may  be  read  in  other 
passages,  but  especially  at  the  end  of  the  Purgatorio. 
When  she  was  eight  years  old  (he  writes),  she  so 
entered  into  Dante's  heart,  thai  she  never  went  out  from 
it,  and  he  loved  her  passionately  for  the  space  of 
sixteen  years,  at  which  time  she  died.  His  love 
increased  with  his  years  ;  he  would  follow  her  where- 
ever  she  went,  and  always  thought  that  in  her  eyes 
he  could  behold  the  summit  of  human  happiness. 
Dante,  in  his  works,  at  one  time  takes  Beatrice  as  a 
real  personage,  and  at  another  in  a  mysterious  sense 
as  Sacred  Theology.  And  Benvenuto  thinks  this 
symbolism  very  well  chosen,  for  as  Beatrice  was  the 
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most  beautiful  and  modest  among  the  ladies  of 
Florence,  so  is  Theologj'  the  most  beautiful  and 
honourable  among  the  secular  sciencea 

Boccaccio  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  belief 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari  *  whose 
family  and  that  of  Dante  were  on  terms  of  friendship. 
The  meetings  of  the  children  were  not  very  frequent, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  Beatrice  married  Simone 
de'  Bardi.  but  died  in  1290.  The  persona!  identity 
of  Beatrice  Portinari  was  never  questioned  by  the 
old  Commentators  except  by  Giovanni  Maria  Filelfo 
io  his  fanciful  and  worthless  Vita  Dantis,  1468,  and 


•  Sec  Boccaccio,  Conuntu,  vol.  J,  pp.  iaj,  M4  :  "  E  perciocchfi 
quests  £  la  primjera  volta  che  di  questa  donna  nel  presente 
llbro  si  ta  menzione,  non  pare  indcgna  cosa  alquanto  manj- 
festare.  di  cui  1'  autnre  in  alcune  parli  dclla  presente  opera 
inlenila,  nominando  lei ;  concioasiacosache  non  semprc  di  lei 
alle^orieamenle  {avelli.  Fu  adunque  quesla  donna  (Kccotido 
la  relazione  di  fcdede^tia  persona,  la  quale  la  eonobbe,  e  fu 
per  conaangQiniti  slrettissima  a  leii  figliuQla  di  un  valente 
Qomo  chiamalo  Folcii  I'ortinari,  arlico  cittadino  di  Firenze  ; 
e  comecchfe  1'  aulore  aempre  la  nomini  Beatrice  dal  suo  prjmi- 
livo,  ella  fu  chiamata  Bice  ;  ed  egli  acconciamente  il  tealimonia 
nel  Faradiaii.  laddove  dice  ;  Ma  quclla  rcvcnma,  chc  s'  indonmi 
Di  lulUi  me,  bur  per  B  e  per  ICE.  E  fu  di  costumi  e  di  onesli 
laudevole  [she  u-us  uvrlhy  of  aU  praUe  for  her  mi-rais  and  for  her 
iiuidtsty],  quanto  donna  esser  debba,  e  possa :  e  di  bellezza  e  di 
ieggiadna  assai  ornata:  e  fu  moglie  d'  un  cavaliere  de'  Bardi, 
chiamalo  mesaer  Simone,  e  nel  venliquattresimo  anno  della 
sua  elk  passo  di  qucata  vita,  negli  anni  di  Cristo  MCCXC.  Fu 
queata  donna  maravigliosamente  amata  dall'  autore  :  n£  co- 
mincii)  questoamore  nella  loro  provelta  eti  [during  Ihetr  maturt 
age\  ma  nella  loro  fanciullezza."  In  the  above  quotation  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  word  aistumi  is  equivalent  to  the  French 
word  mocun,  not  wulunies,  the  Tuscan  equivalent  to  which 
would  be  cosiumanse.  "  Dicendo  i  icsttimi,  d'  una  peraona  sola, 
per  lo  piil  inltndiamo  i  morali,  que)  che  i  Franceai  dicono 
mtxuTs.  Quel  ch'  essi  coulumes,  sovente  noi  diciamo  Coslu- 
manxt."    {Gran  DUUmaria,  8.v.  coilutiu,  g  la). 
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*in  later  times  he  was  followed  by  Anton  Maria  Bi- 
scioni  {Annoiazioni sopra  il  Convito  di Dante.  Florence, 
1733).   who   renewed   the   doubt   as  to  her   reality. 
Much  ingenuity  and  erudition  have  since  been  ex- 
pended in  throwing  mists  of  darltness  over  what  had 
up  to  then  been  considered  a  plain  and  straightfor- 
u      ward  narrative.     At   the   present  time  the  question 
^■has  reached   this  point,  that   the  advocates  of  the 
^^different  theories  have  ranged  themselves  into  three 
camps,  namely,  (i)  Those  who  like  Professor  Bartoli 
and  Professor  Renter  deny  any  existence  at  all   to 
the  Heatrice  of  the  Vita  Nuwa ;  (2)  Those  who  like 
Giuliani  refuse  to  see  any  allegory  whatever  in  the 
Vita  Nuova;  and   (3)   Those  who  like  Scartazzini, 
steering  a  middle  course,  admit  the  real  personality 
^_of  Beatrice,  but  at  the  same  time  discern  an  incipient 
^■Allegorical  transformation. 

^M  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  in  his  Essay  on  Dante 
^'(p.  ig7).  says  that  "  so  spiritually  does  Dante  always 
present  Beatrice  to  us,  even  where  most  corporeal, 
^ftas  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  that  many,  like  Biscioni 
^'and  Rossetti,  have  doubted  her  real  existence.  But 
surely  we    must    consent  to   believe   that   she  who 

K.ks  of 
'the  fair  limbs  wherein 
I  was  enclosed,  which  scattered  are  in  earth  ' 
{Furg.  xxxi,  SO,  51) 
once  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood.     When  she 
_died,   Dante's  grief   .    .    .    filled   her  room  up  with 
imething   fairer  than    the    reality  ever   had    been, 
'here  is  no  idealiser  like  unavailing  regret,  ail  the 
lore  if  it  be  a  regret  of  fancy  as  much  as  of  real 
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feeling.  She  early  began  to  undergo  that  change 
into  something  rich  and  strange  in  the  sea  of  his 

mind  (tnar  di  tutlo  scnno),  which  so  completely  super- 
naturalised  her  at  last." 

For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to  follow  the  belief  that 
was  held  by  the  old  Commentators  in  the  early  child- 
like love  of  Dante  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  a  love  so 
unselfish,  that  it  never  sought,  nor  even  apparently 
expected,  any  return,  and  I  even  incline  to  the  theory 
I  have  heard  advanced,  that  Beatrice  was,  as  a  young 
child,  betrothed  to  her  future  husband  Simone  de" 
Bardi,  and  that  Dante's  love  for  her  was  merely 
that  deferential  adoration  so  prevalent  in  the  Age 
of  Chivalry,  and  in  no  way  derogatory  to  pure  and 
honourable  feeling. 

Scartazzini,  in  his  later  commentaries,  says  that 
Beatrice  is  a  name  that  Dante  feigns,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  identity  of  the  lady  he  first  loved,  there- 
by admitting  Beatrice,  but  not  Beatrice  Portinari. 
He  adds  that  her  office  in  the  Divimi  Commcdia  is  to 
conduct  Dante  from  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  to  the 
Celestial  Paradise.  The  latter  is,  as  Dante  himself 
shows  (Dc  Mon.  iii,  §  15),  a  figure  of  the  happiness 
of  Life  Eternal,  which  consists  in  the  fruition  of  the 
sight  of  God  (aspdto  divino),  to  which  man's  own 
virtue  or  strength  is  not  able  to  ascend  unless  illu- 
mined by  the  light  of  Heaven.  Allegorically,  Bea- 
trice represents  Theology,  the  divine  science,  which 
leads  Man  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  to  the 
attainment  of  celestial  happiness.  There  is  an  ex- 
celknt  article  on  Beatrice  in  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee's 
Dante  Dictionary,  which  amid  the  maze  of  conflicting 
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ideas  and  theories,  states  lucidly  and  tersely  the 
views  as  to  Beatrice  which  I  prefer  to  follow.  The 
most  exhaustive  treatise  is  Dr.  Moore's  article  on 
Beatrice  in  the  Second  Series  of  his  Studies  in  Dante. 
Virgil  now  relates  how  he  answered  Beatrice,  pro- 
fessing his  readiness  to  perform  her  behests,  and 
asking  her  why  she  so  condescended  as  to  come 
down  into  Hell. 

— 'O  donna  di  virtu,*  sola  per  cui 

L'  umana  spczie  cccedc  ogni  contento  + 
Da  quel  ciel  che  ha  minor  li  cerchi  aui : 


*  donna  di  virlA  :  Campare  Boethius,  Philos.  Consol.  i,  Pros. 
iii,  11,  5-7,  where  Boethius  addresses  Philosophy  his  consoler ; 
"  Et  quid,  inquam,  tu  in  has  exilii  nostri  soliludines  o  omnium 
nuigislrii  virtulum  supero  cardine  delapsa  venlsti  7  "  Biagioli 
says  that  Jdiiiui  di  •.•irtii  stands  for  donna  ■'irtiiosa,  as  in  the 
Vita  Ntioi'ii  wc  find  doHHa  di  cortnia  (otdvniia  corta-e  :  and  else- 
where signor  ddla  nobiUA  for  ii^'hoi-  nobitt ;  iiomo  di  diiltrina  for 
Moimi  di'lfo  ;  and  re  di  giuslizia  for  re  giuslo.  In  ihc  Vila  Nliova 
g  X,  11.  1 1-13.  Dante  says  of  Beatrice  :  "  la  quale  fu  dislrupgi- 
Irice  di  tulii  i  vizii  e  regina  delle  virti.'' 

f  ogni  ronlcnlo,  et  seq. ;  On  ihis  difficult  passage  see  SfiirfiM 
in  Dnnle,  First  Series,  p.  262  :  "The  probable  reminiscence  of 
Somnium  Scipionis,  SS  17-ig.  seems  to  throw  light  on  the  dis- 
puted interpretation  of  Inf.  ii,  ^f^-^!^,  rendering  that  of  Ben- 
vcnuto  da  Imola  the  most  probable,  namely,  that  Theology 
raiRes  the  thought!*  of  man  beyond  this  '  sublunary  sphere.' 
and  makes  it  'reach  forth  to  those  things  which  arc  above,' 
or,  as  is  here  said,  '  above  Ihe  moon.'  Alricanus  (Cicero  /.c), 
after  explaining  the  order  of  the  nine  heavens,  comes  lastly  to 
the  ■  innmus  orbis  Lunac'  Then  he  adds, '/«/™  autem  jam 
nihil  est  nisi  mortale  et  caducum,  praeler  animosgeneri  homi. 
nun)  mufiere  Dei  datos.  supra  liinani  sunt  aclerno  uinnia  ' ;  and 
then  Scipio  is  urged,  '  haec  caelestia  semper  speculato.  ilia 
humana  contemnilo,'  Dante  was  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the 
Somniunt  Scipionis,  enforcing  as  it  does,  the  superiority  of  the 
Speculative  over  the  Practical  Life,  a  very  favourite  subject 
with  Dante."  OmUnta  is  for  cnnUnuto  as  in  Par.  ii,  ti^: 
"  L'  easer  di  tutto  buo  conlcoto  " 
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Tanlo  m'  aggrada  il  luo  comandamcnto, 

Che  I'  ubbidir,  •  se  gift  fosse,  m'  e  lardi ;  80 

Pii)  non  t'  h  uopo  aprirmi  it  luo  talenlo.  t 

Ma  dimmi  la  cagion  che  non  ti  guardi 

Dello  Bcendcr  quaggiuso  in  questo  centrot 
Oall'  ampio  loco  §  ove  tornar  tu  ardi.' — 

'O  Saintly  Lady,  through  whom  alone  the  human 
race  excelleth  all  that  is  contained  within  the 
heaven  (the  Sphere  of  the  Moon)  which  has  its 
circles  the  smallest ;  so  much  does  thy  command 
delight  me,  that  obeying  thee,  were  it  already 
(accomplished),  would  seem  too  sloiv  for  me;  it 
is  no  longer  needful  for  thee  to  unfold  unto  me 
thy  desire.  But  tell  me  the  reason  why  thou 
fearest  not  to  descend  down  here  into  this  centre 
{i.e.  Hell)  from  that  vast  space  (the  Empyrean 
Heaven)  to  which  thou  burnest  to  return.' 


*  f  ubbidir,  etc. :  Compare  Virg.  Mn.  i,  76,  77,  where  jEoIub 
says  to  Juno  ; — 

''Tuus,  o  regina,  quid  optes 
Explorarc  labor  :  mlhi  jussa  capeasere  fas  est." 

+  laltiito  :  Sec  this  word  in  Donkin's  ElymnU'xii'al  Dictionary : 
"  Talenlo,  It.  Sp,  laUnlii,  lakntr,  lulanU,  Prov.  lateti.  laUin,  Fr. 
and  Eng.  takiil.  The  Old  Romance  meaning  ilt.  taUntn.  Sp. 
latente,  lalanU,  0.  Fr.  and  O.  Engl.  laUiil,  Walloon  dalenl)  waa 
will,  inclination,  from  talcnlvm  iToKavrov)  balance,  weight,  in- 
clination. A  later  meaning  was  Ihal  of  iij.  Skeat)  'talent,' 
genlua ;  perhaps  derived  from  the  Parable  of  the  Talents, 
Hence  It,  atlaleiilate,  Prov.  ulaknlar,  O.  FT.ulaUnltr,  to  please, 
entice,  charm."  Compare  In/,  x,  55,  56,  where  Cavalcanle 
Cavalcanli  ia  described  looking  around  him,  desiroua  of  aeeing 
if  his  aon  Guido  is  with  Dante  :— 

"  D'  intorno  mi  guardii,  come  talento 

Avesse  di  vcder  s'  altri  era  meco." 

I  questo  ctniro :  Hel!  was  thought  to  be  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Earth,  below  Jerusalem. 

g  r  ampio  loco  :  The  Empyrean  Heaven,  the  widest  and  most 
exalted  of  the  Spheres  of  Paradise.  In  Piirg.  xxvi,  63,  Dante 
says  of  il ; — 

"Ch'  h  pien  d*  amore  e  piil  ampio  si  spaiia." 


iCanto  11,         Readings  on  the  Inferno. 
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Virgil  goes  on  to  tell  Dante  how  Beatrice  answered 
him,  first  explaining  that  such  is  the  state  of  her 
perfection  (alluding  to  her  allegorical  character),  that 
she  cannot  be  affected  by  human  misery.  She  is 
nly  acting  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  two 
Beings  more  exalted  even  than  herself,  in  seeking 
out  Virgil  for  the  purpose  of  despatching  him  to 
Dante's  assistance. 


-'  Da  che  tu  vuoi  saper  cotanto  addentro, 
'  Dirotti  brevemenle,' — mi  rispose, 
— '  Perch '  io  non  tcmo  di  venir  qua  entro. 
Temer  ai  dee*  di  sole  quelle  cose 
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*  Timer  si  dec,  et  seq.  ;  This  is  a  passage  of  which  the  chief 
Tdifficulty  is  to  give  an  appropriate  meaning  to  atlrui.  Dr. 
Moore  in  his  Stiidus  in  UaiiU,  First  Series,  pp.  107,  108,  says 
that  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  sentiment  "that  we 
need  fear  those  thinjjs  alone  by  which  another  may  be  injured," 
by  a  positive  recollection  of  Aristotle's  Nic.  Ethic,  iii,  vi,  ij  4  ; 
"  TTffiai'  6'  trrhis  ov  Sri  tfio^tiirdm  ovSi  vovoy,  nvti*  oAur  oiia  fit)  dir& 
tiuiat  niiii  III'  niTiii'."  Dr.  Moore  says  that  in  Ihc  Aniiijiia 
Trunslaliti  printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
whith  he  belioves  was  probably  the  translation  of  Aristotle 
t  used  by  Dante,  the  above  passage  stands  thus  :  "  Nnn  oportet 
ttiinere  neque,  etc  ...  neque  universaliter  quaeeunque  non 
^B  malilia  neque  propter  scipsum."  Now  there  is  no  ambiguity 
about  the  Greek,  owing  to  the  use  of  fiijB>.  but  the  Latin  is 
certainly  ambiguous,  and  might  equally  represent  an  original 
oiSi.  In  fad,  with  a  comma  or  pause  after  malilia,  it  would 
naturally  convey  this  meaning,  and  1  have  found  it  printed  so 
in  one  edition  of  this  Transtalio,  Implying  that  one  editor  at 
least  so  understood  it.  If  then  Dante,  with  the  Latin  only 
eforc  him,  so  misunderstood  the  words,  he  might  suppose  he 
vas  reproduting  the  sentiment  of  //  Fihiofo  when  declaring 
'  thai  we  ought  to  fear  not  for  ourselves  i^iid/iie  propter  seipsiim), 
but  only  for  what  may  bring  harm  to  others."  At  any  rate 
(Dr,  Moore  adds),  he  throws  nut  this  suggestion  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  a  difficulty  that  he  has  not  seen  otherwise  ex- 

Call. 
E2 
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Ch'  hanno  potenza  di  fare  altrui  *  male: 
Deir  allrc  no,  che  non  son  paurose.  +  90 

lo  son  fatta  da  Dio,  sua  mercS,  tale, 

Che  la  vostra  miseria  non  mi  tange.J 

N£  fiamma  d'  ysto  incendio  non  m'  assale. 

'  Since  thou  desirest  to  know  such  deeply  secret 
things,'  she  answered  me,  '  why  I  do  not  fear  to 
come  within   this   place,    1   will  briefiy  tell   thee. 


*altrui:  The  personal  pronoun  is  often  and  generally  ex- 
plained merely  aa  ■' somebody,  any  one  "  =  r(t,  both  here  and 
elsewhere.  The  Gran  Dizionario  {'S^  1)  says  of  it  :  "serve  al- 
I'uno  c  all'  altro  >;enere,  ma  non  ha  relazione  se  non  all'  uamo, 
e  regolatamcnle  non  b'  adopera  nel  caso  rello  the  nel  aenso 
antiqualo  di  '  altri.'"  In  fact,  both  aitrui  and  aitri  are  some- 
times used  to  expreaa  some  one  who  mual  not  be  named,  as  in 
Inf.  V,  80.  81,  when  Dante  cries  out  to  the  shades  of  Franceses 
and  Paolo : — 

"  '  O  anime  affannate, 
Venite  a  noi  parlar,  s'  altri  nol  niega.'" 
[i.e.  "O  afflicted   souls,  come  and   speak  to  ua,  if  Some  One 
(Who  must  nol  be  named  here  in  Hell)  forbid  it  not."] 

f  fi^iurose :  The  primary  meaning  of  pauroio  is  "timid,"  but 
in  the  Grail  Dhionarin,  under  S  3,  wc  find  :  "  Aggiunto  di  cosa 
chc  melte  paura,  o  di  cul  si  ha  paura,"  and  then  the  passage  in 
the  lexl  is  quoted  in  illustralion.    Compare  Di/diiniHirfii,  v,  aa  ;  — 
"  Quefijo  cammino,  onde  dobbiamo  gire, 
E  tanto  grave,  pauroso  e  oacuro, 
Quanto  akun  altro,  ch'  i  sapeasi  dire." 
Alao  in  ihc  MS.  romance  of  GiriffoCalvanco,//  Povero  Avvediilo, 
in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  2.  56,  there  la  the 
following  ; — 

"  E  porta  in  campo  giallo  un  drago  nero 
Nello  atendardo  pauroso  e  fiero." 
I  non  mi  lange :  In  St.  Thorn.  Aquin  ,  Siimm.  Thtol.,  Pars 
iii,  suppl.  qu.  xciv,  Art.  2,  the  opinion  of  the  Schoolmen 
upon  this  subject  is  clearly  indicated  :  "  Sed  in  (uturo  [pecca- 
torea]  non  potcrunl  transferri  a  sua  miseria.  Unde  ad  eorum 
miserias  non  poteril  ease  compassio  secundum  electionem 
rectam.  Ft  ideo  beat),  qui  eiont  in  gloria,  nullam  com- 
passionem  ad  damnatos  habebunt."  Compare  also  Inf.  xx, 
38-30,  which  I  have  already  quoted  in  this  Canto  in  the  foot- 
note on  guerra  in  I.  4. 
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One  need  only  be  afraid  of  those  things  which 
have  power  to  do  harm  to  any  one:  but  not  of 
the  rest,  which  are  not  fear-inspiring.  I  am  by 
God  in  His  Grace  so  made,  that  your  misery  (in 
Limbo)  touches  me  not,  nor  does  any  flame  of 
yonder  burning  (in  Hell)  molest  me.' 

There  is  a  marked  distinction   intended  here  be- 

|tween  the  two  designations  vostra  mheria,  by  which 

live  are  to  understand  the  spirits  in  Limbo,  who  are 

only  so  far  afflicted  that  they  live  without  hope  in 

desire,  and  fiamtna    d'esto    inandio,   which   alludes 

[directly  to  the  shades  tormented  in   Hell. 

After  this  short  digression,  Beatrice  returns  to  the 
[first  part  of  the  subject,  and  tells  Virgil  who  were 
I  the  two  that  sent  her  to  him. 

Donna  h  gentil  nel  ciel,  che  si  coinpiange 

Di  questo  impcdimento  ov'  io  ti  mando,  g5 

Si  che  duro  giudizio  lassu  frange.* 

There  is  in  Heaven  a  noble  Lady,  who  feels  such 
compassion  for  this  hindrance  (of  the  three  Beasts), 
there  whereunto  I  send  thee,  that  she  breaks  the 
stern  judgment  there  above. 

In  the  literal  sense  the  Donna  Gentile  is  the  Virgin 
I  Mary,  whose  name,  like  that  of  our  Lord,  is  not 
[mentioned  throughout  the  In/erno,  being  evidently 
considered  loo  sacred  to  be  pronounced  in  the  abode 
I  of  sin.  In  the  allegorical  sense  the  Donna  GentiU  is 
[the  symbol  of  Divine  Grace,  and  is  said  to  appease 
ithe  just  judgment  of  God  in  Heaven,  which  would 


*dura  giudiiio  .  .  .  /range:   Imitated  from  VirgiTa  famous 
[line  in  .Ei.  vi.  883:— 

"  Heu,  miserande  puer  !  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpsB." 
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otherwise  punish  every  sinner  according  to  his  sin, 
but  which  can  be  recalled  by  Interceding  Grace, 
A  third  Lady  is  now  introduced. 

Quests  chiesc  Lucia*  in  auo  dimando 
E  disse :  Or  ha  biiogiw  il  tiwJtdtU 
Di  U,tdioaUlo  racatmando. 

She  the  (DdH'iii  Gentile)  in  her  request  besought 
Lucia  and  said;  Thy  faithful  one  is  r«  need  of 
ihee  now,  and  I  commend  him  unto  thee. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  different 
personages  who  successively  speak  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative. 


*  Lucia:  Dante  is  here  cither  referring  to  Santa  Lucia, 
the  celebrated  virgin  martyr  of  Syracuse,  or  to  Lucia  degli 
Ubaldini,  Hisler  of  Cardinal  Otiaviano  degli  Ubaldini,  who 
{III/.  X,  120)  is  mentioned  as  il  Cardinalt-  This  Lucia  was  in 
I22J  living  in  the  Convent  of  Santa  Chiara  di  Monticelli,  near 
Porta  San  Pier  Gallolini  at  Florerct,  and  was  subsequently 
canonized.  In  the  allegorical  sense  Lucia  is,  as  her  name 
imphea,  a  symbol  of  Illuminating  Grace.  The  Roman  Church 
venerates  her  as  the  patron  saint  of  all  who  suffer  from 
diseases  of  (he  eyes.  Dante  was  her  feddc.  on  the  one  hand 
because  he  had  sought  for  light  when  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  forest,  that  is,  during  the  epoch  ol  his  moral  and  religious 
aberrations,  and  on  the  other  hand  because  he  had  a  special 
veneration  for  Santa  Lucia.  We  read  in  Convito  iii,  g,  II.  i^^g. 
157,  his  own  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes:  "per 
aflaticare  lo  visn  molto  a  studio  di  leggerc,  in  tanto  debilitai 
gli  spiriti  visivi,  che  le  stclle  mi  parcano  tulte  d'  alcuno  albore 
ombratc.  E  per  lunga  liposan^a  in  luoghi  scuri  c  freddi,  e 
con  aliVrddarc  lo  curpo  dell'  occhio  con  acqua  chiara.  rivinai 
la  virtu  disgregata,  che  tnrnai  ncl  primn  buono  stato  della 
vista."  Wittc  (Danlt-Furscliiiiigoi,  li,  30-1)  conjectures  that 
this  Lucia  degli  Ubaldini  was  Dante's  patron  saint,  for  he 
was  born  in  May  1265,  whereas  the  festival  of  Santa  Lucia 
of  Syracuse  falls  on  Dec.  ijlh.  The  festival  of  Santa  Lucia 
dcgli  Ubaldini,  according  to  the  Florentine  calendar,  was  on 
30th  May,  which  day  Witle  consequently  supposes  to  have 
been  Dante's  birthday.  See  Paget  Toynbee's  Dii«(i-  Dicliuiuiry, 
8.V.  Lucia  ;  and  Witte's  Dante-Forschungcn,  I.e. 
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Virgil  is  telling  Dante  how  a  Lady,  who  names 
herself  as  Beatrice,  seeks  him  out  in  Limbo,  and  ex- 

■  plains,  as  a  reason  for  her  descent  into  Hell,  that  a 
second  Lady,  the  Donna  Gentile,  has  sought  out  a 
third  Lady,  Lucia,  in  Paradise,  and  informing  her  of 
^  Dante's  deadly  peril,  entreats  her  to  do  something 
H  for  him.  Lucia  thereupon  comes  over  to  Beatrice, 
asks  her  to  lend  Dante  her  aid,  and  Beatrice  relates 
to  Virgil  how  speedily  she  has  done  so,  and  how  she 
now  entrusts  Dante  to  Virgil's  persuasive  eloquence. 


Lucia,  nimica  di  ciascun  crudele,* 

Si  moase,  e  venne  a!  loco  t  dov'  io  era, 
Che  mi  sedea  con  1'  antica  Kachele.  \ 
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*ciaieun   crudeU :    I    follow    Brunone   Bianchi,   Lamennais, 
and  Carlyle  in  interpreting  this:  "cio^  d'  ogni  crudeltS." 

1 11/  toco  dov'  10  tra  :   In  Par.  xxxi,  64-69,  we  learn  where  was 
Beatrice's  allotted  seat  in   Heaven,  namely,  in  the  third  rank 
of  the  thrones  among  the  petals  of  the  Heavenly  Rose;  — 
'■  Ed :  '  Ella  nv'  i  ? '  di  subilo  diss'  io. 

Ond'  cgli :  '  A  tcrmjnar  Io  tuo  disiro 
Mosse  Beatrice  me  del  loco  mio; 
E  se  riguardi  su  nel  lerzo  giro 

Del  sommo  grada,  tu  la  rivedrai 
Nel  Irono  che  i  suoi  merti  le  sortiro." " 
.r  antka  Radicle:    In  the  Divtna   Commedia   Rachel  atanda 
as  a  symbol  of  Divine  Contemplation.     See  Pur);,  xxvii.  104- 
108,  where  in  Danle's  dream  Leah  says  to  him  : — 

"  Ma  mia  suora  Rachel  mai  non  el  smaga 

Dal  suo  miraglio.  e  sicde  tutto  giorno. 

Ell'  £  de'  suoi  begli  occhi  veder  vaga. 

Com'  io  deil'  adornarmi  con  le  mani ; 

Lei  Io  vedere,  e  me  I'  ovrare  appnsa." 

„OTtiparc  also  Par.  xxxii,  7-g  : — 

"Nel!'  ordine  che  fanno  i  terzi  sedi, 
Sicde  Rachel  di  sotto  da  coslei 
Con  Beatrice,  ai  come  tu  vedj." 
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DJBSC :  Btatrici.  loda  *  ili  Dio  vera, 

Chi  iton  socrorri  q«ei  eke  C  am6  lanto, 

Che  tisiioi  per  It  detla  volgare  schUra  ?  loj 

Nan  odi  lu  la  piita  del  sou  pianto. 

Son  vedi  In  la  morte  cht  U  combattt 

Su  lafiumarut,  ovt  il  mar  non  ka  vanto? 

Lucia,  the  enemy  of  all  cruelty,  hastened,  and 
came  to  the  place  where  1  was,  where  1  sat  with 
the  Kachel  of  ancient  days.  She  said:  Beatrice, 
true  praise  of  God,  why  josl  thou  not  succour  him 
who  loved  thee  so,  that  for  thee  he  issued  forth 
from  lite  vulgar  herd?  Dost  thou  not  hear  the 
anguish  of  his  complaint  ?  Dost  thou  not  see  the 
death  that  combats  him,  beside  that  flood  whereof 
Ike  ocenii  has  no  boast  ? 

The   usual   explanation   of   this   passage   is   that 
Dante  was  struggling  for  his  life  on  the  banks  of 


*'  loda  di  Dio  :  "  Lucia  parlando  a  Beatrice  la  chiama  vera 

loda  di  Dio:  impero  che  la  santa  Teologia  con  la  grazia 
cooperante  e  cnnsumantc  accompagnala  sempre,  loda  Idio 
veramenic  t  non  fintamente,  ovvero  ncll'  esercizio  dell'  alti- 
vita,  ovvero  nel  riposo  della  contempla/ione."  (Bull.)  Com- 
pare Purg,  xxjiiii,  115,  where  Uante  addresses  Beatrice  as  ihc 
Light  and  Glnry  of  the  human  race : — 

"  O  luce,  0  gloria  della  gentc  umana  I  " 
Also  in  illustration  of  loda  di  Dio,  compare  Vila  Niivva,  5  26, 
11.  14-19  :  '■  Dicevano  molti,  poich^  passata  era :  Quesla  non  6 
femmina,  anzi  i  uno  de'  bellissimi  angeli  del  ciclo.  Ed  allri 
dicevano:  Questa  £  una  maraviglia;  chc  benedetto  sia  lo 
Signore  cbe  si  mirabilmenle  sa  operare." 

t  iisfi'o  .  ,  .  delta  vvlgiir€  schicra  :  In  Conv.  i,  i,  11.  67-71,  wc 
read  in  Uante's  own  words  how  he  left  the  common  herd: 
"  B  io  adunque,  che  non  se^go  alia  beala  mensa,  ma,  /tigglto 
diilla  pnslurii  del  I'olgo.  a'  picdi  di  colore  chc  seggono  ricolgo  di 
quelle  che  da  loro  cade,"  by  which  Danle  means  that  he 
studied  as  much  as  he  was  able.  And  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Villi  Nuova  i  J  xliii)  he  writes ;  "  Apprcsso  .  ,  .  apparve 
a  me  una  mirahil  visione,  nella  quale  vidi  cose,  che  mi  fecero 
proporre  di  non  dir  piii  di  questa  benedelta,  intino  a  tanto  che 
10  non  potessi  piil  dcgnamentc  traltart  di  lei.  E  di  venire  a 
fiii  io  studio  quanto  posso,  si  com'  clla  sa  veracemente." 
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the  river  Acheron,  which  gives  the  ocean  none  of  its 
waters,  the  rivers  of  Hell  not  being  supposed  to  fall 
into  the  sea.  But  Blanc  {Saggin  ddla  D.C.),  re- 
marking  that  no  river  is  ever  mentioned  by  Dante 
■as  Howing  out  of  the  dark  forest,  takes  fimnana  in 
the  allegorical  sense  as  the  life  of  Man,  so  tempest- 

»uously  tossed  about  by  his  passions,  that  even  the 
raging  ocean  cannot  claim  to  be  more  stormy  than 
that  flood  is.  Fiumana,  he  thinks,  in  its  literal  sense, 
signifies  the  dark  forest ;  and  the  death  with  which 

HDante   is   threatened    is    spiritual    death    from    the 

Vattacks   of  the    three    Beasts,    namely.    Sensuality, 

HAmbition  and  Cupidity. 

^  Beatrice  ends  her  narrative  by  telling  Virgil  how 
speedy  she  was  to  fulfil  Lucia's  behest,  and  with 
what  confidence  she  entrusts  Dante  to  his  charge. 


Al  mondo  non  fur  mai  pcrsone  ratte 

A  far  [or  pro,  n^  a  fuggir  lor  danno, 
Com'  io,  dopo  cotai  parole  fatle, 

Venni  quaggiCi  dal  mio  bcdlo  scanno, 
Fidandomi  del  tuo  parlare  oneslo, 
Che  onora  te  e  quei  che  udilo  ['  hanno,'— * 


no 


H        Never  were  persons  in  the  world  so  quick  to  seek 
^M       their  advantage,  nor  to  flee  from  their  hurt,  as  I 

^g  *  e  qHti  chc  udilo  P  hanno ;  ''Ilaentire  i  grandi  poeti  onora: 
il  vero  lettore  d"  uno  scrittor  grande  non  pat  essere  un  uomo 
piccolo."  (Gioberti.  Compare  fit'y  1,3:  "  Blessed  is  he  ihal 
readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and 
keep  ihosL-  things  Hhiuh  are  written  therein."  Compare  also 
Sordcllo'^i  impassioned  outburst  of  rapturous  praise  on  hearing 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  Virgil  I'ur^.  vii,  l6-t8) : — 
'■ '  O  gloria  de'  Latin,'  dissc,  '  per  cui 

Mostri  ci6  che  polca  la  lingua  nostra, 
0  pregii)  etcrno  del  loco  ond'  io  fui,'  " 
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(Beatrice) — after  such  words  had  been  uttered— 
came  down  here  from  my  blessed  seat,  confiding 
in  thy  noble  speech,  which  honours  thee,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  heard  it.' 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  in  the  above  lines  Dante 
demonstrates  ihe  great  force  and  virtue  of  eloquence, 
which  is  able  to  recall  the  erring,  collect  the  scattered, 
bend  the  stiff-necked,  and  perform  many  other  won- 
derful things. 

And  now  Virgil  in  conclusion,  after  telling  Dante 
the  powerful  effect  upon  himself  caused  by  the  sight 
of  Beatrice's  tearful  sympathy,  strongly  urges  him  to 
go  forward  with  courage  and  resolution. 


Poscia  che  m'  ebbe  ragionato  questo, 

Gli  occhi*  lucenti  lagrimando  volse; 
Perch&  mi  fcce  del  t  venir  pi&  presto : 
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*Gli  occhi  luctnli !    In  this  sinj^e  instance  of  the  eyes  oF< 

Beatrice  being  mentioned  in  the  Inferno,  they  appear  to  have 
exerted  the  same  potent  influence  on  Virgil,  as  we  afterwards 
read,  at  the  end  of  the  PurguUirio.  and  throughout  the  Paradiso, 
that  they  did  upon  Dante.     See  Piirg.  xxxi,  log-i  1 1  ; — 
"  Menrenti  agli  occhi  suoi  ;  ma  nel  giocondo 
Lume  ch'  f  dentro  aguzzeranno  i  tuoi 
Lc  tre  di  lii,  che  miran  pid  profondo." 
And  ibid.  Il8,  119  : — 

"  Mille  disiri  pifi  che  fiamma  caldi 

Strinsermi  gli  occhi  agli  occhi  rllucenti." 
To  quote  one  among  many  instances  in  the  PuradiiO,  cf.  Par. 
"v.  34-36  :— 

"Chi  dentro  agli  occhi  suoi  ardeva  un  riso 

Tal,  ch'  io  pensai  co'  miei  toccar  lo  fondo 
Delia  mia  gra/ia  e  del  mio  Paradiso." 

Compare  Canv.  Ii,  16.  II.  27-30  :  "Gli  occhi  di  questa  Donna 
sono  le  sue  diiiwslrmioni,  le  quali  negli  occhi  dcllo  inlelletto 
innamorano  1'  anima,  libera  nellc  condizioni." 

t  del  vrnir :  "  non  vuol  dire  al  vtnire,  ma  si  all'  allu  del  vtnirt." 
(Biagioli). 
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E  venni  a  te  cosi,  com'  e!la  volae ;  * 
Dinanzi  a  quclla  (iera  ti  Icvai 
Che  del  bel  monle  il  carlo  andar  ti  tolse.  +       120 

Dunque  che  c  ?  perchi,  perch&  ristai  ? 
Ferchi  lanla  villi  nel  core  allette  ?  t 
PerchS  ardire  e  franchezza  non  hai  ? 

PoEcia  che  tai  (re  donne  benedette 

Curan  di  te  nella  corte  del  cielo,  125 

E  il  mio  parlar  tanto  ben  t'  impromette  ?  " —  § 


Iim'  clta  vohe  :   Frallcelli  says  that  this  second   vohe  is  a 
of  the  ancient  verb  vuglicn  for  voUre. 
1  ••  corio  andar  ii  tolst :  "  perciocchfi  ae  davanli  parata  non  ti 
si  fosse,  in  breve  spazio  saresti  potuto  sopra  il  monte  essere 
andato  ;  dove  per  lo  suo  impcdimento,  a  volervi  su  pervenire,  ti 
convien  fare  molto  piu  lungo  cammino."    (Boccaccio,  Comenlo.) 
Xallellt:    1  am  in  s'cai  doubt  which  of  two  interpretations 
to  give  to  ihis  word.    Without  very  much  conviction  either 
way,    I    adopt   that   of   Bcnvcnuto   and    Boccaccio,   which   is 
also  followed  by  Blanc  and  Scartazzini.     Benvenuto  renders 
^B  the  passage  thus  :  ■' pcrcki  alUlU,  idesl  cur  lu  advoca^i  ?  et  est 
^Kverbum  Tuscorum  :  quandoenim  volunt  vocare  avem  dicunt  ; 
^^ alUcIa  ilium  avcm  :  et  est  atkcto  verbum  frequentativum  hujus 
verbi  allicio."     Boccaccio  says  :  '■  ntlcttor  t'  alltlU  ?  cioe  chiami 
colla  falsa  estimazione.  la  qual  fai  delle  coae  esteriori."     Blanc 
{Saggio)  has  an  excellent  article  on  this  word  (pp.  32,  33).     He 
says  he  is  unable  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  most  of 
(he  modern  Commentators,  who  derive  allcllare  from  Utio.  and 
interpret  it  dar  Utto.  atbergaK,  annidare.     He  thinks  (like  Ben- 
venuto) that  il  comes  rather  from  the  Latin  alicctart,  and  that 
.     Dante  means  to  say  :  "  Why  dost  thou  give  access  to,  callest, 
invitest  cowardice  into  thine  heart  of  thine  own  accord  ?  "    All 
the  English  translations  thai  I  have  seen,  derive  the  word  from 
■  fe(fo,  or  albcrgo,  with  the  sense  of  "  lo  find  a  bed,  to  lodge." 
[Wc  come  upon  the  expression  again  in  Inf.  ix,  93,  where  the 
[Angel  rebuking  the  demons  at  the  Gale  of  Dis,  a^ks  them  : — 
I  " '  Ond'  esta  oliracotanza  in  vol  s'  ailelta  ? ' " 

[which  Blanc  interprets  in  the  same  way. 

I      ^t'  impronuttt :   Compare  Ciullo  d'  Alcamo,  Rime,  in  Pacti  dil 
\Phmv  Saoh,  vol.  i.  p.  [4  :^ 

"ChisBo  ben  t'  impromctio,  e  aenza  faglia  [/c/'ii] 
Tc  la  mia  fcdc,  che  m'  hai  in  tua  baglia.       I'myij.] 
|Sce  also  Bono  Giamboni,  Forma  di  Oiicsta  I'ita,  Dttta  Prudenia, 
\  vii  (in  Nannucci's  Munnak,  vol.  ii,  p.  426  :  "  La  tua  promessa 
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After  that  she  had  said  this  to  me,  weeping  she 
turned  away  her  beaming  ej-es,  whereby  she  made 
me  more  speedy  in  my  coming;  and  I  came  to 
thee  as  she  desired;  I  dehvered  thee  from  the 
presence  of  that  wild  beast  which  deprived  thee 
of  the  short  ascent  of  the  beautiful  mountain. 
What  is  it  then  ?  Why  dost  thou  tarry?  Where- 
fore dost  thou  invite  such  coward  fears  into  thy 
heart?  Why  hast  ihou  not  boldness  and  free- 
dom, when  three  such  blessed  Ladies  are  taking 
thought  for  thee  in  the  Court  of  Heaven,  and  my 
words  promise  thee  so  much  good  ?  " 

Virgit  refers  to  his  promises  in  Canto  i,  112-126. 

Benvenuto  says  that  Virgil's  concluding  words 
imply  that  Dante,  as  a  great  philosopher  and  poet, 
has  human  science  to  assist  him  as  well  as  sacred 
Theology  and  the  Grace  of  God  ;  and,  as  he  is  now 
prepared  to  abandon  the  paths  of  sin,  he  will  at  the 
last  be  found  among  the  lilect,  but  that  he,  Virgil 
himself,  having  been  a  pagan,  has  no  such  hope. 

Divhiun  IV. — -The  good  effect  of  Virgil's  long  and 
persuasive  speech  is  now  shown  in  Dante's  complete 
return  to  his  good  purpose,  and  his  resignation  to 
Virgil's  guidance.  He  compares  himself,  bowed 
"down  to  the  earth  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  to  flowers 
bent  down  and  closed  by  the  cold  night ;  and,  as 
these  are  straightened  and  opened  by  the  rays  of  the 

t morning  Sun,  so  is  the  soul  of  Dante  uplifted  and 
his  heart  opened  by  the  Illuminating  Grace  of  God. 
He  expresses  his  profound  gratitude  both  to  Beatrice 
and  Virgil. 
sia 
: 


sia  con  gronde  considerazione,  e  sia  lo  dono  maggiore  che 
]a  'mpromessa.") 


.auto  II.  Readings  on  the  Inferno. 

Quali  i  fiorelti*  dal  nolturno  gelo 

Chinati  e  chiusi,  poi  che  il  Sol  gl'  imbianca,  t 
Si  drizzan  |  tutti  aperti  in  loro  stela  ; 

Tal  mi  fee'  io  di  mia  virlute  stanca : 

E  tanto  buono  ardire  al  cor  mi  corse, 
Ch'  io  cominciai  come  persona  franca: 
-"O  pietosa  colei  che  mi  soccorse, 

E  tu  cortese,  §  che  ubbidisti  tostn 

Alle  vere  parole  j{  che  ti  porsel  135 
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130 
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♦Compare  Boccaccio,  /(  Fihitraio,  ii,  st.  Ijtxx: — 
"Come  fioretto  dal  notlurno  gelo 

Chinato  e  chiuso,  poi  che  Jl  sol  1'  imbianca, 
S'  apre  e  si  leva  dritto  sopra  il  atelo." 
Chaucer   also   (imitating    Boccaccio   ratlier   than    Dante)    in 
TroUus  and  Creseide,  book  11,  st.  cxxxix : — 

"  But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  of  night 
Iclosed,  stoupen  in  her  statkes  lowe, 
Redressen  hem  agen  the  Sonne  bright, 
And  spreden  in  her  kinde  course  by  rowe,"  etc. 
\ poi  cht  il  Sol  gF  iinlriiinai :  Compare  Par.  vii,  8; ; — 
■■  Pcrchi  del  lume  suo  poco  b'  imbianca," 
Venturi  (Sim,   1411  says:   "Imbiancarsi  esprime  il  passaggio 
che  fa  gradatamentc  un  colore  di  men  vivo  a  piij  vivo.     Qui, 
usato  atlivamcnle,  vale,  ■•V  illumina." 

JJirfriimn  ...  ill  hni  slelo:  Compare  Poliziano,  La  Gio- 
ttra,  lib.  ii,  Bt.  38 ; — 

*'  Surgevon  rugiadosi  in  loro  stelo 
Gli  fior  chinati  dal  notturno  gelo." 
^torleti  .*  In  Conviln,  ii.  u.  II.  54-68.  Dante  gives  a  definition 
o! corlciia  ;  "Nulla  coaa  in  donna  sta  piu  bene,  che  cortcsia. 
E  non  sinno  Ii  miseri  volj^ari  anche  di  questo  vocabolo  ingan- 
nati.  che  crcdono  che  cortesia  non  sia  aitro  che  larghezza: 
ch4  larghezza  c  una  spe^iale  e  non  generale  corUsia.  Cortesia 
e  onestade  i  tult'  uno  :  c  perocche  nelle  corti  anticamente  le 
virtudi  e  Ii  belli  costumi  s'  usavano  (siccome  oggi  s'  usa  il 
contriirio),  si  tolse  qui^sto  vocabolo  dalle  corti ;  e  fu  tanto  a 
'■dire  tortesia,  qunnto  ubo  di  corte.  Lo  qua)  vocabolo  sc  oggi 
si  tn^liesse  dalle  corti,  massimamente  d'  Italia,  non  sarcbbe 
altro  a  dire  che  turpezza," 

{\AIU  verc  fiaroU  :  Compare  Par.  iv,  g4-9t>: — 
"  lo  t'  ho  per  cerlo  nella  mente  messo, 
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Tu  m'  hai  con  desiderio  il  cor  diaposlo 
Si  B.\  venir,  con  le  parole  lue, 
Ch'  io  son  lornato  al  primo  proposto. 

Or  va,  chi  un  sol  volere  £  d'  ambo  e  due  ; 

Tu  duca,*  lu  signore,  e  tu  maestro," —  140 

Cosi  gli  dissi ;  e  poichfi  mosso  fue,  + 

Bntrai  per  !o  cammino  alto  e  silvestro. 

Even  as  the  flowerets,  bent  down  and  closed  by 
the  frost  of  night,  uplift  themselves  ail  open  upon 
their  stems,  when  the  Sun  illumines  them  ;  such 
did  I  become  with  my  exhausted  vigour  i  and  such 
good  courage  ran  into  my  heart,  that  I  began  as 
one  undaunted  :  "  O  full  of  pity  she  (Beatrice)  who 
succoured  me!  And  courteous  thou  who  didst 
speedily  obey  the  words  of  truth  that  she  addressed 
to  thee  I  Thou  haat  by  thy  words  disposed  my 
heart  with  so  great  a  desire  to  come,  that  I  have 


Ch'  alma  beata  non  porta  mentjre, 

Perocch'  i  sempre  al  primo  vero  appresso." 
Scartazzini  thinks  that  Ihe  "true  words"  of  Beatrice  to  which 
Dante  is  alluding  are  evidently  what  she  said  in  II.  61-66 
about  Dante  being  in  great  spiritual  peril,  and  his  qualifying 
them  now  as  verc  is  his  confession  and  avowal  of  his  aberra- 
tions from  pure  reli|:;ion. 

*  Tu  duca,  lu  signore,  e  Ui  mantra :  Di  Siena  remarks  that 
the  troubadours  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  same  sort  of 
titles  to  their  lady-loves  out  of  gallantry.  There  is  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  Rime  of  Kustico  di  Filippo  (surnamed  Barbuta}, 
a  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  Brunetto  Latini.  See 
Nannucci,  Maiiualc,  vol.  i,  p.  486: - 

"  MercS,  madonna,  non  m'  abbandonate, 

E  non  vi  ptaccia  ch'  io  stesso  m'  uccida; 
Pol  che  viene  da  voi  quest'  amistate, 
Dovctemi  esser,  donna,  e  parte,  e  gtiida." 
f/ue:  Nannucci  (Aiialisi  Crilica  dei  Verhi,  pp.  450-452)  says 
that  the  different  inflexions  of  the   perfect  of  esscrt,  fiii,  etc., 
were  derived  from  Ihe  obsolete  Latin  vurb /no,  of  which  the 
participle /H/»fi/s  remains;  and  that /«  got  changed  into  /W 
to  assimilate   it   to   the  3rd   person    singular   of  the  perfect 
tenses  of  all  the  conjugations,  e.g.  amoe  for  amd;  iemee;  iidie 
tor  udi ;  and /ee,  petL  oS /art. 
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returned  to  my  first  purpose.  Go  now,  for  one 
sole  will  is  in  us  both  :  Thou  guide,  thou  lord  and 
thou  master."  Thus  spake  I  to  him ;  and  when 
he  had  begun  to  move  on,  I  entered  along  the  deep 
and  rugged  way. 

Boccaccio  remarks  that  Dante  names  Virgil  his 
guide  as  regards  their  journeying ;  his  lord  as  far  as 
pre-eminence  and  authority  are  concerned ;  and  his 
master  with  regard  to  his  teaching. 


END   OF   CANTO   11. 
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CANTO  in. 

THE  (JATE  OF  HELL  — THE  VESTIBULE  OF  HELL  — THE 
SOUIJ5  OF  THOSE  WHO  WERE  EQUALLY  INDIFFERENT 
TO  GOOD  AND  KVIL-THE  ACHERON— CHARON, 

Benvbnuto  remarks  that  Dante,  having  completed 

the  two  •  preliminary  Cantos,  in  the  first  of  which  he 

^aid  down  his  Proposition,  and  in  the  second  made 

^  his  Invocation,  now  in  this  Third  Canto  enters  upon 

nis  narrative  or  general  subject. 

Benvenuto  divides  it  into  five  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  zr,  Dante  de- 
scribes the  Entrance  Gate  of  Hell,  and  the  terrible 
inscription  over  the  doorway. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  22  to  ver.  57,  he  relates 
the  anguish  of  those  who  lived  without  fame,  being 
neither  good  nor  bad,  and  of  the  Angels  who  were 
neither  for  God  nor  against  Him. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  58  to  ver.  69,  he  recounts 
the  special  penalties  of  these  sinners,  and  notices  one 


•  We  noticed  before  'pHRC  2)  that  Benvenulo  has  made  a 
Blight  discrepancy  in  first  stating  that  the  preliminary  part  of 
the  Inferno  {prtniemium)  consists  of  thrtc  Cantos,  whereas  now 
he  saya  :  "  Expeditis  duobus  capitulia  prahemiaiibus,  in 
quorum  primo  Dantes  proposuit,  in  secundo  invocavit,  nunc 
conaequenter  in  isto  tertio  capitulo  incipit  suam  narrationcm 
sive  tractatum." 
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in  particular,  for  whose  public  career  he  felt  great 
contempt. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  70  to  ver.  120,  he  de- 
scribes the  shades  of  the  lost  being  conveyed  over 
the  river  Acheron  by  the  grim  ferryman  Charon,  who 
opposes  the  entrance  of  Dante  into  his  boat. 

In  Division  V,  from  ver.  121  to  ver.  136,  Virgil 
answers  a  question  put  to  him  by  Dante :  after  which 
an  earthquake,  accompanied  by  wind  and  lightning, 
so  terrifies  Dante,  that  he  falls  down  in  a  swoon. 


Division  I, — We  are  not  told  at  what  hour  the 
Poets  reach  the  Gate  of  Hell,  but  there  is  a  distinct 
indication  in  Canto  vii,  97-99,  that  it  is  past  midnight 

iwhen  they  are  leaving  the  Fourth  Circle,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  they  enter  into  Hell  just  at 
nightfall  on  Good  Friday,  1300.  " 

It  may  be  observed   that   Dante's  entrance  both 
into  Purgatory  and  also  into  the  Terrestrial  Para- 
dise took  place  at  day-break,  and  into  Paradise  at 
noon. 
^*       By  a  prosopopeia,  Dante  makes  the  Gate  of  Hell 
^ntself  seem  to  utter  the  dire  words  with  which  this 
^BCanto  opens. 

^B  — "PER  ME   SI  VA   H8LI.A  CITtX  DOLBKTE,* 

^V  *  tiltH  doUnte  :  While  ciltd  signifies  Hell  in  general,  it  more 
especially  refers  tn  the  City  of  Dis  (Cantos  viii,  ix  and  n), 
within  whose  walls  is  the  descent  inlo  Lower  Hell.  One  should 
nolict  Ihc  contrast  between  the  City  of  Dis,  called  in  In/,  x, 
la  citt^  del/uocu,  and  Paradise,  which  is  the  City  of  God.  Com- 
pare /«/.  i,  116,  where  Virgil  tells  Dante  that  God  will  never 
admit  him  (Virgil)  a  heathen  into  Paradise  :— 

F 
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pan   118    SI    VA    HBLI.'    BTBKMO    DOUORE. 
PER    MB    St    VA    TRA    LA    PEKDVTA   OBHTB. 
OIUSTIZIA    MOSSB    IL    MIO    ALTO    PATTOHE  ; 
PECEMl    LA    DIVINA    POTESTATE.* 
LA    50MMA    SAPJENZA    B    IL    PRIUO    AMORB-t 
DINANZI    A    MB  {    NON    PUR    COSB    CREATE 


b 


•'  Non  vuol  chc  in  sua  citti  per  me  si  vcgna." 
And  in  Piirg.  xiii,  94,  95,  where  Sapia  di  Siena,  in  answer  to 
Dante's  question  as  to  whether  any  one  of  her  companions  is 
an  anima  lalina,  replies  :  — 

"  '  O  frate  mio,  ciascuna  funinui]  t  citladina 
D'  una  vera  citti." 
And   in   Par.   xxx.   laS-t^o,  where   Beatrice,  after  conducting 
Dante  into  the  centre  of  the  Hcavenlv  Rose,  sa\-s  to  him  :  — 

'  "'Mira 
Quanto  i  il  convento  deile  bianchc  stole  ! 
Vedi  nostra  citti  quanto  ella  gira  t ' " 
*  la  Divina  PoUslale,  et  acq.  :  Scarla/zini  points  out  that  in~" 
these  two  lines  Danle  is  alluding  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  according 
to   Ihe    theoloRical    maxim    that    Optra    ad   islra    inn(    loliui 
Trinitath ;    and    that    in   his   circumscription    of    the   Three 
Persons,  Dante  is  following  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.     See  Summ. 
Tkeal.  Pars  i,  qu.  xxxix,  Art.  8  :  "  Item  secundum  Augustinum 
Patri    attrjbuitur   pottnlia,    Pilio    sapientia,    spirjtui    sancto 
bonitui." 

i  Prima   A  more :    Compare     Dante's    Stsltna    ii   (beginning 
Amott  'u  v'tii  '"",  chc  ijiirsia  donna),  II.  49,  50: — 
"  Pero,  virlil,  che  sei  prima  che  tempo, 
Prima  che  moto  e  che  senaibil  luce." 
Compare  Par.  vi,  1 1  :— 

"  Per  voler  del  primo  amor  ch'  io  sento,"  etc. 
t  DimjJiii  a  me  non  fur  cnse  create  Se  ywii  eltrne  :  Accordinj;  to 
the  Schoolmen,  the  Angels  and  Primal  Matter  wore  a  part  of 
Creation  that  emanated  directly  from  God  and  were  therefore 
incorruptible  and  eternal.  Compare  Par  vii.  ijo-ija.  Hell  is 
"the  everlfliiting  fire  prepared  (or  the  devil  and  hia  angels." 
{Matt,  XXV,  41,)  It  was  thought  to  have  been  prepared  after 
the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  consequently  after  the  Angels  and  the 
Spheres  of  Heaven.  The  things  created  before  Hell  are  con- 
sequently the  Angels  and  the  Heavens,  and  these  are  Ihe  cose 
creule  which  last  eternally.  Sec  Readings  on  Ihe  Paradiso,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  367,  368,  footnote  on  Par.  xxix,  31 ;  aad  Moore's  SttiJia 
in  Dantt,  i,  pp.  109,  no. 


/ 
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BB    NON    ETEKNE,    BD    [O    ETERNO*    DURO: 
I.ASCIATB    OQNl    SPBHAN2A    VOI    CH'    ENTHATB!" \ 

"Through  me  is  the  way  into  the  city  of  woe, 

through  me  is  the  way  into  eternal  suffering, 
throufjh  me  is  the  way  among  the  lost  people. 
Justice  moved  my  Great  Maker  (to  build  me); 
the  Divine  Omnipotence,  the  Highest  Wisdom, 
and  the  Primal  Love,  made  me.  Before  me  were 
no  created  things;  save  eternal,  and  eternally  I 
CDdure  :  Abandon  all  hope  ye  who  enter  in." 

Benvenuto  observes  that  this  last  is  the  most  uni- 
versal and  crowning  of  the  penalties  of  Hell,  that  the/ 
_spiritj_of  the  doomed  can  never  hope  for  any  term  orl 
liniit_to^eir  punishment;  and  the  lost  soul  may  bel 
said  to  livT'orrTn  eternal  chastisement,  just  as  the 
salamander  lives  on  in  the  lire  for  a  considerable 


^ 
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*elcrno  diiro  :  Others  read  ctcrna,  but  Dr.  Moore  (Text.  Cril. 
p.  a75)  observes  that  although  the  MSS.  are  not  very  unevenly 
divided  between  Ihc  two  readings,  ii  is  in  favour  of  the  former 
that  both  grammar  and  euphony  are  against  it.  and  conse- 
quently e/frnu  would  be  more  likely  to  be  changed  into  rfi-rnu 
than  vice  versa.  Dr.  Moore  adds  that  elernu  is  an  adverb  rather 
than  an  adjective,  like  the  Latin  neuter  in  "  sedet  aeternumque 
aedchil."  "  aetcrnum  latrans,"  "  acrviet  aelernum,"  etc.  Com- 
pare Inf.  xix,  12  :-- 

"  E  quanto  giusto  tua  virtil  comparte," 
where  several  MSS.  have  giusla.    Compare  also  liif.  xix,  64  : — 

*'  Per  chc  lo  spirto  tuttu  {ul.  tutii)  atortie  i  piedi." 
And  the  reading  "  tutlo  arricciar  li  peli  "  found  in  some  MSS., 
in  Inf.  xxiii,  19.    Also  Inf.  xi,  67,  68  :— 

"  '  Maestro,  assai  chiaro  procede 
ha  tua  ragione.' " 
1  And  Par.  xvii,  ga,  93  :~ 

"e  diKae  cose 
Incredibili  a  quet  chc  (ien  prEsentf." 
I  Dr.  Moore  observes  that  in  most  if  these  cases  the  masculine 
[form  is  not  that  of  the  majority  of  MSS.,  and   possibly  not 
l&lways  correct,  but  its  frequent  use  even  as  a   variant,   will 
iBcrve  to  illustrate  the  use  here  contended  for. 
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time  {aliquandiu).  But  here  Benveouto  thinks  a 
doubt  may  arise,  as  to  why  Dante  could  have  been 
so  mad  as  to  pass  through  the  gale  after  reading  the 
inscription.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  Dante  did 
not  enter  into  Hetl  after  the  manner  that  the  stub- 
born spirits  did,  but  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
would  be  able  to  come  out,  as  will  be  stated  further 
on  in  this  Canto;  just  as  we  have  sometimes  seen 
some  temporal  lord  cast  any  one  into  prison  for  the 
sake  of  example,  and  order  that  he  shall  never  issue 
from  it ;  whereas  he  will,  as  a  special  favour,  grant 
leave  to  some  one  else  to  enter  in,  and  see  the 
prisoners'  condition  and  the  mode  of  their  punish- 
ment, but  with  the  full  security  of  being  able  to  come 
out  again. 

The  awful  words  of  the  inscription  seem  to  have 
caught  Dante's  eye  before  he  has  realised  where  they 
are  placed. 

QucEte  parole  di  colore  oacuro  lo 

Vid'  io  scritte  al  sommo  d'  una  porta : 
Perch'  io  : — "  Maestro,  il  senso  lor  m'  4  duro." — 

These  words  of  sombre  hue  saw  I  written  over  the 
summit  of  a  gateway.  Whereat  I  said  :  "  Master, 
the  import  of  them  lo  me  is  fearful." 

Dante's  meaning  is  that  the  written  warning  that' 
he  must  abandon  all  hope'  of  coming  out  again  tills 


*  At  to  the  abandonment  of  all  hope,  compare  the  words  of 
Virgil  (Inf.  iv,  40-42),  when  he  tells  Danle  Ihat  he,  with  other 
upright  heathen,  are  in  Limbo  for  being  unbaptized,  and  not 
for  any  sin  ; — 

"  Per  tai  difetti,  non  per  altro  rio, 

Semo  perduti,  e  sol  di  lanto  oHesi, 
Che  senza  spcme  vivemo  in  disio." 


I 
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his  heart  with  terror.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
throughout  the  Inferno,  and  until  he  has  passed  out 
of  Purgatory  into  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Dante 
depicts  himself  as  entirely  lacking  all  the  qualities 
of  a  brave  man,  such  as  it  is  known  that  he  exhibited 
in  his  youth,  and  notably  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino. 
Although  Virgil  now  enjoins  him  to  lay  aside  all 
cowardice,  his  human  fears  in  the  presence  of  the 
awful  mysteries  of  the  hitherto  unseen  world,  are  too 
great  for  him  to  suppress. 

Ed  egli  a  me,  come  persona  accorta ; 
— "  yui  si  convien  lasciare  ogni  sospetto  ;  • 

Ognj  viltd  cnnvien  chc  qui  sia  morta.  15 

Noi  siam  venuti  al  loco  ov'  io  t*  ho  detto  t 

Chc  tu  vedrai  le  genti  dolorose,  -^ 

Ch'  hanno  pcrdulo  il  ben  dell'  inteilelto."— J    ^ 


^ 


*S6tPttto:  The  word  is  used  herewith  the  signification  of 
"tear,    as  in  Inf.  ix,  51 : — 

"...  io  mi  strinsi  al  poela  per  sospetto." 
And  xxiii,  53,  54  :— 

"  ei  furono  in  sul  colle 
Siipresso  noi :  ma  non  gli  era  sospetto." 
[Here  the  context  plainly  shows  thai  ioipetto  means  "cause  of 
tear."]     And  Purg.  xvi,  125:— 

"  E  prendtmmo  la  via  con  men  sospetto." 
iloco  ov    io  t'  ho  detto,   et  seq. ;   Virgil  is  referring   to  his 
words  in  Inf.  i,  114-117:^ 

"...  trarrotti  di  qui  per  loco  ctcrno, 
Ove  udirai  le  disperate  strida 

Di  quegli  antichi  spiriti  dolenti, 
Che  la  seconda  mortc  ciascut  grida." 
\ht1t  <MP  inttltetto  :  Blanc  {Voc.  Danl.  ^.v.beni)  obaervea  of 
this  passage  that '' non  significa  :  hanno  perduto  1'  intcUetto, 
ma  ci6  che  tostituiste  il  henc  dell'  intcndimenio,  cioS  il 
conostimento  di  Dio."  In  Conv.  li,  14,  11.  38-44:  "Cosi  della 
indiizionc  della  perfezionc  sccondo  1e  scienze  sono  cagionc  in 
noi ;  per  1'  abito  delle  quali  potemo  la  veritd  speculare,  ch'  i 
ultima  pcrfezione  nostra,  aiccome  dice  il  Filosoto  nel  sesto 
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And  he  to  me  as  one  quick  to  understand  :  "  Here 
must  all  fear  be  left  behind  ;  all  cowardice  must 
here  be  extinct.  We  are  come  to  the  place  where 
1  have  told  thee  that  thou  wilt  see  the  unhappy 
beings,  who  have  lost  the  good  of  their  intellect 
(i\e.  the  knowledge  of  God)." 

Virgil  now  leads  Dante  in  through  the  Gate. 

E  poichi  la  sua  mano*  alia  mia  pose, 

Con  lieto  vollD,  ond'  io  ml  confortai,  20 

Mi  mise  dentrot  alle  aegrete  cose. 

And  after  that  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  mine  with 
joyful  mien,  at  which  I  took  comfort,  he  led  me  in 
among  the  hidden  mysteries. 

/■^fiese   hidden   mysteries   are    the   unseen    world, 
whereon  never  before  had  mortal  man  gaiied. 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  Virgil  did  in  real  truth  in- 
troduce Dante  into  Hell,  for  he  had  already  given 


dell'   Etica,  quando    dice  che  '1   vero  i   il   bene  dell'  Jntel- 
letto." 

•smu   mano  alia    mta  pose,  el   acq.;   Compare   Chaucer,  The 
Assemble  of  FoliUs,  st.  25  : — 

"  And  with  lh:it  my  hand  in  his  ho  toke  anone ; 
Of  which  I  comfort  caught,  and  went  in  faat." 
Compare  alao  Inf.  xiii,  130: — 

"  Presemi  allor  la  mla  scorta  per  mano." 

+  Mi  mise  dtntro,   etc.  :  Compare  Virg.  vEm.  vi,  a6i,  262 ; — 

"  Nunc  aniirjis  opus,  /Enea  ;  nunc  pectore  firmo. 

Tantum  uffata,  furens  antro  se  immisil  aperto." 

In  the  Rinic  of  Fia  Jacopone  da  Todi  [in  Nannucci's  Slanualt, 

vol.  i,  p.  40:)  Ihe  following  passage  occurs  ;^ — 

"  Neilo  'nferno  n'  andiai  etcrnamente 
Li  dove  i  strida  c  pianli  ton  gran  guai." 
This  line  in  the  Pucci  MS.  is  read  i— 

''  Lit  dove  son  grandi  stridori  e  guai." 
Nannucci   in  a   note  compares   this  to    Matt,  viii,   12;    "Ibi 
erit  (letus,  et  stridor  dentium." 
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Hbim  such  a  description  of  sins  and  their  punish- 
Btncnts,  that  Dante  found  the  way,  so  to  speak,  pre- 
"pared  for  him.  And  Virgil  leads  Dante  with  a  joyful 
countenance,  for  the  wise  man  is  ever  ready,  willingly, 
joyfully,  and  without  envy,  to  impart  knowledge  to 
M  others. 

H  Division  U'. — On  first  entering  within  the  gloomy 
Bportals  of  Hell,  Dante's  attention  is  at  once  attracted 
f  to  the  punishment  ot  those  whose  lives  had  been  ab- 
solutely neutral,  who  had  never  sinned  actively,  yet 
■  had  done  no  single  deed  worthy  of  praise.  They  are 
briefly  described  and  contemptuously  dismissed  from 
further  notice,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dante 
(II.  52  et  seq.)  returns  to  further  consideration  of  them, 
and  dwells  minutely  on  their  torments. 

Quivi  sospiri,*  pianti  ed  alt!  guai 

Risonavan  per  1'  aer  senza  stelle, 
Perch'  io  al  cominciat  ne  lagrimai. 


*  Quivi  sospiri,  et  acq. :  Compare  Virg.  /En.  vi,  557-559  \- — 
"  Hinc  exBudiri  gemltus  el  Gaeva  sonare 

Verbera,  lum  stridor  ferri  iractieque  catenae. 

Ctmstilit  ,lineas,  sircpilumque  exterritos  hausit." 
Longfellow  i^ivea  the  following  Iranslalion  of  Ihc  description 
by  Frale  Albcrico  {V'isio,  5  9;  of  the  Mouth  o(  Hell.  "After 
all  these  ihinRs,  I  was  led  to  the  Tartarean  Regions,  and  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Infernal  Pit,  which  aeemed  lilie  unto  a  well  ; 
regions  full  of  horrid  darkness,  of  fetid  exhalations,  of  shrieks 
and  loud  bowlings.  Near  this  Hell  was  a  Worm  of  immeasur- 
able size,  bound  with  a  large  chain,  one  end  of  wh.ch  seemed 
to  be  fastened  in  Hell.  Before  the  mouth  of  this  Hell  there 
stood  a  great  multitude  ol  souls,  which  he  absorbed  at  once, 
as  ii  ihey  were  flies ;  so  that,  drawing  in  his  breath,  he  swal- 
Iriwcd  thcni  all  together;  then,  breathing,  exhaled  them  all  on 
Arc,  like  uparks." 
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Diverse  lingue.*  orribili  favelle,  t 

Parole  di  dolore,  accent)  d'  xra,  | 

Voci  alte  e  lioche,  §  e  suon  di  man  con  elle, 


as 


*  Diwrse  lingtie ;  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  lo  the  right 

signification  in  this  passage  ofdivcrse.  In  Inf.  vi,  13.  Cerberus 
is  mentioned  a  ficra  divirsa,  i.(.  "a  monster  terrible  to  look 
upon";  in  In/,  xxii,  10,  si  divirsa  cennamella,  I  have  rendered 
as  "  30  unseemly  a  bugle-call "  :  and  there  would  be  no  incor- 
rectness in  translating  diverge  here  in  one  of  those  senses  ;  but 
1  follow  Gelii's  interpretation,  who  writes:  "  intendendo  per 
diverse  lingue  i  varii  jdiomi  delle  molte  e  straniere  genti  le 
quali  concorrono  di  quatsivoglia  paese  quivi,  dolendosi  cia- 
scuna  ncl  suo  linguaggio  della  sua  mjseria."  Benvenuto  has 
much  the  same  explanation.  And  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino: 
"Anime  d'  ogni  generanione,  d'  ogni  paese." 

f  orribili  favelle  :  That  the  old  Commentators  attached  the 
greatest  importance  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  Dante's 
words,  is  shown  by  Boccaccio's  interpretation  of  this  sentence ; 
"  orribili  favelle,  cioi  spaventevoli,  come  son  qui  tra  noi  quelle 
de'  Tedescht,  1i  quali  sempre  pare  che  garrino  e  gridino  [chatter 
and  screech],  quando  piii  amichevolmente  lavellano." 

J  eicanti  d'  ira :  Compare  Inf.  xxiv,  67-69. 

^  vaci  alle  e  fioche :  Some  translate /iuc/ji:  as  "hoarse,"  but  I 
prefer  lo  take  it  as  contrasting  with  alU,  and  that  the  voices 
Danle  heard  were  loud  or  faint,  according  as  their  torment 
made  these  wretched  beings  either  yell  with  pain,  or  be  com- 
pletely Bubdued  and  overcome,  just  as  Virgil  (Canto  t,  63)  is 
described  as 

"Chi  per  lungo  silenzio  parea  tiocOi" 
that  IB,  "  one  who  from  lung  silence  appeared  to  be  weak  of 
voice."  The  primary  meaning  offiixo  (see  Gran  Ditionario)  is, 
one  who  has  an  impediment  to  the  voice  caused  by  damp,  or 
catarrh  that  has  attacked  the  uvula,  and  the  adjective  is  as 
much  used  in  speaking  of  the  voice,  as  of  the  words  uttered 
by  ihai  voice.  Hence  it  may  mean  either  "  hoarse,  feeble  or 
indistinct."  Dr.  Moore  tells  me  that  he  doubts  whether 
there  is  a  single  passage  in  Uante  v/here  fiMO  means  "  hoarse." 
Benvenuto's  interpretation  is  that  the  voices  were  hoarse: 
"fiochi,  idest  raucae,  ct  graves  propter  nimietalcm  planctiis, 
qui  facit  rauccscere  vocem."  Boccaccio  likewise;  "Suole 
r  uomo  per  lo  moho  gridare  afhocare."  And  Buti:  "Come 
parla  1'  uomo  quando  i  infreddato."  Gelli  seems  to  favour 
both    interpretations:   "  Ni   credo   ch'   ei   sia    possibile   .    .   . 
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Faccvano  un  tumulto,  il  qual  a'  Bggira 

Sempre  in  quell'  aria  senza  tempo  linla, 

Come  la  rena*  qaando  a  turbo  spira.  30 

Here  sighs,  lamentations  and  loud  cries  of  woe  re- 
sounded through  the  starless  air,  whereat  at  first  I 
wept.  Divers  tongues,  horrible  utterances,  words 
of  anguish,  accents  of  anger,  voices  loud  and  faint, 
and  with  them  the  sounds  of  hands  {i.e.  of  spirits 
beating  their  breasts  in  agony),  made  a  tumult 
that  is  for  ever  whirling  on  in  that  eternally  dark 
air,  even  as  the  sand  when  it  ia  blowing  after  the 
manner  of  a  whirlwind. 

These  miserable  wretches  are  rightly  compared  to 
the  sand  for  their  number,  and,  like  it,  are  vile, 
sterile  and  only  fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  They 
are  despised  by  every  one,  and  blown  about  by  every 
blast  of  fortune.  And,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
they  all  run  equally  without  aim  or  object,  and  are 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Dante  asks  Virgil  who  they  are. 

Ed  io,  ch'  avea  d'  orror  +  la  testa  cinia, 

Ditiai :— "  Maestro,  che  £  quel  ch'  I'  odo  7 


immaginare  voci  piu  strane  e  spiaccvoli  a  1' orecchio,  che  il! 
questa  sorte  chc  dice  il  Pacta,  chiamandole  alk  per  la 
grandciza  del  dolore  i!  quale  le  faceva  acute,  e  Jiocht  per  aver 
duralo  assai  a  Kridare."     See  notes  on  Inf.  i,  63  (and  ed.),  and 

tPar.  xi,  133. 
* CmtK  la  rena  :  Compare  Milton,  Par.  Loit,  »,  903  :  — 
"  .  .  ,  Unnumbered  as  ihc  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil, 
Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 
Their  tighter  wings." 
id'  orror  la  testa  cinta  :   Many  read  ti'  error.      On  this  Dr. 
Moore  \SluiIies  in  Diinit,  i,  p.  [92)  observes  :  "  While  the  read- 
ing orrur  is  preferable  on  other  grounds  also,  it  is  supported 
by  Scarlazzini  by  a  reference  to  the  Virgilian  enprcasion  in 
'«''■  i".  55V  :— 
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E  che  Rent'  i,  *  che  par  nel  duel  si  vinta  ? " — 

And  I,  who  hnd  my  head  liegirt  with  horror,  said : 
"  Muster,  what  is  that  which  I  hear?  and  what 
people  is  this  which  seems  so  overcome  with 
woe  ?  " 

The  intensity  of  their  pain  had  completelj'  over- 
borne, in  these  miserable  shades,  the  power  to 
endure  suffering. 

Virgil,  with  contemptuous  disgust  and  reluctance, 
tells  Dante  the  character  of  the  despicable  horde. 


Ed  cgli  a  me  : — "  Queato  misero  modo 
Tengoo  I'  anime  Iriste  di  colore 
Che  visser  aenza  infamia  e  senza  lodo.  f 


35 


"At  me  turn  primum  saevus  circumatetit  horror." 
Bcnvenulo  gives  both  readings,  explaining  d'  error,  "propter 
horriliilcTn  clamorem  " ;  and  rf'  error,  "  ideat  qui  habebam  fan- 
tnaium  turbatam  tanta  confusionc."  We  must  always  reniem- 
biT  in  lliesc  cases  of  disputed  readings,  that  sometimes  both 
may  have  been  Dante's,  the  latter  reading  being  his  own 
correction  of  the  former  one. 

*chc  gent'  i,  et  acq.  ;  Compare  Mn.  vi,  560,  561  :^ 

"  Quae  Bceierum  facies  ?  o  virgo,  effare  ;  quibusve 
Orgentur  poenis  P  quis  tantus  plangor  ad  auras  ?  " 

t  Che  visser  it'iza  in/amia  t  %cma  lodo  :  In  hia  Studits  in 
Dante,  i,  p.  80,  Dr.  Moore  remarks  that  the  peculiar  detestation 
here  expressed  by  Dante  for  these  neutral  sinners,  or  I'l- 
gliacchi,  i.e.  "Dastards,"  was  probably  suggested  by  (he  language 
of  Scripture  concerning  the  lukewarm  Laodiceans  in  Rnu  iii. 
14-16,  such  a  denunciation  falling  in  no  doubt  with  his  own 
feelings  and  sentiments,  and  encouraging  this  vigorous  ex- 
prcsaion  of  them.  Note  especially  the  words  :  "  I  know  thy 
works,  that  thnu  art  neither  cold  nor  hoi.  I  would  Ihou  wcrt 
told  or  hot.  So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot  J  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth."  These  laa^' 
words  are  reflected,  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  in  the  refusal  of  either 
heaven  or  hell  to  find  a  place  for  this  caitiff  throng.  They  werej 
in  the  language  of  Scolt(flo6/?oy,  last  chapter,  adfinem),  "ower 
bad  for  blessing,  and  ower  gude  for  banning.''  Dr.  Moore,  re- 
grcttins  that  space  forbids  his  entering  on  the  interesting 
psychological  or  moral  qoeations  that  might  be  raised  in  respect 
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Mischiate  sono  a  quel  cattivo  coro 

Degli  angeli  che  non  furon  ribelli 

Ne  fur  fedeti  a  l)io,  ma  per  s£  foro. 
Caccidrii  i  Ciel  per  noti  esser  men  belli :  40 

N4  lo  profoiido  inferno  gli  riceve, 

Ch6  alcuna  gloria  i  rei  avrebber  d'  elli." — 

And  he  to  me:  "This  miserable  condition  the 
wretched  souls  of  those  sustain  who  lived  without 
infamj'  and  without  praise.  They  are  mingled 
with  that  caitiff  choir  of  the  Angels  who  were  not 
rebellious  nor  were  faithful  to  God,  but  were  for 
themselves  (i.e.  stood  aloof).  Heaven  drove  them 
forth  that  its  beauty  should  not  be  impaired,  nor 
does  deep  Hell  receive  them,  because  the  guilty 
would  have  some  glory  over  ,them." 

The  guilty  might  exult  too  much  if  they  saw  those  \ 
who  had  been  only  neutral  receive  a  punishment  as 
severe  as  their  own,  and  they  would  despise  them 
for  not  having  acquired  any  distinction  in  wicked- 
ness. Buti  remarks  that  some  might  contend  that 
Dante  ought  to  have  placed  these  paltry  spirits  in 
Limbo,  in  the  First  Circle,  but  the  answer  would 
be,   that    they   who   were   doomed   to   Limbo   were 

lo  Dante's  treatment  of  these  sinners,  and  also  of  the  neutray 
Angels,  says  be  cannot  but  refer  lo  the  interesting  parallel  (ta 
which  his  attention  was  first  drawn  by  thai  excellent  Dantiaf, 
Dean  Paget],  between  this  and  Robert  Browning's  poem  TMc 
Statue  and  Ihc  Buit,  in  which  the  Poet  deals  with  the  perverted 
inference  that  miRht  be  drawn  from  such  language,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  fecciire.  forlitcr,  which  Dr.  Nfoore  disputes,  ofily 
allowing  that  it  might  be  Itis  lOiiltmfliliU : — 

"  Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  pri^e,  be  it  what  it  will  ! 
The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 
As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin  : 
And  the  sin  1  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 
Is— the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin, 
Though  the  end  in  si[;ht  was  a  vice,  1  say." 
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)>uniNtic(1  for  urij^inat  sin,  whereas  these  wretches 
hud  hud  ihal  purged  out  by  Baptism,  and  Dante 
evidently  wished  to  show  that  they  had  ali  been 
Christians.  [Buti  omits  the  consideration  of  what 
was  the  persuasion  of  the  caitivo  coro  degli  angeli.] 
Hull  adds  thai  others  might  argue  that  they  ought 
to  have  been  placed  amongst  the  Slothful  (Acctdtoii) 
in  the  mire  of  the  Styx  (Inf.  vii,"7i5"-i25),  buT  we 
must  remember  that  Sloth  (A  cciittayis  only  negligence 
respecting  what  is  good  ;  and  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  the  shades  in  the  Styx  were  careless 
iihout  what  was  evil. 

Dante  would  seem  to  be  so  stunned  and  confused 
at  the  awful  sounds  which  greet  his  ears  on  the 
instant  that  he  has  passed  through  ihe  Gate  of 
Hell,  that  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  use  his  eyes; 
and  he  now  questions  Virgil  a  second  time  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  sounds  of  woe.  Virgil  tells  him 
merely  to  take  one  glance  at  them  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate. 


Ed  io: — "Maestro,  che  &  tanto  greve 

A  lor,  che  lamentar  j>lj  fa  si  forte  ?  " — 
Riapose  : — "  Dicerolti  *  molto  breve. 

Questi  non  hanna  speranza  di  morte.t 


45 


*  Dicerolti,  the  same  as  U  lo  dird,  Dicett  is  an  obsolete  word 
often  used  by  early  writers  instead  of  ditc,  dtrh. 

t  sprrania  di  morte :  Compare  Rev.  'ix,  6  ;  "  And  in  those 
days  shall  men  Heek  death,  and  shall  not  Bnd  it;  and  shall 
desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  flee  from  them,"  Lubin  takes 
quite  a  different  view,  and  thinks  sptranza  di  mofU  means  their 
fruitless  hope  of  their  memory  dying  in  Ihc  world.  He  quotes 
St,  Bernard  (De  Comidetatione,  lib.  v,  cap.  xii)  ;  "  Horreo  iiv- 
cidere  in  manus  mortis  vivcnti»  et  vitae  morienlis.  Haec 
[est]  stcuada    mora,   quae    nunquam    peroccidil,   sed    semper 
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E  la  lor  cieca*  vita  t  tanto  bassa, 
Che  invidiosL  son  d'  ogni  altra  sorte.  t 
Fama  di  loro  il  mondo  esser  non  lassa, 

Mjserkordia  e  giusti^ia  gli  sdegna :  50 

Non  ragioniam  di  tor,  J  ma  Ruarda  e  passa."^ 

And  I :  "  Master,  what  is  there  so  grievous  to  them, 
that  makes  them  lament  so  loudly  ?  "  He  replied  : 
"  I  will  tell  it  thee  very  briefly.  These  have  no 
hope  of  death  {i.e.  of  annihilation,  by  whicli  their 
punishment  may  cease),  and  their  obscure  life  is 
so  degraded,  that  they  are  envious  of  every  other 
lot.  No  record  of  them  does  the  world  allow, 
Mercy  and  Justice  disdain  them  :  speak  we  not 
of  them,  but  look  thou  and  pass  on." 

The  glance  which  Dante  now  takes  at  the  throng 
before  him  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Virgil, 
is,  Benvenuto  remarks,  a  mere  passing  glance,  and 
he  looks  at  them  in  the  mass  (om««  reducit  ad  uttum 
cumulum).  We  shall  read  however  in  Division  III, 
that  his  observation  is  by  no  means  so  superficial  as 
one  might  have  been  led  to  expect.  Not  only  does 
he  look  (guarda)  but  he  looks  closely  {riguardai). 

occidtt.    Quia  det  illis  semel  mori,  ut  non  moriantur  in  aeter- 

num  f  qui  dicunt  montibus.  cadiU  super  nos,  et  vallibus.  optriU 
tios,  quid  nisi  mortem  mortis  beneficio  aut  finire  aut  t'vadere 
volunt  ?  invocabunt  mortem  et  non  venict  .  .  .  Durante  anima 
durat  ct  mcmoria,  aed  qualis  ?  Foeda  tlagitlis,  horrida  facinoF' 
ibuB,  vanitate  tumida,  conlemplu  hispida  et  neglects.  ,  .  .  In 
aetemum  ergo  necesse  est  cruciari." 

"  cUca  Vila :  Compare  Inf.  x,  58,  jg,  where  Cavalcanti  says 
to  Dante  : — 

"  '  Se  per  questo  cieco 
Carcere  vai  per  allezza  d'  ingegno,'"  etc. 

t  altra  sortc  :  These  wretches  covet  even  the  lot  of  the  worst 
sinners,  who  have  left  some  notoriety  behind  them. 

)  Non  raemiiam  di  lor  :  Compare  Eccliis.  xliv.  9  ;  "  And  some 
there  be  which  have  no  memorial ;  who  are  perished  as  though 
they  had  never  been  born." 
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Ed  10.  che  ri^ardai,*  vidi  una  insegna.  t 

*  riguardai ;  This  must  not  be  translaled  ■'  I  looked,"  as  if 
rigiiaritare  were  the  same  as  the  French  verb  regardcr,  the 
Ilalian  equivalent  for  which  \s  guardari,  '■  to  look."  Riguar- 
dare  means  much  more,  and  is  fsays  the  Gran  Dizionario) 
"guardare  di  nuovo  e  attentamente  e  con  dilifienza."  There 
is  no  greater  pitfall  for  English  translators  of  Italian  than  that 
of  giving  the  version  of  some  word  that  is  similar,  whether  in 
Italian  or  French,  such  as  ritrovarsi  as  if  from  Irovarsi ; 
mtsctre  (to  poor  out)  as  if  from  mcscolare  or  mischiare  (to  mil) ; 
terra  (city)  aa  if  from  the  French  Urre  (land);  conca  (a  con- 
cavityi  as  if  from  conckiglia  (a  shell) ;  camHitnala  (the  hall  of  a 
palace)  as  if  from  Camino  (a  chimney)  :  and  other  inaccuracies, 
which  arc  moat  misleading  to  students.  1  have  seen  in  Inf. 
X,  it  grandc  scempio  (the  great  carnage)  translated  "Ihe  great 
example,"  as  if  srempio  were  the  same  as  csonpio.  The  same 
translator  renders  mcscere  [Par.  xvii)  as  "to  mingle,"  instead 
of  "  to  pour  out  " ;  il  miiro  dctla  terra  (Inf.  x)  as  "  the  wall  of 
the  land,"  instead  of  "the  wall  of  the  city";  Irisia  conca 
(lit/,  ix)  as  "shell  of  sorrow,"  inalcad  of  "cavity  of  woe"; 
camminata  di  palagio  {inf.  xxxiv).  a  well-known  expression  in 
Boccaccio,  aa  "palace  chimney,"  instead  of  "hall  of  a  palace  "; 
un  /racasso  d'  un  suoit  bit'i  di  spaventa  {}nj.  ix)  as  "  a  clatter 
(N.B.  of  an  Angel  1 1)  of  a  sound  full  of  affright,"  though  this 
is  perhaps  an  ungraceful  and  singularly  inappropriate  use  of 
English  rather  than  a  mistranslation  ol  Ilalian — but  worst  of 
all,  matta  bnlialitade  is  by  this  same  translator  rendered  "mad 
beastliness"  instead  of  "  insensate  brutishness."  Bruno  dis- 
tinctly means  "  black,"  but  because  "  brown  "  is  brtin  in  French 
nearly  all  the  English  translators  render  hnino  as  "brown." 
Oiieslo  is  constantly  rendered  "honest,"  when  in  its  various 
significations  it  may  mean  either  "noble,"  or  "modest,"  or 
"  beautiful,"  or  "  well-proportioned,"  or  "  decent,"  or  "  re- 
spectable." In  the  same  way  porno  (any  fruit)  is  by  most  of 
the  English  Ir.inslators  rendered  as  "  apple."  though  the 
Italian  for  "apple  "is  mela,  and  melo  "  an  apple  tree".  But 
Pamnif  is  the  French  for  apple,  and  so  porno  must  be  "  apple  " 
in  Italian!  Some  English  writers  have  thought  sdirc  means 
"to  stand,"  but  it  only  means  "to  remain,  to  abide."  as  for 
example,  slave  a  letlo  is  "to  remain  in  bed,"  not  ''to  stand 
upon  one's  bed."  I  have  more  than  once  noticed  a  common 
error  among  non-Italians  at  Florence,  namely,  because  drapeau 
is  the  Krench  for  "  flag,"  therefore  the  Italian  word  must  be 
drappcth.  "  Flag  ''  in  Italian  is  baiidicra  ;  drappetto  is  "  a  file  of 
men  1  " 

+  tiirfi  una  instgna  :  Compare  Milton,  Comus,  603,  604  : — 
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Che  girando  correva  tanto  ratta 
Che  d'  ogni  posa  mi  pareva  indegna  : 
E  dietro  le  venia  si  lunga  tratta  55 

Di  gente,  ch'  i'  non  avrei  mai  crcduto, 
Che  morte  tanta  n"  avesse  disfatta. 

And  I,  who  looked  attentively,  perceived  a  banner, 
which  whirling  about  ran  so  quickly  that  it  seemed 
disdainful  of  all  pause.  And  behind  it  came  so 
long  a  train  of  people,  that  I  never  could  have 
believed  that  death  had  undone  so  many. 


rBenvenuto  suggests  that  perhaps  the  flag  was  a 
mere  white  rag  such  as  would  be  carried  by  low 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort  (stent  portant  ribaidi),  who 
have  no  distinguishing  banner  of  their  own.  He 
describes  ribaidi  to  be  louts,  cowards,  flatterers,  coster- 
mongers,  barge- porters,  beggars,  and  such  like,  of 
whom  the  multitude  is  infinite  ;  "  nor  could  I  ever," 
he  adds,  "  have  believed  there  were  so  many  in  the 

"All  the  Rrisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  aooly  flag  of  Acheron." 
Wc  are  not  told  whether  Ihis  banner  was  borne  by  a  demon, 
but  it  would  seem  rather  that  we  are  tn  suppose  it  to  have 
been  seen  flittingabout  lUiii-a-W'H'-of-thc  wisp  in  every  dirffr- 
lion,  as  being  more^etYiblemalical  of  the  purposeless  life  on 
^aith  of  the  thades  who  in  Hell  have  lo  follow  every  variation 
of  its  movements.  Di  Siena  ironically  observes  that  il  might 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  Danle  saw  il  carried  by  some 

KasI  Gonfaloniere  [standard-bearer]  oi  t\\t  Republic  of  Florence, 
ossetti  {Divina  Commiilia)  remarks  :  "  Chi  evit6  la  fatica  non 
merita  riposo  ;  chi  per  inerzia  non  voile  abbracciare  la  buona 
causa,  e  per  amor  dell'  ozio  tradi  i  suoi  doveri,  or  corrc  Bcmpre  ; 
e  Danle  lungi  di  lagrimar  piii  per  essi,  come  fece  at  cominciare, 
poich^  ha  sapulo  chi  sono,  credc  indegna  di  posa  \iindeserving 
0/ rest]  la  bandiera  che  sono  costretli  a  scguire  :  il  che  e  lo 
utesBo  che  credere  indegni  di  riposo  essi  mcdcsiml.  Notatc  la 
scgreta  allusiooL-  alia  bandiera  a  qiicsti  uomini  scnza  fermo 
carattcre,  che  si  volgono  semprc  secondo  il  vcnto  spira  ;  e  che 
percio  vengon  detli  bandiere  tT  ogni  vtnlo." 
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world  as  I  once  upon  a  time  saw  in  the  House  of 
Charity  (ad  pa^nolain)  at  Avignon,  nor  shall  I  ever 
be  surprised  when  I  see  Italy  filled  with  such  wretches, 
so  many  did  1  see  in  Provence  and  in  Italy."  (See 
the  footnote  on  ribaldo  in  Inf.  xxii,  50.) 

Division  III.— Dante,  while  descrihinpf  the  miser- 
able torments  of  the  abject  crowd,  makes  especial 
mention  of  one  among  them,  though  he  refrains  from 
uttering  his  name. 

Poscia  ch'  io  v'  ebbi  alcun  riconosciuto, 
Vidi  c  conobbi  I'  ombra  di  colui 
Che  fece  per  vilti*  lo  gran  rifiuto,  t  60 

Incontanente  inteai,  c  certo  fui, 
Che  quest'  era  la  setta  dei  caltivi  J 
A  Dio  spiacenti  ed  ai  nemici  sui. 

Af^er  that  I  had  recognised  some  among  them,  I 
perceived  and  knew  the  shade  of  him  who  from 

*  villA :  Dr.  Moore  writes  lo  me  that  riWd  is  exactly  equiva- 1 
lent  to  Arislolle's  lUKtio^vxia  or  "poor-apiriledness,  though 
he  suggests  that  that  term  is  not  a  sufficiently  familiar  one  in 
English.  1  find  however  that  the  word  is  used  by  Southey, 
50  I  thankfully  adopt  it.  No  other  word  even  approaches 
Uante's  meaning  so  well,  except  perhaps  the  Old  English 
word  "  niding." 

t  rifiiilo  :  The  Gran  Dixionarxo  gives  the  following  significa- 
tions of  the  word  ;  "  II  rifiulare,  Ricusamcnto,  Kinunzia,"  The 
present  passafie  is  explained:  "it  gran  rifiuto  (qui  per /Ifidi- 
caiivni),  and  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Giambullari's  Storia 
if  Buropit :  "Costui  .  .  .  dopo  il  vile  riliuto  d'  Atigustulo  ■  .  . 
unae,  coron6,  e  benedisae  it  predetto  Ke  in  Principe  sacnitis- 
simo  de'  Cristiani." 

icatth'i:  These  two  tc'iinc  are  imitated,  with  the  same 
epithet  introduced  in  the  Diltumomlo  of  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  lib. 
iv,  cap.  ai,  I.  37: — 

"Tra  lor  cosi  per  cattivo  si  danna 
II  misero  Giovanni  lor  delflno, 
Che  rifiutd  I'  onor  di  tanta  manna, 
Come  i  in  inferno  papa  C  el  est  i  no." 
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poor-apiriledness  made  the  great  renouncement,     i^ 
I  forthwith  understood,  and  felt  assured,  that  this 
was  the  company  of  those  caitiffs  displeasing  alike 
to  God  and  to  His  enemies. 

Among  the  Commentators  there  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  signified 
by  Dante  in  the  above  passage.  Some,  among  whom 
is  Benvenuto,  take  him  to  be  Esau,  who  made  the 
great  renunciation  of  his  birthright,  but,  as  Scartazzini 
points  out,  Dante  is  particular  in  specifying  that  the 
personage  is  one  \vhom  he  knew  by  sight.  The  same 
objection  forbids  our  accepting  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maintain  that  Dante  is  indicating  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  who  abdicated  his  throne  in  his  old  age. 
Dante  is,  beyond  question,  referring  to  some  con- 
temporary personage,  but  wishes  to  suppress  the 
name.  Some  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  Vieri  de' 
Cerchi,  the  unwarlike  chief  of  Dante's  own  party, 
the  Biancfii.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the 
Commentators  think  he  is  speaking  of  Celestine  V,* 
who  through  the  machinations  of  Cardinal  Gaetani 
(his  successor  on  the  Papal  throne  as  Boniface  VIII) 
was  induced  to  resign  the  Papacy.  Fielro  di  Dante 
writes:  "Inter  quos  nominat  Pctrum  de  Murrono, 
ut  credo,  qui  dictus  est  Papa  Coelestinus  V  ;  qui 
possendo  ita  esse  sanctus  et  spiritualts  in  papatu 
sicut  in  eremo,  papatui,  qui  est  sedes  Christi,  pusil- 
lanimiler  renuntiavit."  Dante's  resentment  against  ! 
Boniface,  upon  whom  he  looked  as  the  author  of  all 
his  misfortunes,  was  so  great,  that  he  could  readily 

*TluTe  is  an  admirable  article  (Celcatitin  V]  in  Dr.  Paget 
Tnynbec'a  Dante  DUHonary. 
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have  felt  a  considerable  portion  of  such  resentment 
against  Celestine  for  making  the  way  clear  for  Boni- 
face. ■     The  abdication  of  Celestine  was  viewed,  in 


•  In  Inf.  xxvii,  103-105,  Dante  makes  Guido  da  Montefellro 
relate  that  Pope  Boniface  said  to  him  : — 

"  Lo  ciel  poss'  io  serrare  c  disscrrarc, 

Come  lu  sai ;  pert  son  due  le  chiavi, 
Che  il  mio  antecessor  non  ebbe  care." 
The  abdication  of  Celestine,  brought  about  by  the  crafty 
machinations  of  Boniface,  is  thus  related  in  his  Commentary 
by  Boccaccio  (translated  by  Longfellow);  "San  I'iero  of 
Morrone  .  .  .  being  a  simple  man,  and  of  a  holy  life,  living  as 
a  hermit  in  the  mountains  of  Morrone  in  Abruzzo  above 
Selmona,  he  was  elected  Pope  in  Perugia  after  the  death  of 
Pope  Niccola  d'  Ascoli;  and  his  [own]  name  being  Piero,  he 
was  called  Celestine.  ConsiderinK  his  i^implicity,  Cardinal 
Messer  Benedetto  Gatano  [sir],  a  very  cunning  man,  of  great 
courage,  and  desirous  of  being  Pope,  managing  astutely,  began 
to  show  him  that  he  held  this  high  office  very  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  own  soul,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  feel  himself 
competent  for  it  ;  others  pretend  that  he  contrived  with  some 
private  servants  of  his  to  have  voices  heard  in  the  chamber  of 
the  aforesaid  Pope,  which,  as  if  Ihey  were  voices  of  Angels  sent 
from  Heaven,  said,  'Resign,  Celestine  I  Resign,  Celestine  1  ' 
— moved  by  which,  and  being  an  idiotic  man,  he  took  counsel 
with  Messer  Benedetto  aforesaid,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  re- 
signing." Gower,  in  his  Conftssio  Amantii,  book  ii,  relates 
this  legend  at  great  length.  The  marginal  note  says;  "con- 
fessor .  .  .  narrat,  qualiter  papa  Bonefacius  predecessorcm 
suum  Celestinum  a  papatu  contrajectata  circumvenclone  fraud- 
ulenlersupplantavit."  The  passage  runs  as  follows:— 
"The  cardinals,  that  wolden  save 

The  forme  of  lawe  in  the  conclave, 

Gon  for  lo  chese  a  new  pope. 

And  after  that  they  couthe  agropc 

Hathe  cche  of  hem  said  his  entent. 

Til  ate  lastc  they  assent 

Upon  a  holy  clerk  recluse. 

Which  full  was  of  goslly  vertuse. 

His  pacience  and  his  simplesae 

Hath  set  him  into  highe  noblesse. 

Thus  was  he  Pope  canonized 

With  great  honour  and  intronised. 
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lis  own  time,  according  to  Dean  Miltnan,  in  a  different 
light  by  different  minds.  The  Monkish  writers  held 
it  up  as  a  noble  example  of  Christian  perfection,  but 
politically  it  jarred  harshly  against  some  of  the  first 
■principles  of  the  Papal  authority,  and  the  saintliness 
of  the  man  by  no  means  reconciled  the  Catholic 
,  universe  to  a  Pope,  whose  office  invested  him  with 
linfallibility,  acknowledging  before  the  world  his  ultec- 
Pincapacity,  his  undeniable  fallibility.     Benvenuto  does 


And  upon  chauncc,  as  it  is  falle, 
His  name  Celestin  men  calle  .  .  . 

A  cardinal  was  thilke  tide, 

Which  the  papate  long  hath  desired, 

And  thereupon  gretely  conspired  .  .  . 

This  cardinal  which  thoughte  guile. 
Upon  a  day,  whan  he  hath  while, 
Thi.'i  yongc  clerlie  unlo  him  tcike 
And  made  him  swerc  upon  a  boke 
And  toldt  him  what  his  wilk-  was, 
And  forth  with  al  a  trompe  of  bras 
He  halh  him  take  .  .  . 

This  clerk,  whan  he  halh  herd  the  (orm, 
How  he  the  pope  shuld  cnform, 
Toke  of  the  cardinal  his  Icve 
And  goth  him  home,  till  it  was  eve. 
And  prively  the  irompc  he  haddc, 
Ti)  that  the  pope  was  a  beddt. 
And  at  the  midnight,  whan  he  knewc 
The  pope  slepte,  than  he  blewe 
Within  hjs  trompe  through  the  wall 
And  toldc,  in  what  manner  he  shall 
His  papacic  leve  and  lake 
His  first  estate  .  .  . 

The  pope  full  of  innocence, 
Concfiveth  in  his  consciente 
That  it  is  gnddcs  wil,  he  cesse." 
O  2 
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not  think  that  Dante  is  referring  to  Celestine,  but, 
in  case  any  should  blame  Dante,  as  a  son  of  the 
Church,  for  attacking  so  virulently  one  whom  the 
Church  had  canonised,  he  says  it  is  probable  that 
Dante  wrote  the  words  in  question  two  years  before 
Celestine  was  canonised.  There  is  however  little 
doubt  that,  whoever  was  in  Dante's  mind,  he  dij^* 
not  intend  the  name  or  identity  to  be  known.  This 
is  Scartaz^ini's  view  of  the  passage,  who  says  that 
it  never  can  be  decided  with  certainty  who  was  ibk 
person  referred  to. 

Dante  next  describes  the  penalty  inflicted   upon 
these  miserable  abjects,  who,  from  their  unprofitable 
careers,  cannot  claim  to  have  ever  led  anything  like     j 
a  real  life  on  earth. 

QueBti  Bciaurati,  che  mai  non  fur  vivi,'* 

*  mai  non  fur  v\vi :  Compare  Conf.  iv,  7,  II.  104-138:  "Dico 
qucstp  cntal  vilissimo  esser  murlo,  parendo  v'tvo.  Dov'  k  da 
sapere  che  verjmente  innrio  il  malvagio  uomn  dire  si  puo,  e 
maasimamente  qucgli  che  dalla  via  dol  buono  sun  anlccessore 
si  parte.  E  cio  si  puo  cos!  mostrarc  :  Siccome  dice  Arislotile, 
ncl  secondo  dclF  Aiiiina,  vivere  c  I'  essort  delli  vivcnli  ;  e  per- 
ciocchfe  vivere  i  per  mnlti  modi  (siccome  nelle  pianle  vrgctare, 
nefili  animali  vegdare  c  scniire,  ticfili  uomini  ve^tlarc,  wiitirt, 
muovere  e  ragiimiift  ovvero  iiiienden).  e  le  cose  si  deono  deno- 
minarc  dalla  piil  nobilc  parte,  manifesto  e,  che  vivere  nefili 
animali  &  itntirt  (animali  dico  bruli),  vivere  nell'  uomo  S  ragione 
mare.  Dunque  se  vivere  6  1'  tsstrc  dell'  uomo,  e  cosi  da  qucilo 
uso  partire  6  partire  da  mere,  e  coai  &  esiere  morto.  E  non  si 
parle  dall'  uso  della  rat;ione  chi  non  ragiona  il  fine  della  sua 
vita  P  E  non  si  paric  dall'  uso  della  ragione  chi  non  ragiona 
il  cammino  che  far  dee  ?  Certo  si  parte.  H  cid  si  manifesla 
massimamenle  in  colui  che  ha  le  vestigie  innanzi,  e  non  le 
mira  ;  e  per6  dice  Salomonc  nel  quinto  Capitolo  dei  Proverbi  : 
*  Quegli  morr^  che  non  ebbe  disciphna,  e  nclla  mnltitudine 
della  sua  stnllizia  sarS  ingannato  ' ;  cioe  a  dire  :  Colui  i  morto, 
che  non  si  fe'  discepolo,  e  che  non  se^ue  il  Maestro  ;  e  questo 
i  vilissimo,     E  di  qucilo  potrebbe  alcuno  dire:  come  6  morto 
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Erano  igniidi  e  stimolati  molto  65 

Da  mosconi  e  da  veape  ch'  erano  ivi. 
Elle  rinavan  lor  di  sanfjue  il  vollo, 

Che,  mischiato  di  lagnme,  ai  lor  piedi, 
Da  fastidiosi  vermi  era  ricolto.  * 

These  unfortunate  wretches,  who  were  never  (really) 
alive,  were  n^ed,  and  sorely  stuiij;  by  fjadflles  and 
by  hornets  that,  .were  there.  These  made  their 
faces  to  stream  with  blood,  which,  mingled  with 
their  tears,  was  sucked  [lit.  gathered)  up  at  their 
feet  by  loathsome  worms. 

Uenvenufo  remarks  in  his  quaint  way  :  "  And  take 
note,  Readei*,  that  although  this  is  a  very  unsavoury 
topic,  yet  it  is  prohtable  that  it  should  have  been 
discussed  for  an  example  and  terror  to  others,  that 
they  may  beware  of  so  miserable  a  class  of  captives 
{lam  miserahilem  seclam  captivorum),"f 

Division  IV. — In  this  portion  of  the  Canto  we  leam 
how  the  Poets  see  the  shades  of  the  doomed  being 
ferried  over  the  river  Acheron  by  Charon,  who  forbids 
Dante  to  enter  his  bark,  as  he  is  still  alive. 

B  poi  chc  a  rjguardare  oltre  mi  diedi,  70 

Vidi  genie  alia  riva  d'  un  gran  fiume  ; 
Perch'  io  dissi :— "  Maestro,  or  mi  concedi 

Ch'io  sappia  qiiali  sono,  e  qual  costume 
Lc  (h  di  lra]iasaar  parer  si  prontc, 
Com'  io  discerno  per  lo  fioco  lume." —  75 

c  va  ?  Kispondo,  che  i  morto  uomo,  ed  J  rimaso  hestxa."  The 
above  is  moKt  interesting  as  giving  Dante's  own  detailed  ex- 
planation of  what  he  meant  by  the  words  the  iiuii  nonfur  vivi. 
* riaillo  :  Fratieelli  says  this  mtana  "sucked  up." 
t  I  uiiiice  that  in  the  tcil  nf  henvenuto  adiipled  oy  Sir  James 
Lacailn  the  passage  sctlu  ilei  ciillivi  i*  explained  as  utlum  cap- 
tiviimni,  but  a  note  quotes  the  Estc  manuscript  of  Benvenuto 
as  giving  ucUim  viliuriim,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  Ben. 
venuto  interpreted  callivi  as  "  captives  "  or  as  "  wicked." 
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And  then  as  I  betook  myseif  to  peer  into  the 
further  diatance,  I  saw  people  on  the  bank  of  a 
great  river,  whereupon  I  said  :  "  Master,  prithee 
grant  unto  me  that  i  may  know  who  these  are, 
and  what  usage  makes  them  appear  so  desirous 
of  passing  over,  as  (far  as)  I  discern  by  the  feeble 
light." 

Being  new  to  these  supernatural  scenes,  Dante  is 
anxious  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  shades 
hurrying  into  the  ferry-boat.  Virgil  declines  to  give 
him  an  explanation  at  present.  Benvenuto  thinks 
that  probably  Virgil  wished  Dante  to  approach  these 
opi;ning  horrors  of  Hell  in  silence  and  meditation. 
Dante,  taking  Virgil's  words  as  a  reproof  to  himself, 
feels  greatly  humiliated. 

Ed  egii  a  mc; — "Le  cose  li  fien  conle,* 
Quando  noi  fermerem  li  oostri  passi 
Sulla  trista  rivicra  d'  Aeheronle.''^  t 
Allor  con  gli  ncchi  vergoKnosi  c  bassi, 

Temendo  J  no  'I  mio  dir  gli  fusse  grave,  So 

Infino  al  fiume  di  parlar  mi  trassi. 

*  conle  is  conlracted  (arcogiiiU  and  signifies  "  manifest,  clear, 
evident,  known."  Compare  Inf.  x,  39,  where  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  precise,  clear  "  : 

"  '  Le  parole  tue  sicn  tonte.' " 
In  /»/.  xxxiii,  II,  according  to  Buti,  it  has  the  signification  of 
"well  trained'':— 

"  Con  cagni^  magrc,  studiose  c  conic.'' 
In  Purg.  ii,  55-57,  the  sense  is  "  radiant,  resplendent"; — 
"  Da  tutte  parti  saettava  il  giorno 
Lo  sol,  ch'  area  colle  saetle  conte 
Di  mezio  il  ciel  cacciato  capricorno." 
+  AcluronU  :   The  origin  of  the  Acheron  and  ihe  other  rivers 
of  Hell   is   explained  to   I5anlu   by   Virgil,   Inf.    xiv,    112-120. 
Benvenulo  thinks  the  river  has  a  general  allej;orieal  signific- 
ance of  worldly  Concupiscence,   throjch  which  all   pass  who 
go  to  Hell. 

I  Temciido  no  'I :  This  stands  tor  Icmcndu  null  if,  and  is  equN 
valcnt  to  the  Latin  vercof  ik.     Blanc  quotes  the  present  pass-  ' 
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And  he  to  me:  "The  things  (thou  askest)  shall 
be  known  to  thee,  when  we  shall  arrest  our  steps 
upon  the  dismal  shore  of  Acheron."  Then  with  i. 
my  eyes  ashamed  and  cast  down,  fearing  lest  my 
speaking  might  be  irksome  to  him,  I  refrained 
from  speech,  until  {we  reached)  the  stream. 

Dante   now  sees  Charon,  the  grim  ferryman  of 
Ntythology. 

Ed  ecco  verao  noi  venir  per  nave 

Un  vccchio*  bianco  per  antico  pelo, 
Gritlando  : — "  Guai  a  voi  anime  pravc : 
Non  ispcrate  mai  veder  lo  cielo  !  85 

r  vegno  per  menarvi  all'  allra  riva, 
Nelle  tenebre  eterne,  in  caldo  e  in  gelo.  + 

and  says  that  before  the  article,  or  the  pronoun  il,  /ton 
often   takes    the    form   not,  or  no  't.     Benvenuto    reads 
Tcmendo  ncl  mio  dir. 

*  Un  vccchio:  Compare  Virgil's  description  of  Charon,  jEh. 
vi,  2g3-3u4,  which  Dante  evidently  had  in  his  mind  ; — 
"  Portitor  has  horrendus  aquas  et  flumina  servat 
Tcrribili  squalore  Charon;  eui  plurima  mento 
Canities  inculta  jacet ;  slant  lumina  flammac  ; 
Sordidus  ex  humeris  nodo  dependel  amictus. 
Ipse  ratem  conlo  subigit,  velisque  ministrat, 
Et  ferruf;inea  subvectat  corpora  cymba, 
Jam  senior,  sed  cruda  deo  viridisque  acnectus." 
^ gtln :  Compare  Milton,  Pur.  Lost,  book  ii,  596-603:— 
"Thither  by  harpy-footed  Furies  baled 
At  cerlain  revolutions,  all  the  damned 
Are  brought,  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  cxlremes  by  change  moru  lierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round, 
Periods  of  time ;  thence  hurried  back  to  fire." 
And  Shakespeare,  Mi'isute  fur  Measure,  act  III.  sc.  i  :— 
"...  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  lo  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbfd  ice  : 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world," 
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And  lo  I  coming  towards  us  in  a  boat  an  old  man, 
white  with  ancient  locks,  crying :  "  Woe  upon 
you  ffuilty  souls !  Nevermore  hope  to  look  upon 
Heaven  !  I  come  to  convey  you  to  the  further 
Bhore,  into  eternal  gloom,  into  heat  and  into  ice. 

Having  thus  denounced  the  shades  of  the  wicked, 
Charon  turns  his  attention  to  Dante.  He  refuses 
him  admission  into  his  bark,  probably  because  he 
sees  that  he  is  a  living  man,  though  some  think  thai 
by  his  addressing  him  as  amrna  viva,  he  means  that 
he  sees  a  soul  not  as  yet  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
and  consequently  disqualified  for  Hell. 

E  lu  che  se'  cosIl,  anjma  viva, 

Pirtiti  da  cotesti  che  son  morti." — 

Ma  poi  ch'  ei  vide  ch'  io  non  tni  partiva,  90 

Disee : — "  Per  allra  via,*  per  altri  porti  + 
Verrai  a  piaggia,  non  qui,  per  passare; 
Pid  licvc  Icgno  convien  che  ti  porti." — 


•  Per  allra  via,  et  acq. :  The  other  way  and  Ihe  other  means 

of  conveyance  by  which  Dante  was  to  journey,  according  to 
the  supposition  of  Charon  (when  he  saw  that  Danlc'a  soul 
was  not  one  doomed  to  perdition',  are  related  in  Purg.  ii,  100- 
101,  where  Caaella  tells  Dante  ;^ 

''Ond'  io  che  era  ora  alia  marina  v61lo. 

Dove  r  acqua  di  Tevero  s'  insala, 

Benignamtnte  fui  da  lui  [llie  PiM  An^ci]  ricollo." 
Casclla  further  tells  Dante  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  are 
always  received  those  that  do  not  have  to  go  down  to  Acheron 
(II.  104,  105):— 

"  Perocche  sempre  quivi  si  ricoglie, 
Qual  verso  d'  Acheronte  non  si  cala." 
All,  except  those  doomed  to  Hell,  were  supposed  by  Dante  to 
make  Ihe  moulh  of  the  Tiber  their  starting-point  for  Purgatory, 
whither  Ihey  were  conveyed  by  an  Angel  in  a  light  vessel  (ton 
un  vascllo  sntlUltv  c  Ug^icro},"     Compare  .Jin.  vi,  3CJI  ; — 
"  Corpora  viva  nefas  Stygia  vectarc  carina." 

i {"jyti :   See  Gran  Dizionunu,  s.v.  piirUi,   S  4^    "Per  quella 
bs^rca  che  paasa  le  persone  dall'  una  all'  altra  parte  del  fiume." 
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And  thou  who  standest  there,  living  soul,  part 
thyself  from  those  who  are  dead."  But  when  he 
saw  that  1  departed  not,  he  said  :  "  By  another 
way,  and  by  other  ferries  shalt  thou  come  to  the 
shore,  not  here  to  pass:  a  lighter  vessel  must 
carry  thee," 

From  the  answer  which  Virgil  makes  to  Charon 
on  Dante's  behalf  (and  he  uses  words  either  similar 
or  identical  wherever  throughout  Hell  their  progress 
is  opposed),  one  might  infer  that  he  wishes  to  insist 
on  the  admission  of  Dante  into  Charon's  boat.  It  is 
however  from  the  context  probable,  that  this  feriy 
being  the  only  ostensible  means  of  crossing  the 
Acheron,  he  would  not  imagine  that  any  dispensation 
could  take  place  in  Dante's  favour.  Whether  Virgil 
was  aware  that  Dante  would  be  taken,  when  in  a 
trance,  across  the  Acheron,  or  not,  and  simply  wished 
to  give  a  sharp  reproof  to  Charon,  must  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but,  as  will  be  discussed  further  on, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  not  by  the  ferry- 
boat that  Dante  surmounted  the  obstacle  of  ihe  river. 


£  il  ducd  a  lui: — "Caron  non  ti  crucclare: 
Vuaisi  *  cosi  iiolk,  dove  si  puotc 
Ci6  chc  EJ  vuole,  e  piu  non  diniandare." — 
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•  Viiiild  cmI,  ft  bcq.  :  In  /;;/.  v,  23,  ^4,  Virs'l  answtTs  Minos 
in  identically  [he  same  words;  in  /"/.  vii,  11,  12,  he  says  to 
Plutus  :- 

'' '  Vuoisi  neir  aho  1^  dove  Micheic 
Fe'  la  vendetta  del  supcrbo  slrupo.'" 
It  will  b?  noticed  that  Virgil  always  avoids  using  the  actual 
name   of  God,   or  that  of  any  of  the   I'crsons  of  the  Trinity 
while  Ihe  I'nels  ate  in   Ht!l.     Thty  art  no!  loni;  however  in 
Purgattrv,  burure,  (in  seeing  the  first  of  Ihe  many  Angeh  they 
arc  tn  set,  Virgil  says  to  Dante  (Piirg.  ii,  30): — 
"  ■  Omai  vcdrai  di  si  fatti  offi/iali.'  " 
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And  my  lender  to  him :  "  Charon,  vex  not  thyself;  | 
it  is  so  willed  there,  where  is  power  to  do  that  j 
which  is  willed,  and  enquire  thou  no  further."     / 

II  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  living  soul  of  Dante 
should  pass  over  the  Acheron  by  some  way,  whatever 
llial  might  be,  and  Virgil's  authoritative  statement  of 
it  reduces  Charon  to  silence, 

Quinci  *  fur  chetc  le  lanose  gote 

Al  nocchier  delja  livida  pajude,  t 

Che  inlorno  agli  octhi  avea  di  fiamme  rote,  J 

Thereat  were  quieted  the  shaggj'  cheeks  of  the 
pilot  of  the  murky  swamp,  who  round  about  his 
cycB  had  wheels  of  flame  (i.e.  his  eyes  f;lared). 

Charon's  opposition  to  Dante's  passage  of  the 
Acheron  here  at  the  entrance  into  the  A  nli-In/erno 

*  ^uiitci  fur  chetc,  etc. :  Compare  ^n.  vi,  loz : — 

"  Ut  primum  ctssit  furor,  et  rabida  ora  quicrunt." 
+  Uvidn  faluJe  :   \Vc  see  below  in  Canlo  vii,   106,   107,  that 
tilt  waters  of  the  Acheron  form  the  Stygian  marsh  ; — 
"  Una  paludt  fa,  che  ha  nome  Slige, 
Questo  tristo  ruacel." 
Compare  also  Virg.  .En.  vi,  318-323: — 

" '  Die,  ait,  o  virgo,  quid  vult  concursus  ad  amnem  ? 
Quidve  petunt  animae  f  vcl  quo  discrimine  ripaa 
Hae  linquunt,  illae  remis  vada  livida  verrunt? ' 
Olli  sic  brevitcr  fata  est  longaeva  sacerdos  : 
'Anchiaa  generate,  Deum  cerlissima  proles, 
Cocyti  stagna  alta  vides,  Stygiamquc  paluclem. '  " 
Catullus,  xvil,  10:— 

"Tolius  ut  lacuB,  putidaeque  paludis 
Lividisdma." 
t  di  fiamme  role :  Compare  Spenser,  Faerie  Qiuene,  book  vi, 
canto  vii,  st.  42: — 

"  His  looks  were  dreadfutl,  and  his  fiery  eiea, 

Like  two  great  beacons,  glared  bright  and  wyde, 
Glauncing  askew,  as  if  his  enemies 
He  scorned  in  his  overweening  pride." 
See  also  I.  log  of  this  Canto : — 

"Caron  dimonio,  con  occhi  di  bragia." 
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reminds  one  of  that  which  Dante  is  to  encounter 
later  on  from  Cato  at  the  entrance  into  the  Anti- 

Purgatorio,  and  in  both  cases  is  the  opposition  with- 
drawn in  deference  to  Virgil,  with  this  contrast  only, 
that  while  he  addresses  Charon  in  terms  of  indignant 
contempt,  he  uses  all  his  powers  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence to  remove  the  objections  of  Cato- 

The  short  conversation  between  Charon  and  the 
Poets  must  be  understood  as  a  digression,  and  Dante 
now  relates  the  effect  on  the  ill-fated  shades  on  the 
,  of  the  cruel  words  addressed  to  them  by  Charon 
-87). 

Ma  quell"  anime  ch'  eran  lasse*  e  nude,  100 

CangiSr  colore  e  dibaitero  i  denti, 
Ratio  che  inteser  le  parole  crude. 
Bestcmmiavanot  Iddio  c  lor  parenti, 

L'  umana  specie,  il  luogo,  il  tempo  e  il  seme 

Di  lor  semenza  e  di  lor  naacimenti.  105 


Poets 

now  r 

■      shore, 

I      (11. 84 


*lasst  t  nude:  Fraticelli  observes  that  these  shades  are 
manifested  to  Dante  with  all  the  attributes  belonging  to 
humanity;  and  therefore  they  change  colour,  gnash  their 
teeth,  suffer  hunger,  pain  in  their  limbs,  etc.,  although  in 
other  passages  Ihcy  arc  reprtsented  as  being  incorporeal  and 
impalpable  beings.  How  these  various  material  passions 
befall  them,  will  be  related  to  Danle  by  Staliusin  Purg.  xxv,  79 
et  acq.,  and  especially  to  be  noted  in  that  passage  are  11.  106- 
108,  when  Dante  had  asked  Statius  how  shades  could  become 
HO  emaciated:— 

" '  Secondo  che  ci  affiggono  i  disiri 

E  gli  allri  affetti,  1'  ombra  si  fi^ura ; 

E  queala  e  la  cagion  di  che  lu  ammiri.'" 
^  BtiUmmiavanv  el  seq. :  Compare  Joh  iii,  2,  3:  "And  Job 
Spake,  and  said.  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  1  was  born,  and 
the  nitjht  in  which  it  was  said,  There  is  a  man  child  con- 
ceived," And  ]rr.  xx,  14,  15;  "Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  I 
was  born:  let  nol  the  day  wherein  my  mother  bare  me  be 
blessed.  Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father, 
saying,  A  man  child  is  born  unto  thee."     Compare  also  Summ. 
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Poi  si  ritrasser  tutte  quante  insieme, 
Porte  piangendo,  alia  riva  malvagia 
Che  altcnde  eiascun  uom  chf?  Din  non  leme. 

Caron  *  dimonio,  con  occhi  di  br.igia, 

Loro  accennando,  tutte  le  raccoglie;  no 

Batle  col  remo  qualunque  e'  adaf;ia.  t 

But    those    souls   who    were    weary    and    naked, 
changed  colour  and  gnashed  their  teeth  the  in- 


Theol.  ii,  2*",  qii.  xiii,  art.  4:  "Ad  rationem  jusiitiae  perlinet 
detestalio  divinae  bonitatih.  Illi  aulcm  qui  sunt  in  inferno 
retinebunt  porversam  voluntatem  avcrsam  a  Dei  justilia,  in 
hoc  quod  diligunt  ea  pro  quibus  puniuntur,  et  vellent  cis  uti  a\ 
posscnt,  cl  odiunt  poenas  quae  pro  hujusmodi  peccatis  infli- 
guntur."  This  was  the  genera!  scholastic  view,  followed  by 
Dante,  in  the  present  paKsage. 

*  Carvn  dimonio  :  Dante,  in  posting  mythological  personages 
BE  cuElodians  of  the  di^erent  circles  of  Hell,  as  he  does 
throughout  the  Inferno,  has  only  conformed  to  the  theological 
beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  namely,  thai  the  beings  of  Pagan 
Mythology  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  actually  existing,  not 
as  gods,  but  as  fiends.  By  this  contrivance  Christian  belief 
was,  after  a  fashion,  reconciled  with  Pagan  tradition.  The 
fountain  of  the  belief  in  question  is  St,  Paul,  who  (1  Cor.  x,  30) 
writes:  "The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice 
lo  dtvils,  and  not  to  God." 

is'  adagia :  I  follow  the  greater  number  of  the  Com- 
mentators in  understanding  atl,if;iiirsi  as  the  act  of  retarding 
one's  footsteps;  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  it  to  mean  "to  sit 
down,  lo  rest  oneself,"  and  it  is  so  interpreted  fay  Boccaccio, 
Giuliani  and  Scartazzini.  This  latter  sense  of  iidagiarsi  is 
quite  common  in  Tuscany.  For  ihe  two  meanings,  in  inverse 
order,  see  adagian  in  the  Griin  Dizitiiuirio :  {:>  in  ^  2:  "  Meltersi 
a  miglior  agio  di  prima  o  coricandosi  o  sdrajandosi  o  sedendo," 
as  in  Petrarch,  part  i,  Canz.  iu,  st.  3: — 
"  Poi  Ionian  dalla  gente, 

O  caselta  o  spelunca 

Di  verdi  frondi  ingiunca: 

Ivi  eema  pensier  s'  adagia  e  dorme." 
and{a)ing8;  "Aduniiirsi  vale  anche  luiu  luUigio,  come  chi 
si  posa,"  as  in  Arioslo,  Orl.  Fur.  xiv,  si.  m6:— 

"  Che  qualunque  s'  adagia  i!  re  d'  Algcrc, 

Kodomonte  crudele,  uccide  o  fere." 
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log 


Btant   that  they   heard  the  cruel   words,      'Chey 

bl^^hemed  God  and  their  parents,  the  human 
race,  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  seed  pf  their 
engendering^  and  of  their  birth.  Then  all  together 
loualy  weeping  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
accursed  shore  that  awaits  every  man  who  feareth 
not  God.  The  demon  Ch^iron,  with  eyes  like 
bt]rning  coals,  beckoning  them  on,  collects  them 
all  together ;  with  his  oar  he  smites  whoever  lags. 

It  might  be  interesting  here  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
as  to  how  the  virtuous  heathen  were  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  to  Limbo.  The  mind  recoils  from  the 
notion  of  its  being  possible  for  such  men  as  the  great 
Poets,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace  and  others  to  have 
stood  naked  and  weeping  on  the  shore  of  the 
Acheron,  and  to  have  been  beaten  with  Charon's 
oar  !  Or  for  the  great  Philosophers,  Aristotle,  Plato 
and  Socrates,  to  have  undergone  such  treatment  ! 
Or  the  great  heroes,  such  as  Hector,  jEneas,  and 
Saladin  !  Or  are  we  to  imagine  that  before  our 
Lord's  triumphant  descent  into  Hell,  the  Patriarchs 
oi  old,  such  as  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Samuel,  David,  and  all  the  holy  unbaptised  Jews 
could  have  come  into  Limbo  in  a  manner  so  degraded 
as  this  previous  to  their  deliverance  ?  •  Surely  not. 
We  know  from  line  iz2  that  only  those  did  so  che 
muoion  Hell'  ira  di  Dio ;  and  from  line  127  that  by 


*Wc  must  not  forget  thai  Dante,  who  knew  his  Bible  sa 
well,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  Patrlarths  and  Prophets 
of  old  were  actually  in  Heaven  hrfurc  Our  Lord's  descent  into 
Limbo  related  in  Inf.  iv.  Hante's  alluiiion  to  Moses  and  Ellas 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Piirg.  xxxii,  yj-Hil  shows  that  He 
would  haxe  in  his  mind  Our  Lord's  parable  of  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  and  His  mention  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  with  the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (/.iiir  xiii,  28}. 
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the  way  of  the  Acheron  nan  passa  mat  anima  biiona. 

May  we  not  then  take  it  for  granted  that  Dante  left 
it  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  some  other  mysteri- 
ous way  for  the  sinless  unbaptised  to  reach  Limbo, 
such  as  was  to  be  put  into  use  for  his  own  benelil 
when  he  lay  in  a  trance  by  the  shore  of  the  dismal 
river?  See  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta's  TavoU  (Plate 
III)  where  he  contends  that  Dante  did  not  cross  the 
Acheron. 

In  a  beautiful   simile   of  leaves  dropping  off  the 
tree,  one  by  one,  Dante  describes  the  souls  of  the 
lost  casting  themselves,  each  in  its  turn,  into  Charon's 
-boat. 

Come  d'  autunno*  si  levan  le  foglio 

*  Come  d"  autunno  ft  scq.  ;   Dr.  Moore  {Studies  in  Dante,  i,  pp. 
33-35)   remarks   that   when   Dante   has  directly   borrowed   or 
imitated  the  similes  of  earlier  writers,   Ihey  may  be  said  to 
"receive  their  own  with  usury,"  and  thai  it  ib  wonderful  to 
observe  the  transformation  thai  the   material  borrowed  some- 
times undergoes  in   Dante's  hands.     A  tireal  writer  once  ob- 
served, speaking  of  Dante  :  "  Reminiscences  in  great  geniases 
are  like  sparks  that  produce  a  mighty  liame,"  etc.     Dr.  Moure 
tells  me  ofa  quotation  from  Coleridge  that  might  be  well  applied 
to  Dante  ;  "He  pays  that  usurious  intcrestwhich  genius  always 
pays  in  borrowing."    Dr.  Moore  adds  that  "  a  comparison  of  the 
corresponding  passages  in  Virgil  and  Dante  will  show  how  little 
Dante  owed  to  Virgil,  and  how,  at  any  rate,  he  gave  in  exchange 
Xiiiiaia  jfoXiciiaik.  as  Homer  says."     The  particular  simile  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  from  Ain.  vi,  309-312  ; — 
"Quam  multa  in  silvis  auctumni  frigore  primo 
Lapsa  cadunt  folia,  aut  ad  Icrram  gurgite  ab  alto 
Quam  multae  glomeranlur  aves  ubi  frigidus  annua 
Trans  pontum  fugal,"  etc. 
Dr.  Moore  points  out  that  Virgil  uses  these  two  comparisons 
of  the  falling  leaves  and  the  migrating  birds   "for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  giving  the  idea  of  the  vast  niimhers  of  the 
souls   preparing    to   enter   Charon's    boat  :    Quam   miitfa  .  .  . 
folia  .  .  .  Quam  muUae  .  .  .  avcs.     In   Danti^  there  are  three 
other  distinct  and  very  beautiful  points  of  resemblance  indie- 
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L'  una  appresso  dell'  altra,  Jnfin  che  il  ratno 
Vede*  alia  terra  Culte  le  sue  spoglie. 


ated  by  the  siniile  of  the  leaves.  (i)  The  gentle  fluttering 
down  of  the  fallinf;  leaves  compared  to  the  feeble  dropping 
off  from  Ihu  bank  of  the  weary  spirits,  uiJtpui/  u/i(i<i]>>a  Kamiia,  as 
Homer  would  call  ttiem.  (2)  The  continuous  shower  of  leaves, 
leaf  following  leaf  till  the  branch  is  left  quite  bare,  i^ives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  spirits  casting  themselves  down  one  after  another, 
till  all  have  disappeared  from  the  bank.  (3)  Finally,  the 
pathetic  touch  of  Ihc  bare  branch  looking  as  it  were  wistfully 
at  all  its  own  foliage  strewed  upon  the  ground  beneath,  is  all 
Dante's  own.  The  pathos  of  this  may  well  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  beautiful  lines  of  Keble  :— 

'  .  .  .  See  the  calm  leaves  float. 
Each  to  his  rest  beneath  Iheir  parent  shade. 
How  like  decaying  life  they  seem  to  glide.'" 
Kuskin  [lifodern  Painters,  iii,  161)  says;  "When  Uante describes 
the  spirits  falling  from  the  bank  of  Acheron  '  as  dead  leaves 
flutter  from  a  bough,'  he  gives  the  most  perfect  image  possible 
□f  their  utter  lightnei^s,  feebleness,  passiveness,  and  scattering 
agony  of  despair,  without,  however,  for  an  instant  losing  his 
own  clear  perception  that  these  are  souls,  and  tlwie  are  leaves  ; 
he  makes  no  confusion  of  one  with  the  other."      Compare  also 
Milton,  Pat.  Loit,  i,  jOl-304: — ■ 

"  His  legions,  Angel  lorms,  who  lay  intranc'd 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades. 
High  over-arch'd,  imbower." 
Shelley  {Ode  to  the  Weil  Wind)  inverts  the  image,  and  com- 
pares dead  leaves  to  ghosts  ;— 

"  O,  wild  West  Wind  !  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being  ! 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes." 
ArioBto  {Orl.  Fur.  xvi,  st.  75)  must  also  be  remembered: — 
"  Poi  son  le  genti  senza  nome  tante, 
Che  del  lor  sangue  oggi  faranno  un  lago, 
Che  meglio  conterei  ciascuna  foglia, 
Quando  1'  autunno  gli  arbori  ne  spoglia," 
•  Vede :  Others  read  Rende,  but  as  Dr.  Moore  (Text.  Crit.  pp. 
278,379)  points  out,  Dr.  Barlow  only  found  Retide  in  two  MSS. 
out  of  seventy-four  examined,  and  he  himself  only  in  six  out  of 
about  440.     Scartazzini  argues  that  i'edc  is  more  poetical,  less 
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Si  mile  ire  cite  il  m»l  acme  d'  Ailamo ;  115 

Oiltansi  di  quel  lito  ad  una  ad  una, 
Per  ceiini,  come  augci  •  per  sun  richiamo. 

As  in  the  autumn  the  leaves  are  detached,  one 
after  another,  until  the  bough  sees  all  its  spoils 
upon  the  ground,  even  bo  do  the  evil  seed  of 
Adam  :  they  cast  themselves  from  that  shore  one 
by  one  al  signals  (from  Charon),  like  a  bird  (/.(■. 
a  falcon)  at  Its  (signal)  of  recall. 

The  next  three  lines  are  intended  to  show  in  what 
never-ending  quantities  the  souls  are  conveyed  to 
Hell. 

Cosi  sen  vanno  su  per  1'  onda  bruna,t 
Ed  avanti  che  sian  di  1^  distese, 
Anche  di  qua  nuova  schiera  s'  aduna.  |  130 


commonplace  and  obvious,  and  is  moreovL-r  nnl  improbably 
a  remmisccnce  of  Virg.  3  Georg.  &i  : — 

"  Miralurque  novas  frondes,  el  non  sua  poma." 
* comt  augd  per  iuo  richiamo  :  Lubin  thinks  that  this  passage 
refers  to  the  general  snannj;  of  birds  which  takes  place  in 
October,  when  a  small  bird  in  a  cage  is  concealed  under  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  under  a  small  bush  to  lure  other  birds 
into  the  snarea  prepared  for  Ihem. 

I  itm   reminded  of  some  lines  of  Bdmund  Waller,  though  I 
have  not  bei'n  able  lo  verify  them  ; — 
"Thus,  fair  Incofjnita,  thy  song 

Caused  young  Love  listening  lo  be  blest, 
As  nightingales  the  fowlers  charm 
With  their  own  warble  to  the  nest." 
+  tindu  hruna  :  Compare  Virg.  .-Eh.  v,  i,  a  ; — 
"  Intcrea  medium  .tineas  jam  classe  tenebat 
Certus    iter,    fluctusque    atros   [N.H.— no(    hratiju]   aquilone 

secabat." 
Xniiuva  ichicra  s'  aduna:  Scartazzini  argues  that  as  on  a 
computation  about  fifty  persons  die  every  minute  on  the 
Earth  ;  and  as,  of  those  who  go  to  Hell,  a  fresh  company  has 
lime  to  be  collected  together  during  each  crossing  by  Charon's 
boat,  we  may  infer  that  the  crossing  was  supposed  to  take 
several  minutes.  The  Acheron,  we  are  told  in  line  71,  was  nn 
granfiume. 
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Thus  they  depart  over  the  murky  water,  and  even 

before  they  have  landed  on  the  far  side,  again  is  a 
fresh  company  collected  on  this. 

Division  V. — In  lines  72-74,  Dante  had  put  two 
questions  to  Virgil,  namely:    (1)  What  people  are"^ 
these  iquali  sono  ?)  on  the  bank  of  the  Acheron  ?  and  -^ 
(2)   What  law   makes  them   so  desirous  of  passing^N 
I  over  the  river  {qual  costunu  U  fa  di  traf-assar  purer  ^ 
'  s»  pronic)  ?     Virgil    had   promised   Dante   that    this 
information  should    be  given   him  as  soon  as  they 
had  reached  the  shore  of  the  Acheron,  and  now  ac- 
cordingly proceeds  to  answer  his  questions. 

— "Fiijliuol  mio,"— disse  il  Maestro  corlesu.* 
— "Quelli  che  rauoion  nwll'  ira  di  Dio 

Tutti  convegnon  f  qui  d'  ogni  pacse  : 
B  pronli  sono  a  trapassar  la  rio, 

Ch^  la  divina  giustjzia  gli  sprona  las 

Si  che  la  tema  si  volge  in  disio. 


"  My  Son,"  said  the  courteous  Master,  "  they  who 
die  in  the  wrath  of  God  all  assemble  here  from 
every  country,  and  they  are  ready  to  cro3S  the 
river,  because  Divine  Justice  so  spurs  them  on 
(by  means  of  their  conscience)  that  their  very 
dread  (of  punishment)  is  turned  into  desire  (of 
undergoing  it). 


I 

J 


*wr(«<;  Benvenuto  explains  that  Virgil  was  a  courteous 
,  Master,  in  that  he  was  ever  liberal  in  imparting  his  knowledge. 
+  Tttti\  ionvcgnon  :  Compare  Purg.  ii,  104,  J05,  where  Casella 
[says  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber: — 

"PerocchJ  semprc  qoivi  si  ricoglie, 
Qual  verso  d'  Achcrontc  non  si  cala." 
And  Purg.  XXV,  85,  36,  where  Statius  saya  that  the  soul,  after 
death  :— 

"Sen/"  arrt-starbi,  per  se  stessa  cade 

Mirabilmente  all'  una  delle  rive." 
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Benvenuto  remarks  that  in  this  world  one  may 
often  see  a  great  criminal  go  of  his  own  accord,  and 
give  himself  up  for  capital  punishment,  when  he 
might  easily  escape,  so  much  is  he  blinded  by  sin 
and  influenced  by  Divine  Justice.  "  I  have  indeed 
heard  of  a  man,"  he  adds,  "  who  had  killed  another 
and  escaped,  and  some  time  afterwards  went  of  his 
own  free  will  to  the  judge,  confessing  his  crime,  and 
asking  to  be  beheaded,  as  he  could  neither  sleep  nor 
rest." 

Virgil  now  answers  a  question  that  Dante  might 
have  wished  to  put  to  him  had  he  not  been  deterred 
by  Virgil's  injunction  of  silence,  namely,  Why  had 
Charon  refused  him  admission  into  his  bark  ? 

Quinci  non  passa  mai  anima  buona  ; 
E  per6  se  Caron  di  te  si  lagna, 
Ben  puoi  aaper  oinai  che  il  auo  dir  suona."* 

By  this  way  no  innocent  soul  ever  passes  ;  and 
hence  if  Charon  complains  of  thee,  well  canst 
thou  now  understand  what  his  words  import 
(namely,  that  thou  art  not  one  of  the  souls  of 
the  doomed)." 


*  suona  :   See  Gran  Disionario,  s.v.  sonarc,  §  6;  "  Per  Signi- 
ficare,  Valere."    Ciimpare  Par.  iv,  55,  56: — 

"E  forse  sua  senlen/a  £  d'  altra  guisa 
Che  la  voce  non  sunna." 
Compare  Boccaccio,  Decam.  Giorn.  v,  Nov.  1  :  "  Era  chiamato  ' 
Cimone :  il  che  nelia  loro  lingua  sonava  quanto  nella  nostra 
bestione."     [I  am  reminded  of  an  extravaganza  by  Planch6, 
in  which  the  above  passage  was  rendered  with  singular  literal- 
ness  :— 

"Once  in  Cyprus  il  happened  a  time  on  there 
Dwelt  a  nobleman  wealthy  to  boot ; 
He'd  a  son  whom  the  people  call'd  Cymon  there. 
Which  in  plain  English  was  calling  htm  'Brute. '"J 
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A  great  convulsion  af  Nature  now  takes  place,  and 
Dante  falls  down  in  a  swoon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  whereas  the  last  phenomenon  that  he  witnesses 
before  losing  his  senses  is  a  brilliant  flash  of  light- 
ning, we  find  him,  in  the  first  line  of  the  next  Canto, 
being  recalled  to  consciousness  by  the  loud  clap  of 
thunder  that  followed  it,  making  it  quite  possible  -4, 
that  in  an  instant  of  time  after  swooning  he  may 
have  awakened  to  find  that  he  had  been,  by  some 
supernatural  means,  which  we  will  presently  discuss, 
transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  Acheron. 

Pinito  quesCo,  la.  buia  cairipagna  130 

Trem6  st  forte,  chc  dello  spavento 

La  mcnte  di  sudore  ancor  mi  bagna. 
La  terra  laf^rimosa  diede  ventD, 

Che  balen5  una  luce  vermiglia, 

La  qua]  mi  vinse  ciascun  sentimento:  135 

E  caddi,  come  1'  uom  cui  sonno  piglia. 

When  this  (speech  of  Virgil's)  was  finished,  the 
gloomy  plain  quaked  so  violently,  that  the  terror 
of  it  still  bathes  my  memory  with  sweat.  The 
tear-bedcwed  [ground  gave  out  a  blast  of  wind, 
that  lightened  forth  a  crimson  glare  which  over- 
came all  sensation  in  me :  and  1  fell  as  a  man  on 
whom  sleep  lays  hold. 

We  are  not  told  in  what  manner  Dante  passed  v 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Acheron,  after  Charon's  ^ 
refusal  to  ferry  him  over.  Only  a  few  of  the  Com- 
mentators have  maintained  that  Charon,  on  hearing 
Virgil's  reproof,  and  in  deference  to  the  Divine 
.\uthority  with  which  he  was  invested,  withdrew 
his  opposition,  and  that  Dante  thereupon  parsed 
over  in  the  boat  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  an  errone- 
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ous  view,  The  more  common  interpretation  is  that 
i/]  Dante  was  conveyed  over  the  Acheron,  while  in  a 
I  trance,  by  an  Angel,  or  even  by  Virgil,  as  in  Inf. 
xix  and  xxiii.  In  Inf.  ix,  when  the  fiends  have 
closed  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Dis  against  the  Poets, 
we  find  them  opened  by  a  supernatural  messenger, 
who  is  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Commentators  lo 
have  been  an  Angel.*  His  advent  is  announced  by 
a  violent  peal  of  thunder  and  an  earthquake  («» 
fracasso  d'  un  siion  pien  di  spavatto,  per  cui  tremavano 
ainbo  e  due  Ic  sponde — ix,  65,  66).  We  also  find  in  Matt. 
xxviii.  2  ;  "  Behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake : 
for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  Heaven," 
etc.  Moreover  Dante,  before  reaching  the  gate  of 
Purgatory  proper,  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  on 
awaking  finds  that  Lucia  has  carried  him,  while 
unconscious,  to  the  very  threshold  of  Purgatory 
(Pitrg.  ix,  52)-  Scartazzini  remarks  also  that  the 
words  of  Virgil  to  Charon  would  imply  a  promise 


•  I  have  by  me  an  interesting  correspondence  between  the 
late  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  one  of  the  greatest  Dantists  of  his 
time,  and  Count  Carlo  Troya,  the  learned  author  of  the  FtWro 
AlUnorico,  on  the  subject  of  the  Acheron.  The  Duke  held 
very  strongly  the  opinion  that  good  Anfjeis  could  not  act  as 
rainJHlers  of  Hell,  and  that  Dante  wiis  not  carrii^d  by  an  Angel 
across  the  Acheron;  neither  did  the  Uuke  think  that  the 
passage  was  made  in  Charon's  boat.  The  late  Dean  Church, 
in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  [gth,  1890,  wrote  to  me:  "I  quite  agree 
with  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta  in  thinking,  for  the  reasons 
which  he  gives,  thai  Dante  did  not  cross  in  Charon's  boat,  but 
was  transported  across  in  a  way  which  he  cannot  understand. 
But  I  think  that  this  is  not  absolutely  certain,  though  the 
most  probable  interpretation."  The  rtmainder  of  Dean 
Church's  letter  to  me  will  be  found  quoted  in  the  commentary 
of  this  work  on  Inf.  iic,  76-84. 
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that  the  Divine  decree  would  be  carried  out  in  spite 
of  him,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Angel  would 
in  some  sort  be  a  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  He 
adds  that,  with  regard  to  the  allegorical  sense  of  this 
passage,  it  will  suffice  to  remember  that,  according  to 
the  scholastic  teaching,  the  first  operations  of  Divine 
Grace  are  mysterious.  Compare  ]oIm  iii,  8  :  "  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of 
the  Spirit." 


END   OF   CANTO   111. 
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CANTO   IV. 

THE  FIRST  CIRCLE- LIMBO— THE  BLAMELESS  UNBAFTIZED 
—THE  GREAT  POETS  OF  ANTIQUITY— THE  ILLUSTRIOUS 

HliATHEN. 


At  the  close  of  the  last  Canto,  we  saw  that  Dante, 
overcome  by  the  accumulated  horrors  around  him, 
had  sunk  down  in  a  swoon.  He  now  finds  himself 
on  the  verge  of  the  awful  precipice,  which  is  the 
descent  to  the  First  Circle  of  Hell.  This  Circle  is 
called  Limbo  from  its  being  the  outside  zone  or 
border  of  the  Circles  of  Hell,  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  wordL/wio  or  Ae)»6o  being  the  border  of  a  garment. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  six  parts: — 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  24,  Dante  de- 
scribes his  feelings  on  his  recovering  his  senses,  and 
relates  his  entrance  into  the  First  Circle. 

In  Division  H,  from  ver.  25  to  ver.  43,  the  fate  of 
the  unbaptized,  both  infants  and  adults,  is  mentioned. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  44  to  ver.  66,  Dante 
sounds  Virgil  as  to  whether  the  inmates  of  Limbo 
have  any  hope  of  changing  their  condition  for  the 
better,  and  Virgil  answers  him. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  67  to  ver.  iii,  Dante  de- 
scribes a  noble  castle  within  the  precincts  of  Limbo, 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  more  illustrious  heathen. 
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land  into  which  castle  Dante  and  Virgil  arc  intro- 
duced by  four  great  Poets. 

In  Division  V,  from  vcr.  112  to  vcr.  izg,  he  speaks 

of  the  souls  of  renowned  warriors  that  he  saw  there. 

In  Division  VI,  from  ver.  130  to  ver.  151,  he  names 

[others  who  were  pre-eminent  in  science  and   philo- 

I  Sophy. 

Division  I.— The  first  words  of  the  Canto  are  but 
la  continuation  of  those  with  which  the  previous  one 
ended.  Dante  had  fainted  at  the  Earthquake  fol- 
lowed by  a  lightning  flash,  He  is  recalled  to  con- 
rsciousness  by  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Kuppemi  I'  alto  sonno  nelk  testa 

Un  greve  tuono,*  si  ch'  io  mi  nacossi, 
Come  persona  che  per  forza  e  dcata: 

B  1'  occhio  riposato  intorno  mossi, 

Dritto  levatOgf  e  liso  |  riguardai  5 

Per  conoscer  lo  loco  dov'  io  foMt. 


*  Un  greve  tuono:  Compare  Milton,  I'lir.  Lost,  viii,  240-244  ; — 
"  Fast  we  found,  fast  shut, 
The  dismal  gales,  and  barricado'd  strong; 
But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song. 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage." 
It   should  be  noted  by  those  who  wish  tc  understand  this 
Fthunder  as  the  lamentations  of  the  doomed  which  are  also 
I  spoken  of  in  1.  g,  that  in  Limbo  there  were  no  Umentattons  at 
,  all.     See  II.  25-27:— 

"  Quivi,  secondo  che  per  ascoltare, 

Non  avea  pianto,  ma'  che  di  sospiri, 
Che  r  aura  eterna  facevan  tremare." 
\  Dritto  Uvotn :  Compare  note  on  f'lirg.  iv,  104,  in  Readings 
on  the  I'urgiilvrii',  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  i4r),  where  is  explained  that 
there  is  no  Italian  verb  which,  by  itself,  means  "lo  stand."  One 
must  use  the  expression  :  "  star  ritlo  [or  driltii],  star  su,  or  stare 
in  niedi."  DriUo  here  simply  means  "  on  my  feet,"  "  upriyhl," 
\Jiso :  This  is  an  adjective  used  adverbially  iar  jiisamtnlt, 
I  nKenlamenlc. 
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A  loud  thunder-clap  broke  the  deep  slumber  in  my 
brain,  so  ihal  I  started  up  as  one  who  is  roused  by 
force.  And  rising  lo  my  feet,  I  turned  my  rested 
eyCK  around  me,  and  gazed  attentively  in  order  lo 
learn  in  what  pl.ice  I  mifjlit  be. 

He  finds  that  in  some  mysterious  way,  which  he 
does  not  explain,  he  is  now  on  the  interior  bank  of 
Uic  Acheron,  having  traversed  its  flat  shore,  and  is 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  awful  chasm  that  leads 
down  into  Hell. 

Vero  £  che  in  su  la  proda  mi  trovai 

Delia  valle  d'  abisso  dolorosa, 

Che  luono  accoglie  d'  infiniti  guai. 
Oscura,  profond'  era  e  nebulosa,  lo 

Tanto  che,  per  ficcar  lo  viao  a1  fondo, 

lo  non  vi  dlscemeva  alcuna  coaa. 

True  is  it  thai  I  found  m3'Self  upon  the  brink  of 
the  dolorous  Valley  of  the  Abyss,  which  gathers 
thunder  of  infinite  woew.  It  was  so  obscure,  pro- 
found, and  cloudy,  that  for  all  that  I  plunged  my 
gaze  into  its  depths,  naught  could  I  discern  there. 

On  being  invited  by  Virgil  to  follow  him  down  the 
descent  into  Hell,  Dante  hesitates  to  do  so,  on  notic- 
ing the  pallor  of  Virgil's  face. 

— "  Or  discendiam  quaggiu  nel  cieco  *  mondo," — 


* citco  mondo:    Compare  Inf.    x.   58-60,  where  Cavalcarite 
Cavalcanti  aays  lo  Dante  ;^ 

■'...'  Se  per  questo  cieco 

Carcere  vai  per  allezza  d'  ingegno, 
Mio  fifilio  ov'  &,  c  perchfi  non  e  teco  ?  '  '■ 
And  /"/.  xxvii,  JS-zM,  where  Uuido  da  Monlefeltro  aaks  Dante 
about  the  condition  of  the  Komagna  r — 

"Se  tu  pur  mo  in  questo  mondo  cieco 
Caduto  sei  di  quella  dolce  terra 
Latina  ond'  io  mia  colpa  tulla  reco, 
Dimmi  bc  i  Komagnuoli  han  pace  o  guerra," 
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CominciA  il  poeta.  tutto  Hmorto : 

— "lo  sari)  primo,*  e  tu  sarai  secondo." —  15 

Ed  io.  che  del  color  t  mi  fui  accorto, 
i)issi :  "  Come  verrfl,  se  tii  pavcnti, 
Che  Buoli  al  mio  dubbiare  {  cKser  conforto  ?  " —  § 

"  Let  us  now  descend  into  the  blind  world  here 
below,"  besan  the  Poet,  as  pale  as  death :  "  1  will 
be  the  first,  and  thou  shall  be  the  second."  And 
1,  who  had  become  aware  of  his  pallor,  said  : 
"  How  shall  1  go,  if  thou  art  afraid,  who  art  wont 
to  be  my  comfort  in  my  fears  ?  " 

Virgil  hastens  to  assure  Dante  that  the  change  in 
his  countenance  is  not  due  to  any  fear  for  himself, 
but  arises  from  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  they  are 
about  to  witness. 

Ed  egli  a  me : — "  L'  angascia  delle  genti 

Che  son  quaggii,  nel  viso  mi  dipigne  20 

Quella  pieti  che  lu  pertema  senti, 
Andiam,  ch4  la  via  lunga  ne  sospigoe." — 
CoBi  si  miae,||  e  cosi  mi  fc'  eritrare 
Nel  primo  cerchio  che  I'  abisso  eigne. 


•  Io  sari  primo,  etc, :  Compare  Inf.  xii,  1 14 ; — 

"  '  Questi  ti  sia  or  primo,  ed  io  secondo.' " 
^ color  stands  here  for  pitUido  colore,  so  1  haie  translated  it 
■■  pallor." 

Iduhbxarc:  The  verb  is  used  here  as  a  substantive  in  the 
Bcnse  of  ■'  fear."     In  /'iir^.  xx,  135,  Virgil  says  to  Dante : — 

'"  Non  dubbiar  \Jtar  not\  mentr'  io  ti  guide.'" 
And  Par.  xxvi,  t  : — 

"  Mentr'  io  dubbiava  [nas  tcrrified\  per  lo  vino  spcnto,"  etc. ; 
»rd  compare  dabhiava  in  1.  i  with  paura  in  1.  \t),  both  referring 
lo  each  otht-r.  In  Readings  on  ilie  Paradiso  this  is  wrongly 
translated:  "remained  in  perplexity." 

^conforlo:    Virgil  had   encouraged   and  sustained   Danle  in 
Ithe  Forest  of  Woe,  !iif.  i,  91  ;  on  the  Hillside,  Inf.  ii,  4j  ;  at 
I  the  Gateway  of  Hell,  Iti/.  iii,  1  j;  and  when  repelled  by  Charon, 
Inf.  tii,  127. 

llii  mist:    Among  the  many  significations  of  mttlerti  s.v. 
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And  he  to  me :  "  The  anguish  of  the  people  who 
are  here  lielow  depicts  on  my  face  that  pity  which 
thou  takest  for  fear.  Let  us  on.  for  our  long  way 
urges  us  (to  hasten),"  Thus  he  moved  on,  and 
thus  he  made  me  enter  into  the  First  Circle  that 
girds  the  abyss. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  despicable  souls  of 
the  Lukewarm  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Acheron, 
and  consequently  outside  the  First  Circle  that  formed 
the  girdle  of  Hell. 

Division  11. — Dante  now  finds  himself  among  the 
spirits  of  the  blameless  h_eathen.  who  suffer  at  the 
thought  of  being  for  ever  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
God. 

Dante  listens,  but  hears  no  sounds  that  betoken 
bodily  anguish. 


Quivi,  secondo  che  per  aacoltare, 

Noil  avea  pianto,  ma'  i:hi:*  di  sospiri. 
Che  r  aura  eterna  facevan  trcmare : 

Cio  avvcnia  di  dual  acnza  martiri  t 

Ch'  avcan  1e  turbe,  ch'  eran  molte  e  grandi, 
D'  infanti  e  di  femmine  e  di  viri. 
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mcttere  in  the  Gran  Dizionario,  I  think  ^  66  gives  Ihe  one  most 
suitable  to  the  present  passage;  "  MctUrsi,  ass.  per  [nviarsi, 
meltersi  in  cammino."  A  passage  is  quoted  in  illustration 
from  the  poem  of  Ajolfo  del  Barbicone,  IVrti'-i'ii,  1516,  cap.  50  : 
"  E  cos!  si  miasc  ftrunoro  con  quaranta  cavalieri  e  Lionetto 
con  altrettanti."  I  have  therefore  translated  si  mist  "  he 
moved  on." 

*ma'  chc  :  This  is  the  same  in  its  origin  as  the  Latin  magis 
qnam,  from  which  the  Provencals  formed  inaii  que.  the  Span- 
iards mas  ijue,  and  the  old  Italian  writer!^  ma'  ch/,  in  the  sense  of 
fii  chr,  and  of  sc  non  chc.     See  Inf.  xxviii,  66 : — 

'■  E  non  avea  ma'  cb'  un'  orecchia  sola." 

f  duel  stnzii  martiri:    It  was  only  in   Limlin  thai  there  wasd 
grief  without  torments.      Everywhere  else  in  Hell  the  two  werej 
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Here,  in  so  far  as  by  listening  (I  could  ascertain), 
there  was  no  lamentation,  except  of  sighs,  which 
ma<le  to  tremble  the  air  eternal.  This  arose  from 
the  grief  without  torments  which  these  multitudes 
were  undergoing,  who  were  numerous  and  vast,  of 
infants,  of  women,  and  of  men, 

Dante  appears  to  have  been  too  much  awe-struck 
to  be  able  to  utter  a  word,  so  Virgil  anticipates  his 
probable  desire  to  know  whose  souls  these  are,  among 
whom  he  finds  himself. 

L(i  buon  Maestro  a  me: — "Tu  non  dimandi 
Che  apirili  son  qucsti  che  tu  vedi  ? 
Or  vo'  che  sappi,  innanzi  che  piu  andi,* 

Ch'  ei  non  peccflro:  e  s'  elli  hanno  mereedi, 

Non  basta,  perchfi  non  ebber  battesmo,  35 

Ch'  h  parte  t  della  fede  che  tu  credi : 


found   in  combination.     Lomparc   Inf.   ix,   no,   ui,  where  on 
entering  inio  the  city  of  Uis,  Danle  sa ys  :^ 

"  E  vegijio  aii  of;ni  man  grande  campagna 
Piena  dl  duolo  e  di  lormento  rio," 

*  niidi :  An  archaic  form  for  vadi.  It  is  thought  that  in 
Dante's  time  the  verb  axditrc  was  not  so  defective  as  it  is  now, 
and  that  the  forma  undo,  audi,  .imla,  were  commonly  used  in- 
stead of  those  in  use  at  the  present  time,  vo,  vai,  va,  which  are 
supplied  {says  Fraticelli)  from  the  verb  vadtn. 

ip:irte  dtlla  fide:  .\ll  the  old  MSS.  and  editions  read  thuc, 
nor  was  it  until  1595  that  the  Edition  of  La  Crusca  introduced 
the  reading  pprtu  delta  fedc,  a  reading  which  has  been  followed 
by  many  modern  commentators.  Ur.  Moore  {Ttil.  Cril.  p.  25, 
footnote  361  writes :  ■'  The  reading  porta  adopted  in  Ed.  Cfusca 
is  due  (as  admitted  by  the  editor)  to  considerations  ot  supposed 
theological  propriety.  It  has  no  MS.  authority.  Ur.  Barlow 
did  not  find  it  in  a  single  one  of  the  ij8  MSS,  examined,  though 
PHC  MS.  had/o>^o." 

Scartaz/ini  says  that  KaptiKm  is  certainly  called  janua  sacrii- 
mtntoriim,  but  in  no  case  Is  it  ever  styled  jantiafidci.  Lombard! 
also  denies  that  Baptism  can  be  considered  la  porta  della  fedc, 
seeing  that  il  opens  the  way  lo  the  Sacraments,  but  not  lo  Ibo 
Faith,  which  latter  must  precede  it.     The  Ethiopian  Eunuch 
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E  ac  fiiron  dinanzi  al  Crisliancftmo, 
Non  adorir  debiiamente  Dio:* 
E  di  que&li  cotai  son  io  mcdcsmo. 


had  to  make  to  St.  Philip  Ihc  Deacon  his  profession  of  faith  : 
"I  believe  that  Jesus  Chrisl  is  the  Son  of  God."  before  he  could 

be  baptised  by  him.  Lombardi  concludes  Ihal  Faith  is  fii  ^ir'a 
del  Bttlttsimo,  and  not  Batltsimo  la  porta  Jtll.i  Ftdt,  for  in  Inf.  ii, 
39.  30,  Dante  himself  has  said : — 

"Quella  fedc 
Ch'  h  principio  alia  via  di  satvazinne." 
The  Faith  has  its  distinct  articles,  which  may  well  be  styled 
parti  JiiUi  Ftdt,  as  we  And  in  the  Citlaltismus  Rimumui,  cap.  i : 
"Ul  cnim  corporis  membra  articulis  distinguunlur:  ita  etiam 
in  hac  6dei  confessione,  quidquid  distincte,  el  separatim  ab 
alio  nobis  crcdcndum  est,  rede,  el  apposite  articulum  dicimus." 
*NoH  adoriir  dthUameiile  Dio:  The  most  generally  received 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is,  that  if  these  virtuous  heathen 
lived  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  they  cannot  plead  that  as 
a  reason  for  not  bcinR  relegated  to  Limbo,  because  they  did  not 
believe  in  the  coming  of  Christ.  Benvenuto  says  that  is  why 
Virjjjl  turned  pale  on  entering  ihia  Circle :  it  was  from  a  natural 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  illustrious  souls  condemned  to  exist 
there,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one.  We  read  in  Par,  xix, 
103-105:— 

" '  A  questo  regno 
Non  sal!  mai  chi  non  credette  in  Cristo, 
Ni  pria,  nc  poi  ch'  ei  si  chiavasac  al  legno.'" 
Compare  ,icfs  iv,  iz  ;  "There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  umcnj!  men,  whereby  wc  must  be  saved."     Compare  also 
St.    Thoni.    Aquin.  .Viim/n.    Tlieol.   pars  iil,   qu.  Ixviii,   art.   1  : 
"  Nunquiim  homines  potuerunt  salvari  etiam  ante  Christi  ad- 
vcntum.  nisi  fiercnt  membra  Chrisli.  .  .  .  Sed  ante  adventum 
ChriKti  iioniines  Christo  incorporabantur  per  fidem  futuri  ad- 
ventUN,"      Of  the  heathen,  St.  Haul  {Rom.  i,  20,  21)  says  ;  "  So 
that  they  ate  without  excuse  ;    Because  that,  when  they  knew 
Olid,  they  );lorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful ;  but 
brcnine  vain  in  iheir  i  magi  nations,  and  their  fooli.sh  heart  was 
darkened." 

Another  inlcrprelalion  of  the  passage  is  that,  living  as  these 
hcBthen  did,  before  the  lime  of  Christianity,  they  ought  to  have 
ccinformed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  only  authorised  mode  of 
wumhippinK  God   before  the  Christian   ^ra. 
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Per  tai  difetti,  non  per  altro  rio,*  40 

Semo  perduli,  e  so!  di  tanto  offesi, 
Che  sen^a  speme  vivemo  in  disio." — 

The  good  Master  to  me  :  "  Thou  dost  not  ask  what 
spirits  are  these  which  tliou  seeat  ?  Now  I  wish 
thee  to  know,  before  thou  goest  farther,  that  they 
sinned  not ;  and  if  they  have  merit,  it  suffices  not, 
*  for  they  had  not  Baptism,  which  is  part  of  the 
Faith  that  thou  believest.  And  if  they  lived  be- 
fore Christianity,  they  did  not  worship  God  in  the 
way  that  they  ought :  and  of  such  as  these  am  I 
myself  For  such  defects,  and  for  no  other  guilt, 
are  we  lost,  and  only  so  far  affiicted,  that  without 
hope  we  live  in  desire." 

Dante  is  much  moved  at  these  words  of  Virgil- 
Gran  duol  mi  presE  al  car  quando  la  intcsi, 
Perocchi  gente  di  molta  valare 
Conobbi  t  che  in  quel  limbo  eran  sospcsi.  45 

Great  sadness  laid  hold  on  my  heart  when  I  heard 
this,  because  I  knew  that  people  of  much  worth 
were  in  that  Limbo  in  a  state  of  suspense  {i.e. 
neither  saved  nor  damned). 

Divi&ion  III. — Dante  now  puts  a  question  to  Virgil, 
as  to  whether  any  of  the  inmates  of  Limbo  had  ever, 
to  his  knowledge,  changed  their  condition  for  the 
better.  From  reverence  he  avoids  mentioning  the 
name  of  our  Lord,  nor  does  he  ever  do  so  through- 
out the  Inferno  ;  and  Virgil,  in  his  answer,  is  equally 
reticent  about  the  Holy  Name.  It  is  an  Article  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  (says  Benvenuto)  that  Christ  at 


•miiii  per  altru  rio:  Rio  =  rcUii.  "  guilt."     Cf.  Purg.  vii,  7,  8. 

\ Conobbi  the:  I  do  not  fnllaw  the  Oxford  text  in  putting  a 
comma  after  conobbi.  Ucnvenuto  consltucls  the  sentence: 
Conobbi  che  gmte  di  motto  valore  iran  sospest  in  quel  limbo. 
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His  Resurrection  descended  info  Limbo,  and  delivered 

the  souls  of  the  "  Patnarchs  {Ckristus  rcsur/^ens  de- 
scendii  ad  Uiiibum  el  inde  iiberavit  animaa  patrum). 
As  to  the  truth  of  this  Article,  Dante  is  now  especi- 
ally anxious  to  get  an  answer  from  Virgil. 

— "  Dimmi,  Maestro  t  mio,  dimmi,  Signore," — 
Comincia'  io,  per  voler  esser  ccrto 
Di  quella  fede  che  vince  ogni  errore  : 

— "  Uscicci  mai  aicuni),  o  per  suo  merto, 

O  per  altruijj  chc  poi  fosse  beato  ?  " —  50 

"Tell  me,  my  Master,  tell  me,  my  Lord,"  began  I, 
wishing  to  be  assured  of  that  Faith  which  over- 
Cometh  every  error,  "did  any,  either  by  his  own 
merit,  or  by  another's,  go  forth  from  here,  who 
afterwards  was  blessed  ?  " 

Virgil  replies,  telling  Dante  of  the  Spirits  in  Limbo 
that  were  liberated  by  Christ. 

B  quei,  chc  intese  il  mio  parlar  coperto, 
Riaposc  ; — "  Io  era  nviovog  in  questo  stato, 
Quando  ti  vidi  venire  un  possente 
Con  aet^no  di  vittorla  coronato. 

*  In  the  Este  MS.  of  Benvenuto  the  passage  is  worded  some- 
what differently,  namely  that  ChriBl  descended  into  Limbo  after 
His  Death,  but  before  His  Resurrection.  This  was  also  the 
teaching  of  the  Schoolmen. 

i  Maestro  mio  .  .  .  Signure:  Tommas6o  remarks  ihal  Dante, 
out  of  his  intense  pity  for  the  fate  of  Virgil,  gives  him  this 
double  title,  in  which  he  combines  tenderness  with  praise  and 
compassion, 

[  pur  allriii :  Compare  i  Pel.  iii,  18-ig  :  "  For  Christ  also  hath 
once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  miRht 
bring  us  to  God,  beinp  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened 
by  the  Spirit:  By  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison.' 

§ /o  tra  niiovo  :  As  Virgil  died  about  nineteen  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  as  our  I,nrei  was  ihirty-lhree  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  His  death,  Virgil  could  only  have  been  about 
fifty  years  in  Limbo  at  the  period  alluded  to. 
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Trasseci  *  1'  ombra  del  primo  parente,  55 

D'  Abel  sua  liglio,  e  quella  di  No^. 

ni  Moise  !egista+  e  uhbidiente; 
Abraam  patriarca,  e  David  re, 

Israel  con  lo  padre,  e  co'  suoi  nati,  t 

E  con  Rachele,  per  cui  tanto  fe',  §  60 

Ed  altri  moiti ;  e  fecegli  bead  : 

£  vo'  che  sappi  che,  dinanzi  ad  essi, 

Spirili  umani  non  eran  salvati." — 

And  he,  who  understood  my  covert  speech,  an- 
swered :  "  1  was  yet  new  in  this  condition  {i.e. 
in  Limbo)  when  I  saw  a  Mighty  One  come  hither, 
crowned  with  a  sign  of  victory  {either  the  Cross, 


*  Traiscti,  and  ci  I'l'rfi  venire  in  I.  53  :  Observe  how  careful 
Virgil  is  to  show  Dante  that  he  does  not  for  one  moment  forget 
his  own  condition,  but  fully  associates  himself  with  the  spirits 
in  Limbo  who  have  no  hope  of  bettering  their  lot.  Ci  may 
either  mean  "  from  hence,"  i.e.  from  Limbo,  or  "  from  among 
UH."  Either  interpretation  agrees  with  the  sense  ol  Virgil's 
words, 

i Di  Moisi  kgista,  etc.:  Dr.  Moore  ^Studies  in  DanU,  First 
Series,  p.  56)  remarks:  "It  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the 
received  punctuation  (and  by  consequence  the  meaning)  ol  this 
passage  thus  :— 

'  Di  Mois£  [egista,  e  ubbidienle 

Abraam  patriarca,  e  David  re.' 
And  this  thielly  on  the  plausible  ground  that  ob(4ienct  ia  em- 
phasised in  Scripture  as  a  distinguishing  feature  in  -Abraham's 
character  more  markedly  than  in  that  of  Moses.  See  especi- 
ally Gen.  xxvi,  4,  5,  where  the  blessing  of  Abraham  is  specially 
connected  with  his  obedience  ;  and  Hth.  xi,  8.  The  ar^iument 
however  ...  in  this  particular  case  seems  outweighed  by  the 
injury  which  the  alteration  would  cause  to  the  balance  and 
rhythm  of  both  the  lines  involved,  and  by  its  removal  of  any 
pause  or  break  between  two  iernnt,  which  is  at  any  rate  ex- 
tremely rare." 

\suoi  nati:  This  evidently  means  all  th<^  progeny  of  Jacob, 
namely,  his  twelve  sons,  and  his  daughter  Dinah. 

\per  eui  lunUi  fe' :  Jacob  "did  so  much"  for  Uathel  by 
«erving  her  father  Laban  twice  seven  years  for  her. 
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or  with  the  palm  of  martyrdom).  From  hence  he 
bore  away  the  shade  of  the  first  parent,  of  Abel 
his  son,  and  that  of  Noah,  that  of  Moses  the  law- 
giver and  obedient  (unto  God) ;  Abraham  the  patri- 
arch, and  David  the  King,  Israel  with  his  father 
(Isaac),  and  with  his  children,  and  with  Rachel 
for  whom  he  (Israel)  did  so  much,  and  many 
others :  and  made  them  blessed :  and  1  would 
have  thee  to  know  that  before  these  were  there 
no  human  spirits  saved," 

It  was  a  common  mediaeval  belief,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Adam  up  to  the  hour  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, Paradise  had  been  closed,  and  all  spirits  of  men 
excluded  from  it. 

During  the  above  conversation  the  Poets  have  been 
moving  onwards, 

Non  lasciavam  1'  andar  perch'  ei  dkensi,* 

Mb  passavam  la  selva  luttavia,  65 

La  aclva  dico  di  spirit!  spessi. 

W'c  did  not  desist  from  advancing  because  he  was 
Mpcakin^,  but  still  kept  passing  onward  through 
the  forest,  the  forest,  I  mean,  of  crowded  spirits. 

Bcnvcniito  remarks  that  it  is  as  though  Dante 
would  say  :  "  This  is  a  forest  of  many  men,  not  of 
many  trees," 

Division  IV. — Dante  and  Virgil  are  now  met  by 
the  shades  of  four  of  the  great   Poets  of  antiquity, 

*dicaii;  This  is  an  archaic  lermination  of  the  third  person 
•InKUlori  and  stands  for  dic^ssc.     Compare  In/,  ix,  59,  60 ; — 
''c  non  si  tennc  allc  mie  mani, 
Che  con  ]e  sue  ancor  non  mi  chiudcssi." 
Compare  aKo  Piirg.  ixiv,  136:— 

"  Dri^^ai  la  tesia  per  vcder  chi  fossi." 
And  Pulci,  Miiri^anlt  Maf^i^iore.  xii,  st.  25;— 

"Che  chi  'I  dicessi  fia  detto  bugiardo." 
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by  whom  they  are  conducted  to  a  noble  castle,  which, 
within  the  precincts  of  Limbo,  is  the  allqtted_ahode-of 
Ihe  most  illustrioas  amonglFfeTieathen.  The  whole 
region  is  lighted  up  by  a  flame  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy. 

Non  era  lunga  ancor  la  nostra  via 

Di  qua  dal  sonno,*  quand'  io  vidi  un  foca 
Ch'  emisperio  di  tenebrc  vincia. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  (lit.  our  way  was  not  yet 
long)  beyond  the  place  of  my  swooning  (//"(.  of  the 
sleep),  when  I  perceived  a  flame  which  prevailed 
over  the  hemisphere  of  darkness. 

Dante  now,  by  some  intuitive  process,  seems  to 
become  aware  of  the  character  of  the  occupiers  of 
this  particular  region.  He  asks  Virgil  who  they  are, 
and  why  they  have  a  different  treatment  from  the 
others,  in  having  the  privilege  of  the  illuminating 
flame. 

Di  lunBi  v'  eravamo  ancora  un  poco,  70 

Ma  non  si  ch'  lo  nan  diEcernessi  in  parte 
Che  onrevol  t  gente  possedea  quel  loco. 
— "O  tu  che  onori  e  scTenia  ed  arte,{ 

*  tii  qua  dal  stiiiiio:  Sonni'  was  fiiund  by  Dr.  Moore  in  141 
MSS.,  and  the  variant  sommn  in  only  ij.  Others  read  soiw  or 
suono.  Dr.  Moore  {Tixt.  Crit.  p.  2S0)  observes  that  soiitui  has 
probably  been  changed  lo  the  more  obvious  iommn  by  some 
one  who  missed  (he  reference  to  smiiio  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Canto ;  and  to  sono  or  suoiio  by  others.  Benvenulo  gives  both 
readings  with  alternative  interpretations:  "  di  qua  dal  sono, 
idest  nnn  multum  iveramus  post  introitum  primi  circuli,  ubi 
terribilis  sonus  lameniorum  cxcitavil  autorem  dormientem  .  .  . 
vel  secundum  aliam  literam  :  di  qua  ilnl  iimtio,  idest  post  qtiam 
excitatus  aum  ab  ilio  somnn  ;  est  tamen  idem  sensus." 

f  imrtvcl  i;(nlr :  It  has  btcn  noticed  how  Dante  makes  the 
word  honour  in  its  various  forms  nng  and  reverberate  through 
these  lines^onreii)/,  tmori,  imraniii,  onrata,  onoratt ! 

I  fu  clu  onori  t  scitnia  ed  arte :   Comparctti  ( VirgHia  nil  Mtdio 
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.  QucBli  chi  son,  ch'  hantio  cotanla  onranita, 

^— ^       Che  dill  modo  degli  altri  11  diparlc  ?  "—  75 

We  were  still  some  little  way  off  from  it  (the 
flame),  but  not  so  far  but  what  I  could  in  part 
discern  that  honourable  personages  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  spot.  "  O  thou  who  doest  honour 
to  (every)  science  and  art,  who  are  these  who 
have  such  honour,  that  it  sets  them  apart  from 
the  custom  of  the  others  ?  " 

Virgil  tells  him  that  they  owe  their  privileges  to 
their  distinguished  merit. 

E  quegli  a  me : — "  L'  onrata  nominanza, 
Che  di  lor  suona  su  nella  lua  vita, 
Grazia  acquista  nel  ciel  chesi  gli  avaoza."— 

And  he  to  me:  "  The  honoured  renown  of  them 
which  echoes  in  Ihy  life  (i.e.  in  the  world),  wins 
(for  them)  in  Heaven  that  favour  which  gives  them 
such  distinction," 

Dante  now  supposes  himself  to  hear  one  of  the 
spirits  proclaiming  the  return  of  Virgil  to  Limbo,  and 
demanding  that  especial  respect  be  paid  to  him  as 

[the  Prince  of  the  Latin  Poets.  The  words  uttered 
by  the  spirit  almost  seem  like  an  echo  of  Dante's  own 

[tribute  of  admiration  spoken  just  before. 


Evo)  relates  that  within  a  century  of  Virgil's  death  his  tomb  was 
worshipped  as  a  holy  place  ;  that  its  site  was  regarded  with 
superstitious  reverence  all  through  ihe  Middle  A),'cs;  and  thai 
in  the  popular  imagination  Virgil  assumed  the  character  of 
a  wizard  or  magician.  Dr.  Paget  Toynbce  observes  thai  to 
Dante  Virgil,  as  the  Poel  of  the  Roman  Empire,  appealed  with 
an  authority  second  only  to  that  of  Scripture.  His  writings, 
which  are  quoted  by  Dante  more  frequently  than  any  save  the 
Bible  and  Aristotle,  are  regarded  as  divinely  inspired,  and  he 
hin^self  was  for  many  centuries  regarded  as  a  compendium  of 
general  and  universal  knowledge. 
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Intanto  voce  fu  per  me  udka: 

— "Onorate  I'  altiasimo  poeta;  80 

L'  ombra  sua  lorna,*  ch'  era  dipartita."— 

Meanwhile  a  voice  was  heard  by  me  (exclaiming): 
■'  Honour  ihe  sublime  Poet ;  his  shade,  which  had 
departed,  (now)  returns," 

At  this  point  Dante  sees  a  noble  group  of  spirits 
approaching  them,  who,  he  afterwards  learns,  are 
four  of  the  greatest  Poets  of  antiquity. 

Benvenulo  says  it  is  well  imagined  for  Dante  to 
portray  Ihe  other  Poets  giving  honour  to  Virgil,  as  a 
supereminent  Poet  to  whom  honour  and  praise  were 
due,  and  especially  from  the  Latin  Poets,  who  owed 
so  much  to  him.  Of  him  Ovid  writes  :  Omnia  divino 
canlavil  carmine  votes.  And  Horace  in  his  Odes  (i 
Carm.  iii,  8)  calls  Virgil  "  animae  dimidium  meae," 
Therefore  Benvenuto  thinks  we  may  surmise  that 
the  voice  Dante  heard  may  well  have  been  that  of 
Ovid  or  Horace. 


Paichi  la  voce  Fu  restala  e  qucta, 

Vidi  quattro  grand'  ombrt  t  u  noi  venire; 
Sembianza  avcvan  nc  trisla  nc  licta. 


* L'  omhra  sua  lurna,  etc. :  Wc  may  remember  that  it  was  to 
go  to  Dante's  aid  that  the  shade  of  Virgil  had  parted  from  his 
Icl  low-poets. 

f  quiittru  grand'  omhrt :  Scartaizini  points  out  that,  as  regards 
Horace,  Ovid  and  Lucan,  Danlc  had  made  a  minute  study  of 
tKeir  works,  but  being  unacquainted  with  Greek,  and  ihtre  not 
being  a  Lalin  translation  of  Homer  in  his  time,  he  eould  only 
know  Huroer  from  eMracts  quoted  ,in  tht  translated  lexl  of 
Aristotle.  Dr.  Moore  iSludin  in  Danii,  First  Series,  pp.  10,  11} 
writes:  "Homer  wa&,  of  course,  inaccessible  to  Dante,  and 
there  was  no  Latin  translation  of  him.  as  Dante  informs  us  in 
Cuif,  i.  7,  ad  fill. :  adding  Ihe  interesting  remark  that  a  trans- 
lation ol  Homer,  or  indeed  ol  any  other  poet,  is  impUGsibIc, 

I  2 
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After  that  the  voice  had  ceased  and  become  silent, 
1  liclield  four  mighty  shades  advancing  towards 
ua ;  they  had  an  aspect  neither  sad  nor  jnyful. 

It  is  well  observed  in  the  Annnimo  Fioreittino  that 
the  wise  man  never  ^ets  over-elated  with  prosperity. 
nor  too  much  cast  down  by  adversity.  Benvenuto 
says  the  demeanour  of  the  four  great  Poets  shows 
them  to  be  ^rave  and  mature  men  of  authority  (uiVi 
autorizabilcs,  graves  ei  maturi). 

Virgil  severally  names  them  to  Dante,  beginninf^ 
with  Homer. 

Lo  buon  Maestro  cominci6  a  dire;  85 

— "  Mira  colui  con  quclla  spada  in  mano, 
Che  vicn  dinan/i  a'  Ire  si  come  sire. 

Qucgli  i  Omero  poela  sovrano,* 

L'  allro  i  Orazio  satiro  t  ehe  viene, 

Ovidio  i  il  terzo,  e  1'  ultimo  Lucano.  90 


since  the  poetic  element  would  be  lost  in  the  process,  Tt  could 
not  be  done  ■  senza  rompcre  tulta  sua  dolcezza  ed  armonia.'" 
Dr.  Moore  goes  on  to  ask  what  would  be  Dante's  feelings  if  he 
could  see  [he  list  of  translations  in  a  variety  of  languages  of 
his  own  great  work.' 

* Omcro  potta  sovrano:  Professor  Michele  Scherillo,  (^/ddii 
Cupiloii  iliUa  Biograjia  di  Dante)  in  the  chapter  entitled  I  primi 
sludi,  pp.  478,  479,  writes  on  this  paEsa^e:  "Danle  non  cono- 
Bceva  [Omero]  se  non  per  fania,  c  per  fama  lo  dichiara  potia 
sovrano  {Inf.  iv,  88j,  pur  riapetto  [evtn  in  comparison  a-ilh] 
all'  altissimo  Virgilio  {v.  80) ;  e  da  questi  lo  fa  prcdicar  come 
(Purg.  xxii,  101,  loa) :—  ^ 

'  quel  Greco 
Che  le  Muse  laltflr  piji  ch'  altro  mai.'" 

fOroiio  satire:  On  this  expression  Ur.  Moore  (Studies,  i,  pp. 
28,  2g)  writes :  '■  We  must  observe  first  of  all.  that  sulira  means 
'  moralist '  rather  than  '  satirist.'  and  must  be  taken  to  include 
the  hcxamctral  works  of  Horace  generally,  and  not  the  Satires 
exclusively,  or  even  specially.  .  .  .  The  term  satirii  is  no  lesE 
applicable  to  the  Epistles  than  to  the  Satires  proper,  as  being 
works  abounding  in  maxims  bearing  on  'example  of  life  and 
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The  good  Master  began  to  say :  "  Mark  him  with 
that  sword  in  hand,  who  precedes  the  three  even 
as  their  lord.  That  is  Homer,  the  sovereign  Poet, 
the  next  who  comes  is  Horace  the  satirist,  Ovid  is 
the  third,  and  the  last  is  Lucan. 

Homer  is  represented  with  a  sword,  either  because 
all  his  works  were  about  warlike  deeds,  or  because 
he  surpassed  all  poets  in  the  splendour  of  his  genius, 
Benvenuto  also  mentions  an  opinion  which  has  been 
held  by  some,  that  these  four  Poets  are  meant  to  re- 
present the  four  Cardinal  Virtues ;  but  he  considers 
this  to  be  a  fiction,  and  thinks  that  Dante  in  the 
Inferno  only  wishes  to  bring  forward  a  knowledge  of 
vices,  and  not  of  virtues  as  in  the  Purgalorio.  More 
probably  Dante  wishes  to  introduce  the  four  Poets, 
who  after  Virgil  were  his  principal  guides  in  poesy, 
and  especially  the  three  Latin  ones,  namely  Horace 
in  Satire,  Ovid  in  Comedy,  and  Lucan  in  Tragedy. 

Virgil  then  explains  to  Dante  why  his  return 
among  the  Poets  is  thus  honoured,  meaning  that 
the  five,  including  himself,  had  the  title  of  Poet 
common  to  them  all.  In  giving  honour  to  himself, 
their  comrade,  they  were  not  only  honouring  leam- 

Instruclitin  of  manners.'  .  .  ,  1  believe  the  simple  and  prosaic 
explanation  to  be  the  true  one,  via,  :  that  Dante  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  Odes."  Again  {ibid,  pp.  203-206),  Dr. 
Moore  points  out  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  particular, 
and  especially  in  Ituly,  the  study  of  Horace  falls  off  in  a  very 
marked  vray,  and  thai  this  falling  oiTwns  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Crusades,  and  partly  to 
the  growth  of  stholastitism.  Dr.  Manitius  of  Gotlingen 
{AniHcklcn  :ur  Gtschicti  il(s  Horn:  ini  MillcliiIIer,  bis  ijoo) 
pnintu  out  as  to  mediieval  writers  generally  that  their  know- 
ledge of  the  great  classics  was  derived  largely  from  some 
f/orikg^ium  or  common-place  book,  and  not  from  the  original 
writers. 
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ing  and  genius,  but  were  also  showing  themselves  to 
be  free  from  the  smallest  tinge  of  envy.  Dante 
utters  an  exclamation  uf  his  admiration  at  the  sight 
of  so  noble  an  assemblage. 

Perocchi  dsiscun  meco  si  conviene 
Nel  nome  che  sonfi  la  voce  sola,* 
Fannomi  onore,  c  di  cio  fanno  benc,"^ 
Cos!  vidi  adunar  la  bella  scuola 

Di  quei  t  signer  dell'  allissimo  canio,  95 

Che  sopra  gli  altri  com'  aquila  vola.  | 


*  Ui  imc(  sokt :  Compare  Pu'g.  xx,  34-36,  where  Dante  nays 
to  the  spirit  of  Hugh  Capet  :— 

"  '  O  anima  chc  lanio  ben  favelle, 

Dimmi  chi  fosti,'  diss!,  '  e  perch^  sola 
In  queste  degne  lode  rinnovelle  ? '" 
And  again  ibid.  II-  121-113:— 

" '  Per6  al  ben  che  il  di  ci  si  rafiiona, 

Dian^i  non  er'  io  sol ;  ma  qui  da  presso 
Non  aizava  la  voce  altra  persona.'" 
iquci  sigHor :  Qiici  here  stands  for  i/ur!.  Dr.  Moore  (Text. 
Crit.  pp.  280-282)  writes;  "The  archaic  use  of  iinti  for  qutl 
(though  extremely  common  in  Dante  and  other  old  writers)  has 
perhaps  here,  as  it  has  tn  many  other  places,  misled  copyists, 
...  In  the  present  instance,  some  nf  those  who  were  misled 
changed  sigiior  into  sii;twri,  in  supposed  agreement  with  quci ; 
by  this  change  (be  it  noted),  with  the  usual  short  .sight  edneas 
of  emendating  copyists,  tailing  to  give  sense  to  the  very  next 
line,  except  by  the  very  awkward  device  of  making  cht  refer  to 
altissimo  cantu.  .  .  ,  Others  changed  quei  to  quel  to  secure  a 
more  obvious  agreement,  with  sigaur,  ...  It  is  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  I  cannot  cite  an  instance  of  quri  in  the  singular 
used  iidjcctivcly  with  a  noun  in  agreement."  For  the  use  of 
quit  in  the  singular  sec  Piirg.  ili,  \2o:~ 

"  Piangendo  a  quei  che  volontier  perdona." 
And  Pitrg,  xxiv,  82,  83  : — 

" '  che  quei  che  pifi  n'  ha  colpa 
Vegg'  io  a  coda  d'  una  bestia  tratto,'  "  etc. 
Par.  i,  62 ;  and  iv,  133  : — 

"  Ma  quei  che  vedc  e  puote,  a  cio  risponda." 
Par  Ttix,  120;  xxvii,  138;  and  xxxii,  127;— 

'■  E  quei  che  vide  tutt"  i  tempi  gravi,"  etc. 
\  earn'  aquila  :    "  Sicut  cnim  aquila  volat  altius,  ct  vidM 
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Because  each  of  them  agrees  with  me  in  the  name 

which  their  one  voice  proclaimed  (lit.  the  one 
voice  sounded),  they  do  me  honour,  and  in  that 
ihey  do  well.''  Thus  did  I  see  assemble  the  noble 
school  of  that  lord  of  the  grandest  song  (i^. 
Homer),  who  soars  above  the  others  like  an  eagle. 

The  shades  of  the  great  Poets,  after  seeking  from 
Virgil  information  as  to  who  is  his  companion,  wel- 
come Dante  among  their  number. 

Da  ch'  ebber  ragioriato  insieme  alquanto, 
Volsersi  a  me  con  salutevol  cenno  : 
E  'I  niio  Maestro  sorrise  di  tanto:* 
E  piCi  d'  onore  ancora  assai  mi  fenno,  [oo 

Ch'  essert  mi  fecer  della  loro  3chiera, 
Si  ch'  jo  fui  sesto  tra  cotanto  scnno. 

After  that  they  had  conversed  a  while  together, 
Ihey  turned  to  me  with  sign  of  salutation  :  and  my 
Master  smiled  thereat.  And  far  greater  honour 
yet  did  they  pay  me,  in  that  they  bade  me  be  (one) 
of  their  band,  so  that  I  was  a  sixth  amid  so  much 
genius 

The  six  Poets  now  walk  on  together  to  the  abode 
of  learning  whence  the  four  had  issued  to  meet  the 
two. 

Cosl  n'  andammo  Inlino  alia  lumiera, 
Parlando  cose  I  che  il  tacere  6  bello, 
Si  com'  era  il  parlar  colS  dov'  era.  105 


acutiUB  inter  aves,  ita  isti  ascenderunt  altius,  et  viderunt  sub- 
tilius  inter  poetas."    (Btnvenutn). 

*  sorrise  di  laiiki :  "di  tanta  loro  degnazione  verso  di  me." 
(Fraticelli.) 

tCVr  esitr  mi  fecer;  Others  read  cli'  essi  mi  ftcer. 

J  I'lirianJi)  cose  et  seq. :  The  things  about  which  they  were 
conversing  were  encomiums  on  Dante,  too  honouring  lo  himself 
for  him  to  cite  or  repeal.  Dante  e^ipressly  censures  self-praise 
in  Conv.  \,  1,  II.  44-54 :  "  Ladare  si  i  da  uiggire,  siccome  male 
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Venimmo  al  pi£  d'  un  nobile  csslello,  * 
Sette  volte  cerchiato  d'  alte  mura, 
Difeso  Intorno  d'  un  bel  fiumicello. 


per  accidentc,  in  quanto  todare  non  si  pu&.  che  quclla  loda 

non  sia  maKgiormente  viluperio:  £  loda  nella  punta  delle 
pnrnlc,  i  vituperio  chi  cerca  loro  nel  ventre  :  chi  \e  parole  son 
tatlc  per  moHtrare  quello  che  non  si  sa.  Onde  chi  loda  b£, 
mostrn  che  non  crede  esser  buono  tenuto  ;  che  non  gli  ineontra 
t>LTi2a  maliziala  coscienza,  la  quale,  sk  lodando,  discupre,  e 
dJBtoprendo  si  biasima." 

*  nobiU  castcllo ;  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of  human 
wisdom,  or,  possibly,  the  Temple  of  Glory.  The  seven  walls 
Hi*c  thought  to  represent  the  seven  Virtues,  namely,  Faith, 
Hope,  Love,  Justice,  Prudence,  Temperance  and  Fortitude. 
The  castle  is  entered  by  seven  gates  by  which  are  meant  the 
Trivium,  eonsistinfi  of  Loj;ic,  Grammar  and  Rhetoric;  and 
the  (Juitdrivium,  consisting  of  Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry  and 
Aatroromy.  The  stream  is  thought  to  represent  Eloquence, 
and  only  bars  the  way  to  the  ignorant,  and  therefore  the  six 
great  Poets  are  able  to  cross  it  without  the  slishlest  difficulty 
{come  terra  dura).  Great  and  noble  minds  need  nol  the  per- 
suasions of  Eloquence  to  enable  Ihem  to  practise  the  seven 
Virtues  figured  on  (he  seven  walls, 

Brunetto  Latini  in  the  Teuiretto  relates  how,  in  his  vision, 
having  traversed  an  obscure  valley,  he  reaches  at  last  a  smiling 
plain,  where  he  encounters  Emperors,  Kings,  great  Lords,  and 
Masters  of  Science,  Ihe  Empress  Virtue  with  four  daughters 
who  are  Queens,  namely,  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude  and 
Temperance,  and  other  royal  ladies  such  as  Courtesy,  Munifi- 
cence, Loyalty,  Prowess,  etc. : — 

"  Ed  io  presi  ardimento. 
Quasi  per  avventura 

Per  una  valle  oseura, 
Tanto  ch'  al  terzo  giorno 

1'  mi  trovai  d'  intorno 
Un  gran  plan  giocondo, 

Lo  piu  gaio  del  mondo, 
E  lo  piu  diletloso. 

Ma  reccontar  non  oso 
Ci6  ch'  io  trovai  e  vidi, 

Se  Dio  mi  guardi  o  guidi. 
Io  non  sarei  creduto 

Pi  ci6  ch'  i'  ho  veduto ; 
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Questo  passammo  come  terra  dura: 

Per  sette  porte  intrai  con  qoesti  aavi ;  no 

Ciugncmmo  in  prato  di  fresca  verduru. 

Thus  we  went  on  as  far  as  the  light,  discoursing 
of  things  whereof  to  be  silent  is  fitting  now,  as  it 
was  there  where  I  was  to  speak  of  them.  We 
came  to  the  foot  of  a  noble  castle  seven  times  be- 
girt with  lofty  walls,  defended  round  about  by  a 
fair  rivulet.  This  we  passed  as  dry  ground;  and 
with  those  Sages  I  entered  through  seven  gates; 
(and)  we  came  into  a  meadow  of  fceah  verdure. 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  the  green  meadow  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  evergreen  fame  of  illustrious 
men,  because  both  Virgil  in  the  ^neid  (vi,  637  et 
scg.).  and  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,"  depict  them  as 
abiding  in  verdant  pastures. 

Division  V. — Dante  now  observes  that  this  spot  is 
tenanted  by  persons  of  great  dignity. 

Gcnti  v'  erftn  con  occhi  tardi  c  gravi,  t 
Di  grande  aulorltk  ne'  lor  scmbianti: 
Parlavan  rado,  I  con  voci  soavi. 


Ch'  i'  vidi  Imperadori, 

E  Ke,  e  firan  Signori, 
E  mastri  dj  science, 

Che  dittavan  seiitenze." 
*  In  Odyssey  1 1,  5J1).  Ihc  shade  of  Achilles  is  reprL'senled  as 
striding  over  a  meadow  covered  with  datfodila  :— 

"(pnlrn  fiimjia  ffifiaiTii  iht'  liff^oBfXui'  Xiifiitm," 
i  ocelli  tardi  e  gnivi :  "Quatlro  segni  pone  notantemenle 
dcUi  uomini  savi :  cioe  [nj  la  graviti  delli  ocehi  in  levarli,  l_B] 
la  lardezza  in  volgerii,  \y\  la  rarit^  del  parlare,  e  [S]  la  soavit^ 
della  voce."  (ISuti.)  Compare  I'rov.  xvii,  ^4:  "Wisdom  in 
before  him  Ihat  hath  understanding;  but  the  eyes  of  a  fool 
arc  in  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

\  Parlavan   radu :   Compare   Prov.   jixix,  20;   "  Secsl   thou  a 
man  that  i!>  hasty  in  his  wordB  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
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On  it  (the  meadow)  were  there  people  with  eyes 
(that  moved)  slowly  and  majestically,  of  great 
authority  in  their  mien;  seldom  spoke  they,  (and) 
with  soft  voices. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  in  the  world  of  speech 
there  are  four  different  species  of  men  {in  mundo* 
loquendi  est  qnadruplex  genus  hominum) :  some  know 
little  and  speak  little,  and  these  are  worthy  of  love, 
for  they  seem  to  know  themselves,  and  to  be  willing 
to  learn.  A  second  kind  are  there,  who  know  much 
and  talk  much,  and  these  are  worthy  of  being  listened 
to,  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.  A  third  order  are  there  who  know  little 
and  talk  much,  and  these  ought  to  be  driven  away 
as  an  annoyance  to  everybody.  Hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  fourth  species  who  know  much 
and  talk  litlle,  and  these  are  worthy  of  praise,  honour 
and  commendation,  for  they  are  the  really  wise,  and 
of  such  is  Dante  speaking  here,  being  himself  of  this 
sort. 

Dante  now  describes  the  many  shades  of  men  and 
women  of  heroic  natures  that  he  saw  within  the 
castle.  Benvenuto  thinks  that  Dante's  reason  for 
introducing  the  shades  of  warriors  immediately  after 
those  of  the  Poets  is  that  the  special  province  of  the 
latter  is  to  describe  the  great  deeds  of  the  former. 

Ihan  of  him."  In  C'uiiii.  iv,  z,  II.  44-46,  Uante  says  ;  [II]  tempo 
in  tutte  nostrc  operazioni  si  dcte  atlenderc,  e  massimamente 
nel  parlarc ; "  and  he  adds  that  words  that  arc  the  seeds  of 
action  must  be  locked  within  the  breast  and  only  be  let  loose 
with  much  discretion ;  and  he  quotes  the  words  of  Soli>mon  in 
EccUiMsles :   "A  lime  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak." 

*iw  muiidi'  Liqudidi :    In   the   Este   MS.   of  Benvenuto  the 
reading  js  iti  mudo  liniMCiiii. 
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Traemtnoci  cosl  dall'  un  de'  canti  115 

In  loco  Hpertci,  luminoso  eti  alto. 

Si  che  vedcr  ai  potean  liitti  c  quanti. 
ColA  diritto  sopra  il  verde  smallo 

Mi  fur  mostraCi  gli  spirit]  magni, 

Che  del  vcderli  in  mc  stesso  n'  esalto.  no 

So  we  withdrew  to  one  of  the  sides  (i.e.  a  Jittle 
apart)  into  an  open,  bright  an<l  lofty  space,  so 
that  one  and  all  of  them  could  he  distinguished. 
There,  right  before  me,  upon  ihe  enamelled  green 
were  shown  me  the  great  spirits,  whom  to  have 
seen  I  glory  within  myself. 

The  first  group  that  Dante  sees  consists  of  heroes 
and  heroines.  With  the  exception  of  Saladin  he 
only  mentions  by  name  either  Romans,  or  those  from 
whom  the  Roman  people  were  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended (see  De  Man.  ii,  cap.  3). 

The  first  shades  mentioned  are  Electra,  whose  son 
Dardanus  founded  Troy;  Hector  the  defender  of 
Troy ;  /Eneas  the  supposed  founder  of  Rome ;  and 
then  Cssar,  to  whom  the  Roman  Empire  owes  its 
origin.  Then  are  described  Camilla,  who  died  fight- 
ing for  Latium,  as  did  Penthesilea  for  Troy,  Latinus, 
King  of  Latium,  and  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who,  on 
her  marriage  with  ^neas  brought  to  the  Romans 
the  sovereignty  over  Europe.  Then  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  who  delivered  Rome  from  the  tyrants.  In 
Lucretia,  Julia,  Marcia  and  Cornelia,  are  figured 
the  virtues  which  rendered  the  Roman  people  great, 
lo  vidi  Eleltra*  con  molti  compagni, 

* Bleltra  et  acq.:  Compare  Virg.  ,1in.  vlii,   134-137; — 

"  Dardanus,  lliacac  primus  pater  urbis  et  auctor, 

Eleclrn,  ot  Graii  pcrhilient,  Atlantido  crtlus 

Advehitur  TeueroB  ;  Elcctram  maximus  Alias 

Edidit,  avthcrloH  humero  qui  Buatinet  orbcs." 
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Tfr'  quai  conobbi  Ettore  cd  Enea, 

Cesarc  •  armato  con  gli  occhi  grifagni. 
Vidi  Cammjila  t  e  la  l^cntesilea, 

Dall'  allra  parte  vidi  il  re  Latino,! 

Che  con  Lavinia  sua  figlia  sedea. 
Vidi  quel  Bruto  che  cacci6  Tarquino, 

Lucrezia.  jL}lia,|j  Marzia  e  Corni{(iia. 

E  soto  in  pane  vidi  il  ||  Saladino.^ 


"25 


*CesaiY  ...  run  gli  otchi  grifagni :    Suetonius  (C.  JuHut 
Casar,   451    Ihus   describes  Julius   Ciesar :    "  Fuisse   traditur 
excelsn  statura,  colore  candido,  terctibuB  membris,  ore  paulo 
pletiiore,  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  [ilurk  and  piercing  eyesX  vale- 
tudine  prospera."     Grifiigno  is  akm  tci  the  German  greijm,  to 
a  natch,  seize,  as  of  a  bird  of  prey.    Compare  hif.  xxii,  139,  140:— 
"  Ma  r  altro  fu  bene  sparvier  grifagno 
Ad  artigliar  ben  lui," 
t  Cammilla  e  Pcntailca  :  Compare  Virg.  Mn.  xi,  657-662 : — 
'' .  .  .  quas  ipsa  decus  sibi  dia  Camilla 
Dekgit,  pacisque  bonas  bellique  ministras. 
Quales  Threiciae  cum  fiumina  Thermodontis 
PulBant,  ct  pictis  bellantur  Amazones  armis  ; 
Seu  circum  Hippolyten,  seu  cum  se  Martia  curru 
Penthesilea  referl. 

I  Latino,  Cht  con  Luvinia  sua  figiia  sedea  :  This  is  imitated 
from  Virgil,  .Kn.  vii,  72  ; — 

"  Vt  juxla  genitorem  adstat  Lavinia  virgo." 
gyn/w  was  the  daughter  of  Julius  Cssar,  and  the  wifu  of 
Pompey.     Marcia  the  wife  of  Cato  of  L'tiea  (see  Purg.  i,  7990; 
and   Con-ii.   iv,   a8,  II.    ioo-i6a).     Cornelia    daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

II  |7;  In  Tuscany.  1/  put  before  the  surname  implies  that 
the  speaker  attaches  importance  lo  it.  A  shopman  will  thus 
apeak  of  his  master,  and  a  wife  of  her  husband,  although  the 
persons  alluded  to  may  be  very  ordinary  citizens.  Here  no 
doubt  Dante  meant  by  it  "the  great  Saladin." 

^  SaUuiino :  Salah-eddeen  Yussuf  Ibn  Ayub,  the  great  Sol- 
dan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite 
dynasty  in  those  countries,  was  born  in  1 137.  He  was  univers- 
ally admired  for  his  iofly  mind,  and  for  his  clemency  lowardu 
his  Christian  prisoners,  when  he  captured  Jerusalem  after 
winning  the  great  battle  of  Tiberias  in  1:87.  He  is  here 
represented  as  sittmg  apart,  being  uf  a  different  race  and  faith 
from  the  spirits  around  him.     The  kingly  liberality  of  Saladin 
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I  saw  Electra  with  many  companions,  among 
whom  I  recognised  Hector  and  -■Eneas.  Cfesar  in 
armour  with  his  falcon  eyes.  I  saw  Camilla  and 
Penthesilea  on  the  other  side,  and  I  saw  King^ 
Latinus  who  was  sitting  with  Lavinia  his  daugh- 
ter. I  saw  that  Brutus  who  drove  forth  Tarquinius 
(Superbus),  Luccetia,  Julia,  Marcia  and  Cornelia, 
and  by  himself  apart  1  saw  the  (great)  Saladin. 

Division  VI. — The  second  group  of  spirits,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  men  of  Science,  is  now  introduced,  and 
foremost  among  them  Aristotle  (i7  vtcustro  di  color 
che  sanno).  On  this  designation  of  him  Benvenuto_ 
remarks  :  "  Nota,  lector,  quod  Aristoteles  est  magister 
medicorum  per  physicam,  magister  theologorum  per 
metaphysicam,  magister  legistorum  per  politicam, 
magister  moralium  per  ethycam,  magister  poetarum 
per  poetriam,  magister  oratorum  per  rhetoricam. 
Ergo  bene  magister  optimus  omnium  magistrorum." 

and  other  great  princes  is  extolled  by  Dante  in  Coir,  iv,  11, 
II.  12J-134.  Boccaccio  also  speaks  of  this,  and  other  of 
Saladin's  great  qualities,  in  his  Commentary;  "II  Saladino 
fu  soldanii  (li  Habilonia,  uomo  di  na/ione  assai  umilc  per 
quello  mi  paia  avere  per  addietro  sentito  ;  ma  di  grande  e 
altissimo  animo,  e  ammaestratissimo  in  fatti  di  gucrra.  siccome 
in  piik  sue  operazioni  dimostr6.  .  .  .  Fu  in  donate  mai;nitico, 
e  dtlle  sue  iiiagnificen/e  se  ne  raccontano  aasai.  Fu  pietoso 
signore  :  c  maraviglioaamente  amo  c  onord  i  valentt  uomini." 

His  kindness  to  his  captives  is  Ihus  related  by  Uenvenuto: 
■' Exercilus  maximua  Christianorum  iransiens  in  Syriam  per- 
venit  ad  civitalem  Achon,  ub:  in  exercitu  full  maxima  in- 
lirmaria  et  pestilentia.  Residuum  eorum,  qui  cuascrant  ab 
epidemia,  futriml  quasi  omnes  capti.  Et  eccc  magnanimi- 
talem  Saladini.  Ipse  habuit  consilium  cum  auis  quid  easet 
agendum  de  caplivis  hostibua  :  alii  dicebant  quod  interliccren- 
tur:  alii  quod  detinetentur:  alii  quod  fieret  cia  potestas 
redimendi  ae.  Sud  Saladinus,  vere  magnanimus,  spretia 
omnium  consiliis,  libere  dimisit  omnes,  et  dedit  omnibus 
potestatem  rebellandi  et  restaurandi  btllum  contra  eum." 
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Poi  chc  innalzni  an  poco  piii  ic  ciglia, 
Vidi  il  Maestro  di  color  chc  aanno,* 
Seder  tra  filosofica  famiglia. 

Tutti  lo  miran,  tutii  nnor  gli  fanno. 
Quivi  vid'  io  Socratc  c  P!atone,+ 
Che  innanzi  agli  altri  piCi  presso  gli  atanno. 


130 


135 


*i/  Maestro  di  color  eke  siinno:  In  the  time  of  Dante,  Aristotle 
was  venerated  as  an  Infallibie  authority.  In  Convilu,  i,  i,  I.  i, 
Uante  speaks  of  him  as  ''il  Filosofo,"  i.e.  the  Philosopher  par 
txcrlUiice.  In  Coitv.  iii,  5,  11.  54-56;  "quelle  glorioso  Filosofo, 
al  quale  la  Natvira  piii  aperse  li  suoi  segreti."  Conv,  iv,  6,  II. 
69,  70;  "qucati  &  Arjstotile  ;  dunque  esso  k  degni.ssimo  di  fede 
c  d'  obbedicnza  ; "  and  ihid.  II.  150-152 :  "  Per  che  vedere  si  pui>, 
Aristotile  easere  addilatore  e  conducitore  dclla  gente  a  questo 
segno."  And  in  Conv.  iv,  17.  II.  *3-25,  Dante's  admiration  for 
AriFitotle  culminates  in  these  words:  "dove  apersc  la  bocca 
divina  sentenza  d'  Aristotile,  da  lasciare  mi  pare  ogni  altrui 
sentenza." 

+  SacraU  e  Platonc :  See  Convilu  iii,  1 1  (Mies  Millard's  trans- 
lation, i88g);  "The  sciences  on  which  Philosophy  most  fer- 
vently fixes  her  gaze  arc  called  by  her  name,  such  as  Natural 
Science,  Morals  and  Metaphysics.  Which  latter,  because  more 
necessarily  does  this  lady  fix  her  gaze  thereon,  and  with  more 
fervour,  is  called  IhrjirsI  PhiUistiphy."  In  a  note  on  this  passiige 
Miss  Hillard  says  that  this  probably  signifies  that  Philosophy 
is  more  nearly  akin  to  Metaphysics  than  lo  Ihe  other  sciences, 
and  thai  therefore  Metaphysics  is  properly  called  Ihc  fint  Phil- 
osophy, Emil  Kuth  {GeschxihU  dcr  itiilitnischcn  Pcesie,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
136,  137,  Leipzig,  1S44)  remarks  that  wc  have  before  us  two 
series  of  philosophers  of  decreasing  importance.  "  In  the  first 
series  we  find  the  mural  and  natural  philosophers  who  in- 
vestigate morals  and  the  world  in  the  mass,  both  in  its  general 
and  in  its  coinplejt  sense,  both  in  its  laws  and  principles. 
Hence  we  find  silting  nearest  of  all  to  Aristotle  the  moralists 
Socrates  and  Plato,  and  after  them  the  natural  philosophers 
Democritus,  Anaxagoras  the  founder  of  Deism,  his  disciple 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia ;  Thales,  Empedocles,  Zeno  of  Elia,  and 
Dioscorides,  alt  of  them  philosophers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  and  who  introduced  a  general  system  of  the  metaphysics 
of  the  world,  investigating  its  origin  and  its  relation  to  God. 
In  the  second  group  are  those  philosophers  who  more  especially 
penetrated  into  the  study  of  Morals  and  of  Nature.  And  in 
this  group  too  (as  in  Ihe  other),  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are 
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When  I  lifted  up  my  brows  a  little  more,  I  beheltl 
the  master  of  them  that  know  {i.e.  Aristotle)  sitting 
amidst  a  philosophic  family.  All  gaze  upon  him 
(in  admiration),  all  do  him  honour.  Here  beheld 
I  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  before  the  others  stand 
nearest  to  him  (in  excellence). 

The  lesser  lights  of  Science  are  now  mentioned  in 
I  their  order. 

Dcmocrito,  che  il  mondo  a  caso  pone, 

Diogenes,  Annassagora  e  Tale, 

Empedocles,  Eraclitn  c  Zrnone  : 
E  vidi  il  buono  accoglitor  del  quale, 

Dioscoride  dice ;  e  vidi  Orfeo,*  i^ 

Tullio  +  e  Lino  e  Seneca  morale : 


I 


the  moralists,  namely:  Orpheus,  Linus,  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
who  wrote  about  the  duties  of  Man,  and  laid  down  the  practical 
rules  of  life  *  next  follow  the  naturalists  who  gave  their  atten- 
tion to  Kpecia!  sciences,  such  as  the  mathematician  Euclid,  the 
astronomer  Ptolemy,  and  the  four  physicians,  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Avicenna  and  A%'errhoes,  Thus,  we  see  that  the  last 
person  of  the  first  group.  Ihe  bolanist  and  physician  Dios- 
corides,  is,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  with  the  last  person  of  the 
second  group,  the  four  physicians;  &o  that  Ihe  two  groups  are 
linked  together,  and  compose  a  circle,  of  which  Aristotle  is 
the  soul  and  the  origin,  uniting  in  himself  all  the  different 
disciplines  represented  here,  as  docs  Virgil  the  tendency  of 
the  Poets  that  go  with  him. 

*  Orfto :  Although  Orpheus  is  better  known  as  the  hero  of 
the  mythological  episode  connected  with  the  death  of  his  wife 
Eurydice,  it  is  as  a  real  great  poet  and  mui^ician  that  Uantc 
mentions  him.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Linus,  and  was  born  in 
Thrace.  Compare  Cunv.  ii,  i,  II.  J5-34:  "Quando  dice  Ovidio 
che  Orfeo  facea  colla  cetera  mansuele  le  fiere,  e  gli  arbori  e 
*  le  pielre  a  si  muovere:  vuol  dire,  che  '1  savio  uomo  collo 
strumentu  della  sua  voce  fa  mansuesccre  e  umiliare  Ii  crudeli 
cuori  1  e  fa  muovere  alia  sua  volontik  coloru  che  [non]  hanno 
vita  di  scienza  e  d'  arte  ;  c  coloro  che  non  hanno  vita  ragione- 
vole  sono  quasi  come  pictre." 

f  Tullio  t  Liiio:  On  this  Dr.  Moore  {Studies  in  Danit,  First 
Series,  p.   iga)  says:  "The  fact  that  not  only  is  Linus  men- 
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Euclide  Keometra  e  Tolommeo.' 

lppocrate,t  AvJcenno.  e  Ga!ieno, 
Averroia,  {  che  il  gran  cnmcnto  feo. 

Democritus  (I  saw),  who  ascribes  the  world  to 
chance  ;  Diogenes,  Anaxagoraa,  and  Thales,  Em- 
pedocks,  Heraclitus  and  Zeno;  and  I  saw  the 
good  collector  of  the  qualities,  Dioacoridea  I  mean: 
and  I  saw  Orpheus,  TuUius  {Ciceto),  and  Linus, 
and  Seneca  the  moralist  :  Euclid  the  geometrician 
and  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  Avicenna  and  Galen, 
and  Averrhoes,  who  made  the  great  commentary. 

tioned  by  Virgil,  but  also  that  he  is  very  definitely  associated 
with  Orpheus  in  Ect.  iv,  55,  56  (an  Eclogue  with  which  Dante 
was  very  familiar),  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  used  as  a  subsidiary 
argument  for  reading  Linus  (and  nol  Livius)  in  Ibis  passage, 
Linus  is  again  menlinned  with  honour  by  Virgil  in  Ed.  vi,  67. 
Linus  was  a  Greek  poet,  and,  like  Orpheus,  represents  theology 
in  this  passage."  "Theologus  primus  apud  Graecos  Linus  fuit. 
(Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore,  Exc.  i,  24). 

*  Toloinmeo :  Claudius  PtolemKus  was  a  celebrated  Egyptian 
geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathematieian,  and  taught  astro- 
nomy at  Alexandria  during  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
and  Hadrian.  He  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  prince 
of  astronomers  among  the  ancients,  and  in  his  famous  work 
MiydAi;  Suin-ufic  he  embodied  alt  the  prevailing  ideas  of  his 
time,  by  which  the  Earth  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  this  system  was  called  after  him  "The  Ptolemaic 
System."  Ptolemy's  wurk  was  translated  into  Arabic,  and  from 
the  Arabic  a  Latin  translation  had  been  made  about  thirty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Dante.  The  whole  of  the  cosmographv  in 
the  Dii'inn  CommetHa  is  based  upon  the  Ptolemaic  System.  (See 
Prilimiiiary  Chapter.) 

flppoctaU,  Avitcnnii  e  Golieno :  These  were  three  celebrated 
physicians:  Hippocrates  was  a  Greek,  Avicenna  a  native  of 
Khorassan.  and  Galen  a  native  of  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor. 

I  A  vcrrok  :  Averrhoes,  who  was  born  at  Cordova,  about  1 1  lb, 
was  a  great  Arabic  writer  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  being  a  physician  ;  but  was  most  celehraled,  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  Dante,  as  the  translator  and  commentator  of 
Aristotle.  lienvenuto  remarks  that  four  of  the  above-men- 
tioned sages  were  natives  of  Cordova,  namely,  Lucan,  Seneca, 
Averrhoes  and  Avicenna.  As  to  the  last  of  these  he  is  in 
error,  as  Avicenna  was  born  near  Bokhara. 
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Dante  is  unable  to  describe  all  the  illustrious  dead. 

lo  non  posso  ritrar  di  tutti  appieno ;  145 

Perocche  a]  mi  caccia  il  lungo  tcma, 
Che  molte  volte  al  fatto  il  dir  vien  meno. 

I  am  not  able  to  refer  to  all  in  full ;  because  the 

long  theme  so  drives  me  onward,  that  many  times 
the  relation  comes  short  of  the  fact. 

Dante  concludes  by  relating  how  the  brilliant 
assemblage  breaks  up,  and  how  he  and  Virgil  pro- 
ceed alone  on  their  way. 

La  sesta  coiiipa[;nia  in  due  ai  acema: 
Per  altra  via  mi  mena  il  savio  duca, 
Fuor  delia  queta  nell'  aura  che  trema  ;  150 

E  vcngo  in  parte  ove  non  e  che  luca. 

The  company  of  six  is  reduced  to  two  [i.e.  Virgil 
and  Dante) ;  my  wise  guide  leads  me  by  another 
path  forth  from  the  quiet  (air)  into  the  air  that 
trembles  ;  and  I  come  into  a  region  where  there 
is  nought  that  shines. 

The  air  that  trembles  is  the  storm-blast  of  which 
Dante  is  about  to  speak  in  the  ensuing  Canto;  and 
the  region  into  which  he  enters  is  one  that  Scartazzini 
describes  as  not  containing  a  single  star,  nor  any 
being  resplendent  for  virtue.  But  the  gloomy  realm 
was  not  without  its  lights.  There  were  the  signal 
fires  in  Canto  viii  :  the  fiery  tombs  in  Cantos  ix,  x  ; 
the  rain  of  fire  in  Cantos  xiv  and  xv  ;  and  the  shades 
rcompared  to  fireflies  in  Canto  xxvi. 


END    OF   CANTO    IV. 
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CANTO  V. 

THE  SECOND  CIRCLE— THE  SENSUAI^MINOS— THE  LAS- 
CIVIOUS AND  UNCHASTE— KRANCESC A  DA  RIMINI  AND 
PAOLO  MALATE5TA. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Canto  we  saw  Dante 
and  Virgii  separate  themselves  from  the  band  of 
illustrious  Poets,  and  Dante  told  us  how  his  wise 
Guide  led  him  away  by  another  path  forth  from  the 
still  air  into  a  place  of  storm  and  darkness.  In  this 
Canto  we  find  that  they  have  descended  into  the 
precincts  of  the  Second  Circle  of  Hell,  wherein  they 
first  see  the  torments  of  the  doomed  sinners, 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  five  parts,  but, 
as  he  makes  Divisions  IV  and  V  cut  the  beautiful 
episode  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  half,  I  do  not 
altogether  follow  him,  but  divide  the  Canto  into  four 
parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver,  24,  Dante  relates 
how  on  entering  into  the  Circle,  he  beheld  Minos, 
the  grim  judge  of  Hell,  allotting  to  every  soul  its 
appointed  punishment. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  35  to  ver.  45,  he  describes 
the  punishment  of  the  Carnal  Sinners. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  46  to  ver,  69,  among  the 
spirits  in  torment  are  noticed  a  few  of  the  personages 
of  old  times  most  noted  for  their  impure  lives, 
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In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  70  to  ver,  142,  is  related 

the  tale  of  the  unfortunate  Francesca  da  Rimini,  her 
fatal  love  for  her  brother-in-law  Paolo,  and  their 
tragic  end. 

Division  I, — The  scene  opens  in  the  vestibule  of 
Hell  proper,  at  the  entrance  to  which,  Dante,  now 
left  alone  with  Virgil,  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Minos. 

Cosi  discesi  del  eerchio  primaio* 

Giii  nel  seconds,  che  men  loco  cinghia, 
B  tanto  piil  dolor,  che  pugne  a  guaio. 

Thus  I  descended  from  the  First  Circle  down  into 
the  second,  which  encloses  less  space,  and  (yet) 
so  much  more  misery,  that  it  goads  to  (the  utter- 
ance of)  lamentations. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  Hell,  in  the  Divina 
Commedia,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted hollow  cone,  truncated  at  the  bottom,  and  in 
fact,  just  the  shape  of  the  familiar  Tuscan  washing- 
vessel  called  a  conca,  to  which  Dante  likens  Hell  in  Inf. 
ix,  16-18.  In  the  First  Circle,  which  is  Liinbu,  there 
was  a  wider  circumference,  and  grief  found  its  ex- 
pression in  sighs  alone  {non  avca  pianto,  ma'  die  di 
sospiri).  This  Second  Circle  is  smaller,  but  the  grief 
is  greater,  and  both  grief  and  punishment  increase 
in  every  diminishing  Circle  as  the  Poets  descend. 


*  primaio  .*  This  iv  an  obsolete  form  ofprimo.  It  Eb  found  in 
iicvural  passages  in  lliu  Diviiia  Commcdiii.  In  Piir.  xxvi,  100, 
101,  Uanl<;  says  of  .\(Iam  ; — 

■'  E  similmcntc  I'anima  primaia 
Mi  facca  trasparer." 
K2 
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Stavvi*  Minis  t  orribilmente  J  e  ringhia.: 

Esamina  1e  colpe  nell'  entrata,  5 

Giudica  e  manda  secondo  che  avvinghia. 

There  Minos  of  horrible  aspect  stands  and  grins  : 

he  examines  the  offences  at  the  entrance,  judges, 
and  sends  according  as  he  girds  himself. 

As  this  last  line  might  be  difficult  to   understand, 
Dante  further  explains   it. 

Dico,  che  quando  I'  anima  mal  nata  g 
Li  vicn  dinanzi,  lutta  si  confessa  i{| 


*Slevvi:  The  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  of 
Blare,  for  I'i  sta. 

t  Minds :  In  Virg.  vEn.  vi,  431,  43*,  Minos  is  described  in 
[he  Infernal  Regions  as  shaking  lots  in  the  urn  : — 

"  Nee  vero  hae  sine  sorte  datae,  sine  judlce,  sedes. 
Quaesitor  Minoa  urnam  movet." 
We  have  noticed  before  fsee  Inf.  iii,   109)  that  Dante  repre- 
sented  all   the    mytholo<;ical    personages    in    ihe    In/cnio   as 
demons,  and  he   does  so  here  in  Ihe  case  of  Minos,  whom  he 
depicts  with  a  tail,  and  grinning  like  a  dog.     This  is  even  more 
forcibly  described  in  In/,  xxvii,  1^4-12;,  where  Guido  da  Monle- 
fcltro  relates  how  a  demon   carried  him  to  Minos,  who  pro- 
nounced his  doom  with  a  bestial  evhibition  of  fury : — 
"  A  Mmos  mi  porto  :  e  quegli  atCorse 
Otto  voile  la  coda  al  dosso  duro, 
B,  poi  che  per  gran  rabbia  la  si  morse, 
Dissc  ;  '  Questi  i  de'  rei  del  foco  furo.'  " 

}  orrihilmcnlt  c  ringhia  :  Benvenuto,  Landino,  Bull  and  others 
read;  .Slavvi  MiiiM  c  orribilminU  ringhia,  but  the  editions  0/ 
Foligno,  Jesi,  Mantua  and  Naples  all  read  as  in  the  text  I 
have  followed, 

g  mal  nata :  Compare  Mall,  xxvi,  24  :  "  It  had  been  good  for 
that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born." 

II  lulla  si  con/cssii :  Buti  explains  lulfii  as  meaning  complete 
confession,  without  omitting  the  avowal  of  any  one  single  sin 
(noil  lastianJo  aUiina  colptij.  Dr.  Moore  (Studies  in  Danit,  First 
Scries,  pp.  181-184)  remarks:  "It  will  be  noticed  how  Dante 
sometimes  combines  passages  or  incidents  whith  in  Virgil  are 
found  in  collocation  ,  .  .  but  not  in  connexion.  Thus  the 
atory  of  Polydorus  and  the  episode  of  the  Harpies  occur  close 
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B  quel  conoBcilor  *  delle  peccata 
Vede  qiial  loco  d'  inferno  f  da  essa  :  lo 

Cigncsi  colla  coda  tante  volte 

Quantunquc  t  gradi  vuol  che  giij  sia  mcRsa. 
Sempre  dinanji  a  lui  nc  slanno  molte  : 

Vanno  a  vicenda  ciascuna  al  giudizio  ;  X 


together  in  Virgil,  lEn.  book  iii,  bui  they  are  not  connected 
either  in  time  or  place.  Dante  borrows  the  idea  of  imprison- 
ing the  souls  of  suicides  in  trees  from  the  story  of  Polydorus, 
but  he  has  added  a  fresh  element  of  horror  by  supposing  the 
Harpies  to  infest  the  wood  and  lacerate  the  sensitive  and 
bleeding  branches.  Either  from  an  imperfect  recollection  of 
Virgil,  or,  much  more  probably,  of  deliberate  intention,  he  has 
united  two  incidents  of  Virgil's  narrative  which  happened  lo 
be  in  a  certain  proximity  of  context.  .  ,  .  Another  instance  of 
combined  passages  occurs  in  regard  to  the  descriptions  by 
Virgil  of  Minos  and  Khadamanthus.  These  occur  in  different 
parts  of  .■En.  vi,  the  former  at  II.  431-433,  and  the  latter  at  II- 
566  et  seq.  Dante  unites  some  of  the  features  of  both  in  hia 
description  of  Minos  in  Inf.  v,  7-10.  From  the  former  we  have 
his  position  'in  limine  primo,' and  the  office  of  judgment, 
'vitasquc  et  crimina  diseit.'  {Esaniiim  U  culpr  ncW  cntrala). 
From  the  latter,  the  enforced  confession  of  the  culprits: — 

'Castigatque  auditque  dolos  Kubigitque  fateri'  (I.  567). 
and  the  immediate  supervention  of  the  punishment  (1.  570)  :— 
'  Conlinuo  sontes  ultrix  accincta  ilagello 
Tisiphone  quatit  insultans,'  etc." 

* eonoscitor :  Lubin  says  that  in  [300,  the  judge  who  inquired 
into  offences  was  called  the  cognilon.  See  Gtiin  Dizionario 
(s.v.  cosnilOTi) :  "  II  Giudice  che  ha  jus  di  prendere  cpgnizione 
d'  una  causa.  .  .  .  Dante  dissc  timoititor  dillc  pcccutii,  Minosse 
che  giudica  colla  coda."  And  it  adds  that  commilvr  may  be 
used  in  the  same  sense.  In  l)e  Mon.  i,  to  (in  some  editions 
12)11.  10-15,  Dante  writes  ;  "Quuni  alter  de  allero  cognoseere 
non  possit,  ex  quo  alter  alleri  nan  subdilur  (nam  par  in  parcm 
non  babel  imperium);  oportet  esse  tertium  jurisdictionis  am- 
plioris,  qui  ambitu  sui  juris  ambobus  principetur."  1  therefore 
translate  tognoscilur  "judge." 

i  Quanlunqiie  is  here  equivalent  lo  quaiili. 

Xgiudisio;  I  have  translated  this  "judgment-seal."  1  find 
confirmation  for  this  interpretation  of  the  word  in  Blanc's 
I'ocabulario  IJunttsco,  and  in  Foletto's  Ditiuiiario  Danlnfo.  See 
also  Gran  DiiioHiirio,  a-v.  giiidUio,  %  tg\  "  Del  luogo  dove  si 
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Dicono  e  odono,*'  e  poi  son  giCi  volte.  15 

I  mean,  that  when  the  ill-fated  spirit  comes  before 
him,  it  confesses  itself  wholly  ;  and  that  judge  of 
transgressions  perceives  what  place  (in  Hell)  is 
meet  for  it :  (and)  girds  himself  with  his  tail  as 
many  times  as  the  number  of  stages  below  that 
he  wills  it  to  be  sent.  Always  before  him  stand 
there  many:  they  go  each  in  their  turn  up  to  the 
judgment-seat;  they  speak,  they  hear,  and  then 
are  hurled  down. 

They  speak  their  confession;    hear  their  sentence; 

and  are  speedily  carried  off  to  their  doom  by  the 
attendant  demons ;  who,  as  we  read  in  Inf.  .\.\i,  22- 
43,  are  ever  at  hand  to  fulfil  their  grim  duties. 

The  attention  of  Minos  is-  now  called  to  the  ap- 
proach of  Dant^  and,  knowing  that  the  object  of  his 
journey  through  Hell  is  the  salvation  or  his  souir 
Minos  endeavours  to  discourage  him  from  further 
progress.  As  noticed  before,  Minos  is  depicted  as  a 
malignant  demon,  and  in  that  character  naturally 
strives  to  hinder  the  man  who  has  forsaken  the  ways 
of  sin  for  those  of  virtue. 

— "O  tu,  che  vieni  al  doloroso  ospi/io,"  — 
Uisse  Minfts  a  me,  quando  ml  vide, 
Lasciando  I'atto  di  cotanto  uf}i:<ia, 


Y 


giudica  in  qualsia  modo.  (e.R-)  Vniirf  in  i;iuJizit> ;  compartrt 
in  giudhio."  Also  Fanfani,  VocuMario  drlla  Liii^'iin  Ilaliana, 
gives  as  one  of  Ihe  meanings :  "  Luogo  dove  si  giudica." 

*  odono  :  Scartai^ini  says  (hat  Minos  symbolises  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  that  what  the  sinners  hear  is  from  within 
themselves,  because  Minos  docs  not  speak.  Against  this 
view  I   would   point  out  that  wc  find  Minos,  in  Ihls  present 

fiassagc.  speaking  to   Dante,  and  in  Inf,  xxvii,   127,  we  hear 
rom  (juido  da  Monlefeltro  ihat   Minos  spoke  his  doom,  say- 
ing:— 

"...  'Quest!  6  de'  rci  del  loco  furo.'" 
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— "  Guarda  com'  entri,  c  di  cui  tu  ti  fide  :  * 

Non  t'  injjnnni  I'  ampiezza  t  dell'  cntrare  I  " —   10 

"  0  thou  who  comest  to  the  abode  of  woe,"  said 
Minos  to  me,  desisting,  when  he  saw  me,  from 
the  exercise  of  so  great  a  function  (as  that  of 
judging) :  "  Look  how  thou  enterest,  and  in  whom 
thou  puttest  thy  trust.  Let  not  the  vastness  of 
the  entrance  deceive  thee!'" 

Virgil  interposes,  and  answers  in  the  same  terms 
that  he  did  when  Charon  opposed  Dante's  approach 
to  the  Acheron, 

E  il  duca  mio  a  lui : — "  Perchi  pur  gride  ? 
Non  impedir  lo  suo  fatale  |  andare  : 
Vuoisi  COS!  C0I&,  dove  si  puote 
Ci6  che  si  vuole,  e  piu  non  dimandare." — 

And  my  guide  to  him  :  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  loo 
cry  out  (as  did  Charon)  ?  Hinder  not  his  fate- 
decreed  progress  :  It  is  so  willed  there  (in  Heaven), 
where  there  is  power  to  do  that  which  is  willed, 
and  enquiie  thou  no  further," 

We  may  infer  that  Minos  is  silenced  by  Virgil's 
reproof,  and  that  the  two  Poets  pursue  their  way 
into  the  region  of  the  hurricane. 


*  (i  Jidc :  This  is  an  archaic  form  of  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  present  tense  of/iiiart,  and  stands  lor  tifiiU. 

i  t' anipUiza  litll'ailran:  Compare  A/«/(.  vii,  13:  "Wide  is 
the  i;ale,  and  broad  is  the  way.  that  leadelh  to  destruction." 
Compare  also  jEii.  vi,  13(1-119: — 

"...  facilis  descensus  Avcrno; 
Noctcs  atque  dies  palel  airi  janua  Dilis ; 
Scd  rcvocaro  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 
XfataU  nndare:   Compare  /n/.  xxi,  79-S2,  where  VirRil  says 
to  the  Demon  Malacoda  : — 
I  "'Credi  tu,  Malocoda,  qui  vedcrmi 

^^  Esser  venulo '  ,  .  . 


'  Senia  voler  djvino  e  fata  dcslro  ? ' 
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Divhion  II. — The  punishmenl  of  tine  Carnai  Sin- 
ners is  described.  Dante  is  now  well  within  the 
precincts  of  Hell.  No  longer  does  he  feel  the  soft 
enamelled  turf  beneath  his  feet,  nor  the  light  air  on 
his  brow,  but  a  furious  tempest  sweeps  through  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom,  and  sounds  of  lamentation 
strike  on  his  ear, 

Ora  incomincian  le  dotenti  note*  .   as' 

A  farmisi  sentire  :  or  son  venuto  **'  . 

La  dove  molto  pianto  mi  percote. 

lo  venni  in  loco  d'  oRtii  luce  moto.t 

Che  mugghia  come  la  mar  per  tempesla.l 

Sc  da  contrari  vcnti  h  combaltuto.  30 

La  bufera  infernal,  che  mai  non  resta,   _^ 
Mena  gli  apirti  con  la  sua  rapir.a,§ 
Vottandn  c  percotL-ndo  li  molesta. 

*noU:  1  follow  the  Gran  Dizionario,  Buli  and  Biagiolt,  and 
take  noti  as  "words  or  cries."  Buli  observes  on  ihis  passage  ; 
"^o(c,  cioS  voci,  perchS  le  voci  aono  note  delle  passioni,  che 
sono  nell'  anima.  Compare  Purg.  xxxij,  33,  which  the  Gran 
Ditioniiric  tiles  as  an  illustration ;  — 

"Temprava  i  passi  un'  angelica  nota." 
floco  d' ogni  lucemulo:  Compare  Inf.  i,  Ixi:— 
"Mi  ripingeva  li,  dove  il  Sol  tace." 
Also  Inf.  iv,  151 : — 

"E  vengo  in  parte  ove  non  £  che  luca," 
which  is  evidently  the  toco  d'  pgiii  luce  miitn.     See  Gran  Dizio- 
narip,   s.v.   muto,   ^  5  :   "  Per  simil.  vale   Privo"  and  then  the 
passage  in  the  text  is  quoted. 

J  Ckc  mu^t^liia  el  seq. ;  Boccaccio  [Comciilo)  dwells  upon  the 
onomalopceical  character  of  this  descriptjon.  We  almost 
seem  to  hear  the  bellowing  of  the  tempest,  and  the  inter- 
mingled shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  unhappy  spirits. 

t)  rapiiui  :  See  Gni'i  Diikmario,  s.v.  riipina,  ^  ij  :  "  For^a  che 
rapJKce  nel  suo  moto  allri  corpi."  Dante  uses  the  verb  rapert 
in  this  sense  in  Par.  xxviii,  70-72  : — 

'■  Dunque  costui,  che  tutto  quanto  rape 
L'  altro  universo  seco,  corrisponde 
Al  cerchio  che  pi(l  ama  e  che  piil  sape." 
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I  Now  begin  to  become  audible  to  ine  the  cries  of 

^^m  despair  :  now  was  I  come  to  where  much  wailing 

^^fe  strikes  me.     I  came  to  a  region  void  (Hi.  mute)  of 

^^B  all  li^ht,  which  bellows  as  does  the  sea  during  a 

^^B  tempest,   if  it    be    smitten    by  conflicting  winds, 

^^H  The   blast  of  Hell   that  never  ceases,   bears  the 

^^1  spirits  along  in  its  rapid   sweep,   (and)   whirling 

^H  them    round    and    buffeting    them,    causes    them 

^H  suffering. 

^H        TJie  interpretation  of  the  next  three  lines  has  been 
much  disputed. 

Quando  giungon  davanii  alia  ruin  a,* 

In  Conv.  ii,  6,  II.  143-151,  Dante  uses  the  word  rapina  as  applied 
to  the  velocity  with  tthith  the  Ninth  Heaven,  the  Primnni 
Mobili,  is  continually  whirling  round :  "  Ancora  si  muovc  tutlu 
queslo  cielo,  e  rivolgesi  coll'  epiciclo,  da  Orienle  in  Occidenle, 
ogni  di  naturale  una  Rata.  Lo  quale  movimento,  se  esso  &  da 
Intcllelto  akuno,  o  se  esso  d  dalla  rapina  del  Primo  Mobile, 
Iddio  lo  HH :  eh^  a  me  pare  presuntuoso  a  giudicare." 

*  miiiii  :  In  the  Gran  Dizionario,  s.v,  rovvia,  S  '  and  §  iv.,  we 
find  that  not  only  does  the  word  signify  in  some  of  its  mean- 
ings "a  perpendicular  rock,  cliff  or  precipice,"  but  also  "the 
thing  cast  down,"  and  even  also  "  the  act  of  its  being  so  pre- 
cipitaled  (ollrl  ul  liiogo  .  .  .  c  anco  la  maltria  cadutti,t  !'  xmpeio 
del  prcdpitiirt)."  Many  interpretations  of  the  word  in  this 
passage  are  suggested  by  different  Commenlalors.  I  have 
preferred  to  take  ruiiia  to  mean  the  place  where  the  shades, 
after  quilting  the  judgment-seal  of  Minos,  arc  to  be  hurled 
down  into  the  Circle  of  the  Incontinent.  When  Ihey  first 
reach  this  spot  (i/mindo  f^iungoii  davanii  iitUi  ruina),  then  the 
full  realisation  n(  the  torment  awaiting  them  forces  from  their 
lips  the  loud  cries  of  lamentation  which  Dante  hears  (II.  25-^7). 
The  criminals  in  Ihe  hangman's  cart  on  Ihcir  way  lo  Tyburn, 
the  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  tumbrils,  had  the 
greatest  need  of  their  self-control  {though  it  sometimes  failed 
them),  when  they  first  caught  sight  of  the  gallows  or  the 
guillolinc.  In  Raffaello  Fornaciari's  Slndi  sii  Daxif.  Milan, 
1H83,  there  is  a  most  interesting  chapter  entitled  Lu  Ruina 
(pp.  31-45),  in  which  the  above  view  is  urged  at  great  length, 
and  with  much  plausibility.  We  know  that  Danle's  Hell  is 
supposed  to  have  three  main  divisions ;  in  the  first  of  which, 
crimes  of  Incontinence  are  punished  ;  in  the  second,  crimes  of 
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Quivi  Ic  Btrida,  il  compianto  c  il  lamento, 
Bcslemmian  quivi  la  virt^  divina. 


35 


When  they  (the  spirits)  arrive  in  front  of  the  preci- 
pice {i.e.  the  edge  of  the  First  Circle,  whence  they 


Violence;  and  in  the  third,  crimes  of  Fraud.  We  know  also 
that  in  the  Circle  of  the  Violent  (/n/.  xii,  34-j6\  a  precipitous 
fall  of  rocks  had  taken  place  shortly  before  our  Lord's  descent 
into  Liiiiho,  and  Virgil  tells  Danle  ;ll.  44,  45)  that 
■'  QueBta  vecchia  roccia 
Qui  ed  allrovc  tal  fece  riverao. ' 
This  clearly  indicates  the  earthquake  that  occurred  at  the 
moment  of^  Our  Lord's  death;  and  we  may  take  it  as  ex- 
tremely probable  that  allrovc  indicates,  not  only  a  great  fall  of 
rocks  between  Limbo  and  the  Circle  of  the  Incontinent,  which 
would  be  the  ruinii  we  are  now  discussing,  but  also  the  fall  of 
the  bridgeways  in  the  Circle  of  the  Hypocrites  mentioned  in 
/«/.  xxiii,  while  the  (/"t  (in  qui  ed  allrovc)  speaks  of  course  of 
that  great  landslip  by  which  the  Poets  descend  into  the  Circle 
of  the  Violent.  The  word  niinii  in  In/,  xii.  4,  I  have  there 
translated  "landslip."  and  in  II.  28-30  of  that  Canto  il  is 
explained  as  beinK  a  great  slope  of  loose  rocks,  which  moved 
under  Dante's  mortal  feet  as  he  made  his  descent.  Therefore 
it  seems  permissible  lo  suppose  that  here  in  the  Circle  of  the 
Incontinent  ruina  means  the  same  thing  as  it  did  in  the  Circle 
of  the  Violent.  When  Virgil  speaks  of  i/iii  (among  the  Violent) 
ed  attrove  (elsewhere)  he  does  not  know  of  the  downfall  of  the 
bridges  in  the  Circle  of  the  Hypocrites.  We  know  how  he 
tells  Dante  that  when  he  went  down  into  nether  Hell  before, 
the  clilTs  had  not  fallen.  Consequently,  wc  can  also  infer  that 
he  did  not  know  of  the  fall  of  the  bridges  in  the  Circle  of  the 
Hypocrites  below,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  deceit  practised 
upon  him  by  the  demon  Malacoda,  who  falsely  asserted  (Inf. 
xxi,  111)  thai  there  was  a  bridgeway  hard  by,  that  would  afford 
him  a  passage.  Thus  we  arrive  al  the  fact  that  the  earth- 
quake which  accompanied  the  Crucifixion,  caused  downfall,';  of 
rocks  in  each  of  the  three  great  Divisions  of  Hell,  namely, 
among  the  Incontinent ;  among  the  Violent ;  and  among  those 
puni.shed  for  Fraud,  ft  is  among  these  last,  in  the  Bolgia  of 
the  Hvpocriles,  that  one  of  the  Frali  Gaudciili,  while  telling 
Virgil  the  way  to  get  out  of  that  llol/;iii,  uses  ruina  to  denote 
the  ticbris  of  the  bridges.  See  In/,  xxiii,  137,  138:.— 
"  Montar  potrete  su  per  la  ruina, 

Che  giacc  in  costa,  c  nel  fondo  soperchia." 
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are  to  be  hurled  down  into  the  Second  Circle),  there 
are  the  shrieks,  the  wailing  and  the  lamentation, 
there  they  blaspheme  the  Divine  Power. 

We  may  infer  from  the  words  that  follow,  that 
Dante  had  asked  Virgil  who  these  spirits  were ;  some 
however  think  that  he  has  formed  his  conclusion 
from  the  nature  of  their  torment,  which  he  compares 
to  the  apparently  purposeless  movements  of  a  flight 
of  starlings,  blown  about  in  every  direction. 

Intesi  che  a  cosi  fatto  torniento 

Bnno  *  dannati  i  peccalor  camali,      ,, 
Che  la  ragion  Bommettono  al  talcnto.t 

E  come  gli  starnei  ne  porton  I' all 

Nel  frcddo  teiiipo,^  a  schiera  larga  e  plena, 
Cosi  quel  dato  gli  spiriti  mali. 

Ui  qua,  di  1^,  di  giil,  di  su  gli  mena; 
Nulla  speranza  gli  conforla  mai, 
Non  che  di  posa,  ma  di  minor  pena. 

I  learned  that  to  a  torment  so  contrived  are  con- 
demned the  carnal  sinners  who  make  Reason 
subservient  to  appetite  (i.e.  make  a  law  of  their 
desires).  And  as  In  the  cold  season  their  winf^s 
bear  away  the  starlings   in  a  far-stretching  and 
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*Enno:  La  Crusca  and  many  other  MSS.  read  Srati.     The 

Nidobeatina  reads  sono.  See  Moore  {Text.  Cril.  pp.  283-^85), 
who  say»  thai  "  Ennn,  which  is  an  archaic  form  of  Soiio,  is  no 
doubt  original.  It  has  either  been  deliberately  modernised 
into  .Sonii,  or  else  changed  to  Rtmi  or  Uriinii,  perhaps  from  a 
mistaken  notion  Ihat  this  was  what  it  stood  for."  Compare 
Purg.  xvi,  ui;  and  Par.  xiii,  97.     Also  Conv.  iv.  Canzone  3, 

I.  95  ■— 

'' Convenjjono  ambcdue,  ch'  en  d'  un  effetto." 

t  lahnlo :  "  The  will,"  "  appetite,"  '•  desire."  The  word  will 
be  Found  fully  discussed  in  In/,  x,  55. 

I  Ntt  frtililo  Irmfw :  This  would  be  in  tnid-autumn,  when 
birds  of  misratory  habits  KBlber  together  in  larfie  companies, 
and  journey  to  warm  climalcs. 
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crowded  flock:  so  that  blast  (bears  along)  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked.  Hither,  thither,  downward, 
upward,  it  carries  them:  no  hope  ever  comforts 
them,  not  only  of  any  rest,  but  (even)  of  less 
suffering. 

DivisioJi  III. — The  simile  we  have  just  read  of  the 
starlings  being  borne  along  in  countless  multitudes, 
referred  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Unchaste  as  a 
whole.  That  which  is  next  presented  to  us  would 
seem  to  speak  rather  of  a  particular  group,"  for,  in 
reply  to  Dante's  eager  inquiry  as  to  who  these 
unhappy  beings  are,  Virgii  points  out  to  him  Semi- 
ramis,  Dido  and  Cleopatra,  whose  notoriety  suffi- 
ciently indicates  to  Dante  the  nature  of  the  sin  of 
which  he  witnesses  the  punishment. 

E  come  i  gm  f  van  canlando  lor  Ui, 

*  It  would  seem  that  in  this  Circle,  as  also  in  other  Circles 

ofHcil,  Dante  has  divided  the  condemned  spirits  into  °roups 
or  bands,  according  to  the  hcinousness  of  their  jjuilt-  This  is 
clearly  proved  to  us  in  1.  85,  where  wt  are  told  that  the  spirits 
of  l-rancesca  and  Taoio  issued  forth  from  the  hand  wherein 
was  Dido.  But  here  we  are  told  of  two  bands,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  first,  among  sinners  of  the  grossest  and  most 
unbridled  depravity,  we  find  Semiramis;  while  the  tender- 
hearted Dido  heads  the  second  band,  wherein  were  those  who 
sinned  from  excessive  love, 
t  i  gTii :  Compare  Purfi,  xxiv,  6-1-67 :  — 

"  Come  fili  aiigei  che  vernan  lungo  11  Nilo 
Alcuna  volta  in  acr  fanno  schiera, 
Poi  volan  piu  in  frella  e  vanno  in  fiJo ; 
Cosi  tutta  la  gente  che  li  era,"  etc. 
And  Purg.  x.wi,  43-46:^ 

"  Poi  come  gru,  ch'  allc  montagnc  Kife 

Volasser  parte,  e  parte  inver  I'  arene, 
Queste  del  giel,  quelle  del  sole  schifc  ; 
L'  una  gcnte  sen  va,  I'  altra  sen  vicne." 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  above  passuRe  from  Ihe  Piirgatorio, 
Danle  is  again  speaking  of  spirits  punished  for  gross  depravity, 
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Facendo  in  aer  di  sf  lunga  nga; 

Coai  vid'  io  venir  traendo  guai 
Ombre  portate  dalla  delta  bnga  : 

Perch'  io  dissi :— "  Maestro,  ehi  son  quelle 

Genti  che  1'  aura  nera  si  gastiga  ?  " — 
-"La  prima  di  color,  di  cui  novelle 

Tu  vuoi  saper,"— mi  disse  quegli  allotta, 
— "Fu  iinperatrice  di  molte  favclle. 
A  vizio  di  iussuria  fu  r!  rotta, 

Che  libito  fc'  licito  in  sua  legge, 

Per  t6rre  i!  biasmo  in  che  era  condotla. 
Eir  h  SemiramiB,*  di  cui  ai  legge 

Che  succedctte  t  a  Nino,  e  fu  sua  sposa  : 
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divided  into  two  groups,  apparently  of  different  degrees  of 
guill,  and  are  compared  by  him  to  cranes.  Compare  also 
Lucretius  iv,  182,  183  : — 

''  ille  gruum  quam 
Clamor,  in  aelheriis  disparsus  nubibus  aoslri." 

*  Semiratnh,  Queen  of  Assyria,  succeeded  her  husband  Ninus, 
who  waa  supposed  to  have  founded  the  Empire  of  Nineveh. 
Philattthts  thinks  that  in  1.  54.  where  she  is  spoken  of  as  im- 
peralrkt  di  nioUt favelU,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  that  dispersed  Ihe  Builders  of  Babel,  Babylon  being 
included  in  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Dante's  phrase  (says  Ur, 
Paget  Toynbee  in  his  Danit  Diclioiiary  >  libito//  /iiifo  in  v.  56 — 
which  was  borrowed  by  Chaucer,  and  applied  Io  Nero,  "His 
lusles  were  at  lawe  in  his  decree"  (A/onin  lak,  v.  3667)— is 
an  exact  translation  of  Orosiua  (Hiit.  i,  cap.  4,  ;§  4,  7,  8j  "ut 
cuique  libitum  esset  liberum  fieret."     (See  below.) 

i  i,uec<dctlt  a  Nino,  (  fu  sua  sposa:  There  is  an  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  in  favour  of  this  reading  as  against 
sugger  ihlU,  which  is  principally  advocated  by  Scarabelli  in  his 
1866  edition  of  Lana's  commentary,  and  would  imply  that 
Semiramis  was  both  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Ninus.  This 
reading  is  severely  condemned  by  Witle  iDanle  Forschungrn, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  377,  378\  and  by  Seartaz^ini,  who  says  that  Danle 
la  in  this  passage  translating  almost  literally  from  Orosiua 
(His(.  i,  cap.  4,  ij!;  4,  7,  8):  "  Huic  [Nino  regi  AasyrionimJ 
mortuo  Samiramis  uxor  succesait  .  .  .  hacc,  libidlne  ardens, 
sanguinem  sitiens,  inter  inceaaabilia  ct  strupra  et  homicidia, 
cum  omnes,  quoa  regie  arccssitos,  meretritie  habitos  concub'tu 
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L'  allra  t  ^  colei  che  a'  ancise  amorosa, 
E  ruppe  fede  al  cener  di  Sicheo ; 
Poi  6  Cleopatris  luasuriosa. 
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oblectasset,  occideret,  tandem  filio  flagitiose  concepto,  impi? 
exposito  inccate  eognito,  privatam  ignominiam  publico  scelere 
obtexit.  Praecepit  enim,  ut  inter  parcoles  ac  filios  nulla 
dclata  revercnlia  naturae  de  conjugiis  adpctendia  u(  cuiquc 
libitum  esset  liberum  fieret."  Scartaz/ini  points  out  that  in 
Mon.  ii,  g.  11.  2^-29,  Dante  saya  himself  that  he  has  read  this 
passage  in  Orosius,  and  therefore  he  must  certainly  have 
intended  succcdetU  to  be  the  true  reading.  Scarabelli  conlenda 
that  the  reading  sui;ger  dtlU  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Quari- 
smiii/e  of  Friar  Attavanti.  published  in  Milan  in  147c),  as  well 
as  in  the  Caetani  Codex,  and  in  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
of  1370,  which  bears  the  number  10,517. 

*la  terray  che  il  Soldan  corregge:  Dante  has  apparently  con- 
fused the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Babylonia,  or  Assyria,  with 
Babylon  (Old  Cairo)  in  Egypt,  which  was  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan.  Benvenuto  explain.<>  that  Scmiramis  extended  her 
empire  so  as  to  include  Egypt  as  well  as  Assyria.  "  Istud 
non  videtur  aliquo  modo  posse  stare  quia  de  rei  ventate 
Scmiramis  nunquam  tenuit  illam  Babiloniam,  quam  modo 
Soldanua  corrigit.  ■  .  .  Ad  defensionem  auloris  dico  quod 
autor  noster  vult  dicere  quod  Scmiramis  in  tantum  ampliavit 
regnum,  quod  non  solum  tenuit  Babiloniam  antiquam,  sed 
etiam  Rftiptum,  ubi  est  modo  aliaBabilonia."  (See  Toynbee's 
Dante  Diclionary). 

*L'  ultra,  etc. :  The  difficulty  presents  itself  here,  that  Dido, 
to  whom  this  passage  refers,  slew  herself,  besides  being  guilty 
of  an  JntriKue  with  .^neas,  and  many  ask  the  question  why 
Dante  has  not  therefore  placed  her  in  the  second  Gironc  of  the 
Seventh  Circle  among  the  Suicides.  And  why  also  ate  Cato 
and  Lucretia  not  relegated  there  as  well  ?  The  answer  to  this 
is  that  Dante  has  placed  no  spirits  of  pagans  in  the  circle  of 
the  Suicides,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Suicide,  so  far  from 
being  considered  a  crime  by  the  greater  number  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  was  thought  rather  to  be  an  act  worthy  of  praise 
if  couiinitted  for  objects  that  were  noble  and  worthy,  as  was 
the  case  both  with  Cato  and  Lucretia;  and  provided  that  the 
person  slaying  himself  had  done  nothing  contrary  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  the  chief  test  of  morals 
among  the  heathen. 
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And  as  the  cranes  go  chanting  their  lays  making 
a  long  line  of  themselves  in  the  air,  so  saw  I  come, 
uttering  lamentations,  shades  borne  along  by  the 
afore-mentioned  strife  (of  winds) :  whereupon  I 
said:  "  Master,  who  are  these  people,  whom  the 
murky  air  so  chastises  ?  "  "  The  first  one  of  those 
of  whom  thou  wouldst  have  news,"  said  he  then  to 
me,  "  was  empress  of  many  tongues  {i.e.  nations). 
In  the  vice  of  Sensuality  she  was  so  unbridled,  that 
in  her  (code  of)  law  she  made  lust  lawful,  in  order 
to  remove  the  blame  into  which  she  had  been  led. 
She  is  Semiramis,  of  whom  one  reads,  that  she 
succeeded  Ninus  and  was  his  consort:  she  held 
the  land  (the  Babylonian  Empire)  which  the  Sol- 
dan  now  rules.  That  other  is  she  (Dido)  who 
slew  herself  for  love  (of  jEneas),  and  broke  faith 
with  the  ashes  of  Sichaeus.  After  her  is  the 
licentious  Cleopatra. 

Virpil  having  pointed  out  those  spirits  whose  siti 
had  been  indiscriminate  profligacy,  now  names  to 
Dante  a  vast  number  who  sinned  from  real  love, 
and  one  may  infer  that  a  distinction  is  meant  to  be 
drawn  between  unbridled  lust,  and  the  sinful  fall  uf 
those  who  loved,  not  rightly,  but  too  well. 


Elena  vcA'i,*  per  cui  tanlo  reo 

Tempo  si  volsc,  e  vedi  il  grandc  AchJIIc, 
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*vedi:  Witle,  Scartaz^iini,  and  some  of  the  old  Commen- 
tators read  t'uli :  but  I  follow  llie  Oxford  text,  whitli  rtads 
vtdi.  as  does  ihe  Cudicc  Cassiritsc,  and  also  Buti,  who  comments  ; 
"Parla  ancora  Virgiiio,  e  dice  :  'Tu  Dante  vedi  Elena  per  cui 
cagione  si  volse  lanto  reo  tempo,'  etc."  The  whole  context 
seems  to  show  that  Virgil  goes  on  pointing  out  other  spirits  to 
Dante  in  turn.  Some  justify  the  reading  villi,  by  the  passage 
(iv,  I  ig)  where  Danle  says :  "  Mi  fur  moslrati  gli  spiriti  magni," 
etc.,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  :  "  lo  vidi  Elttlra,"  "  Vidi  Cam- 
milla,"  "Vidi  quel  Brutn."  Otherwise  one  might  well  ask 
how  Dante  could  recognise  personages  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before.  .  /  f— iT 
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Che  con  amore  al  fint  combatteo. 
Vedi  Paris,*  TrisUno  ; " — e  piLi  di  mille 

Omhre  mosirommi  e  nominonimi  a  dito, 
Che  amor  di  nostra  vita  dipartille. 

See  Helen  (there),  for  whose  sake  so  long  a  period 
of  guilt  rolled  on  (namely,  the  ten  years'  siege  of 


*  Paris :  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  Dante  here  refers 
to   Paris,  the  son  of  Priam  and  the  ravisher  of  Helen,  or  to 
the  Paris  of  the  Mediieval  Romances  of  Chivalry.     His  being 
coupled  here  with  Tristan,  the  lover  of  Iseult,  miKht  sui;f,'est 
the  latter  view.     In  several  admirable  letters  to  The  Acinkmy 
in   1888,  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  quotes  various  passapes  wherein 
Paris  of  Troy  and  Tristan  are  mentioned  in  close  connection. 
"  SemyramuE,  Candace,  and  Hercules, 
Uiblis,  Dido,  Tisbe  and  Piramus 
Tristram,  Isoude,  Paris,  and  Achilles, 
Helaine,  Cleopalre  and  Troilus, 
Sylla,  and  eke  the  mother  of  Romulus, 
All  these  were  paynted  on  that  other  side, 
And  all  hir  love,  and  in  what  plite  Ihey  dide." 

{Chaucer's  Assembly  of  FouUs). 
"Seigneurs,  oi  avcz  maint  conte 
Que  maint  conterre  vous  racontc. 
Comment  Paris  ravi  Elaine, 
Le  mal  qu'il  en  ot  et  la  paine, 
De  Tristan  qui  la  chievre  fist, 
Qui  assez  bellemenl  en  dist 
Et  fabliaus  et  chancon  de  gesie." 

{RoiHiiH  de  Rcnart), 

"  Li  corteis  Triatam  fu  enginne 

Dc  I'amor  et  de  I'amistc 

Ke  il  ont  envers  Ysoll  la  bluie. 

Si  fu  li  beau  Paris  de  Troie 

De  Eleine  e  dc  Penelope," 

(MS.  13th  century,  Ashburnham  Coll.) 
Therefore  Dr.  Toynbee  thinks  it  is  evident,  from  these  and 
other  passages  he  has  adduced,  that  the  mention  of  Paris  and 
Helen,  of  Tristan  and  Iseull,  as  typical  instances  of  lovers 
whose  woes  were  wrought  by  love,  was  regarded  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  a  poetical  commonplace.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that  Dante's  allusion  is  lo  the  Paris  "qui  de  Gresae  ravi 
Helaine,"  and  not  to  the  hero  of  the   Medieval  romance. 
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Troy),  and  see  the  great  Achilles,  who  at  the  last 
hour  combated  with  love  (for  Folyxena).  See 
Paris,  Tristan;"  and  with  his  finger  he  showed 
me  and  named  more  than  a  thousand  (i.e.  in- 
numerable) shades,  whom  love  had  parted  from 
our  (human)  life. 

Division  IV. — All  through  the  Divina  Commedia  we 
see  how  tenderly  Dante  deals  with  the  memories  of 
those  who  have  erred  through  love.  Virgil  has  just 
pointed  out  to  him  a  great  multitude  of  such,  and 
we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Dante 
is  filled  with  wonder  at  their  vast  numbers,  and  with 
compassion  for  their  fate. 

Poseia  ch'  io  ebbi  il  mio  dotlore  udito  70 

Nomar  le  donne  antiche  e  i  cavalieri,*' 
PietS  mi  giunse,  e  fui  quasi  amarrilo. 

After  that  I  had  heard  my  teacher  name  the  dames 
and  the  knights  of  days  gone  by,  pity  fell  upon  me, 
and  I  was  almost  bewildered. 

At  this  point  begins,  and  continues  to  the  end 
of  the  Canto,  the  episode  of  Dante's  interview  with 
I-rancesca  da  Rimini,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  passages   in   the  Divina  Commedia.     The 

* U donne  aniiclit  t  \  cavalierx  :  Bcnvenuto  thinks  that  Dante's 
sympathy  was  excited  beyond  measure  at  the  fate  of  these 
unfortunate  spirits  of  knights  and  dames,  becau!>e,  like  them, 
he  had  himself  gone  through  this  same  passion  of  love. 
Compare  Shakespeare,  Stmnet  cvi : — 
^^  "When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 

^^L  I  sec  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 

^^f  And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 

^^  In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights," 

[ See  also  Homer,  Odysity,  Book  xi  (A),  3*7,  328: — 

^^^  "  Jliiirat  0'  oifti  up  tya  tiv&iftroiiat  ni'3'  iyo^fffu, 

■ 
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following  is  the  translation  of  the  story  as  given  by 
the  Aiionimif  Fiorenlino,  which,  while  it  agrees  in  its 
essential  points  with  that  of  Boccaccio,  is  by  many 
preferred  as  being  less  bombastic.  "  You  must  know 
that  for  a  long  time  there  was  war  between  Messer 
Guido  da  Polenta  and  Messer  Malatesta  the  elder, 
the  lord  of  Rimini,  Now  when  both  sides  had  be- 
come sick  of  fighting,  they  made  peace  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  better 
observed,  they  made  a  family  alliance ;  for  Messer 
Guido  married  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  Messer 
Malatesta,  and  Messer  Malatesta  gave  him  one  of  his 
female  relations  in  marriage.  Madonna  Francesca. 
daughter  of  Messer  Guido,  was  wedded  to  Gianciotto 
the  son  of  Messer  Malatesta  ;  now  although  he  was 
wise  and  prudent,  yet  was  he  a  coarse  man  (rusiico 
uomo).  [This,  the  Anonimo  explains,  does  not 
mean  that  he  was  coarse  in  his  manners,  but 
in  his  person,  being  deformed,  and  hence  came 
his  name,  Gianciotto,  which  is  Giovanni  ciotto,  ctotio 
being  equivalent  to  zoppo,  lame,]  Now  Madonna 
Francesca  was  surpassingly  fair,  so  much  so,  that 
it  was  said  to  Messer  Guido :  '  You  have  badly 
matched  this  your  daughter  ;  she  is  beautiful,  and 
of  a  lofty  spirit ;  she  will  never  remain  contented 
with  Gianciotto.'  Messer  Guido,  who  esteemed 
wisdom  far  more  highly  than  beauty,  resolved  all 
the  same  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  ;  and 
in  order  that  it  might  be  so  managed  that  the  noble 
lady  should  not  refuse  to  accept  the  husband  selected 
for  her,  he  made  Paolo  come  [as  proxyj  to  espouse 
her  for  his  brother  Gianciotto  ;  and  thus  she,  thinking 
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to  have  married  Paolo,  married  Gianciotto,  And 
true  it  is  that  before  she  was  espoused,  and  Paolo 
being  one  day  at  the  Court,  a  handmaiden  of 
Madonna  Francesca  pointed  him  out  to  her  and 
said  :  '  That  is  your  intended  husband,'  She  (Fran- 
cesca) seeing  how  handsome  he  was,  fell  in  love 
with  him.  and  was  happy  in  it.  But  when  the 
marriage  had  taken  place,  and  she  found  herself 
that  night  ■  by  the  side  of  Gianciotto  and  not  of 
Paolo,  as  she  had  expected,  she  was  ill-pleased. 
She  perceived  that  she  had  been  taken  in  ;  and  she 
would  not  lay  aside  the  love  she  had  given  to  Paolo; 
whereupon  Paolo,  seeing  himself  loved  by  her,  al- 
though at  first  it  was  repugnant  to  him  to  do  so,  let 
himself  go  easily  to  return  her  love.  It  so  happened 
about  this  time,  when  they  were  thus  in  love  with 
one  another,  that  Gianciotto  went  away  on  his 
public   business  {andb  fuori  in  si^noriaf),  and  this 


*  Boccaccio  declares  that  Francesca  only  dJECOvered  the 
fraud  that  had  bt-en  practised  upon  her  on  the  morninR  after 
the  nuptials,  but  tradilion  records  that  Paolo  was  already 
married;  and  besides,  Dante  would  have  been  certain,  if  this 
alory  had  been  true,  not  to  have  omitted  to  meiilinn  a  circuin- 
stante  that  would  so  greatly  have  palliali/d  Iht  fault  of  Fran- 
cesca, to  whose  family  he  had  cause  lo  be  beholden. 

+  The /I "(inirjttf  fiofen(i'tci  explains  that  in  those  days,  tnany 
cities  which  were  governed  by  popular  election,  were  in  the 
halMt  of  calling  in  some  distinguished  alien  to  be  their  chief 
magistrate  [piidnl't)  to  administer  the  State  with  senii-despotic 
power  {%tare  in  si/;i!(iria'j ;  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  si^iniriii,  of 
which  the  Aionimu  speaks  here,  was  one  of  the  putaltrU,  so 
that  mulii  fuori  in  stgnoria  means  that  he  had  to  go  away  lo 
perform  his  functions  {iignoriti)  in  some  neighbouring  city 
where  he  was  poiicilii.  This  is  borne  out  by  Boccaccio 
tCutntiitn):  "essendo  Gianni  andalo  in  alcuna  terra  vicina 
per  podcstit." 

1.2 
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departure  of  hia  greatly  raised  their  hopes;  atid  thus 
their  love  increased  so  much  that,  being  in  complete 
privacy  in  a  certain  chamber,  and  reading  from  a 
^book  of  Lancelot  .  ,  .  they  ended  by  yielding  to 
their  desires.  And  continuing  so  to  do  on  various 
occasions,  a  retainer  of  Gianciotto  remarked  it,  and 
wrote  and  told  Oianciotto  about  it ;  on  which  account 
he,  having  returned  home,  and  having  one  day  lain 
in  wait  for  them,  surprised  them  in  a  room  which 
had  another  communicating  with  it  underneath  ; 
and  Paolo  would  certainly  have  escaped,  had  not  a 
link  in  the  hauberk  he  was  wearing  caught  on  the 
point  of  a  nail  in  the  trap-door,  and  he  in  this  way 
remained  hanging.  Gianciotto  rushed  at  him  with 
a  halberd,  the  lady  ran  in  between  them,  so  that 
Gianciotto,  as  he  brought  down  his  weapon,  thinking 
to  strike  him,  struck  his  wife  and  killed  her ;  and 
then  in  like  manner  he  killed  Paolo  at  the  spot 
where  he  was  hanging." 

Boccaccio  relates  that  when  Gianciotto  had  killed 
his  wife  and  his  brother,  he  returned  to  his  business, 
and  that  the  two  unhappy  lovers  were  the  next  day 
interred  in  one  tomb.  [Cost  amenditni  lanciatt'nH 
morli,  subitamcnle  si  pari),  e  loriwssi  all'  ufficio  sua. 
FuroHo  put  It  due  amanti  can  mollc  lacriine  la  matlina 
seguente  seppelliti,  e  in  una  medesinia  scpoltitra.) 

The  storj'  is  somewhat  differently  given  by  Buti, 
who  relates  that  Francesca  was  the  daughter  of 
Messer  Guido  da  Polenta,  the  Lord  of  Ravenna,  and 
that  she  was  married  to  Lanciotto  (some  call  him 
Gianciotto),  son  of  Messer  Malatesta  of  Rimini. 
The   lady   was   very    beautiful    in    her   person,   her 
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husband  very  deformed  and  crippled ;  and  Lan- 
ciotto  had  a  brother  named  Paolo,  a  youth  of  great 
beauty,  whence  it  happened  that  Francesca  and 
Paolo  became  enamoured  one  of  another.  Now  it 
is  said  that  being  one  day  alone  in  a  chamber  in  all 
security  as  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  reading 
how  Lancelot  fell  in  love  with  Queen  Guenevere, 
and  how  through  the  connivance  of  Messer  Galeotto 
they  came  together,  Paoio  inflamed  with  passion 
kissed  Francesca ;  and  after  that,  their  love  and 
intimacy  became  so  evident,  that  it  came  to  the  ears 
of  Lanciotto  ;  who  thereupon  lying  in  wait,  and  one 
day  finding  them  together,  stabbed  them  both  with 
his  rapier,  so  that  they  died  at  the  same  time. 


lo  cominciai  :^"  Poeta,  volentieri 

Parlerci  a  que'  due  che  itisieme  vanno, 
E  paion  si  al  vcnto  esser  leggieri." — 

1  began  :  "  Poet,  gladly  would  I  speak  with  yonder 
two  who  go  together,  and  seem  to  be  so  light  upon 
the  wind," 
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^f        Benvenuto   thinks    Virgil    means    that    the    two 
f  spirits  were  so  light  upon  the  wind  of  criminal  love, 

I  as  though  he  would   say  that  they  seemed  so  en- 

f  amoured  of  each  other.     As  in  life  they  had  never 

'    striven  to  resist  the  force  of  their  passions,  so  now 
they  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  oppose  any  resist- 
ance to  the  force  of  the  storm-blast.     Virgil   tells 
I  Dante  to  watch  for  his  opportunity  of  conversing 

i        -with  them,  and  Dante  obeys. 


Ed  cgli  a  mc  : — "  Vcdrai,  quatido  saranno 
PiCi  presso  a  noi ;  e  tu  allor  li  prega 
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Per  quell'  amor  che  i  *  rocna ;  e  quei  verranno."— 
SI  toslo  come  il  venio  a  noi  li  picga, 

Mossi  la  voce: — "0  anime  alTannate,  So 

Venite  a  noi  parlar,  s'altri  t  nol  niega." — 

And  he  to  me;  "Thou  wilt  see  when  they  shall 
be  nearer  to  us;  and  do  thou  then  pray  them  by 
thai  love  which  bears  them  along;  and  they  will 
come."  As  6oon  as  the  wind  brought  ihem  round 
to  us,  I  raised  my  voice  :  "  0  afflicled  souls,  come 
and  speak  to  us,  if  Another  {i.e.  God)  forbids  it 
not." 

Renvenuto  remarks  that  while  speakiiiK  these 
words,  Dante  was  probably  in  considerable  doubt  as 
lo  whether  the  shades  would  be  allowed  to  pause  in 
their  headlong  career. 

The  two  spirits  comply  with  Dante's  request,  and 
their  approach  is  described  in  a  beautiful  simile. 
Quali  colombc  \  dal  disio  chiamate, 


*i  HWIM  J 
54;— 


ThiB  is  forJi  mtna.    We  find  i  for  li  in  Inf.  vii,  53, 


"  La  sconoscente  vita  che  i  fe'  sozzi, 
Ad  ogni  conoscenza  or  li  (a  bruni." 
And  luf.  xviii,  18:— 

'■  Inllno  al  poiio,  che  i  Ironca  e  raccogli." 
And  Par.  xii,  a6,  27  ; — 

"  Pjr  come  gli  occhi  ch'  al  piacer  che  i  move 
Convicne  insieme  thiudere  e  levarsi." 
tuMrJ:  Camcrini  says  that  this  is  an  old  form  to  indicate 
■n  indetctminale  superior  power.     In  /"/.  xxvi,  139-141,  it  ia 
used,  as  here,  lo  indicate  God; — 

"Trc  volte  il  fe'  girar  con  tulle  1'  acque. 
Alia  quarta  levar  la  poppa  In  suso, 
E  la  prora  ire  in  giu,  com'  altrui  piacque." 
In  Purg.  i,  Ij3,  it  refers  to  Cato,  the  guardian  of  AnU-Putga 
tory:— 

"Quivi  mi  cinae  ai  come  allrui  piacque." 

1  i^uali  iohml>(.  etc, ;  Compare  Isaiah  Ix,  8 :  "  Who  are  thes 

that  lly  us  a  cloud,  and    ae  the  doves   to  their  windows?! 
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Con  r  all  alzate  e  ferme,  al  dolce  nido 
Vegnon  per  1'  aer  dal  voler  portate ; 
Cotati  uscir  della  schiera  ov'  i  Dido,*' 


Scartazzini  in  his  Leipzig  edition  (1874)  reads  vengon,  and 
places  the  colon  after  it,  instead  of  after  portate,  observing 
that  the  rest  of  the  passage  does  not  refer  to  the  doves,  but  to 
the  shades  of  Francesca  and  Paolo.  He  thinks  that,  if  the 
words  dul  voter  poriule  were  interpreted  as  reft-rring  to  the 
doves,  the  sentence  would  be  unnecessary  and  superfluous,  for 
the  dovea  have  been  already  described  as  dal  disio  chiamate. 
Animals  follow  an  instinctive  disio,  spirits  a  libera  voterc.  The 
late  Uean  Church,  in  a  letter  written  to  me  just  one  month 
before  his  death,  strongly  dissented  from  this  reading  and 
interpretation,  saying:  "  I  cannot  think  Scartazzini  is  right  in 
Inf.  V,  82-S5.  Dante  gives  to  his  animals  human  attributes. 
See  Par.  x\x,  34-36; — 

'  Quasi  falcone  ch'  esce  del  cappcllo 

Move  la  testa,  e  coll'  ali  si  plaude, 
Voglia  mostrando,  e  facendosi  bello.' 
And  Par.  xx,  73-75:^ 

'  Quale  allodetta  chc  in  aere  si  spazia 

Piima  canlando,  c  poi  tacc,  contenta 
Deir  ultima  dokezza  che  la  sazia.' 
This  is  not  instinct,  but  reflection,  and  the  whole  run  of  the 
passage  Js  made  harsh  by  the  abrupt  stop  at  per  I'  aerr,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  condition  dal  voler  portate  oefore  cotati,  etc, 
Dante  is  not  accustomed  to  depend  upon  mere  punctuation  to 
make  his  meaning  clear.  Da!  voler  portate,  the  eagerness  of 
the  flight,  corresponds  to  Virgil : — 

'  Kadit  iter  liquldum,  celcres  nee  commovet  alasi,' 
and  expresses  the  same  idea  in  a  different  way." 

Scarlazzini  in  his  Ediiiane  Minare,  Milan,  iSgj,  and  in  his 
subsequent  editions,  places  a  semi-colon  after  f  itere,  instead  of 
a.  colon  after  vciig,i<n. 

The  most  opposite  views  arc  taken  by  difFerent  Commen- 
tators as  to  the  comparison  between  the  doves  and  the  two 
shades,  some  taking  the  dove  as  a  symbol  of  sensuality,  others 
of  innocence.  Scarla/zini  argues  from  Matt,  x,  j6,  that  the 
dove  is  also  a  symbol  of  sincerity,  a  virtue  which  poor  Fran- 
cesca  exercises  in  the  highest  degree  in  her  touching  narrative. 

*lii  ichiera  ov'  I  Dido:  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  Uante 
wished  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  noble  souls  who 
yielded  to  the  passion  of  love,  but  not  to  brutish  sensuality, 
and  it  may  well  be  that,  after  describing  such  voluptuaries  as 
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A  noi  venendo  per  1'  aer  maligno, 

SI  forte  fu  r  affettuoso  fjrido. 

Like  unto  doves  that  summoned  by  fond  desire, 
with  upraised  and  steady  pinions  come  to  their 
beloved  nest  carried  through  the  air  by  their  own 
volition  :  so  did  those  issue  from  the  band  wherein 
is  Dido,  coming  to  us  through  that  malignant  air, 
so  powerful  was  my  affectionate  appeal. 

Francesca  is  the  first  to  speak,  and  she  addresses 
herself  to  Dante  alone,  as  the  one  of  the  pair  whom 
she  sees  is  alive.  Womanlike,  she  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  her  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  he 
is  showing  them.  Virgil  (1.  76)  had  told  Dante  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  calling  to  the  spirits,  when- 
ever it  should  present  itself.  Francesca  is  anxious 
that  he  should  not  lose  this  opportunity  by  any 
waste  of  time,  and  enters  at  once  into  the  facts  of 
her  sad  history,  apparently  anticipating  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  swept  away  by  the  malignant 
blast  in  the  middle  of  her  narrative  ;  and  one  inters 
that,  with  the  courtesy  of  a  true  lady,  she  almost 
offers  an  apologj'  beforehand,  should  this  take  place, 
— "O  animal  grazjoso  e  benigno, 

Che  visitando  vai  per  I'  aer  perso* 

Noi  che  tignemmo  il  mondo  di  sanguigno :  go 


SemJramis  and  Cleopatra,  Virgil  passed,  by  a  graceful  transi- 
tion, over  the  '■  more  than  a  thousand  "  ahadts,  to  the  knights 
and  dames  of  chivalry,  whose  sin  was  unlawful  love,  and  not 
unbridled  lust,  and  of  these  arc  the  unfortunate  pair  in  question. 
*pcrsi)  .  .  .  saiii^uigno :  Chaucer  {CanUrbury  Tales,  Prologue,! 
441,  443)  describes  the  Uoctour  of  Phisike  thus:  — 
"  In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  allc 
Lined  with  laffela,  and  with  sendalle." 
Dante  uses  the  word  in  several  plates,  and  in  Coavila.  iv,  20,  ■ 
11.  :a-i6 :  "  il  perso  dal  nero  discende,  ...   II  perso  e  un  colorej 
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Se  fosse  amico'*  il  re  dell'  universo, 

Noi  prcKheremmo  lui  della  tua  pace, 
Poich^  hai  pietS  del  nostro  mal  perverso. 
Di  quel  che  udire  e  che  parlar  ti  place 
Noi  udiremo  e  parleremo  a  vui, 
MentrechS  il  vento,  come  fa,  si  tace.t 
"O  living  being,  cburteous  and  kind,  who  goest 
through  this  murky  air  visiting  us  who  stained  the 
world   with  blood  :    if  the   King  of  the  Universe 
were  our  friend,  we  would  pray  unto  him  for  thy 


e  ia.  lui  si 


misto  di  purpureo  e  di  ncro,  ma  vince  il  nero, 

denomina. 

See  also  Inf.  vii,  loj ; — 

"  L'  acqua  era  buia  assai  piu  che  persa." 
And  in  Putg.  in.  97,  when  speaking  of  ihe  three  steps  on  which 
the  Angel  Warder  is  seated  at  the  Gate  of  Purgatorj-,   Dante 
says : — 

"Bra  it  sccondo,  tinto  piA  che  perso." 
*  Se  Joise  amko,  cic:  There  Is  an  immense  depth  nf  pathos 
in  this  half-ultered  prayer  of  Francesca.  She  puts  into  words 
the  thoughts  that  are  in  her  heart,  a  combination  of  womanly 
tenderness  and  reverence  for  holy  things,  when  suddenly  she 
remembers  thai  she  is  no  longer  in  a  slate  of  grace,  but  in 
Hell,  where  prajers  are  no  longer  heard  ; — 

'■  L'  altra  [orazione]  che  val,  che  in  ciel  non  i  udila  ?  " 
as  Belacqua  tells  Dante  [Purg.  iv,  135),  saying  that  to  be  of 
any  avail,  a  prayer  must  come  from  a  heart  full  of  living  grace. 
't MtiitrcclU  il  vcnto  ...  si  tact:  Compare  Virg.  Gforg.  iv, 
471-484,  where,  al  the  song  of  Orpheus,  all  the  movements  in 
the  Infernal  regions  paused  in  rapture  :— 

"  At  cantu  commotae  Brebi  de  sedibus  imis 
Umbrae  ibant  tenues  .  .  . 
Quin  ipsac  stupuerc  domus  atque  inlima  Lett 
Tartara,  cacruleosque  implcx.ie  crinibus  angues 
Eumcnidcs,  tenuitque  inhians  tria  Cerberus  ora. 
Alque  Ixionii  vento  rota  conslltit  orbis." 
Compare  also  .Cn.  vii,  17.  28  ; — 

"Cum  venti  posuere,  omnisque  repentc  rcscdil 
Flatus,  el  in  lento  luctantur  marmore  tonsae." 
_Bcnvenulo  thinks  that  the  momentary  respite  thai  was  granted 
to  h'ranccBca  and   I'aolo,  was  by  no  means  for  alleviation  of 
their   tormenti    but   rather   in   aggravation   of  it,  in  the   sad 
reminiscences  (hat  they  recalled  of  their  love  on  earth, 
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peace,  since  thou  hast  compassion  for  our  fatal 
woe.  Of  what  it  pleases  thee  (Dante)  to  hear  and 
to  speak,  (that)  we  will  hear,  and  speali  to  (both  of) 
you,  while  the  wind  is  lulled,  as  it  is  (just  now). 

She  tells  Dante  that  she  was  born  at  Ravenna. 
Siede  la  terra'*'  dove  nata  fui, 

Sulla  marina  dove  I!  ?o  discende 
Per  aver  pate  to'  seguaci  sui. 


* Skde  la  Urra,  etc.:  L«  terra  means  the  city  of  Kavenna. 
On  the  very  common  use  of  terra  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  signify 
"  cily,"  see  note  on  Inf.  xxvii,  43,  where  La  Urta  che  fe'  gid  la 
lungii  prova  means  the  Cily  of  Forli.  Kavenna  is  now  situated 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  Ihree  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about 
ten  or  twelve  from  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Po.  that  is,  of 
the  right  branch  of  it.  Benvenuto  says:  "intcllige  quantum 
ad  brachium  rectum  :  intrat  enim  Padus  in  mare  in  loco  qui 
vocatur  Primarium."  Any  one  now  visiting  Ihe  city,  sees 
outside  of  it  a  dreary  pestilential  marsh,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  magni6cent  early  Christian  Church  of  St.  Apollinare  in 
Classe  alone  breaks  the  monotony  and  desolation  of  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  But  in  the  time  of  Dante,  Classe,  or,  as  it 
was  at  that  time  probably  called,  ChiassI,  was  really  on  the 
sea-shore  {suila  marina),  and  was  the  harbour  of  Kavenna 
{Poiius  Clasiis),  as  it  had  been  in  the  great  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  was,  when  D<tnte  frequented  it,  a  district  of  great 
beauty,  and  when  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  during  his 
exile  from  Florence,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Quido 
Novello,  the  great  Lord  of  Polenta,  Ihe  nephew  of  Francesea 
da  Rimini,  we  gather  from  Purg.  xxviii,  10-21,  that  he  was 
wont  to  seek  for  tranquillity  and  seclusion  in  the  beautiful 
pine  forest,  the  Pinela,  which  skirls  the  plain,  and  extends  In 
the  direction  of  Rimini : — 

"  .  .  .  le  fronde,  tremolando  pronte, 

Tutte  e  quante  piegavano  alia  parte 

V  la  prim'  ombra  gitta  il  santo  monte : 
Non  pero  dal  lor  esser  dritto  sparte 

Tanto  che  gll  augcUctti  per  le  cime 

Lasciasser  d'  opcrure  ognj  lor  arte ; 
Ma  con  picna  Icti/ia  1'  ore  prime, 

Canlando,  ricevifno  intra  k'  foglie, 

Che  lenevan  bordnne  alle  sue  rime, 
Tal  qual  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raccoglie 

Per  la  pincta  in  sul  lito  di  Chiassi, 

Quand'  Eolo  Scirocco  fuor  discioglie." 
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The  city  wherein  I  was  born  is  seated  on  the  shore 
of  the  (Adriatic)  sea,  where  the  Po  with  his  tribu- 
tariea  descends  to  find  rest. 

In  a  few  words  of  singular  beauty  and  pathos, 
Francesca  relates  how  she  and  Paolo  became  en- 
amoured, and  even  in  Hell  she  fails  to  restrain  the 
feelings  of  tenderness  with  which  she  still  regards 
him,  while  on  the  other  hand  she  indignantly  pre- 
dicts the  lowest  place  in  Hell  for  her  ferocious 
husband,  for  even  in  death  her  womanly  modesty 
revolts  at  the  recollection  of  the  way  she  and  Paolo 
were  slain. 


Amor,*  che  al  cor  gentil  t  ratto  s'  apprende.  100 

Prese  coatui  della  bella  persona 

Che  mi  fu  tolta,  e  il  modo  J  ancor  m"  oflende. 
Aroor,  che  a  nuUo  amato  amar  perdona, 

Mi  prese  del  coatui  piacer  si  forte, 

Che  come  vedi,  ancor  noti  mi  abbandona.         105 


*Anu>r:  Longfellow  calls  attention  to  the  threefold  occur- 
rence in  these  three  tcrzine  of  the  word  love,  as  was  the  case 
with  ihe  word  honour  in  /«/,  iv,  72-80.  He  says  the  verses 
murmur  with  it,  and  he  quotes  the  well-known  lincB  from 
Tennyson's  Princas,  Canto  vii,  commencing; — 
"...  Sweet  is  every  sound,"  etc. 

icorgentil:  I  follow  here  the  interpretation  of  Boccaccio: 
"deesi  qui  intendere  quel  che  dice  al  cor  gtntil,  ciof  flessibile, 
siccome  quello  che  era  nato  alto  a  ricevere  quella  passlone." 

J  il  modti  ancor  m'  offende :  This  may  either  mean  because 
bein);  slain  in  the  act  of  sin,  she  had  no  lime  for  repentance, 
or,  that  the  brutal  violence  of  the  mode  of  her  death  was 
especinlly  repugnant  to  one  of  her  high  birth  and  delicate 
nurture.  Some  prefer  to  read  mondo,  which  in  the  MSS.  was 
written  laodo,  and  would  imply,  says  Dr.  Moore  (Textual 
Criliciim,  pp.  286-290),  that  Francesca  and  Paolo  were  wrong- 
fully accused  of  Ihe  crime  for  which  they  were  killed.  Dr. 
Moore,  however,  cites  an  immense  preponderance  of  authority 
in  favour  of  modo.     Some  contend  thai  il  modo  .  .  .  m'  offaidc 
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Amor  conduBse  noi  ad  una  morfe  : 

Caino*  altende  chi  vita  ci  spense." — 
Queste  parole  da  lor  ci  fur  p6rie. 

Love,  which  quickly  lays  hold  on  a  susceptible  heart, 
captivated  this  one  with  the  lovely  form  of  which 
I  was  deprived,  and  the  mode  (thereof)  still  offends 
me.  Love,  which  to  no  loved  one  gives  exemp- 
tion from  loving  in  return,  seized  me  with  bo 
intense  a  delight  in  him,  that,  as  thou  seest,  he 
does  not  even  now  desert  me.  Love  brought  us 
to  one  death,  Cain  awaits  him  who  extinguished 
our  life,"  These  words  were  borne  to  us  from 
them. 

When  Dante  is  able  to  reply,  he  does  so  as  one  in 
a  soliloquy. 

rather  refers  to  the  deceit  said   by  Boccaccio  to  have  been 

practised  upon  I-rancesca,  of  making  her  believe  ihat  Paolo, 
when  he  came  to  Ravenna  to  wed  her  by  proxy  for  his  brother, 
was  in  reality  espousinp  her  himself.  But  if  this  were  so,  she 
would  have  been  innocent  in  thoughl,  and  would  hardly  have 
been  represented  by  Dante  as  being  punished  among  the 
Sensual. 

*  Caino :  "dice  che  furono  morti  per  amorc.  e  colui  che  li 
uccise  si  h  atteso  da  Cain,  lo  quale  uccise  Abello  suo  fratello  ; 
sicchg  h  tanto  a  dire  che  quelli  che  li  uccise  era  fratello  d'  uno 
di  loro."  (Lana).  Dr.  Moore  {Textual  Criticism,  p.  j8,  note) 
thinks  it  probable  that  Dante  wrote  Cain  or  Caino.  thus  describ- 
ing the  ^rsC  murderer  as  bimself  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
modern  fratricide  with  malicious  eagerness.  Of  the  I'rimt 
Qiiallto  Eiliziuni,  Foligno  reads  myno ;  Jesi  cairn;  Mantua 
I'miHii;  and  Naples  cayiui.  The  reading  Chiiinu  or  Caina 
means  the  first  of  the  four  Kings  {girij  in  the  Ninth  Circle  of 
Hell,  in  which  treacherous  murderers  of  their  kindred  are 
specially  punished.  But  Dante  had  not,  when  he  saw  Fran- 
ceses, been  down  lo  that  lowest  part  of  Hell  called  La  Caina, 
and  had  Franccsca  spoken  of  it  by  that  name,  she  would 
have  used  an  expression  perfectly  unintelliKible  lo  Dante, 
even  if  she  herself  might  have  heard  nf  it.  Dante  is,  as  a 
rule,  so  marvellously  careful,  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  he 
could  be  gutlly  of  such  an  oversight  as  this.  Besides,  if  Caina 
IS  used,  it  should  be  la  Caina,  on  the  analogy  of  /'  Antenora 
and  la  GiiideccB. 
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Da  che  io  intesi  quelle  arime  offense, 

Chioai  'I  viso,  e  tanto  il  tenni  basso,  no 

FinchS  'I  poeta  mi  disse  : —  "  Che  penae  ?  " — 

Quando  rispoai,  eomineiai : — "  O  lasso, 
Quanti  dolci  pensier,*  quanlo  disio 
Men5  coatoro  al  doloroso  passo  I " — 

After  that  1  had  heard  those  afflicted  souls,  I 
bowed  niy  face,  and  so  lonf^  did  I  hold  it  down, 
that  at  last  the  Poet  said  to  me  :  "  Of  what  art 
thou  thinking  ?  "  When  I  answered,  I  began  ; 
"Ah  me!  how  many  tender  thoughts,  how  much 
fond  desire,  led  them  to  this  woeful  pass !  " 

Dante  has  remarked  that  in  the  narrative  of 
Francesca  up  to  this  point,  there  is  a  considerable 
gap.  She  told  him  of  the  passionate  love  of  herself 
and  Paolo  fur  one  another,  and  then  passed  on  at 
once  to  tell  him  how  that  love  led  them  together 
into  one  death.  He  is  anxious  to  have  this  void 
filled,  and  to  know  the  further  details,  feeling  that 
a  whole  history  lies  between,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  and  about  which  Francesca  has  hitherto 
been  silent. 


Poi  mi  rivcilsi  a  loro,  c  parla'  io, 

E  eomineiai ; — "  Francesca,  i  tuoi  martiri 


I'i 


*  dolci  pensier :  In  Cimvito,  ii,  2,  U.  32-32,  Dante  speaks  of 
the  thoughts  generaled  by  iove ;  "  Ma  perocchS  non  subits- 
mentt  nasce  amore  c  fassi  srande  e  viene  perfctto,  ma  vuole 
alcuno  tempo  e  nutrimcnto  di  pensieri.  massimamcnte  Ifi  dove 
sono  pensieri  contrari  che  Io  impediscono,  convenne,  prima 
che  queato  nuovo  aitiore  fosse  pertetto,  molta  battaglia  intra  'I 
pcnsiero  del  suo  nulrimento  c  qucllo  che  gli  era  contrario, 
il  quale  per  quella  t^ioriosa  Beatrice  tcnea  ancora  la  rocca 
dclia  niia  mtntc," 
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Al  laRrimar  mi  fanno  tristo  e  pio.* 
Ma  dimmi  :  al  tempo  de'  dolci  sospiri, 
A  che  t  e  come  concedette  amore, 
Che  conosceste  J.  i  dubbiosi  Jj  desiri  ?  " —  120 

Then  I  turned  again  to  them,  and  I  spake,  and 
began  :  "  Francesca,  thy  Bufferings  make  me  sad 
and  full  of  pity  even  unto  tears.  Bui  tell  me  :  at 
the  time  of  your  sweet  sighinga,  by  what  sign  and 
in  what  manner,  did  Love  grant  that  you  should 
realise  your  unconfessed  desires?" 

Francesca  complies  with  Dante's  request,  and  the 
lines  in  which  the  scene  of  her  fatal  love  is  recounted, 
are  justly  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  ever  written  in  verse.  The  modesty  and 
reticence  therein  displayed  adds  much  to  the  charm 
of  the  poetry. 

*  Al  lagrimarmi  fanno  tristo  e  pio :  That  is, "make  me  weep 
from  sorrow  and  pity." 

t  A  chr :  Cesari  {Belkiit  delta  Divina  Cammidia.  vol.  I,  p.  97) 
has:  "A  cbi,  col  verbo  conoLccri:,  o  cor  simile,  vale  quanlo, 
A  i/uat  segtio,  I)  indizio.  Compare  Bocc.iccio,  Decam.  Giorn. 
V,  Nov.  x:  '  E  se  tu  non  te  ne  aivedessi  ad  altro,  si  te  ne  dei 
avvedere  a  queslo.'" 

I  coiiosctsU  .*  Witle  and  others  read  C!iiiosci:sti. 

^dulitiioii  litsiri .-  "Chiamafili  dubbiosi  i  desidcrj  degli  amanti 
perciocch^  quantunque  per  molli  appaja  che  1'  uno  ami  I'  altro, 
e  I'  altro  1'  uno,  tultavia  suspicanu  non  sia  cosi  come  a  lor  pare, 
insino  a  tanto  che  del  tutto  discopcrti  e  conosciuti  sono." 
(Boccaccio,  Com(nlo).  "  Desiderj  di  amore  non  ancora  pulesato, 
e  perfi  non  uniti  nella  certeiza  di  esser  corrisposii."  (Scar- 
tazzini).  Some  understand  dubbiosi  as  f>cricolosi,  a  sense  of  the 
word  which  is  occasionally  found  among  the  prose  writers  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  notably  in  the  Ntivellino.  The 
Gran  DizioHario  (s.v.  diibhiuio,  ^  2,  explains  the  sentence  :  "  la 
passione  reciproca,  delta  quale  eravatc  non  certi,  n^  della 
propria  ben  eonscii  a  voi  slessi."  1  have  followed  the  version 
given  by  the  Kev.  A.  F.  Tozer.  in  his  useful  English  Co«i~ 
mctttary  on  Dante's  Divina  Commtilia,  Oxford.  1901  ;  and  the 
interpretation  quoted  from  the  Gran  Ditionario  seems  to  fully 
bear  out  Mr.  Tozer's  view  of  the  passage. 
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Ed  ella  a  me  : — "  Nessun  maggior  doiore,* 
Che  ricordarsi_del  tempo  fclice 
Nella  miseria;  e  ci6  sa  il  tuo  dottore.t 

Ma  se  a  conoaccrl  la  prima  radice 
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*  Nessun  rna^Kior  dalorc,  etc. ;  This  passage,  which  has  been 
imitated  hy  many  poets,  \s  almost  a  virbaiim  reproduction  of 
the  words  of  Boethius,  Dt  Consol.  Phil.  Book  ii,  Pros,  iv  ;  "  In 
omni  advcrsitate  fortunae,  infelicissimum  est  genus  infortunii 
fuisae  felicem." 

Compare  also  Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Cresiidt,  Book  lii,  1624 : 
"  For  of  fortune's  sharp  adversite 

The  worst  kind  of  infortunc  is  this, 
A  man  lo  have  been  in  prosperite, 
And  it  remember,  when  it  passed  is." 
d  Tennyson,  LocksUy  Hall  :— 

"  This  is  truth  the  poet  sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow 
Is  remembering  happier  things." 
And  Fortiguerra,  !l  Ridardettu,  xi,  st.  lOo  : — 
"...  rimembrare  11  ben  perduto 
Pa  piu  meschino  lo  presence  stato." 

ti/  tuo  doltorc :  Some  Commentators,  among  whom  are 
Danicllo,  Venluri,  Magalotti,  Biagioli,  and  Bianchi,  have  tried 
to  prove  that  by  dottore  Dante  meant  Boethius,  who  wrote  the 
words  quoted  in  the  previous  note.  Dr.  Moore  (Sludiis  in 
Dante,  First  Scries,  p.  z6j)  remarks  that  although  the  lille  ol 
dothirt  would  much  more  naturally  belong  to  Virgil  (the  dollort 
then  present),  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  any  passage  cor- 
responding to  this  in  his  works.  The  passage  generally 
thought  to  be  referred  to,  is  Ma.  ii,  3: — 

"  Infandum,  rcgina,  jubes  renovare  dolorcra." 
It  must  be  admitted,  as  Dr.  Moore  observes,  that  the  resem- 
blance of  this  lo  Ihe  very  delinile  sentiment  enunciated  in  the 
passaji^e  we  are  discussing  is  surely  very  slight.  Dante  how- 
ever calls  Virgil  it  <ni«  dottore  in  several  places,  and  notably  so 
in  1.  70  of  this  very  Canio  ; — 

"  Poscia  ch'  io  ebbl  il  mio  dottore  udito,"  etc. 
He  never  distinguished  Boethius  by  that  appellation. 

\se  a  coHosetr  .  .  .  iu  hai  colaHto  affettu  :  Dr.  Moore  (of.  tit. 
p.  283)  says  thai  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  this  Irrtina 
seems  lo  imply  a  reminiscence  of  Virgil  .-En,  ii,  6-13  :^ 
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Del  noBtro  anior  tu  hai  cotanto  affctto,  135 

Faro  come  colui  che  piange  e  dice.* 
Noi  legREvamo  +  un  giorno  per  diletto 

Di  Lancelotto,  come  amor  lo  strlnse  ; 

Soli  eravamo  e  senza  alcun  sospetto. 
Per  piik  fiale  gli  occhi  ci  aospinBC  13a 


.  .  .  Quia  talia  fando 


Temperct  a  lacrimis  ? 


Sed,  si  tantus  amor  casus  cot;noscere  nostros, 
El  brev'jter  Troiae  supremum  audire  laborem  ; 
Quamquam  animus  meminiaac  horret,  luctuque  refuj^it, 
Incipiam." 
*rii/ui   eke  piuvgi   c   dice:    Compare    the   words    of    Count 
Ugolino,  In/,  xxxiii,  J-ij'. — 

"  Ma  se  le  mie  parole  esser  den  seme, 

Che  frutli  infamia  al  (raditor  ch'  io  rodo, 
Farlare  e  lagrimar  vedrai  insieme." 
Prancesca  recalls  her  pa^^t  happiness  and  weeps  over  her  lost 
condition.  Ugolino  has  no  happy  past  to  look  back  to,  and 
though  weeping  at  the  memory  of  the  awful  pangs  he  endured, 
is  only  induced  to  relate  them  with  the  revengeful  view  of 
injuring  Ihe  reputation  of  his  betrayer.  Archbishop  Kuggieri. 

f  Noi  hg-^evjmo,  utc.  :  Lamcnnais  (£.11  Divim  Conudit  de 
DanU  Alifihitri,  Paris,  1K55,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixxiii)  comments  on  this 
incident  so  happily,  that  I  venture  to  quote  his  remarks  al 
length;  "  Lcs  deux  amants  qu'emporte  ct  roule  dans  son 
cercle  ^ternel  I'infernal  ouragan,  s'arrfiteni  &  la  priire  de 
Dante,  el  Francesea  lui  fait  le  r£cit  de  Icurs  infortunea. 
Combien  I'clTel  en  est  different  dc  cc  qu'il  serait  si  le  poete 
I'avait  mis  dans  la  btiuche  de  celui  7111  /iiHiiiis  d'cUt  «e  stra 
sipari.  L'n  poete  vulgaire  n'y  eut  pas  manque;  il  aurait  cru 
r£pandre  ainsi  aur  I'amanle  sikncieuse  un  certain  charme  lie 
modestie  pudique  ;  et  au  contrairc,  outre  I'exquis  sentiment 
de  d£licatesse  passionnee  par  lequel  elle  semble  se  rendre 
propre  comme  une  commune  faiblesse,  c'est  en  I'avouant  elle- 
mfime  qu'elle  Texcuse,  c'est  par  la  vive  expression  de  I'amouPJ 
qui  la  fascine  encore,  qu'  elle  imprime  k  cet  amour  qui  survil^ 
au  corps,  qui  reside  dans  1'  Srae  seule,  je  ne  sais  quel  charac 
tire  chaste  d'oQ  nait  la  pitit  douloureuse  et  tendre  qo'inspiren 
ceux  donl  il  fcra,  au  fond  d'une  joie  secrete,  I'immortet  tau 
ment." 
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Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  il  viso  : 
Ma  Bolo  un  punlo  fu  quel  che  ci  vinse. 

Quando  legRemmo  il  disiato  riso 

Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amant?, 

Quest!,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviBO,  IJ5 

La  boccft  mi  baci6  tulto  tremante  ; 

Galeotto  fu  il  libro  e  chi  lo  scrisse  : 

Quel  giorna  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avantc." — • 

And  she  to  me ;  "  No  greater  sorrow  (is  there)  than 
to  remember  the  time  of  happiness  in  misery  ;  and 
this  thy  teacher  knows.  But  if  thou  hast  such 
desire  to  know  the  first  root  of  our  love,  I  will  do 
like  one  who  weeps  and  tells  (/>.  tells  a  sad  story 
with  tears).  We  were  one  day  for  pastime  reading 
of  Lancelot,  how  love  enchained  him  :  alone  were 
we,  and  without  any  fear.  Many  a  time  did  that 
reading  cause  our  eyea  to  meet,  and  our  faces  to 
change  colour  :  but  one  passage  alone  was  it  thai 
overcame  us.  When  we  read  how  the  smiling 
and  longed-for  lips  (of  Queen  Guenevere)  were 
kissed  by  so  noble  a  lover,  this  one  who  never- 
more shall  be  parted  from  me,  all  trembling  kissed 
me  on  the  mouth.  The  book  and  he  who  wrote 
it  were  both  a  Gallehaut  (i.e.  a  go-between)  to 
us:  That  day  we  read  on  no  further." 

The  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  that  the  book  of 
the  Romance  of  Lancelot  dii  Lac  f  was  lo  Francesca 
and    Faolo   the    go-between    that    facilitated    their 


* iwn  vi  ti^gcmino  avanti :  At  the  end  of  this  Canto  will  be 
found  3  separate  digression  upon  the  passage  from  Noi  ieggt- 
vamo  il.  1271  to  mm  vi  U^g^mmo  ovanlt  (1.  138',  set  10  music  by 
Rossini  (or  insertion  into  Lord  Vernon's  great  folio  edition  of 
the  Inferno,  as  a  contribution  from  himself  lo  the  work. 

tThe  passage  in  the  O.F.  Romance  here  referred  to  is 
printed  by  Dr.  Paget  Tnynbee  in  his  Du'tlr  Dictionary  (b,v. 
GaU'iila)  from  a  thirteenth  century  MS.  in  the  British 
Mosfum.  See  also  the  article  on  ''Dante  and  the  Lancelot 
Kom.  his  Dante  Studies  and  Researches, 
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realising  their  love  for  each  other,  just  as  in  the 
Romance  itself,  Gailehaut  was  the  intermediary 
between  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guenevere.  Benvenuto 
words  it:  "Sicut  Galleottus  fuit  conciliator  et  me- 
diator amoris  inter  Lanzilottum  et  Ginevriam,  ita 
Liber  iste  in  quo  legebant  fuit  mediator  et  con- 
ciliator qui  conjuravit  ipsos  duos  simul." 

Dante  ends  the  Canto  by  describing  the  effect 
upon  himself  of  the  passionate  grief  of  Paolo,  a  grief 
no  doubt  greatly  intensified  by  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  the  chief  author  of  the  death  and  eternal 
doom  of  one  whom  he  had  loved  so  well. 

Mentre  chc  I'  uno  spirto  questo  rfiaae, 

L'  altro  piangeva  si,  che  di  pietade  140 

lo  venni  meno  si  com'  10  morisBC ; 

E  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

While  one  spirit  said  this,  the  other  wept  so  (bit- 
terly), that  from  sympathy  I  swooned  as  though  I 
were  dying;  and  fell  down  as  a  dead  body  falls. 

Benvenuto  remarks  on  the  above  passage:  — 
"And  here  take  note,  that  what  the  author  pic- 
tures as  having  happened  to  himself  on  this  occasion, 
had  in  very  truth  happened  to  him  in  life  when  he 
was  enamoured  of  Beatrice.  For  when  on  a  certain 
occasion,  he  had  purposely  gone  to  a  banquet  where 
Beatrice  was,  and  was  passing  up  the  stairs,  she  by 
accident  came  suddenly  upon  him,  whereat  the  young 
man  fell  down  half  dead,  and  being  laid  upon  a  bed, 
remained  there  for  a  considerable  time  senseless ; 
and  consider  how  often  in  this  Canto  the  author 
shows  himself  to  be  torn  by  strong  passions,  having 
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been  for  a  long  time  beyond  measure  ensnared  by 
this  same  disease." 

It  is  probable  that  Benvenuto  founded  this  story 
upon  a  passage  in  the  Vila  Nuova,  §  xiv,  11.  r-65, 
but  Benvenuto  seems  to  be  much  more  circumstantial 
in  his  account  of  the  episode  than  the  parajjraph 
justifies.  It  relates  that  Dante  was  conducted  by  a 
friend  to  a  banquet  yiven  to  a  bride  in  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  that  wishing  to  do  a  pleasure  to 
his  friend,  he  agreed  to  assist  him  in  doing  service 
to  the  gentle  ladies  present.  But  on  a  sudden  he 
began  to  tremble  all  over,  and  leaned  against  the 
painted  wall  of  the  house  to  conceal  his  emotion,  on 
perceiving  Beatrice  among  the  ladies  ;  on  which  he 
says :  "  Atlora  furono  si  distrutti  li  miei  spiriti  per 
la  forza  che  Amore  prese,  veggendosi  in  tanta  pro- 
pinquitade  alia  gentiHssima  donna,  che  non  mi  rima- 
sero  in  vita  piii  che  gli  spiriti  del  vise;  .  .  .  onde 
.  .  r  amico  di  buona  fede  mi  prese  per  la  mano,  e 
traendomi  fuori  della  veduta  di  queste  donne,  mi 
domandi  che  io  avessi.  Allora  riposato  alquanto 
.  .  .  e  partitomi  da  lui,  mi  ritornai  nella  camera  delle 
lagrime."  There  is  nothing  here  about  his  having 
been  laid  upon  a  bed,  except  by  inference. 


END  OF  CANTO  V. 
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Digression. 

At  the  time  when  my  father  was  preparing  his 
great  folio  edition  (In/crno  di  Dank  Alighicri,  da  G. 
G.  Warren,  Lord  Vernon,  Londra,  1858-1865),  gener- 
ally known  as  The  Vernon  Danle,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser Giovacchino  Rossini,  who  was  a  personal  friend 
of  his,  sent  him,  as  a  contribution  to  his  work,  the 
following  composition,  in  which  he  has  set  to  music 
the  words  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  II  127-138  of 
this  Canto.  The  beautiful  and  plaintive  melody  is 
indeed  worthy  of  the  subject.  In  completing  Lord 
Vernon's  work  for  the  press  after  his  death.  Sir 
James  Lacaita  wrote  opposite  this  music  in  the 
Album  Volume  (vol.  iii,  p.  83) :  "  II  celebre  Maestro 
si  degno  di  aggiunger  pregio  all'  Album,  con  questo 
bellissimo  componimento,  che  esprime  con  malin- 
coniche  note  il  luogo  della  Divina  Commedia,  che 
spira  maggiore  affetto,  Di  questa  degnazione  Lord 
Vernon  senti  tutto  il  pregio,  e  ne  fu  riconoscentis- 
simo  air  insigne  creatore  de'  capoJavori,  che  con- 
tinueranno  a  commuovere  gli  uomini,  finche  scintilla 
di  civilta  rimanga  nel  mondo," 
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CANTO  VI. 


r    Cat 

I  THE    THIRD   CIRCLE-THE   GLUTTONOUS-CERBERUS— 

L  CIACCO-HIS    PROPHECY  CONCERNING  THE  FACTIONS 

^K  OF  FLORENCE. 

We  left  Dante  at  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Canto  falling 
into  a  swoon  brought  on  by  his  sympathy  For  the 
sorrows  of  Francesca  and  Paolo.  He  wakes  to  find 
himself  in  the  Third  Circle,  where  the  stn  of  Gluttony 
is  punished. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  33,  Dante  relates 
the  punishment  of  the  Gluttonous,  and  describes 
Cerberus,  their  guardian  and  tormentor. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  34  to  ver.  57,  the  shade 
of  Ciacco  accosts  Dante,  who  converses  with  him. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  58  to  ver.  93,  Dante 
asks  Ciacco  the  reasons  for  the  feuds  and  factions 
by  which  Florence  is  rent ;  and  further  enquires 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  certain  distinguished 
Florentine  citizens,  to  both  of  which  questions 
Ciacco  replies. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  94  to  ver.  115,  Dante 
and  Virgil  quit  Ciacco,  and  have  a  conversation 
respecting  any  possible  aggravation  in  the  penalty 
of  lost  souls  after  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Benvenuto  (before  commenting  on  the  text)  ob- 
serves that  the  sin  of  Gluttony  might  naturally  have 
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been  treated  by  Dante  before  that  of  Lasciviousness, 
for  the  former  sin  fosters  the  latter,  but  that  Dante 
considers  Gluttony  the  more  culpable  and  sinful  of 
the  two,  and  therefore  as  tending  more  to  drag  down 
to  the  centre  of  Hell. 

Division  I. — -Just  in  the  same  manner  as  Dante 
awoke  from  his  swoon  at  the  Acheron,  so  now  do 
his  eyes  on  opening  behold  an  entirely  different 
scene  from  that  which  he  had  gazed  upon  in  the 
last  Canto. 

Al  lornar  della  mcnte,  che  si  chiuse 

Dinanzi  alia  ptel^  de'  due  co^nati, 

Che  di  tristi^ia  tutto  mi  confuse, 
Nuovi  tormenli  e  nuovi  tormentati 

Mi  veggio  inlorno,  come  ch'  io  mi  mova,  ; 

E  ch'  io  mi  volga,  e  come  ch'  io  mi  guati. 

On  Bense  returning,  which  had  closed  itself  before 
the  anguish  of  the  two  kinsfolk,  that  completely 
overwhelmed  me  with  sadness,  1  discern  around 
me  fresh  torments  and  fresh  tormented  ones,  wher- 
ever I  move,  and  wherever  I  turn,  and  wherever  I 
look. 

He  finds  that  invisible  hands  have  transported 
him  into  the  next  division  of  Hell,  the  dreai-y  and 
lugubrious  aspect  of  which  he  describes  in  terms 
which  cannot  fail  to  depress  the  reader. 

Io  sono  al  ler^o  cerchio  della  piova 
Ettrna,  n>alcdetta.  frcclda  e  grevc  ; 
Kegola  *  c  qualitil  mai  non  I'  6  nuova. 


* Rcgola  c  qualiti  :  The  rain  is  unvarying  in  measure  from 
its  ceaseless  downpour,  and  unvaryinR  in  its<)uality.  which  is 
accursed,  told,  and  heavy. 
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-   Grandine  grossa,  e  acqua  litila,*  e  neve  10 

Per  r  aer  tcoebroso  si  riveraa ; 
Pute  la  terra  che  questo  riceve. 

I  am  in  the  Third  Circle  of  the  eternal  rain,  ac- 
cursed, cold  and  heavy:  both  in  measure  and  in 
quality  it  is  ever  unchanging.  Thick  hail,  and 
black  water,  and  snow,  come  pouring  down  through 
the  murky  air;  fetid  is  the  earth  which  receives 
this  (downpour). 

The  guardian  of  this  Circle  is  the  monster  Cerberus, 
three-headed,  as  he  is  depicted  in  the  heathen  myth- 
ology. With  his  ever  ravenous  mouths  he  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  excessive  gluttony. 


*  littla  :  Tinto  does  not  only  mean  "  stained,  dyed  " ;  but  it 
ia  very  generally  used  in  Tuscany  to  signify  "dark,  black, 
swarthy."  Seartazzini  nbsen'es  that  from  I.  100,  where  Dame 
speaks  of  soixa  mhtiira^  wc  may  understand  that  tiata  has  the 
sense  of  "  nauseous,  disgusting,"  etc. 

In  Gordigiani's  Conti  Popotari  Toscani,  in  the  charming 
ballad  E  lo  mio  amort  i  andalu  a  sni:gii'rnarf  a  Lucca  hclla.  etc., 
the  following  lines  occur  : — 

"Tulti  mi  dicon  che  il  mio  damo  S  tinto, 
Ed  a  me  pare  un  angjolin  dipinto." 
[Tb<y  all  lell  me  that  my  lovtr  is  swarlhy,  and  lo  me  he  seems  like 
a  lillle  Aii/;el  in  a  picture.'^ 

Vasari,  speaking  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  wishing  to  produce  the 
greatest  relief  in  his  pictures,  says;  "  Andava  tanto  con  I' ombre 
scure  a  irovarc  i  fondi  dci  piu  scuri,  che  cercava  neri  che 
ombraKsino  e  fusslno  plil  scur)  degli  altri  ncri,  per  fare  che  il 
chiaro,  medlantc  quclli,  lussi  piu  lucido  ;  cd  in  fine  riusciva 
qucslo  modi)  tnnlo  tinto,  che  non  vi  rimaneva  chiaro,"  etc. 
(Vite  de'  piii  euellciili  pitlori,  etc.,  Leonard"  da  Vimi).  I  sec 
[.amennais  rightly  translates  aciimi  Hula.  "  d'cau  noire."  In 
modern  Italian  idiom  atquii  linta  is  the  same  as  the  French 
de  ttau  roui'ie,  and  means  a  tumbler  of  water  wilh  just  enough 
red  wine  to  colour  il. 
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Ccrbero,*  liera  crudele  i;  diversa,+ 
Con  Ire  golc  caninamentc  latra 
Sopra  la  gcnlc  che  quivi  £  9Dmmcr8a.t 
Gli  occhi  ha  vcrmigli,  la  barba  unta  cd  atra, 
E  il  ventre  largo,  e  unghiate  Ic  mani  ;§ 
Graflia  gll  spirit!,  ingoia,||  ed  isquatra. 
Cerberus,  tnonster  lierce  and  terrible,  with  triple 
throat   barks  dog-like  over   the  people  who  are 
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•  Ccrbero  :  The  description  of  Cerberus  is  evidently  imitated 
from  Virgil,  Mn,  vi,  417,  418  : — 

"  Cerberus  haec  ingens  latratu  regna  trifauci 
Personal,  adverse  recubans  immanis  in  antro." 

\d'%veria:  Diverso  has  many  significations.  Blanc  [Voc. 
Dant.)  remarks  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  know  which 
of  them  to  take  in  the  various  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs  in  the  D,  C.,  but  in  this  instance  he  explains  it  :  '' ci5 
che  differisee  da  tuttoci6  che  si  conosce,  onde ;  'orribile, 
spaventevole,' "  and  that  meaning  1  follow  here.  From  the 
primary  signification  of  "differing  from  what  is  customary," 
we  get  the  subsidiary  ones  of  "strange,  uncouth,  difficult, 
unusual,  unseemly,  disgusting."  Compare  i.  JS6  of  this  Canto, 
where  divtrsii  calfiii  probably  means  "  crimes  of  different  kinds," 
as  the  personages  referred  to  arc  not  in  the  same  place  of 
punishment ;  Inf.  vii,  105  t'iii  divcrsa,  where  Landino  interprets 
it  "difficile";  Inj.  xxxiii.  151,  where  upinini  diversi  d'  ngni 
costume  is  thought  to  mean  "  estranged  from  every  good  habit." 
Compare  also  Vitn  \'uova,§  xxiii,  II.  28-30;  "E  dopo  queste 
donne,  m'  apparvero  certi  visi  diversi  ed  orribili  a  vedere,  i 
quali  mi  diceano  :  Tu  se'  morto." 

IsDtiimcrsa  :  "  Sono  questi   i  golosi.   immersi   e  ammelmati 

f suffocated]    nel    puzzolento    fango,   prodotto    dalla    pioggia." 
Fratieeili). 

^uiighialr  It  man't  :  The  fore.paws  of  the  bear  are  termed 
HKiMiis  by  Pliny,  Nalurath  Hisluria,  lib.  viii,  cap.  36. 

II  ingfiin  :  The  usual  reading  is  sciioia,  "  fiays."  but  I  have 
followed  the  Oxford  text,  which  reads  itifi'iia,  as  do  Buti, 
Benvenulo  and  others.  Ingiiiarc  means  literally  "  to  swallow," 
but  Cerberus  would  hardly  quarter  the  shades  tiJUr  swallowing 
them,  but  before  ;  so  1  have  venlmtd  to  render  ingoiu  et  seq., 
"seizes  them  in  his  mouths,  and  rends  them  limb  from  limb 
(isqaaira)."  "  ingoia  :  quia  vicium  gulae  dc  reiveritate  devorat 
et  deglutit  saepe  gulosos,  vel  quia  ingurgitat  et  absorbet  totum 
patrimonium,"     (Benvenuto). 
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overwhelmed  there.  His  eyes  are  red,  his  beard 
befouled  and  darksome,  his  belly  large,  and  his 
fore-paws  armed  with  talons  ;  he  claws  the  spirits, 
seizes  them  in  his  mouths,  and  rends  them  limb 
-^fom  limb. 

His  red  eyes  denote  hunger,  his  large  belly  his 
immense  capacity  for  gorging  himself,  and  his  taloned 
paws  show  the  rapacity  with  which  he  seizes 
upon  his  prey.  The  filthiness  of  his  beard  demon- 
strates the  want  of  all  self-respect  in  gluttons. 

The  intolerable  suffering  of  the  spirits  is  next 
described. 


Urlar  gli  fa  la  pioggia  comi:  cani :  * 

Dell'  un  de'  lati  fanno  all'  altro  schcrmo;t 
Volgonsi  spesso  f  i  miser!  profani.  g 

The  rain  makes  them  howl  like  dogs :  with  one  of 
iheir  sides  ihsy  make  a  defence  for  the  other  : 
the  polluted  wretches  turn  themselves  backwards 
and  forwards. 


20 


*cani :  "  In  tutta  il  capitalo  dice  queati  sptriti  avere  maniera 

di  cane."     {AHonimo  FwrtnHno). 

tsfAfriiio,*  In  In/,  xvii,  46-49,  the  restless  attempts  of  the 
Usurers  to  ward  off  the  falling  flames  are  compared  to  the 
movements  of  dogs  : — 

"  Per  gli  occhi  fuori  scoppiava  lor  duolo  : 
Di  qua,  di  If)  soccorrien  con  le  mani, 
Quando  a'  vapori,  e  quando  al  caldo  suolo. 
Non  altrjmenli  fan  di  slate  i  cani,"  etc. 
J  Volgonsi  sf>eua  :  Compare  Pwg.  vi,  I4tj-i  ji  : — 
"  B  Bc  ben  ti  ticordi.  e  vedi  lume, 

Vedrai  le  simiglianlc  a  quella  inferma. 
Che  non  pu6  trovar  posa  in  sulle  piumc, 
Ma  con  dar  volla  suo  dolore  scherma. 
^pro/aiii :  Pnifano  properly  means  "  in  front  of,  i.e.,  outside, 
the  temple,"  hence,  "unholy,  polluted,  characterised  by  im- 
purity."    Compare  lleb.  xii,  16  ;  "  Lest  there  be  any  fornicator, 
or  prnfane  person,  as  Eeau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meal  sold 
his'birthrighl." 
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In  every'  Circle  in  Hell,  except  in  the  case  of 
Geryon,  who  was  too  fraudulent  to  make  an  open 
attack,  we  find  the  demon  guardians  of  the  Circle 
approach  Dante  in  fury,  and  Cerberus  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule ;  but  Virgil  baffles  him  in  indignant 
contempt. 

Quando  ci  scorse  Cerbero,  il  gran  vermo,* 
Le  bocche  aperse,  e  moairocci  le  sanne:t 
Non  avea  membro  che  tenesse  fermo. 

E  11  duca  mio  distesc  le  sue  apanne ;  X  35 

*verma:  Verme,  vermo,  was  commonly  used  by  ancient 
writers  to  express  any  kind  of  loathsome  insect  or  reptile,  that 
is  (saj's  the  Gran  D'uionario)  long  and  thin.  Compare  hniah 
Ixvi,  24  :  "  And  they  shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  carcases 
of  the  men  that  have  trangrcssed  against  me  ;  for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they 
shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh."  Also  Mark  ix,  44  (and 
repealed  in  verses  46  and  48) :  ''  Where  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  Compare  also  in  Surtees's 
Hhtvry  of  the  County  of  Durham.,  the  legend  of  the  Lambton 
Worm;  "Worm"  being  used  to  signify  Dragon  or  Monster. 
Compare  Milton,  Pat.  Lost,  ix,  1067-1069: — 

"  O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  fahe  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  Man's  voice." 

In  Todd's  edition  of  Milton,  London,  1852,  a  nole  on  these 
lines  says ;  "  Worm  is  the  Teutonic  word  for  serf^enl,  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  notices  the  exiKlence  of  blind-worm  and 
slow-uiorm  in  our  language.  The  Norwegian  word  (or  serpent 
is  'Orm.'" 

fsanne:  In  Dank'm's  Etymnlopical  Dicltonary  1  dad  :  "Zantm 
It.  tusk,  hook;  from  the  O.H.G.  lauJ,  zan,  G.  uihn  a  tooth. 
Another  form  sanna  is  found,  which  is  probably  due  to  L. 
iditna." 

Ispaiine:  Compare  Par.  xix,  79-81  : — 

"Or  tu  chi  sei,  che  vuoi  sederc  a  scranna. 
Per  giudicar  da  lungi  mille  miglia. 
Con  la  vcduta  corta  d'  una  spanna  ?  " 
5^0111111  in  Italian,  as  well  as  span  in  English,  are  derived  from 
the  Teutonic  verb  spannan,  to  extend  ;  and  in  both   languages 
the  words  imply  a  space  of  about  9  inches,  the  space  from  the 
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Prese  la.  terra,*  e  con  piene  le  pugna 
La  Ritt6  dcntro  alle  bramose  canne. 

Qua!  i  quel  cane  che  abbaiando  af^ii^na,t 
E  Bi  racqueta  poi  che  il  pasto  morde, 
Che  solo  a  divorarlo  intende  \  e  pugna ; 

Cotai  si  fecer  quelle  facce  lorde 

Dello  demonio  Cerbero  che  introna  S 
L'  anime  si  ch'  esser  vorrebber  sorde. 
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end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  when  the  fingers 
arc  most  extended.  In  Italian,  besides  the  above  meaning,  it 
ia  used  by  Botcacciu  and  other  old  writers  to  signify  "  a.  small 
quanlily  of  anylhint;."  The  Gran  Diuimar'w  says  that  ipaHna 
m  the  present  passaRC  (on  the  principle  at  pars  pro  Mo)  simply 
means  the  hand — and  thai  Virgil  took  up  two  handfuls  of 
earth,  to  cast  into  the  mouths  of  Cerberus. 

*  Prese  la  terra,  et  seq.  :  Virgil's  action  here  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Sibyl  in  .En.  vi,  419-423,  who  casts  cakes  of  honey  into 
the  mouths  of  Cerberus  :— 

"Cui  vaiea,  horrere  vidensjam  colla  colubris, 
Melle  soporatum  et  medicalis  frugibus  offam 
Objicit.     Ille  fame  rabida  tria  guttura  pandens 
Corripit  objegtam.  ati^ue  immania  terga  rcsolvit 
Fusus  humi,  totoquc  mgens  extenditur  antro." 
iagugiKt:    See   Gran    Disinnario,   k.v,    agugtiare,    S3:    "  D' 
animate  che  mostra  negli  Btti  la  brama  o  di  mangiare  o  di 
mordcre." 

t  intendt :  Among  the  fifty-eight  sections  of  the  verb  inlcndcrc 
in  the  Gran  Dinioiiario,  the  signification  of  thia  passage  will  be 
best  found  in  ^  8 :  "  Modi  piu  o  meno  enfatici  denolanti  pro- 
poMlo  ftrmn." 

Compare  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  v,  st.  ag  : — 

"  E  sol  d'  esacrmi  moglle  intende  c  brama  : 
£  so  che  certo  sai  ch'  ella  non  t'  ama." 
g  introna  :  Compare  Inf.  xvil,  70-72  : — 

"  Con  questi  Fiorcntin  son  Padovano  ; 
Speasc  fiatc  m'  intronan  gli  orecchi, 
Gridando  :  '  Vegna  il  cavalier  soprano,'  " 
We  find  a  very  precise  interpretation  of  the  word  inlronare, 
in  Varchi,  ErcoUiiio,  ti  :    "Quclli  i  quali,  per  csscr  la  aaetta 
caduta  loro  appresso  .  .  .  si  chiamanoancora  inlronatl,  perchi 
intronarc,  appresso   i   Tostani   S   altivo.   c   non   nculro,  come 
appresso  I  Latini  iiitonare,  e  aignifica  propriamenle  quel  romore 
che  fanno  i  tuoni,  chiamato  da  alcuni /m^fiicuu."     I  find  under 
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When  Cerberus  the  great  worm,  perceived  us,  he 
opened  his  mouths,  and  showed  us  his  fangs  :  not 
a  limb  had  he  that  kept  still  {i.e.  he  quivered  with 
fury),  And  my  Leader  spread  out  both  his  palms  ; 
took  up  earth,  and  with  both  hands  full,  flung  it 
into  the  rapacious  gullets.  E'en  as  a  dog  that 
barks  as  he  ravens  with  hunger,  and  is  quieted 
as  soon  as  he  gnaws  his  food,  inasmuch  as  but 
to  devour  it  he  thinks  and  struggles  ;  even  so 
were  quieted  those  loathsome  faces  of  the  demon 
Cerberus,  who  so  stuns  the  spirits  (with  his  noise), 
that  they  would  fain  be  deaf. 

Benvenuto  admires  the  comparison  of  the  gluttons 
to  dogs,  and  describes  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  them  in  somewhat  too  minute  detail ! 


the  word  inlronato  in  the  Gran  Ditionario,  %  2,  that  when  used 
Hs  an  adjective  in  speaking  of  a  man,  it  has  the  sense  of 
"  hahrJo  [blockhead),  stupido,  e  che  non  sappia  ci6  ch' el  si 
faccia,  deiio  cosl  da  quella  aiopidilS  che  induce  1'  intrcinamcnto 
in  altrui."  There  was  a  certain  Academy  at  Siena  in  the  six- 
teenth century  called  the  Inlronati.  See  I.  D'lsraeli.  Curiiisitits 
of  Literature,  London,  18^4;  6  vols,  iimo,  vol.  iv,  pp.  330- 
346,  an  article  entitled  Ridiriilous  titles  assunii'd  by  the  lUilian 
Academics:  in  which  the  author  alludes  to  the  numerous 
academies  that  simultaneously  started  up  in  lialy  about  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  their  ridiculous  denominations.  He 
adds  :  "  Literary  history  affords  no  parallel  to  this  national 
absurdity  of  the  refined  Italians.  Who  could  have  suspected 
that  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  men  of  genius,  were 
associates  of  the  Oziosi,  the  Fanlaitici,  the  Insciisati?"  The 
author  further  mentions  that  these  academies  having  been  con- 
sidered as  dangerous  meetings  by  (he  despotic  Stales  of  Italy, 
several  were  suppressed,  "but  more  particularly  the  '  Stunned,' 
gli  Inlrtinaii,"  which  excited  loud  laments. 

[I  think  Mr.  D'lsraeli  should  have  rendered  Inlrimali  in  tta 
figurative  sense  of  "  Blockheads,"  as  corresponding  better  with 
the  Oziosi,  Faiilasliti,  and  Insensali :  in  the  same  way  that 
the  lawyers  of  London  have  styled  their  Volunteer  Corps 
"  the  Devil's  Own."  and  as  a  certain  Masonic  Lod^e  of  lawyers 
In  London  has  given  itself  the  quaint  title  of  "The  Forty 
Thieves."] 
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Division  11. — At  this  point  Dante  is  addressed 
by  tlie  shade  of  one  who  had  been  well  known  at 
Florence  by  the  name  of  Ciacco,  who  has  raised 
himself  up  as  far  as  he  is  allowed,  not  apparently 
being  at  liberty  to  stand  upon  his  feet. 

Noi  passavam  su  per  1'  ombre  che  adona* 
La  greve  piogEiai  e  ponevam  Ic  piante 
Sopra  lor  vanilSi  che  par  persona.t. 

Bile  giaccan  [  per  terra  tuUe  quante, 

Fuor  ch'  una  che  a  seder  si  Iev6,  ratio 
Ch'  ella  ci  vide  pasaarsi  davantc. 
— "  0  lu.  che  se'  per  questo  inferno  Iratlo," — 
Mi  diBse, — "  riconoacimi,^  se  aai : 
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*ad<ma:  Adonare  is  an  obsolete  verb  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  signifies  to  "beat  down  to  the  earth,"  "to  subdue."  It 
only  occurs  once  again  in  the  Divtna  Commedia.  See  Purg. 
xi,  19,  jo:— 

"  Nostra  virtu,  che  di  leggier  s'  adona, 
Non  spermentar,"  etc. 
t  vanild  che  par  persona  :  Benvenuto  thinlta  this  may  either 
mean  that  an  empty  ahade  is  as  visible  and  tangible  as  the 
body,  as  is  eitpla-ncd  in  Purg.  xxv,  or  that  these  forms  uemtd 
bodies,  and  yet  were  not  so,  for  though  bearing  human  bodies, 
yel  were  they  as  piga,  wallowing  in  the  mire.  Compare  Purg. 
11,79:— 

"O  ombre  vane,  fuor  ehe  neir  aspetto  ! 
\giac(an:  Compare  thia  with  I.  56  a  limiV  pcna  st.inno  "arc 
abiding  in  (i.i.  are  undergoing)  the  same  punishment."  Sec 
Readings  on  Ike  Purgatorio,  Second  Edition,  vol.  i,  pp.  148,  149, 
footnote  on  ttavaiio  in  Pwg,  iv,  104.  All  were  lying  down 
except  one  (1.  j8)  who  was  silting  up,  and  yet  all  stanno,  i.e. 
"continue  to  be  "  in  the  same  punishment. 

§  rironoscimi,  se  sai :  By  Ciacco  addressing  Dante  in  the 
singular,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  perceived  that  one  of  the 
two  spirits  ni-'ar  him  is  alive,  and  is  being  guided  by  the  other. 
Compare  the  way  (hat  Manfred  accoata  Dante,  n  Purg.  lii, 
103-105:— 

"  'Chiunque 
Tu  se',  cos)  andando  volgi  il  viso, 
Pon  mente,  se  di  \i.  mi  vedeati  unque.'  " 
In  Purg,  xxiii,  43-4S'   Dante  la  unable  at  first  to  recognise  his 
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Til  fosti,  prima  ch'  io  dislatto,*  fatlo." — 

We  were  passing  on  over  the  shades  whom  the 
heavy  rain  beats  down  to  the  earth,  and  were 
setting  our  feet  upon  their  empty  semblance  which 
seems  a  body.  They  all  were  lying  upon  the 
ground,  save  one  who  raised  himself  into  a  sitting 
posture,  as  soon  as  he  saw  us  pass  before  him. 
"O  thou  that  art  being  conducted  through  this 
Hell,"  said  he  to  me,  "recall  me,  if  thou  canst: 
thou  wast  made  before  I  was  unmade." 

It  is  evident  that  the  brutish  appearance  of  Ciacco's 
features  have  changed  them  beyond  all  possibility  of 
recognition  on  the  part  of  Dante,  who  notwithstand- 
ing, makes  a  courteous  apology  to  the  abject  being 

wife's  kinsman,  Porese  de'  Donati,  among  the  Gluttonnus  in 
Purgatory,  merely  from  seeing  his  face,  bul  does  so  when  he 
hears  his  voice: — 

"  Mai  non  1'  avrei  riconosciuto  al  viso; 
Ma  nella  voce  sua  mi  fu  palcse 
Ci6  che  I'  aspclto  in  si  avei  conquiso." 
Similarly  in  Paradise  Dante  fails  to  recognise  Forese's  sister, 
Piccarda  de'  Donati    from  her  glorified  face,  but  her  words 
reveal  to  him  her  identity  (Par.  iii,  58-62): — 
"  Ond'  io  a  lei :  '  Ne'  mirabili  aspetti 

Vostri  risplende  non  so  che  divino, 
Che  vi  trasmuta  dai  primi  concetti. 
Per6  non  fui  a  rimembrar  festino. 

Ma  or  m'  aiuta  ci6  che  lu  mi  dici, 
Si  che  raffigurar  m'  fi  piJi  latino." 
Note  the   same   feature   of  unrecognisability   in   [he  case   of 
MiserB  and   Prodisals,  In/,  vii,  53,  54;  of  Usurers  in  Inf.  xvii, 
54;   and   that   of  Forese  in   Purgatory  just  alluded  to.     (See 
Studies  in  Danle,  Second  Series,   1891J,  p.  76). 

*  prima  ch'  in  disfallo,  fatlo :  Dante  was  born  in  1165,  and 
Ciacco  died  in  1286. 

Compare  Purg,  v,  134: — 

"Siena  mi  fe',  disfecemi  Maremma." 
And  inf.  iii,  55-57  :— 

'■E  dietro  Ic  venia  k!  iunga  tratta 

Di  gentc,  ch'  i'  non  avrei  mai  credulo, 
Che  mortc  tanta  n'  averse  disfatta." 
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that  is  wallowing  in  the  mire  at  his  feet ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  saying  that  his  features  have  become 
too  bloated  by  his  excesses,  and  too  befouled  by  the 
mud  for  him  to  be  recognisable,  he  assigns  the  cause 
to  the  marks  of  sufferin>;  upon  his  face, 

Ed  ii)  a  lei  :* — "  L'  angoscia  che  lu  hai 
Forse  ti  lira  fuor  della  mia  mente, 
SI  che  non  par  ch'  io  ti  vedessi  mai.  45 

Ma  dimmi,  chi  tu  se',  che  in  sl  dolenle  t 
Loco  se'  messa,  cd  n  ai  fatta  pcna 
Che,  s'  altra  c  maggio,{  nulla  fi  si  spiacente."  — 

And  I  to  him  :  "  The  anguish  that  thou  hast, 
perchance  withdraws  ihee  from  my  memory,  ao 
that  it  does  not  seem  as  though  I  had  ever  seen 
thee.     But  tell  me,  who  art  thou,  that  to  a  place 


*io  a  lei:  Take  note  that  lei  ie  in  the  feminine  agreeing 
with  ombra  or  anma  understood,  but  it  seems  more  convenient 
to  translate  "him,"  or  "her"  according  In  the  sex  of  the 
personage,  with  whose  shade  Danic  is  speaking.  The  same 
applies  [o  mnsu  in  1.  47.  See  Moore  on  this,  in  Ttximtl  Criti- 
cism, p.  291. 

+  il  dolente  Loco  :  Compare  Inf.  m,  i : — 
"  Per  me  si  va  nella  cittik  dolente." 
AIeo  ix,  32. 

I  "'''ggic  ■  This  is  the  archaic  form  of  maggiore,  which  has 
become  obsolete.  But  f'i:ggio  for  fxg^iorr,  and  mcgUo  for 
migliort  are  stilt  living  words  In  the  Italian  language.  In  the 
Cronica  of  Donalo  Velluli  there  is  an  allusion  to  Via  Maggio 
which  we  alt  know  so  well  at  Florence:  '"Cosi  ricevetle 
diminuzionc  ta  via,  che  ove  era  chiamata  via  maggiorc,  fu 
chiamata  Via  Maggio."  Dante  uses  the  word  not  unfre- 
quenlly.  I  cite  two  other  instances,  Far.  xiv,  97-99: — 
"Come  ilistinta  da  minori  e  ma^^i 

I.umi  biancheggia  Ira  i  poh  del  mondo 
Galassia,"  etc. 
And  Par.  xxvi,  ag,  30  ;— 

"  Cosi  accende  amore,  e  tanto  maggio 
Quanto  piij  di  bonlate  in  sh  comprende." 
N  2 
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of  so  much  woe  art  relegated,  and  to  a  penalty  so 
ordained,  that  if  other  may  be  greater,  none  is 
so  displeasing." 

Benvenuto  here  remarks  that  Dante  says  well,  for 
nothing  is  more  displeasing  than  to  be  tied  down  to 
a  recumbent  posture ;   and  he  goes  on  to  describe 
the  discomforts   of  a  bed-ridden  person    somewhat] 
more  graphically  than  elegantly. 

Ciacco,  in  deference  to  Dante's  wish,  tells  him 
who  he  was,  but  only  names  himself  by  the  pseudonym 
his  gluttony  had  acquired  for  him.  His  words  appear 
to  be  spoken  wearily,  and  without  any  intention  of 
prolonging  the  conversation,  had  not  Dante  persisted 
in  sustaining  it. 

Ed  egli  a  me :— "  La  tua  citti,  ch'  *  piena 

D'  invidia*  si  che  gii  traboccat  il  aacco,  50 

Scco  mi  tenne  in  la  vita  serena.t 


*  D'  invidia  :  G.  Villani  (viii,  39)  particularly  slates  that  the 
discords  in  Florence  were  caused  by  envy  and  jealousy: 
"  Avvenne  che  per  le  invidie  si  incominciarono  tra'  citladini  le 
sette,"  Boccaccio  {Comento)  aaya  the  one  especial  envy  in 
Florence  was  that  of  the  Donali  family  against  the  Cerchi. 

t  trabocca  il  sarco  :  "  Avvi  tanta  invidia  in  Fiorenza,  che  gift 
esce  fuori,  el  vedeai  nell'  operazioni."     iAiwiiimu  Fiorcniino). 

\  vitii  siniia  :  This  means  the  cahn,  tranquil,  bright,  pure 
and  beautiful  life  {streiiu  in  Italian,  as  in  English,  having  all 
those  significations),  to  which  Ciacco  looks  back  with  regretful 
longing,  in  the  happy  world  which  he  had  been  forced  to  quit. 
Compare  his  words  in  I,  88:^ 

"  Ma  quando  tu  sarai  nel  doles  tnondo,"  etc. 
Also  compare  Inf.  vii,  121,  122  ; — 

"'  Trisli  fummo 
Nell'  aer  dolce  che  dal  sol  b'  allcgra.' " 
And  Ih/.  XV,  49-51  ;  — 

"  '  Lk  su  dj  sopra  in  la  vita  sercna,' 

Rispos'  io  lui :  '  mi  smarri'  in  una  valle, 
Avanti  che  I'  etk  mia  fosse  plena.'" 
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Voj  cittadini  mi  chiamastc  Ciacco :  * 
Per  la  dannosa  colpa  della  gola. 
Come  tu  vedi,  alia  pioggia  mi  fiacco  ; 

Ed  \o  anima  trisla  non  son  sola, 

Chh  tutte  queste  a  simil  pena  slanno 
Per  simil  colpa;"— e  piii  non  fe'  parola. 

And  he  to  me:  "Thy  city  (Florence)  which  is  so 
full  of  envy  that  the  sack  (i.e.  measure)  overflows 
already,  held  me  as  hers  during  my  tranquil  life. 
You  citizens  called  meCiacco:  for  the  pernicious 
sin  of  gluttony  I  languish,  as  thou  seest,  in  the 
rain.  And  1,  wretched  spirit,  am  not  alone,  for  all 
these  are  undergoing  the  like  punishment  for  the 
like  fault."     And  he  spake  not  a  word  more. 


55 


*CiaHO:  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Giacomo,  in  which  sense 
Panfani  (in  a  note  in  the  Anonimo  Fiorcntino)  mentions  that 
he  has  seen  it  used  in  old  MSS.  But  Voi  mi  chiamaste  Ciacco 
aecms  far  more  likely  to  imply  a  nickname,  remarks  Scartaz- 
aini,  in  his  Commenlaty  of  1900. 

Lord  Vernon  {see  the  Vtrnun  Duntt  on  this)  observes  that, 
although  the  primary  meaning  of  Ciatco  is  "  Hog,"  yet  he 
cannot  believe  that  Dante  meant  it  to  have  that  signibcation 
here,  for  when  conversing  with  Ciacco,  he  expresses  such  deep 
sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  that  he  feds  moved  to  tears.  At 
such  a  moment.  Lord  Vernon  thinks,  he  could  not  have  made 
use  of  so  degrading  a  nickname,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  at  Florence,  up  to  this  day,  a  family  of  Ciacchi.  Boccaccio, 
in  his  Commentary,  sayH  thai  the  word  means  "  hog,"  and  ia 
derived  from  the  noise  made  by  the  cracking  of  the  acorn 
when  crunched  by  hogs. 

Prof  Scherillo.  in  an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  II 
Ciacco  deila  Divina  Commti/iii,  discusses  at  length  the  question 
as  to  whether  "Ciacco"  is  a  real  name  or  a  nickname.  A 
good  deal  turns  on  the  question  of  the  punctuation.  Either 
we  may  read,  as  in  the  Oxford  text,  a  colon  after  "  Ciacco  " 
(1.  52),  and  understand  him  to  say  that  he  is  languishing  in  the 
rain  on  account  of  his  gluttony,  or  we  may  adopt  another 
reading  which  leaves  out  the  slop  after  "Ciacco,"  thereby 
implying  that  the  Florentines  called  him  "Ciacco"  because 
they  knew  him  to  be  a  bestial  glutton.  Prof  Scherillo,  though 
in  much  doubt,  inclines  rather  to  the  opinion  that  "Ciacco" 
may  have  been  a  real  name,  and  on  account  of  his  vice,  have 
been  afterwards  associated  with  gluttony. 
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Boccaccio  speaks  of  Ciacco  both  in  the  Decameron, 
and  in  his  Commentary,  In  the  latter  he  says  that 
Ciacco  was  a  nickname  given  to  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
who  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  those  rich 
persons  who  ate  most  sumptuously  and  delicately, 
and  to  their  tables  he  made  it  a  practice  to  go,  whether 
invited  or  uninvited,  being  entirely  given  up  to  glut- 
tony. Apart  from  this,  he  was  a  well-bred  man 
according  to  his  condition,  eloquent,  afTable,  and  of 
good  feeling ;  on  account  of  which  he  was  welcomed 
by  every  gentleman. 

In  the  Decameron  (Giorn.  ix,  Nov.  8)  we  read  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  Ciacco,  which  presents  a  lively 
picture  of  Florence  in  Dante's  time,  and  is  moreover 
interesting  for  the  glimpse  it  gives,  not  only  of  Ciacco, 
but  of  Filippo  Argenti,  of  whom  we  shall  read  (Canto 
viii,  31-62)  as  expiating  his  evil  temper  in  the  mire 
of  the  Styx.  In  this  story  Boccaccio  distinctly 
shows  that  Ciacco  was  a  nickname,  for  instead  of 
saying  of  him  "  ebbe  name  Ciacco,"  he  says  that  there 
was  at  Florence  one  "  called  Ciacco  by  everybody 
(da  tuUi  chiamato  Ciacco)."  I  give  an  abbreviated 
summary  of  a  very  long  tale.  One  day  Ciacco, 
chancing  to  pass  through  the  fish  market  during  the 
season  of  Lent,  saw  a  certain  Biondello  buying  two 
goodly  lampreys  for  Messer  \'ieri  de'  Cerchi.  This 
Biondello  was,  like  Ciacco,  a  glutton  and  a  parasite, 
who  frequented  the  tables  of  the  rich.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  small  stature,  but  extremely  scrupulous 
in  his  attire.  In  reply  to  Ciacco's  eager  inquiries, 
Biondello  informed  him  that  Messer  Corso  de'  Donati 
had  received  as  a  gift  three  other  large  lampreys  and, 
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a  sturgeon,  but  these  not  being  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  guests  whom  he  wished  to  entertain,  he 
had  sent  out  Biondello  to  buy  these  two  others. 
Ciacco,  on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  present  himself 
uninvited  at  the  feast,  and  on  being  asked  by  Messer 
Corso,  on  entering,  what  was  his  pleasure,  replied 
that  he  had  come  to  dine  with  him.  Corso  bid  him 
welcome,  but  gave  orders  that  nought  else  should  be 
placed  upon  the  board  than  a  poor  dish  of  peas,  a 
little  piece  of  Tunny,  and  a  few  small  fried  fish. 
The  next  day,  Ciacco,  on  being  mocked  by  Biondello 
about  his  abundant  dinner,  turned  away  vowing  ven- 
geance against  him.  Then,  having  engaged  a  street 
hawker,  to  whom  he  gave  an  empty  glass  bottle,  he 
told  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  Messer  Filippo  Ar- 
genti,  and  say  that  Biondello  had  sent  the  bottle, 
praying  that  he  would  erubinate  it  with  his  best  red 
wine,  as  Biondello  wished  to  make  merry  with  some 
of  his  friends.  This  Filippo  Argenti  was  a  man  of 
huge  stature,  and  of  a  most  violent  temper,  and 
conceiving  himself  to  be  insulted,  in  a  fury  tried  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  hawker,  but  on  the  latter  eluding 
his  grasp,  he  sought  out  Biondello,  and  meeting  him 
by  the  way,  stepped  close  up  to  him  and  gave  him  a 
cruel  blow  on  the  nose,  and  then  so  beat  and  mauled 
his  face,  that  the  bystanders  dragged  him  off  in 
horror;  but  not  before  he  had  said  to  Biondello, 
"  Villainous  traitor  that  thou  art.  I'll  teach  thee 
what  it  is  to  erubinate  with  red  wine  either  thyself 
or  thy  cupping  companions."  Biondello  perceived 
thai  he  had  met  with  the  worser  bargain,  while 
Ciacco   had   escaped    scot-free   without   any  blows ; 
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and  thereupon  when  after  some  time  he  was  healed 
of  his  grievous  hurts,  and  he  and  Ciacco  met,  they 
both  desired  a  peaceful  atonement,  each  of  them 
always  carefully  abstaining  from  flouting  the  other. 
Benvenuto  relates  this  story  nearly  word  for  word 
after  Boccaccio,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Eighth 
Canto,  when  speaking  of  FiUppo  Argenti. 

Division  III. — Dante*  is  evidently  disappointed 
at  the  brevity  of  Ciacco's  reply  to  his  question,  and 
to  draw  him  out  still  further,  asks  him  for  some 
information  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  great  feud 
going  on  between  the  rival  factions  of  the  Bianchi 


*  Professor  Sctierillo  differs  from  the  old  Commentators, 
most  of  whom  take  for  granted  that  Dante  and  Ciacco  had 
been  acquainted.  Dante  says  at  once  that  he  may  have  known 
him,  but  that  he  certainly  does  not  recognise  him  now.  Ciacco 
in  all  likelihood  perceived  that  Dante  was  a  Florentine,  either 
from  his  dress  or  his  speech,  and,  from  noticing  that  he  was 
about  thirty-five  years  old,  presumed  that  he  might  have 
heard  of  him.  But  when  he  tells  Dante  his  name  or  his  nick- 
name, whichever  "Ciacco"  is,  Dante  does  not  by  any  means 
utter  any  exclamation  of  quick  recognition  as  (e.g.)  he  does  in 
the  case  of  Forese  de'  Donati  in  Pufg.  jxiii,  43-48.  where  he 
expressly  stales,  that  though  from  his  attenuated  features  he 
should  not  have  known  his  face,  yet  he  at  once  recognises  hisj 
voice,  and  adds:- — 

"Quesla  favilla  tutta  mi  racccse 

Mia  conoscenza  alia  cambiata  lahbia, 

E  rawisai  la  faccia  di  Foresc." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  words  Dante  is  describinfl 
one  whom  he  had  seen  before.  Whether  Ciacco's  unenviable 
reputation  was  known  to  Dante  we  are  not  told,  but  by  hia 
addressing  him  with  "  In  "  we  may  al  least  infer  that  he  did  not 
regard  him  as  a  person  to  be  treated  with  great  deference  or 
consideration.  Dante's  pity  for  Ciacco,  Prof.  Scherillo  thinks, 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  Ciacco  was  the  first  Florentine 
shade  that  he  had  encountered  in  Hell,  and  this  circumstance  , 
alone  may  account  for  his  emotion. 
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(his  own  party)  and  the  Neri.  He  expresses  much 
compassion  for  the  fallen  condition  of  Ciacco,  who, 
apart  from  his  gluttony,  had  been  a  man  of  culture 
and  of  a  kindly  disposition  ;  but  his  pity  here  is  of  a 
far  less  degree  than  that  which  caused  him  to  faint 
on  hearing  the  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy Francesca :  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  (with 
three  or  four  special  exceptions  in  Cantos  xiii.  xv, 
xvi  and  x\)  the  further  down  in  Hell  the  Poets 
descend,  the  more  does  Dante's  pity  diminish,* 


•  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  interview 
with  Fra  Alberigo.  Ihc  last  sinner  in  Hell  with  whom  Dante 
converses  [Inf.  xxxiii,  109-150).  Alberigo  had  given  Dante 
the  information  he  sought  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
Danle  would  wipe  the  frozen  tears  from  his  eyes.  At  I.  115 
Dante  siiys,  quibbling  however  on  the  words; — 

'"Sc  vuoi  ch'  io  li  sovvegna, 
Dimmi  chi  sei,  e  s'  io  non  ti  disbrigo, 
Al  fondo  della  ghiaccia  tr  mi  convegna.'" 
At  1.  127  Alberigo  accentuates  the  bargain  ;— 
■'  E  perchi  tu  piii  volenticr  mi  rade 
Le  invetriate  lagrime  dal  vol  to, 
Sappi,"  etc. 
At  1.  148  Alberigo  claims  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  hut 
Dante  turns  from  him  in   pitiless  contempt,  asserting  that  he 
was  justihed  in  breaking  faith  with  so  blach  a  traitor: — 
"  '  Ma  distendi  oramai  in  qua  la  manu, 

Aprimi  gli  occhi ; '  cd  io  non  gliele  apersi, 
E  cortesia  fu  in  lui  easer  villano." 
fj>[|g  may  arid  that  all.  through  the  Ninth-Circle,. Uantc  wit- 
neweg  the   sufferings  of  the   trailnts  in  the   ice  without   the 
faiiitest   exfiTSitiori '  of  pity  ;   for,   be  it   remembered   that   the 
tcmterness  and  compassion  he  displays  on  listeninR  to  Count 
L'golino's  tale^  horror,  are  not  by  any  means  for  that  traitor 
himself,  but  for  his  innocent  sons  and    grandsons.     See  /"/. 
xxxiii,  85-B7,  wbefe"tiE"  binerty  "fleriDDTTces  Pisa :  — 
"Chi  se  il  Conte  UKolino  aveva  voce 
D'  aver  Iradita  le  dcUe  caatcUa, 
Non  dovei  lu  J  hgliuoi  porre  a  lal  croce." 
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He  now  asks  information  from  Ciacco  on  three 

points. 

Id  gli  risposi: — "Ciacco,  il  tuo  affanno 
Mi  peaa  si  che  a  laRrimar  m'  invita: 
Ma  dimmi,  se  tu  sai,*  a  clie  verranno  60 

Li  cittadin  della  citli  partita  ? 

S'  alcun  v'  h  giusto  :  t  e  dimmi  la  cagione 
Perch&  I'  ha  tanta  diacordia  assalila." — 

I  answered  him  1  "Ciacco,  thy  grievous  plight 
weighs  on  me  so  much  that  it  moves  me  to  tears  : 
but  tell  me.  if  thou  knowest.  to  what  pass  will  come 
the  citizens  of  the  divided  city  (Florence)  ?  if  there 
be  in  it  any  one  just  person  :  and  tell  me  the  cause 
why  such  great  discord  hath  assailed  it." 

Ciacco,  in  replying  to  the  first  of  Dante's  questions, 
predicts  that  the  two  factions  will  come  to  deadly 
strife,  and  this  {in  the  first  instance)  will  be  followed 
by  the  banishment  of  the  Neri. 

Ed  egli  a  me  :— "  Dopo  lunga  tenzone 


These  young  men  suffered  on  earth  for  Ugolino's  crimes,  and 
whether  or  no  their  souls  were  in  Hell  llanle  does  not  record. 
In  the  case  of  Bocca  degli  Abati,  who  betrayed  the  Guelphs  at 
the  battle  of  Monlaperti,  Uanle  seizes  the  traitor  by  the  hair, 
and  tears  it  out  by  handfuls. 

*  se  tu  sai:  Dante  did  not  know  as  yel  whether  or  no  the 
spirits  of  the  lost  could  foresee  the  future.  It  is  only  when 
he  reaches  tht  City  of  Dis,  that  he  is  told  by  Farinata  degli 
Uberti  that  they  can.  Sec  Inf.  x,  loo,  it  seq.  Sec  also  below, 
notes  on  II.  73-75  of  this  Canto,  on  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  the  one  passage  with  the  other. 

f  S'  alciin  v'  i  giiiilo :  This  is  the  second  question  of  the 
three,  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  upon  as  strange.  Ihal 
Dante  should  ask  of  a  shade  in  Hell  his  opinion  as  to  the 
virtue  of  living  men  on  earth. 
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Verranno  al  sangue,*  e  la  parte  selvaggia  +       65 
Caccerfi  1'  altra  con  molla  offensione. 

And  he  to  me:  "After  long  contention  thej-  will 
come  to  bloodshed,  and  the  country  party  [i.e.  the 
Bianchi)  will  drive  out  the  other  (the  Neri)  with 
much  injury. 

Benvetiuto  remarks  that  when  one  has  read  the 
histoi^'  of  the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  this 
passage,  which  otherwise  would  be  obscure,  can  be 
easily  understood.  He  says  that  in  the  year  1300 
Florence  was  at  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  and  power, 
the  very  year  in  which  Dante  was  supposed  to  begin 
to  wiite  the  Divina  Commedia.  But,  as  is  often  the 
case,  prosperity  begat  discord,  and  the  whole  city, 
beginning  with  the  old  nobility,  and  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  the  ennobled  families  that  were  sprung 
from  the  people,  was  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
Bianchi  and  the  Neri.     This  feud  had  its  origin  at 

*  Verranno  al  sangue :  This  has  been  generally  referred  to 
an  event  mentioned  by  G.  Villani,  vlii,  39,  concerning  a  great 
riot  accompanied  by  bloodshed,  which  look  place  in  the  Piazza 
Santa  Trinita,  on  the  ist  May  in  130a.  If  this  be  so.  it  was 
only  Ihree  or  four  weeks  afler  the  assumed  date  of  Dante's 
vision.  Compare  1  Sam.  (in  Vutg.  i  Rtgum)  xxv,  26:  "Nunc 
ergo,  domine  mi,  vivit  Dominus,  et  vivii  anima  tua,  qui  pro- 
hibuit  le  ne  venires  in  sanguincm,"  etc. 

^ parte  selvaggia  :  Seartazzini  points  out  that  in  styling  the 
Bianchi  la  parte  seli'iiggta,  Dante  is  speaking  of  a  parly  that  is 
no  longer  his  own,  for  at  the  time  he  wrote  these  words,  he 
had  already  for  a  long  time  made  a  party  for  himself,  as  he 
makes  CactiaRuida  predict  {t'aliciniiim  past  evenlum\  in  Par. 
xvii,  61-69,  where  he  calls  the  Bianchi  In  compugiiia  nuilvagia 
e sctmpia.  and  tulla  inntala,  tulla  nuitia  cil  eni/ia,  and  adds:  if 
cht  ii  ti  fia  hello  Averii  /alia  parti:  per  le  slesso.  I'robably  the 
Bianchi  were  called  by  Dante  la  parte  selvaggia,  because  the 
Cerchi  had  recently  cme  from  the  parish  of  Accme  {(•ivier 
if  Aeone)  in  the  Val  A\  Sieve,  and  also  perhaps  because,  as  G. 
Villani  says  of  them,  that  they  were  uumini  salvatichi  ed  ingrali. 
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Pistoja  in  the  great  and  powerful  house  of  the  Can- 
cellieri ;  but  quickly,  like  a  contagious  disease,  it 
raged  throughout  all  Florence,  and  infected  the  whole 
body  of  the  State,  which  was  already  full  of  bad 
humours :  for,  as  Valerius  says,  "  No  vice  ends  in 
the  place  where  it  takes  its  origin,"  The  leader  of 
the  White  faction  was  Vieri  de"  Cerchi,  the  head  of 
a  family  that  were  very  arrogant,  both  because  they 
were  rich  and  powerful,  and  because  they  had  only 
recently  come  to  Florence  from  the  country,  and 
hence  were  called  the  country  party  (la  park  sclvag- 
gia).  The  leader  of  the  Blacks  was  Corso  de'  Donati, 
who  as  a  knight  had  not  his  equal  in  Italy  at  this 
time.  The  Donati  were  of  the  old  nobility,  not 
wealthy,  but  of  great  wisdom.  The  Cerchi  had  their 
followers  mostly  among  the  people,  because  they 
were  thought  to  be  more  favourable  to  republican 
institutions,  and  therefore  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
government  was  in  their  power.  Boniface  VIII, 
wishing  to  prevent  further  scandal,  sent  for  Vieri 
de'  Cerchi  to  Rome,  and  commanded  him  to  make 
peace  with  Coiso  de'  Donati,  but  the  former  refused 
to  obey.  One  evening  in  the  spring,  the  young  men 
of  the  two  factions  encountered  each  other  in  re- 
turning from  a  ball,  and  during  a  light  in  which 
many  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  one  of  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Donati  cut  off  the  nose  of  Kicoverino 
de'  Cerchi.  Dino  Compagni  says  that  "  this  blow 
was  the  destruction  of  our  city,  on  account  of  the 
hatred  that  it  engendered  among  our  citizens,"  and 
Benvenuto:  "Hoc  fuit  principium  magni  mali." 
Corso,  having  appealed   to  the    Pope  for  aid,    was 
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banished  from  Florence  with  many  of  his  followers, 
and  at  this  juncture  Honiface  summoned  Charles 
SamUrre,  brother  of  Philip  Ic  Bel  of  France,  to  come 
and  act  as  peacemaker.  Charles  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  cither  side,  cajoled  both  parties  with 
promises,  and  then  cnterinf,'  into  the  city  without 
armed  forces,  was  received  with  great  honour;  but 
by  degrees  he  introduced  his  soldiers  within  the 
walls,  and  then,  throwing  ol?  the  mask,  he  allowed 
the  Neri  to  re-enter  into  Florence,  and  sack  and 
burn  the  houses  of  theB)rt»c7ii.  In  April,  1302,  most 
of  this  faction,  and  among  them  Dante,  at  the  time 
absent  from  Florence,  were  banished,  and  the  per- 
manent ascendancy  of  the  Ncri  was  finally  estab- 
lished;  and  this  was  within  three  years  (infra  tre 
soli)  from  the  date  of  the  prediction  of  Ciacco. 

Ciacco  now  goes  on  to  tell  Dante  that  the  Bianchi 
were  not  to  enjoy  their  temporary  triumph  for  long, 
and  Dante  takes  this  opportunity  of  making  Ciacco's 
words  cast  a  slur  upon  his  own  life-long  foe  Boniface 

VIII. 

Poi  appreaso  convien  che  quests  caggia 
Infra  tre  soli,  e  che  1'  altra  sormonti 
Con  la  fur/a  di  tal  che  leaii*  piaggia.t 

*Usti:  In  this  passage  testl  signifies  "just  at  the  present 
moment."  This  remarkable  word  (like  tntno  in  Par.  xix,  7) 
is  an  adverb  of  time  with  the  three  significations  (u)  time  past, 
1/9)  lime  present,  and  I'yj  time  future.  See  (jran  Diiionario, 
a.  V.  tesii,  under  paragraphs  (i),  (2;,  and  (3).  For  time  past, 
ace  Boccaccio,  Dccam.  Giorn.  viii,  Nov.  10 :  "  lo  ho  lesti  [mii 
lung  liiift]  ricevute  letlerc  di  Messina."  For  time  present,  the 
passage  in  the  text  serves  as  an  instance;  and  for  time  future, 
see  Franco  Sacchetti,  Nov.  147:  "  E  c' 6  la  piii  bella  novella 
che  voi  udiste  mai :  che  'I  tale  paaseri)  tcsti  qui  [wUl  pais  this 
way  before  lung\,  che  vien  dal  luogo  suo,  ed  haasi  piene  le 
brache  [his  breeches  full]  d'  uova." 

ipiaggia  :   Buti  thinks  that  this  is  spoken  o[  Boniiace  VIII, 
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Alte  lerri  lungo  tejnpu  Ic  fronti,  70 

who  was  Pope  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Biaiithi,  and 
was  the  prime  mover  of  it.  The  words  the  Usli  pinggia  mean 
one  "who  at  the  present  time  is  standing  half  way  between 
the  two  parties,"  because  piaggiare  is  to  sail  between  the  shore 
and  the  deep  sea.  Boccaccio,  commenting  on  this  passage 
says  that  piaggiiirc  Is  used  when  speaking  of  one  who  pretends 
to  desire  sreatly  that  which  he  docs  not  really  desire,  or  who 
seems  to  hope  that  something  wil!  succeed,  which  in  reality 
he  desires  may  fail.  This  is  just  what  some  declare  tbat  Pope 
Boniface  did  in  the  feud  between  the  Dianchi  and  the  Nrri, 
when  he  made  a  show  of  equal  tenderness  to  each  of  the 
parlies,  and,  to  bring  about  peace  between  them,  he  sent  the 
Cardinal  d'  Acquasparta  to  Florence,  and  after  him  Charles  de 
Valois ;  but  this  impartiality  was  false,  seeing  that  he  inclined 
with  his  whole  mind  to  the  side  of  the  Ntri.  Blanc  (Saggio, 
Vcrsiu'u  di  Ocdoni)  remarks  that  as  piaggiare  is  derived  from 
the  Low  Latin  words  ptagia  and  ptaga,  "  the  sea-shore,"  the 
word  can  only  mean  to  keep  oneself  along  the  shore,  and 
would  more  especially  be  applied  to  one,  who  with  evil  intent, 
watches  for  the  time  and  place  of  coming  ashore,  and  therefore 
one  naturally  asks  to  whom  must  be  attributed  a  similar  de- 
meanour towards  Florence.  Among  the  ancient  Commentators, 
Benvenulo  and  the  Ollinin,  followed  by  many  uf  the  moderns, 
understand  tal  to  refer  to  Charles  de  Valois.  But  it  is  nearly 
impossible  that  at  the  beginning  of  ijoo,  the  supposed  date  of 
the  vision,  Charles  de  Valois  could  have  the  smallest  inkling 
of  being  summoned  by  the  Pope,  occupied,  as  he  then  was, 
with  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  besides,  there  is  no  reason  to 
say  that  when  he  did  move  to  Florence,  he  went  backwards 
and  forwards  to  watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  Thia 
crafty  conduct  agrees  far  better  with  the  policy  of  the  Pope, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  at  him  that  Dante  levelled  these  words, 
just  as  Buti  and  Boccaccio  understood  Ihem,  and  which  are 
further  confirmed  in  Piir.  xvi\,  49-51  : — 

"Questo  si  vuole,  questn  gi^  si  cerca, 
"-  E  tosto  verri  fatto,  a  chi  ci6  pensa 

L4  dove  Cristo  tutto  di  si  merca." 
Longfellow  !in  some  supplementary  notes  published  by  the 
American  Dante  Society,  1885)  suggests  that  piaggia  may  be 
a  metaphor  from  falconry  (a  favourite  subject  of  course  with 
Dante),  in  which  "  coasting"  is  equivalent  to  "hovering  over." 
He  quotes:  "  wiil  coast  {var.  Icct.  'cost')  my  crown."  (Henry 
VI,  Part  iii,  Act  i,  sc.  i).  Compare  also  Milton,  Par.  LosI, 
ili,  69-72 : — 
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Tenendo  I'  altra  sotlo  gravi  pesi,* 

Catnc  chc  di  cl6  pianga,  e  che  ne  adontt.t 

Then,  later  on,  within  three  years  {tit.  suns),  this 
party  is  destined  to  fall,  and  the  other  (the  Nerl) 
to  come  uppermost  by  means  of  the  power  of  one 
who  juat  now  is  tacking  about  (from  one  party  to 
the  other).  iThis  party,  the  Neri)  will  hold  its 
head  high  for  a  long  time,  keeping  the  other  under 
heavy  burdens,  however  much  it  (the  White  party) 
may  weep  thereat,  and  however  much  it  may  feel 
shame  and  resentment  for  il. 


I  Car 

~     whether  there  are  any  virtuous  men  left  in  Florence. 

Giusti  son  due.^  ma  non  vi  sono  Intesi : 

"  He  then  survey'd 
Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
Coasting  the  wall  of  Heaven  on  this  side  Night 
In  the  dun  air  sublime." 
•joHo  gravi  pesi:  Compare  Dinn  Compagni,  Crvii.  iii,  cap, 
xxiii:  "  Vacante  In  Imperio  per  la  morte  di  Federico  ii,  coloro, 
chc  a  parte  di   Imperio  altendeano,  lenuti  sotla  gravi  pesi,  e 
quasi  venuti  meno  in  Toscana  e  Cieilia,"  etc. 

^  lie  aditnti :  Ailantan  is  both  active  and  neuter,  but  is  used 
here  as  a  neuter  verb,  and  expresses  both  rage  and  shame. 
Compare  Purg.  xvij,  m,  iti  :— 

"  Ed  e  chi  per  ingiuria  par  ch'  adonti 

Si  chc  si  fa  della  vendetta  ghiotto." 
These  are  the  only  two  instances  of  Dante's  use  of  adonlare 
in  the  D.  C,  and  the  Gran  Ditionario,  in  quoting  them,  s.  v. 
adoHtare,  §  4,  remarks :  "  In  questi  due  dice  scntimcnto  grave 
d'  onta  ricevuta  o  figoralasi," 

^Giusti  iuH  due:  Benvenuto  thinks  that  although  Dante  is 
silent  as  to  the  names  of  these  two  persons,  he  probably  was 
indicating  himself  and  his  friend  Guide  Cavalcanti,  who,  as  he 
says  of  them,  de  rd  vcrilaU  Umport  illo  eraiil  duo  oeiili  Florentia. 
But  Isidor  Del  Lungo,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Chronicle  of 
Dino  Compagni  i\\,  515],  alluding  to  the  above  conjecture,  as 
also  to  the  possibility  of  Dino  Compagni  himself,  as  a  just 
and  upright  chronicler,  being  referred  to,  dismisses  these  and 
similar  theories  by  saying:  "lo  temo  che  la  prudente  cntica 
debba  rinunclarc  all'  interprctazionc  di  quel  verso:  nel  quale. 
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SupL-rbia,*  invidia  ed  avarUia  sono  t 
Lc  tre  faville  che  hanno  i  cori  acceai," — 
Qui  pose  fine  al  lagrimabil  Buono. 

Two  just  persons  there  are,  but  they  are  not 
listened  to  there  (in  Florence) :  Arrogance,  Envy, 
and  Avarice  are  the  three  sparks  that  have  en> 
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fors'  anco,  I'  Alighieri  voile  semplicemente,  e  senza  allusioni 
pepBonali,  signiRcare  che  in  si  grande  cittadinanza  t]  numero 
dc'  giusli  era  piccolissimo,  e  quasi  nullo ;  e  quei  pochissimi. 
non  ascollati."    Some  see  an  analoRj-  with  Purg.  vi,  120. 

''SuptrbM,  invidia  ed  avariiia  :  Compare  G.  Villani,  viii,  ft8: 
"  Quests  avverslld  c  pericolo  del  la  nostra  cilti  non  fu  senza 
giudicio  di  Dio,  per  molti  peccati  eommessi  per  la  superbia  e 
invidia  e  avarizia  de'  nostri  allora  viventi  cittadini."  And 
in  cap.  g6  (^ibid.)  he  repeats  ;  "  Per  le  peccale  della  superbia, 
c  invidia,  c  avarizia  c  altri  vizi  che  regnavano  ira  loro,  erano 
partiti  in  sett  a." 

t  sono  :  The  fact  of  this  beinft  in  the  present  Icnse  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  which  wc  shall  see  laid  down 
(Canto  x)  by  Farinata  degli  Uberti  as  to  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  IS  vouchsafed  to  spirits  in  Hell  respecting  things 
passing  on  earth.  Uante  observing  that  Farinata  asks  him 
questions  about  the  presenl  state  of  Florence,  though  showing 
himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Ihe  past  and  future,  puts 
this  question  to  him  [tnj.  x,  95-99):— 

"'Solvetemi  quel  nodo, 

Che  qui  ha  inviluppala  mia  senlenza. 
E'  par  che  voi  veggiate,  se  ben  odo, 

Dinanzi  quel  che  il  tempo  seco  adduce, 

E  nel  presente  tenete  altro  modo.'" 
To  which  Farinata  replies  (ibid.  ioo>i05) : — 

'■'  No!  vefigiain,  come  quei  ch'  ha  mala  luce, 

Le  cose,'  disse,  '  che  ne  son  lontano ; 

Cotanto  ancor  ne  spicnde  il  sommo  Uuce; 
Quando  s'  appressano,  o  son,  lutto  f  vano 

Nostro  intellelto  ;  e  s'  altri  non  ci  apporta. 

Nulla  sapem  di  vostro  slalo  umano." 
Ciacco's   knowledge,   therefore,   of  events   that  were   actually 
taking  place  in  Florence  at  that  time  rather  clashes  with  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Farinata. 

There  may  be  some  evidence  here  of  the  "mark  of  discon- 
tinuity between  Cantos  vii  and  viii,"  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Moore, 
{Studies  in  Dante,  Second  Series,  iSgg,  pp.  169-171). 
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kindled  the  hearts   (of  the  citizens)."     Here  he 
made  an  end  of  his  strain  of  lamentation, 

Dante  has  obtained  from  Ciacco  a  general  state- 
ment about  events  in  Florence,  but  he  is  anxious  to 
know  in  what  part  of  the  unseen  world  he  will  find 
the  shades  of  certain  jjreat  Florentine  citizens  ;  so 
as  to  be  assured  whether  they  are  lost  or  saved. 

Ed  to  a  lui : — "  Ancor  vo'  che  m'  insegni, 
E  che  di  pifi  parlar  mi  facci  done* 
Farinata  t  e  Tegghiaio,  I  che  fur  si  degni, 

Jacopo  Kusticucci,  Arrigog  e  it  Mosca,{{  So 


*  mi  facci  dona :  At  I'loretice/nrr  hw  rtgalo  is  a  regular  idiom 
for  "to  do  a  favour."  The  remarif  "If  I  come  into  your 
neiRhbourhood,  1  will  pay  you  a  visit,"  would  at  once  clicil 
the  courteous  reply,  "  Mi  fari  un  regalo  davvero,"  %.e.  "  You 
will  give  me  a  real  pleasure." 

f  Parinala  degli  Uberti,  the  great  Ghibelline  leader,  whose 
condition  among  the  Hereaiarcha  in  the  City  of  Dis  will  be 
described  in  Canto  x. 

X  Tt^ghiaio :  The  word  must  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable, 
Tegghiai'.  The  terminations  aio,  oi<;  uia.  were  commonly  used 
as  monosyllables  by  the  Tuscan  poets.  See  primaio  {Fiirg. 
xiv,  66);  ihccllaluiv  [J'<xr.  xv,  iio):  and  Piitoia  in  a  verse 
of  Petrarch.  They  were  pronounced  prinuti' ;  Vccellatoi',  and 
Ptitoi'. 

Both  Tegghiaio  Aldubrandi  and  Jacopo  Rusticucci  will  be 
found  amongst  the  Violent  against  Nature  in  Inf.  xvi. 

^Arrigo :  This  personage  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Oderigo 
Fiianti,  a  member  of  the  very  nnowned  Ghibelline  family  of 
that  name,  and  together  with  Mosca  (see  next  note),  one  of 
the  murderers  uf  Uuondelmonte,  whose  assassination  was  the 
beginning  of  the  long  strife  between  the  Guelph  and  the 
Ghibelline  factions  in  Tuscany.  Dante  does  not  mention  him 
again. 

IIA/ojcu  de'  Lamberti  must,  says  Benvenuto,  be  silently 
coupled  with  Arrigo.  as  he  was  with  him  in  the  same  crime. 
Sec  (liov.  V'illani,  v,  38;  and  compare  the  description  of  the 
woeful  plight  of  Mosca  among  the  Diaseminators  of  Discord 
in  inf.  Kxviii,   103-109: — 

O 
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E  gli  altri  che  a  ben  far  poser  gl'  ingegni,  * 
Ditnrai  ove  sono,  e  fa  ch'  io  li  conoaca ; 
Che  gran  diaio  mi  stringe  di  sapere, 
Se  il  ciel  gli  addolcia  o  Io  inferno  gli  attoaca." — 

And  1  to  him  :  "  1  wish  thee  jel  to  instruct  me, 
and  that  thou  do  me  the  favour  of  speaking 
further.  Farinata  and  Tegghiaio,  who  were  so 
worthy,  Jacopo  Kusticucci,  Arrigo  and  Mosca,  and 
the  others  who  gave  their  minds  lo  doing  good, 
teH  me  where  they  are,  and  contrive  that  I  may 
know  them  ;  for  great  desire  constrains  me  to 
find  out  whether  Heaven  doth  soothe,  or  Hell 
empoison  them." 

Ciacco  speedily  undeceives  Dante  as  to  any  hope 
of  their  salvation  ;  and  after  an  entreaty  that  Dante 
will,  on  his  return  to  earth,  mention  Ciacco's  name 
to  those  who  knew  him,  he  sinks  back  into  his 
wonted  torment. 

E  qucgli:— "  Ei  son  tra  le  anime  piti  nere  ;t  85 

"Ed  un  ch'  avea  1'  una  e  1'  altra  man  mozza, 
Levando  i  monchenn  per  1'  aura  fosca, 
SI  che  il  sangue  facea  la  f  iccia  sozzb, 
Gndi)  ;  '  Ricordera  li  anche  del  MoBca. 
Che  dissi.  laaso  !   Capo  ha  cosa  fatla. 
Che  fu  il  mat  seme  per  la  genie  tosca.' 
Ed  io  gli  a^giunsi :  '  E  morte  di  tua  schiatta.'  " 
*a  hen  far  poitr  gP  mgegni :   Dante  is  only  speaking  of  their 
civic  merits,  which  seem  to  have  been  widely  known  ;  lie  was 
apparently  unaware  of  the  hideous  crimes  of  which  they  were 
secretly  guilty,  and  asks  his  questions  about  their  condition, 
not  knowing  whether  they  are  in  Heaven,  or  Hell  ;  though  the 
words /a  ch'  io  li  conosca  addressed  to  an  inmate  of  Hell,  would 
hardly  seem  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  Dante  could  hope 
that  they  were  saved. 

iira  le  iiniinc  piii  ntrc :  A  reviewer  of  my  first  edition 
censured  me  for  translating  this  in  the  superlative,  whereas, 
according  to  him  (an  Englishman),  it  signifies  the  comparative. 
Being  desirous  of  putting  myself  right  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  think  Italians  the  best  judges  of  their  own  language—  I 
care  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  OUendorf-taught  experts— 1 
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Diversa  *  colpa  gill  li  grava  al  fondo  : 
Se  tanto  acendi,  IJ  potrai  vedere. 
Ma  quando  tu  sarai  ncl  dolce  mundo,f 


wrote  to  my  friend  Professor  Scherillo,  and  have  received 
from  him  the  following  answer,  in  which,  after  telling  me  that 
he  had  consulted  Professors  D'  Ovidio  and  Porena,  he  says  : 
"  We  all  three  agree  that  the  sentence  has  the  true  and  special 
force  of  the  superlative.  Dante  did  not  ask  Ciacco:  'Tell  me 
if  these  shades  are  with  thee  here^point  them  out  to  me,' 
but  what  he  did  say  was  :  '  Tell  me  where,  that  is.  in  what 
place  beyond  the  grave  [ih  qual  luogo  delt  otircloinba],  they 
are,  and  give  me  some  idea  of  how  1  can  identify  them  [for 
they  all  three  belonged  to  the  preceding  generation].  Dante 
is  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  in  Hell  at  all— as  to 
whether  Heaven  soothes  them  fg/i  addukia],  or  Hell  cm- 
poisons  them  (g/i  aWuicii].'  Ciacco's  answer  is  in  effect  this: 
'You  talk  lo  me  about  their  being  in  Heaven!  ah  1  very  far 
from  it !  Not  only  are  thej"  in  Hell,  but  in  the  Tartarean 
Hell — in  Hell  proper — within  the  City  of  Dis— among  the 
worst  sinners  in  it.'  Notice  the  progression.  'Among  the 
blackest  souls  (1.  85) '  ;  '  weighs  them  down  to  the  nethermost 
depth  '1.  86)';  'if  thou  descend  so  far  (1.  87),'  All  these 
expressions  show  that  the  three  of  whom  Dante  has  enquired, 
are  among  the  worst  sinners,  and  not  merely  '  more  black '  than 
the  Gluttonous.  '  Not  only  are  they  not  with  me,'  says  Ciacco, 
'  but  they  are  not  even  among  the  Incontinent.  If  you  want 
to  see  them,  you  must  go  down  into  Hell  proper,  among  the 
lilackcsl  souls;  and  only  if  you  are  able  to  go  so  far  down, 
have  you  a  chance  of  seeing  them.'  In  short,  U  anime  piil  nere 
are  those  within  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Dis;  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  opinion  of  D'  Ovidio,  Porena  and  myself,  the 
sentence  has  a  superlative  value,  and  you  were  perfectly  right 
in  translating  it  as  you  did,  and  would  be  quite  wrong  to  alter 
it  now." 

*  Diverm  :  Diveno  has  many  meanings,  but  as  used  in  this 
passage  I  feel  little  doubt  that  it  emphasises  the  fact  that  the 
persons  alluded  to  are  undergoing  their  punishments  in  dif- 
ferent Circles  in  Hell  for  crimes  differing  the  one  from  the 
other.  I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Blanc,  who  (Voc.  Dalit.) 
instances  the  use  of  the  word  as  meaning  "that  which  differs 
from  alt  one  knows,  hence,  horrible,  hideous,  frightful,  ghastly ; 
Germ,  grtisslkh.  cntartslkli."  Witle  translates  '^  vtrschUdcnarl' 
gt  Schuld." 

fdvUt  nuindu  :  Compare  I.  51,  where  Ciacco  speaks  of /a  vita 
Serena;  &ad  Inf.  x,  8z,  where  Parinata  says  to  Dante  :— 
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Pregoti  *  che  alia  mente  altrui  mi  rechi : 
Pi^  non  Cl  dico  e  piu  non  ti  rispondo."^  90 

GIl  diritii  occhi  torse  allora  in  bicchi :  f 

Guardommi  un  poco,  e  poj  chino  la  testa; 
Cadde  con  cssa  a  par  degli  altrl  cicchi. 

And  he:  "They  are  among  the  blackest  spirits; 
crime  of  different  kinds  weighs  them  down  to  the 
nethermost  depth  :    if  thou  descend  so  far,  thou 

"  E  ac  tu  mai  nel  dolcc  mondo  regge." 
"  Possiam  da  questc  parole comprendere  quanta  sia  I"  amaritu- 
dine  della  pene  infornaii,  quando  quests  anima  chiama  questo 
mondo  dolce,  nel  quale  non  £  eosa  alcuna,  altro  che  plena 
d'  angoscia  di  tristizia  e  di  miseria."  These  words  were  written 
by  Boccaccio  in  his  Commentary,  probably  in  the  very  last 
weeks  of  his  life,  and  in  Ihem,  and  in  the  chapter  (pp.  26-44) 
that  follows,  which  is  a  religious  disquisition  on  the  sin  of  ihe 
Gluttonous,  who  misused  the  good  gifts  of  the  Almighty,  few 
Would  recognise  ihe  pleasure-loving  Boccaccio,  unless  they 
realise  that  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  deep 
contrition  for  the  voluptuous  self-indulgence  of  his  early  life. 

*  Pregoli,  et  seq. :  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  wish  to  be 
remembered  on  earth  is  only  found  in  Hell  among  the  least 
guilty  offenders,  such  as  Ciacco,  and  I'ier  dellc  Vigne  (xiii,  55) ; 
and  among  a  few  others  who  wish  Iheir  literary  f>cv,  irg),  or 
political  (xvi,  85)  renown  not  to  be  forgotten.  In  Lower  Hell, 
Caccianimico  (xviii,  46),  Guido  da  Montefeltro  ixjtvii,  6i-66), 
and  the  Traitors  in  the  ice,  wish  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  In 
Purgatory  some  desire  that  intercessions  should  be  made  for 
them,  but  in  Paradise  there  is  no  such  wish  expressed,  except 
that  Cacciaguida  IPar.  xv,  91)  reminds  Dante  that  he  ought  to 
offer  up  prayers  for  Aldighiero,  Dante's  great-grandfather  and 
Cacciaguida's  son,  that  his  penance  in  Purgatory  might  be 
shortened.  Tasso  in  his  marginal  notes  on  Danle  says  of  this 
passage  :  "  Privi  del  vero  bene,  ne  desiderano  almeno  1'  ombra, 
la  quale  dagli  eletti  e  da  que'  che  sono  nel  Purgatorio  non  b 
desiderata." 

i  GU  diritii  ocihi  lorsc  .  .  .  in  biechi :  Gelli  says  that  Ciacco 
may  have  looked  askance  for  one  of  two  causes,  either  from 
the  sudden  grief  of  seeing  Danle  about  to  depart,  and  bitterly 
reflecting  that  he  could  not,  like  him,  return  to  earth  in  peni- 
tence ;  or,  merely  from  that  turning  away  the  eyes  that  people 
make,  when  they  are  enduring  suffering  that  ia  almost  in- 
tolerable. 
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mayest  see  them.  But  when  thou  art  (back)  in 
the  sweet  world,  1  pray  thee  that  thou  bring  me  to 
the  recollection  of  others  ;  more  I  tell  thee  not, 
and  more  I  answer  thee  not."  He  then  turned 
aslant  his  eyes  (which  had  been  gazing  at  me) 
straight :  looked  at  me  for  awhile,  and  then  bowed 
his  head  r  (and)  fell  with  it  to  the  level  of  the 
other  blinded  (spirits). 

The  Gluttonous  were  all  lying  with  their  faces  in 
the  mud,  by  which  they,  and  with  them  Ciacco,  were 
blinded.  Figuratively,  as  they  had  never  in  life 
raised  their  eyes  from  the  earth,  so  must  ihey  now 
look  upon  that,  and  naught  else. 


Division  IV. — Benvenuto  remarks  that  the  digres- 
sion which  follows  does  not  seem  quite  pertinent  to 
the  subject  that  has  been  treated  before  this  point, 
and  he  thinks  that  Dante  has  wandered  somewhat 
away  from  it.  The  conversation  is  commenced  by 
Virgil  telling  Dante  that  Ciacco  will  not  stir  again 
from  his  recumbent  posture  until  the  Last  Day. 

E  il  duca  disae  a  me:—"  Pii  non  ai  desta* 

Di  qua  dal  suon  dell'  angelica  tromba ;  t  95 


*  Pill  non  si  data  :  This  is  a  common  idiom  for  nc>ii  iideUeri. 
1  well  recollect  hearing  one  woman  of  the  people,  across  a 
small  street  near  the  market  at  Florence,  begjjinR  another  one 
not  to  knock  too  loud  at  the  door  of  a  neighbouring  house  for 
fear  of  waking  up  a  sick  woman  who  was  asleep.  She  said: 
"  Faccia  pianino,  Assunta,  .se  n6  la  si  de^ta  la  Carla,"  which, 
freely  translated,  was  equivalent  to  'Please  knotk  softly, 
AsEunta,  or  else  you'll  wake  up  Carlu,"  lit.  "or  else  she,  the 
Charlotte  or  Caroline,  will  wake  herself  up." 

\  an^elita  Iromba  :  Compare  Matt,  xxiv,  51:  "And  he  shall 
send  hisangelswilha  great  aound  of  a  trumpet."  And  i  Cor.  xv, 
51,  52  :  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump: 
for   the   trumpet   shall  sound,   and   the  dead   shall  be  raised 
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Qtiando  vcrr^  la  nimica  podcBta,* 
Ciascun  rilroveri)  la  tnsta  tomba. 

Ripiglicr^  t  sua  came  e  sua  figura, 
Udir&  quel  che  in  eterno  rimbomba." — 

And  the  Leader  said  to  me;  "He  will  awake  no 

more  on  this  side  of  (i.e.  until)  the  angelic  trump; 
when  the  judge  shall  come  (that  to  sinners  is) 
hostile,  then  shall  each  spirit  find  again  its  dreary 
tomb,  will  resume  its  Hesh  and  its  outward  sem- 


incorruptible,  and  wc  kHhII  be  chanRed."  And  i  Thess.  iv,  16  : 
"  I'or  (be  Lord  himself  ^hall  descend  from  beavcn  with  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
God." 

* poiUstn  for  poUsLi,  "power."  I  do  not  sec  why  this  word 
should  not  be  translated  "Judge,"  only  that  I  have  never 
found  any  Italian  Commentator  who  takes  this  view.  PoilcsIA 
was  the  title  f;iven  to  the  chief  magistrate,  not  only  in  medi- 
a;val  Florence,  but  also  in  other  Italian  cities.  The podtstd  was 
always  an  alien  to  the  Stale  he  was  called  upon  lo  rule,  party 
jealousy  running  too  high  in  those  days  for  the  unanimous 
election  of  any  native  citizen.  La  nimicii  f-odesia  might, 
although  in  the  feminine,  mean  "a  hostile  judge."  See  Gran 
Dizionario,  s.v.  Podislii,  ij  2:  "Si  usava  nel  fern,  anche  per 
indicare  il  supremo  ma(;istrato  d'  una  cilld;  e  pare  che  sol- 
lanto  piii  lard i  si  udoprassc  nel  maschilt."  Several  illustrations 
of  this  use  arc  given.  And  further  on:  "  Podhia  per  Podtsta, 
non  t  per  la  rima;  ma  aveva  a  esser  viva  come  Trinita,  e 
Felicita.''  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  when  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  spoken  of,  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  t.g.  La 
Sanlhsitiia  Trinita:  but  when  a  Church,  or  a  building,  or  a 
square,  dedicated  lo  the  Trinity  is  mentioned,  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  syllable,  t.^.  Pinilc  Saii'la  Trinita  at  Florence ;  but  Ibis 
is  only  the  case  if  Trinita  is  preceded  by  Santa,  failing  which, 
even  (or  a  building,  the  accentuation  would  be  'Innitil. 

"^  RipiglicrA  sua  came  i  sua  figura  :  This  line  is  explained 
106-1 1 1,  on  which  see  note.  The  Suicides  in  Ihe  Seventh 
Circle  would  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  lor  in  Canto 
xiii,  103-105,  Pier  delle  Vigne,  speaking  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  dead,  says ; — 

"  Come  r  altre  verrem  per  nostre  spoglie. 

Ma  non  perfi  ch'  alcuna  sen  rivesla  ; 

Chi  non  c  giuslo  aver  ci6  ch'  uom  si  toglie." 
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blance,  and  hear  that  (sentence]  that  will  revec- 
berate  into  eternity, 

While  Virgil  is  speaking  these  words,  the  Poets 
have  walked  away  from  the  spot  where  they  have 
left  Ciacco,  and  Dante  asks  Virgil  whether  the  con* 
dition  of  those  in  Hell  will  undergo  any  change  after 
the  Resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Si  trapassammn  per  soita  iiiislura  loo 

Deir  ombre  c  della  pioggia  a  pass!  lenti, 
Toccando  un  poeo  la  vita  futura;* 
Perch'  io  dissi : — "  Maestro,  esti  tormentj 
Crcsccranno  ei  dopo  la  gran  Ecnlenza. 
O  fien  minori.  o  saran  si  cocenli  ?  " —  105 

So  passed  we  on  through  (that)  filthy  compound 
of  the  shades  and  the  sleel,  with  lingering  steps, 
touching  somewhat  on  the  life  to  come.  Where- 
upon 1  said  :  "  Master,  will  these  torments,  after 
the  great  Sentence,  increase,  or  diminish,  or  will 
they  be  as  burning  (as  they  are  now,  i.e.  un- 
changed) ?  " 

Virgil  explains  that  the  torments  of  the  damned 
will  certainly  become  worse,  from  causes  perfectly 
natural,  and  he  refers  Dante  to  Aristotle  in  corrobo- 
ration of  his  assertion. 

Ed  egli  a  mc : — "  Ritoma  a  tua  sciertia.t 

*  Toccando  .  .  .  la  vita  fuiura  :  Dante's  ideas  on  the  future 
life  are  given  by  him  in  Conv.  ii,  9,  II.  49  el  scq. 

^  tua  icienza  :  Most  Commentators  understand  this  to  mean 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  embodied  in  that  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  Tempk  Edition  of  the  Inferno  in  a  note  on  this 
passage  says  that  "these  lines  are  clear  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  ver.  98  and  with  Par.  xiv.  45."  See  that  passage 
(11.43-45):- 

■'Come  la  came  gloriosa  e  santa 

Fia  rivestila,  la  nostra  persona 
Piu  ^rata  fia  per  esscr  tulta  e  quanta." 
In   both  these   passages    Dante  is   evidently  referring  to  St. 
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Che  vuol,  quanto  la  cosa  e  piii  pcrfi-tta. 
Piu  senta  il  bene,  e  cosi  la  doglienia,* 
Tuttochc  questa  gente  maledetfa 

In  vera  perfezion  giammai  non  vada,  no 

Di  li,  piu  che  di  qua,+  esaere  aspetta." — 

And  he  to  me:  "  Return  to  thy  Science  (('.f.  the 
Atiaiotelian  philosophy),  which  requires  ihal  the 
more  perfect  a  thing  is,  the  more  is  its  sense  of 
pleasure,  and  so  of  pain  ;  although  these  accursed 
people  can  never  arrive  at  true  perfection,  (yet) 
they  CNpect  to  be  more  complete  hereafter  than 
now  {lil.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Day  of  Judfjmcnt 
more  than  on  this  side  of  it)." 

Before  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  souls  in  Hell  lack 


ThomaH  Aquinas  (pars,  i,  qu.  ;ic,  Art.  4):  "Anima,  cum  sit 

para  humanae  naturae,  non  habet  naturalem  perfectionem, 
nisi  secundum  quod  e%t  corpori  unila."  And  ibid.  (pars,  i, 
2dac,  qu.  iv,  Art.  5):  "Desiderium  anlmac  separatae  lotaliter 
quie&cLt  ex  parte  uppetibili,  quia  habet  id  quod  auo  appetilui 
sufficit  ;  Bed  non  totaliler  requiescit  ex  parle  appetentia,  quia 
illud  bonum  non  possidel  secunduni  omnein  modum,  quo 
possidere  vellet.  Et  ideo,  corpore  resumplo,  beatlludo  crescit, 
non  intensive,  sed  extensive."  P.  Fanfani  {Studi  ed  Osser- 
vasitiiii  .  .  .  sofira  it  Usto  dcllt  open  di  Danti,  Firenze,  1873) 
thinks  that  by  lua  Virgil  jmplies  the  theological  science,  that 
belonged  to  Dante  as  a  Christian,  but  not  to  himself  as  a 
heathen.  Benvenuto  remarks  thut  a  good  instance  is  that 
Man,  the  more  perfect  being,  can  appreciate  the  delight  of  the 
sound  of  the  lyre  far  more  than  can  the  ass ;  c  cosi  la  doglicmu, 
meaning,  that  on  the  other  hand,  Man  is  far  more  sensitive 
than  ihe  ass,  to  grief  and  pain,  and  would  suffer  far  more  from 
hard  toil  or  from  stripes,  on  accnunt  of  the  nobility  of  hia 
composition  (profltr  nobilitatem  cotiifiUxionis). 

*  Piii  sinla  il  bene,  e  cos!  la  doglienxii  .■  Compare  St.  Augustine, 
In  Johannis  Evatig.  Tract,  xlix,  cap.  10 :  "  Sed  cum  facta  fucrit 
resurrectio,  et  bononim  gaudium  amplius  eril,  et  malorum 
lormenta  gras'tora;  quando  cum  corpore  torquebontur." 

^ Di  Id,  piii  ihe  di  qua.  et  seq,  :    In  Canto  x,   lo-iz,  Virgil 
tells  Dante  that  although  he  saw  the  burning  sepulchres  in 
the  City  of  Dis  lying  open  before  him,  yet  they  would  be  closed  I 
up  for  ever  when  the  spirits  returned  to  them  with  their  bodies  ( 
from  the  Valley  of  Jchoaaphat. 
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their  bodies,  but  when  they  have  resumed  them, 
they  will  then  have  attained  a  greater  perfection, 
though,  as  Benvenuto  says,  it  is  an  evil  and  a  hurtful 
perfection  {mala  et  damnosa),  and  consequently  they 
will  feel  their  torments  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
they  do  now. 

Dante   concludes  the    Canto  by  describing  their 
departure  from  the  Circle  of  the  Gluttonous,  and  the 
entrance  into  that  of  the  next  sin  punished. 
Noi  aggirammo  a  tondo*  quella  strada, 
Parlando  piii  assai  ch'  io  non  ridico; 
Vcnimmo  al  punto  dove  si  digrada  ; 
Quivi  trovammo  Pluto  t  i1  gran  nimico.J  iij 

*a  tondo :  Tommaaio  remarks  thai  when  the  Poets  had 
done  talking  to  Ciacco,  they  left  off  walking  among  the  shades, 
and  look  their  way  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Circle  until 
they  reached  the  descent. 

^ Pluto:  In  the  same  way  that  Dante  placed  Cerberus  as 
the  guardian  demon  at  the  entrance  to  the  Circle  of  the  Glut- 
tonous, so  now  he  places  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  as  Ihe 
guardian  of  the  Fourth  Circle,  where  the  Avaricious  and 
Prodigal  arc  punished.  It  is  probable  that  1 'ante  did  not 
very  clearly  distinguish  between  Plutus,  son  of  Ixion  and 
Demeter  (Ceres),  and  Pluto,  or  Hades,  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and 
Neptune.  Even  in  classical  times  there  was  confusion  between 
the  two.  Whether  Dante  intended  him  to  be  Plutus  or  Pluto, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  thought  of  him  as  represent- 
ing the  misuse  of  weahh.  The  name  of  Plutus  occurs  so 
seldom  among  Latin  authors  {says  Mr.  Tozer),  that  Ihe 
medizvals  can  hardly  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  but  Ihey 
would  have  been  aware  that  Pluto  was  associated  with  wtalth 
from  a  passage  in  Fulgentius,  quoted  by  Boccaccio  in  his  Dc 
Gtitcahgia  Dcorum,  Lib.  viii,  cap.  5  ;  "  Haec  ego  sic  inlelligcnda 
existimo  cum  juxia  Fulgenlium  Pluto  laiine  sonel  divitias,  et 
ideo  dispater  quasi  divitiarum  pater  a  latinis  appellctur."  It 
cannot  however  be  meant  by  Dante  that  this  is  Pluto,  the 
leading  spirit  in  Hell,  for  that  position  was  occupied  by 
Lucifer,  while  Plutus,  or  Pluto,  holds  quite  a  subordinate 
place. 

\il  gran  nimico :  Compare  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (t  Tim.  vi, 
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Readings  on  the  Inferno.         Canto  vi. 


We  kept  circling  along  that  way,  speaking  much 
more  than  I  (now)  repeat  :  and  came  to  the  point 
where  is  the  descent :  here  found  we  Plutus  the 
arch-enemy. 

Scartazzini  remarks  that  Plutus  manifests  himself 
as  an  enemy  of  peace  in  the  enigmatical  words  that 
he  utters  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Canto. 

lo) :  "For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  which 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 


END   OF   CANTO  VI, 


Canto  VII.        Readings  on  the  Inferno. 
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CANTO  Vll. 

THE  FOURTH  CIRCLE— THE  MISERS  AND  PkODlUALB-THE 
FIFTH  CIRCLE-THE  WRATHFUL-AI^O  THE  SULLEN 
OR  GLOOMY. 


In  this  Canto  are  related  the  punishments  of  the 
Misers  and  Prodigals  in  the  Fourth  Circle,  and 
afterwards  the  descent  of  the  Poets  into  the  Fifth 
Circle. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  five  parts: — 

In  Divhion  I.  from  ver.  i  to  ver,  15,'  an  account 
is  given  of  Plutus  or  Pluto,  the  Demon  presiding 
over  this  Circle. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  16  to  ver.  35,  Dante  de- 
scribes the  torments  of  the  Misers  and  the  Prodigals. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  36  to  ver.  66,  Virgil  tells 
Dante  that  the  misuse  of  riches,  both  by  Misers  and 
Prodigals,  is  particularly  to  be  found  among  the 
great  Dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  67  to  ver.  gg,  Dante  ob- 
tains from  Virgil  some  explanation  about  Fortune. 

In  Division  V,  from  ver,  100  to  ver.  130,  the  Poets 
descend  into  the  Fifth  Circle,  where  are  punished 
the  Wrathful,  as  well  as  the  Sullen  or  Gloomy. 

*  I  do  not  follow  Benvenuto  in  carrying  this  division  to  the 
end  of  ver.  18.  The  dcEcription  of  Plutus  ends  at  I.  ij,  and  1.  t6 
relates  the  descent  of  the  Poets  into  ihe  Tourlh  Circle,  and  is 
the  fitting  coniniencement  of  Division  1 1. 
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Headings  ott  the  hiferno.       Canto  vii. 


Division  I. — At  the  end  of  the  last  Canto  Dante 
and  Virgil,  when  about  to  descend  into  the  Fourth 
Circle,  found  themselves  opposed  by  Plutus,  the 
mythological  god  of  Riches,  and  who  is  the  ap- 
propriate guardian  of  the  place  where  the  misuse 
of  wealth  is  punished.  The  Canto  opens  with  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Plutus  [or,  as  some  think, 
Pluto,  see  note  on  last  line  of  Canto  vi],  to  arrest 
the  further  progress  of  the  Poets,  but  the  words  are 
apparently  a  jargon  as  unintelligible  as  those  uttered 
by  Nimrod  in  Inf.  xxxi,  67.  The  interpretation  in 
both  cases  has  puzzled  the  Commentators  from  the 
time  of  Dante  up  to  the  present  day.  The  words 
would  at  least  seem  to  be  a  warning  cr>'  to  the  Arch- 
fiend in  the  nethermost  Hell,  that  a  presumptuous 
mortal,  who  has  not  died  in  the  sin  of  Avarice,  is 
invading  his  dominions." 

•Since  I  wrote  Ihe  above.  Professor  Michcle  Scherillo,  of 
Naples  and  Milan,  has  kindly  sent  mc  a  recent  pamphlet  in 
which  he  gives  a  very  ingenious  cKplanation  of  these  mysterious 
words.  As  regards  />a/c,  he  aurees  with  the  old  Commentators 
in  deriving  it  from  the  papue  of  Ihe  Latin  dramalists,  and  the 
ironni  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  rendering  il  as  equivalent  lo  the 
Italian  old!  But  as  to  Salaii,  he  gives  a  totally  diHerent  in- 
terpretation, lakinn  "Satanas"  to  signify  "an  adversary,"  or 
"an  intruder,"  in  the  same  sense  as  we  find  it  in  the  Vulgate, 
with  which  Dante  would  be  perfectly  acquamted.  Compare 
3  Sam.  xix,  %2:  ''And  David  said,  What  have  I  to  do  with 
you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  ye  should  this  day  be  adversaries 
unto  me  ?  {cur efficimini  mihiin  iatan  ?). '  And  again  in  1  Kings, 
V,  4,  Solomon  writes  lo  Hiram :  "  But  now  the  Lord  my  God 
hath  given  me  rest  on  every  side,  so  thai  there  is  neither  ad- 
versarj'  or  evil  occurrcnt.  (Niim:  nultiii  rcqu'ttm  dedtl  Dominus 
Dens  mens  viihi  per  circuit iini  ;  ti  mm  est  salmi  ncque  iiccursiis 
mains)."  Furthermore  Professor  Scherillo  shows  that  by  cer- 
tain writers  and  Commentators,  anterior  to  Dante,  "  AUph" 
was  interpreted  as  an  exclamation  of  grief.  "AUph  est  inter- 
ieclio  dolentis,"  says  one  anonymous  writer,  and  "  Altppt  appo 


Canto  vn.       Readings  on  Ike  Inferno. 

— "  Rape  Salan,  pape  Satan  aleppe,"— 

Conii[n:i6  Pluto  colla  voce  chioccia.* 
E  quel  Savio  gentil,  +  che  tutto  seppe, 
Disse  per  confortarmi ; — "  Non  ti  noccia 

La  tiia  paura,  che,  poter  {  ch'  egli  abbia, 
Non  ti  torri  lo  scender  questa  roccia." — 

"  Pnf't  Sufan,  pape  Snlaii  uleppe,"  Plulus  began, 
with  his  grating  voice.  And  thai  noble  Sage,  who 
knew  all  things,  to  encourage  me,  said  :  "  Let  not 
thy  fear  trouble  thee,  for  be  his  power  what  it  may, 
yet  shall  he  not  hinder  thee  from  descending  this 
cliff." 

Benvenuto   points  out   how   much   rich   men  are 
inflated  with  ,piide,  and  that  according  to  Aristotle 


gli  Ebrei  advcrbium  daUnth,"  writes  another.  The  whole  line 
then,  according  to  him,  would  simply  be  the  warning  cry  which 
PlutUB  would  shout  out  as  the  sentry  or  guardian  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Fourth  Circle  :  "What  ho  !  an  enemy  I  What 
ho!  an  intruder!  Ah  .  .  .  ."  Professor  Scherillo  points  out 
moreover  thai  this  utterance  is  only  the  befimning  {camincib 
Plutoj  of  an  unfinished  sentence,  which  was  promptly  quashed 
by  Virgil  after  he  had  re-assured  Dante,  with  the  words  "  Taci, 
rmiUdetto  lupo  !  "  Dante  expressly  notes  also  that  Virgil  {'/utl 
Savio  genlil,  clu  iullo  seppe)  was  perfectly  able  to  understand  the 
language  in  which  Plutus  was  speaking. 

*chiticcia  :  Compare  Inf.  xxxii,  i  ;— 

"  Si  io  avessi  le  rime  asprc  e  chiocce,"  etc 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  "Life"  iVilii  di  Benvenulo  Cellini, 
Florence,  1832),  after  telling  a  fantastic  tale  of  certain  words 
or  rather  imprecations  that  he  heard  uUered  by  a  judge  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  justice  at  Paris,  which  reminded  him  of 
Plulus's  jargon  in  Dante's  poem,  mentions  that  he  himself  had 
an  assistant,  a  man  from  Perrara,  whose  name  was  Chioccia. 

f^entil:  Some  have  attempted  here  lo  interpret  the  word 
gmUl  as  "Oentile,"  but  as  Blanc  tVoeab.  Dant.)  points  out, 
such  an  interpretation  is  quite  out  of  place. 

I  poler  ch'  rgti  tibbiii  :  Lubin  explains  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand "  per  "  before  /Mitir.  Benvenuto  amplifies  thus  ;  "  Quani- 
vis  avancia  ait  potens,  adeo  quod  vincit  sacerdotcs  et  propnctas, 
tamen  non  poterit  vincere  te." 
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{Rhet.  ii,  i6,  §  8i).  they  would  seem  to  imagine  that, 

having  wealth,  they  possess  every  other  good  ;  and 
he  quotes  a  saying  that  the  wise  man  is  much  oftener 
to  be  met  at  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  than  the 
wealthy  at  the  houses  of  the  wise ;  and  hence  we 
see  that  V'irgil  has  these  ideas  in  his  mind  when  he 
peremptorily  silences  Plutus,  who,  on  hearing  that 
Virgil  comes  with  Divine  authority,  falls  down  in 
abject  terror  at  his  feet. 

Piii  si  rivolse  a  quel]'  enfiata  labbia,* 
E  disae: — "Taci,  maledetto  lupo,  t 

*qtteir  tnfiala  labbia  :  Mr.  Butler's  version  ol  these  words 
"  that  swollen  lip."  as  also  the  corresponding  passage  in  Purg. 
xxiii,  47,  where  he  renders  cambiala  labbia  "  altered  lip."  is  most 
misleading.  Lnbhia  never  means  "  lip  "  in  the  singular,  though 
it  does  in  the  plural.  In  the  singular  it  signifies  "counten- 
ance" [vo(/o],  and  Dante  uses  it  several  times  in  thai  sense. 
Compare  Seneca,  TliycsUs,  Act  iii,  5og  :— 

"  Ponite  inflatos  tumidosque  vultus." 
Compare  Inf.  xxv,  21  : — 

"  Inlin  dove  comincia  nostra  labbia," 
where  labbia  evidently  signifies  the  human  part  oftheCentaur'a 
two-fold  formation.     See  ['ilii  Nutim,  J  xxxii,  1.  108: — 

"  Vedendo  la  mia  labbia  tramurtita." 
Compare  also  the  Latin  (Js,  used  by  Synecdoche,  to  signify 
VhUhs. 

tBenvenuto  points  out  the  iippropriateness  of  the  epithet 
Wolf  to  Plutus,  the  symbolical  representative  of  wealth  mis- 
used, and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Canto  i,  49  51,  Avarice 
is  personified  by  a  wolf;  — 

"Ed  una  lupa,  ehe  di  tutte  brame 

Sembiava  carca  nella  sua  magrezza, 

E  molte  genti  fe'  gift  viver  grame." 
and  ibid,  97-99;— 

"  Ed  ha  natura  si  malvagia  e  ria, 

Che  mai  non  empie  la  bramosa  voglia, 

E  dopo  il  pasio  ha  piii  fame  che  pria." 
And  again  P»rg.  xx,  10-12: — 

"Maledetla  sie  tu,  antica  lupa, 

Che  piii  che  tutte  I'  altre  beslie  hai  preda, 

Per  la  tua  iame  senza  line  cupa." 


Canto  vii.        Readings  on  the  Inferno. 

Consuma  dentro  te*  con  la  tua  rabbia. 

Non  i  senza  cagion  1'  andare  al  cupo  : 
Vuolsi  netl'  alto  li  dove  MJchcIe  t 
Fe'  la  vendetta  del  superbo  striipo." — } 

Quali  g  dal  vento  le  ^onfiatc  vele 
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*  Comuma  dentro  le :  "Consume  thyself  inwardly."  Virgil  is 
commanding  Plutus  to  abstain  from  Riving  forth  any  more 
blasphemous  imprecations,  but  to  smother  them  within  him. 
Coniumiirsi  per  una  is  an  idiom,  and  at  Naples  a  young  girl 
pleading  to  be  allowed  to  marrj'  her  sweetheart,  will  say: 
"Ah!  pate  miol  i' me  so'  cunsumata  pe'  issol"  [Neapolitan 
for  (ssdJ"  i.f,  "  Ah,  my  father,  I  have  been  dying  of  love  for 
him."  Compare  Boccaccio,  Daam.  Oinrn.  ii,  Nov.  8:  "e  che 
dclla  mia  giovanezia  v'  incresca,  la  qual  veramente  come  11 
ghiaccio  al  fuoco  si  consuma  per  voi." 

tMiclifk:  Compare  Rev.  xii,  7-g:  "And  there  was  war  in 
heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  foughl  against  the  dragon; 
and  the  dragon  fought  and  hia  angela,  and  prevailed  not  : 
neither  was  their  place  found  anymore  in  heaven.  And  the 
great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil, 
and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  :  he  was  cast  out 
into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him." 

Xslriipo  a  metathesis  for  si upro  ''a  rape."  Mr.  Tozer  remarks 
that  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  "  whoredom  "  and  similar  words 
are  often  used  lo  signify  alienation  from  God.  The  Anonimo 
Fiiirenlino  says  that  Lucifer  attempted  to  violate  the  lleity  of 
Heaven,  which  is  uncorrupt  and  immaculate.  Benvenuto,  in 
very  similar  words,  contends  that  Satan  did  so,  in  that  he 
sought  to  make  himself  equal  to  the  Most  High.  St.  Augustine 
(Sernio  clxii.  i  Cor.  6;  vol.  7.  p.  783.  E)  writes:  "Ut  exinde 
facile  advtrtamus,  illam  esse  generalem  fornicationem  animae 
humanae,  qua  non  adherens  quisque  Deo,  adhaeret  mundo." 
Some  have  attempted  lo  derive  slriipo  from  the  Piedmonlese 
dialect-word  strap,  signifying  a  flock  of  sheep,  like  the  French 
Iroupeau,  and  applied  lo  the  troops  of  rebel  angels. 

§  Quali,  et  seq. :  On  this  leriiiia  .see  Venturi,  Siniil.  Danl.  p. 
■iii,  Sim.  370;  "Viva  la  similitudine  e  calzante  [appropriiilc\. 
Le  vele  gonfiale  dal  vento  danno  idea  dell'  ira  orgogliosa  di 
Pluto.  Se  r  albero  maestro,  cui  sono  raccomandatc,  a  un 
tratto  si  (iacca,  cascano  giu  d'  un  colpo  ravviluppate  ;  c  coal 
Pluto  cade  a  terra  domo  [for  domain^  c  quasi  raggomilolato 
[crouched  up  nil  of  a  heap] :  quelle  [the  sails]  rese  ormai  inutili ; 
queati  [PIulus]  non  piil  temibile." 
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Caggiono  awolte,  •  poiche  1'  alber  fiaeca  :t 

ThI  cadde  a  terra  la  fierB_erudel£.  15 

Then  turned  he  back  to  that  countenance  bloated 
(with  rage),  and  said  ;  "  Be  silent,  accursed  Wolf: 
with  thine  own  fury  consume  thyself  within.  Not 
without  cause  is  this  descent  into  the  Abyss  :  thus 
il  is  willed  on  high  there  where  Michael  executed 
the  vengeance  (of  God)  on  the  pride-begotten 
whoredom  (1.^.  on  the  wicked  Angels  who  rebelled 
against  God),"  Even  as  the  sails  inflated  by  the 
wind  fall  entangled  together  when  it  (the  wind) 
snaps  the  mast;  so  the  cruel  monster  fell  to  the 
earth. 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  the  epithet  crudele  is  meant 
to  express  tlie  torment  that  a  miser  inflicts  upon 
himself;  for  in  other  sins,  such  as  in  lasciviousness, 
gluttony  and  such  like,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  gratification,  but  the  miser  is  ever  suffer- 
ing from  care,  privation  and  toil. 

Division  II. — Plutus  being  overcome,  the  Poets 
enter  into  the  Fourth  Circle,  on  reaching  which, 
Dante  utters  an  exclamation  of  wonder  at  his  first 
sight  of  the  torment  of  the  Misers  and  Prodigals. 

Cosi  scendemmo  nella  quarta  laccB,| 

*avvolie;  Compare  Purg.  kv,  122,  123,  where  it  is  used  of 
the  tottering  legs  of  one  overcome  by  wine  or  sleep  :  — 
"e  con  le  gambc  avvolle 
A  guisa  di  cui  vino  o  sonno  piega." 

tr  iilhtr  fiaeca  :  Understand  the  sentence  thus;  "foichi  il 
vento  fiaeca  I'  uihtm."  Fiacciin  may  be  taken  as  a  neuter  verb, 
but  Casini  points  out  that  there  is  no  safe  authority  of  its  being 
BO  used  by  the  best  writers. 

\  taeca  :  Donkin  (Elyin.  Did.  Romance  Languiign),  quotes  the 
word  as  used  by  Dante,  and  derives  Jt  from  the  Greek  XoMor, 
"any  hollow,  a  hole,  pit,"  whence  we  have  the  Latin  Locus, 
todtmi.     Comoare  Inf.  xii,  11,  12; — 


Canto  VII.        Readings  on  lite  Infirno. 

?it;liando  piu  delta  dolente  ripa, 
Che  il  mal  dell'  universo  tutto  insacca. 
Ahi  gjustizia  di  Dio,  tante  chi  stipa* 

Nuove  IravBKlie  +  c  pcne,  quante  in  viddi  ? 
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"  E  in  ftu  la  punta  dclla  rotta  lacca 
L'  infamia  di  Creti  era  dislesa." 
The  Gran  Diitionariu  gives  the  meanings  of  "  Scfsii,  htoj^o  basso, 
ripii."  On  the  present  passage  see  Bull :  "  NcUa  quarta  lacca, 
cio5  nella  quarta  china,  o  scesa,  o  lama."  There  is  no  version 
better  ihan  Carlyle's  "concavity"  [which  is  also  ihe  right 
signification  of  conca  in  Canto  ix,  t6],  and  I  follow  it.  Lacca 
expresses  well  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  the  Circle,  and  rifa 
in  the  next  line,  the  sloping  bank  down  which  the  Poets  were 
making  their  way,  and  which  encloses,  as  in  a  bag  {itisacca), 
all  the  sins  o{  the  world. 

* slipa :  In  the  Cominentary  of  Giovanni  Batista  Gellt 
(Florence,  1887),  written  in  1554.  which  Scartazzini  says  is  so 
fuil  of  research  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
student  of  Dante,  Gelli  observes  of  this  passage,  that  when 
Uanle  considered  the  number  and  the  variety  of  the  torments 
that  he  saw  in  Hell,  there  came  upon  him  such  wonder  and 
awe,  that  he  raised  his  eyes  and  appealed  to  Divine  Justice 
to  tell  him  who  it  is  that  packs  and  presses  together  the  many 
toils  and  sufferings  ihat  met  his  eyes.  Gelli  says  (hat  is  the 
exact  meaninji;  of  sliparc,  which  by  sailors  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced slivan,  with  Ihe  signification  of  stowing  away  mer- 
chandise in  a  ship,  pressing  it  closely  together,  in  order  that 
it  may  occupy  less  space.  Hrom  (he  Italian  slivarc  and  the 
Spanish  (stivaJor  we  get  the  English  word  sttvtdon,  namely, 
one  who  stow.s  cargo  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  I  most  cordially 
agree  with  Scartaz^ini's  praise  of  Gelli.  who  was  a  Tuscan 
heart  and  soul.  Gelli  in  his  Commentary  urges  again  and  again 
the  necessity  of  interpreting  Dante's  words  from  Ihe  purely 
Tuscan  point  of  view,  Ihc  importance  of  which  too  many  of 
the  modern  translators  forget,  or  wilfully  ignore, 

f  Iravagtit  (for  trai-agli):  Dookin  gives  Ital.  travaglio  ;  Sp. 
Irabajti :  Pon.  Iraliilho ;  Prov,  trabalh,  trtbulli ;  French  init'oi/, 
Engl,  travail  and  Iravrl.  etc.  The  Troubadours  frequently 
used  trcbaiha  or  triibalha  for  trtbalh.    See  Armand  de  Marueil: — 

"  Si  sen  d'  amor  las  irabalhas  ni'  lo  maus." 
And  J.  Esteve : — 

"  Quant  a  sas  grans  dolors 
E  Irebalhfls  e  plors." 
(Quoted  by  Kaynouard  (Ltxique  HtiiHon,  Paris  1S43,  vol.  v,  p. 
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E  pcrchj  noatra  colpa  at  ne  ticipa  ?* 

Thus  descended  we  into  the  fourth  concavity, 
making  more  way  down  that  slope  of  misery, 
which  encloses  all  the  evil  of  the  universe.  Ah  1 
Justice  of  God,  who  (but  Thou)  can  crowd  together 
so  many  new  torments  and  pains  as  I  saw?  and 
why  does  our  transgression  thus  destroy  us  ? 

The  sinners  in  this  Circle  are  divided  into  two 
companies,  and  are  compelled  to  roll  heavy  weights 
along  the  ground.  Their  punishment  is  the  same, 
for  both  the  Misers  and  the  Prodigals  misused  their 
possessions.  To  each  company  is  assigned  the  half 
of  the  Circle,  and,  as  one  band  roll  their  burdens  to 
the  right,  and  the  other  band  to  the  left,  it  follows 
that  they  meet  at  the  opposite  point,  where  a  col- 
lision ensues ;  and,  as  the  two  companies  wheel 
round  to  turn  back,  each  assails  the  other  with  bitter 
recrimination.  Dante  compares  their  unceasing 
round  to  the  dance  called  the  rtdda,  and  their  shock 
at  meeting  to  the  concussion  between  the  opposing 
currents  of  the  two  seas  at  Chaiybdis  in  the  Straits 
of  Messina. 

Come  fa  I'  onda  Ik  sovra  Cariddi,'!' 

392),  Dr.  Moore  writes  to  me  on  the  above,  thai  the  interest- 
ing interchange  of  Iravail  and  Iruvel  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  discomforts  of  the  latter  in  former  daj's. 

*  nostra  colf-a  si  ne  icipa :  Gelli  says  thai  Dante,  on  lowering 
his  eyes  again,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  evil. doing  is 
what  80  consumes  and  destroys  us  in  divers  pains  and  tor- 
ments. He  adds  that  scipare  in  Italian  means  nothing  else 
than  what  the  Latins  call  dissipare,  "  cioe  mandar  male  e 
disperdere."  Benvenuto  informs  his  readers  that  at  Florence 
a  woman  who  has  had  a  miscarriage  is  said  to  be  scipata.  In 
modern  Florentine  she  would  be  said  to  be  sciiipata,  i.t.  spoilt, 

i  Cariddi :  Charybdis  (according  to  Heathen  Mythology) 
was  a  very  avaricious  old  woman,  who  used  to  steal  the  cows 
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Che  si  frange  con  qudla  in  cui  a'  intoppa, 
Cosi  convien  che  qui  la  gente  riddi.* 
Qui  vid'  io  gente  piil  che  altrove  troppa,t 


25 


of  Hercules  that  were  grazing  hard  by.     Hercules  appealing 
Io   his   father   Jupiter,    the   latter   struck    Charybdis   with    a 
thunderbolt,  and  submerged  her  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
where  she  was  supposed  to  retain  the  same  rapacious  propen- 
sities, and  to  swallow  up  every  ship  thai  came  too  near  her. 
Compare  Spenser,  Facrit  Quetne,  book  iv,  ch.  i,  st.  42  : — 
"  As  when  too  billowts  in  the  Irish  sowndea, 
Forcibly  driven  with  contrdrie  tydes. 
Do  meet  together,  each  abacke  rebowndes 
With  roaring  rage  ;  and  dashing  on  all  sides. 
That  fillelh  all  ihe  Sea  with  fome,  divydes 
The  doublful  current  into  divers  ways," 
Compare  also  Ovid,  Melam.  vii,  6a-&5 :  — 

"  Quid  ?  quod  nescio  qui  mediis  concurrere  in  undis 
Dicuntur  montes,  ralibusque  inimica  Charybdis, 
Nunc  sorbere  fretun:,  nunc  reddere  ;  cinctaque  sxvis 
Scylla  rapax  canibus  Siculo  latrare  profundo." 
*ridili:  The  principal  feature  in  the  dance  called  ridda  or 
ridJi"ii   was  that   singing   accompanied   the  dancing,      Gclli 
speaks  of  these  two  words  as  not  quite  obsolete  in  his  time. 
"  Imperoceh^  ridila  ovvero  liddoiu  si  chiamava  a  quei  tempi, 
e  si  chiama  ancora  oggi  in  alcuni  luoghi  del  nostro  contado 
quella  sorte  di  hallo  tondo.  nel  quale  Ic  personc,  prcsesi  per  la 
mann  I'  un  I'  allra  vanno  aggirandosi  e  cantando.      F,d  e  delto 
da  quel  ridiirsi  insieme  tali  persone,  il  che  si  chiama  ancor 
oggi  vtilgarmente  ridotlo."     The  combination  in  this  rtddii  of 
dancing  and  singing  made  the  comparison  most  appropriate 
between  il  and  the  singers  in  this  Circle,  who  wheel  round, 
meet  at  a  given  point,  and  then,  after  uttering  their  abusive 
anliphon.  turn  round  to  meet  again  at  the  opposite  point  of 
their  half  circles. 

^  gente  piu  che  altrove   Iroppa:  Compare  Virg.  Mn.  vi,  610, 
611  ;— 

"  Aut  qui  divitiis  soli  incubuere  repertis, 
Nee  partem  posuere  suis  :  quae  maxima  turba  est." 
Bcnvcnuto  thinks  that  the  number  of  Misers  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  other  sinners,  and  he  points  nut  how 
singularly  appropriate  the  penalty  is  to  the  offence,  for  these 
burdens  are  symbolical  of  the  toils  and  cares  which  arc  for 
ever  pressing  on,  and  weighing  down  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
dthrifts.     Their  bodies  are  never  at  real  as 
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E  d'  una  parte  e  d'  allra,  con  grand'  urii 

Voltando  pesi  per  forza  di  poppa  ; 
Percotevanai  incontro,  e  poiicia  pur  li* 

Si  rivolgea  ciascun,  voltando  a  relro, 

Gtidaodo:— "Heri;h<!lieni,"e"l'i;rcheburli?"t— 30 
Cosi  lornavan  per  In  ctrchio  telro, 

Da  o|;ni  mann  all'  oppuaito  punto, 

Gridandosi  |  anchc  lorn  ontoso  metro : 
Poi  si  vulgea  ciascun,  quando  era  t^iunto 

Per  lo  suo  mezzo  cerchio  all'  altra  giostra.g       35 


Ihey  hurry  about  over  sea  and  land,  over  hills  and  valleys, 
exposing  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  dangers  ;  from  the  waters, 
from  the  sky,  from  pirates,  from  robbers,  enduring  every  kind 
of  hardship;  hunger,  thirst,  cold  and  heat;  and  even  if  the 
bodies  be  at  rest,  then  it  is  their  minds  that  are  in  a  state  of 
agitation.  He  eiineludes  by  asking  if  Misers  do  not  acquire 
in  hard  toil,  possess  in  fear,  and  lose  in  sorrow.  Compare 
Purg.  XX,  7-13.  for  great  numbers. 

* t'ur  a :  These  words,  which  would  naturally  be  pronounced 
with  a  strong  accent  on  li,  are  used  here  to  rhyme  to  urIi  and 
hurli,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  It  is  not  an  un- 
(requent  use  in  Dante  for  a  monosyllabic  to  lose  its  proper 
accent,  and  to  rest  cnclilically  on  the  preceding  word,  as  eg. 
In  liij.  XXX,  87,  where  iron  ci  ha  rhymes  to  sroin-ia  and  Inf. 
jtxviii,  Uj,  where  O  mf  is  made  to  rhyme  to  chionie.  The  word 
li  must  in  this  instance  be  written  without  its  accent. 

ibiirli:  Benvenuto  says  this  is  a  popular  Lombard  word, 
signifying  "to  throw  away." 

I  Grijarhlosi :  The  si  denotes  the  interchange  of  vitupera- 
tion.    Buti  explains  it  "gridando  1'  uno  all'  altro." 

^ginslra:  Dante  metaphorically  terms  their  collision  a 
joust,  for,  like  knights,  they  charge  at  each  other,  each  seeking 
to  overthrow  his  adversary  and  have  victory  over  him,  and 
each  side  takes  pride  in  doing  so.  In  Fitrg.  xxli,  41,  Statius 
tells  Virgil  that  if  he  had  not  considered  his  ways  after  read- 
ing Virgil's  own  lines  on  Auri  sacra  Jamti,  he  would  be  rolling 
weights  in  the  grim  jousts  :— 

"  Voltando  sentirei  le  giostre  grame." 
And  ibid.  43-45.   he  says  that  after  this  warning,  it  became 
clear  to  him  that  Prodigality  is  as  great  a  sin  as  Avarice  : — 
"Allor  m'  accorai  che  troppo  aprir  1'  all 

Potean  le  mani  a  spendere,  e  pente'  mi 
Cosi  di  quel  come  degli  altri  mali." 
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As  does  the  wave  there  over  against  Charybdis, 
that  breaks  against  the  wave  that  it  encounters, 
so  here  have  the  people  to  wheel  round  in  the 
dance.  Here  saw  I  people  more  in  number  than 
elsewhere,  both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
with  loud  yells  of  woe  rolling  weights  by  strength 
of  the  chest.  They  met  together  with  a  shock, 
and  then  on  that  very  spot  did  each  wheel  round, 
rolling  {his  weight)  back  again,  (the  Prodigals) 
roaring:  "Why  dost  thou  hoard?"  and  (the 
Misers  retorting)  "  Why  dost  thou  squander  ?  " 
So  returned  they  along  the  gloomy  Circle,  on 
either  hand  to  the  opposite  point,  again  howling 
at  each  other  their  reproachful  strain  ;  then  did 
every  one  of  them  turn,  when  along  his  semi- 
circle he  had  come  to  the  next  joust  {i.e.  en- 
counter). 

Benvenuto  says  that  to  understand  the  mode  of 
this  punishment  you  must  imagine  a  "  round  circle  " 
(debes  imaginari  uninn  circulum  rotunditm),  and  across 
the  middle  of  it  a  line  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
On  the  one  side  are  the  Prodigals  hastening  as  far  as 
the  middle  line,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Misers  are 
with  equal  zeal  pressing  forward  towards  the  same 
goal.  Benvenuto  considers  this  middle  line  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  virtue  of  moderation  or  liberality,  but 
he  says  that  neither  party  ever  reaches  this  point,  or, 
even  if  they  do,  they  do  not  persevere  in  it  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  at  once  turn  about  and  go  back  again. 
And  mark,  that  the  virtue  of  liberality  stands  half- 
way between  the  two  sins  of  Avarice  and  Prodigality. 
For  the  liberal  man  is  he  who  gives,  where,  when, 
and  how,  he  ought  to  do  so.  The  Miser  holds  back 
indifferently  both  what  he  ought  to  hold,  and  what 
he  ought  not  to  hold.     But  the  Prodigal,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  gives  away  both  what  he  ought  to  give,  atid 
what  he  ought  not,  without  any  discretion,  and  both 
of  them  injure  themselves  and  others,  in  that  they 
benefit  nobody.  Dante  has  placed  the  Misers  on 
the  left  hand,  and,  as  we  shall  read  in  the  Third 
Division,  shows  his  greater  detestation  of  them. 

Division  III. — Dante  now  puts  two  questions  to 
Virgil.  First,  he  asks  who,  speaking  generally,  were 
all  these  spirits?  and  secondly:  were  the  Misers  on 
the  left  of  the  Circle  all  ecclesiastics  ?  Dant^  is 
astounded  at  the  sight  of  so  many  bearing  the  ton- 
sure among  those  damned  for  Avarice ;  he  can  hardly 
believe  his  own  eyes. 

Ed  io  chc  avea  !□  cor  quasi  compunto,* 
Diasi : — "  Maestro  mio,  or  mi  dimostra 

Che  gcnie  f  quesla,  e  se  lutli  fur  cherci 
Questi  chercuti  t  alia  ainistra  nostra." — 


*compiinlo:  Cnmpare  In/.x,  109;^ 

"Allor,  come  di  mia  colpa  compunto,"  etc. 

fcherculi:  Gelli  remarks  that  this  word  is  a  syncope  for 
chiericuli.  and  is  derived  from  thcnca.  which  some  think  means 
"  a  crown,"  Describing  the  tonsure,  he  says  that  probably  the 
intention  of  it  was  to  demonstrate  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
the  priesthood.  He  dissents  from  some  who  maintain  that  it 
originated  in  St.  Peter,  who.  when  preaching  at  Antioch,  had 
his  head  forcibly  shaved  by  his  enemies  as  a  mark  of  derision, 
and  to  show  that  he  was  mad.  He  thinks  rather  that  this 
exceedingly  ancient  usage  arose  from  the  practice  in  the  Early 
Church  of  electing  their  priests,  either  by  popular  election,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthias,  by  casting  lots,  of  which  the  issue 
was  committed  lo  Divine  Providence;  and  according  to  this 
view  c/ftricii  would  be  derived  from  itX^pnt,  "a  lot."  According 
to  Lidddl  and  Scott  (Leakon)  xXijpiKiit  has  two  meanings  (a) 
"  of  (or  for)  an  inheritance  "  ;  and  (6)  "  belonging  to  the  clergy," 
a  cleric,  or  clerk. 
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And  I  who  felt  my  heart  as  it  were  stricken  with 
pity,  said  :  "  My  Master,  prithee  show  me  what 
people  are  these,  and  if  these  tonsured  ones  on 
our  left  were  all  clerics." 


r  Virgil,  in  answer  to  Dante's  first  question,  tells 

him  that  the  whole  multitude  on  both  sides  that  lie 
sees  before  him,  were  in  their  lifetime  devoid  of  sense 
in  their  misuse  of  wealth,  and  that  their  mutual  re- 
criminations make  it  so  evident  what  they  are,  that 
Dante  can  discern  it  for  himself.  Dante's  second 
question  Virgil  answers  in  the  affirmative. 

Ed  cgli  a  me  ; — ■'  Tuiti  e  quanti  fur  guerci  •  40 

Si  nella  mente,  in  la  vita  primaia, 
Che  con  mtaura  nullo  spendio  fercl.  t 
Asaai  la  voce  lor  chiaro  I'  abbaia,  X 

Quando  vengono  a'  due  punii  del  cerchto, 

Ove  colpa  coniraria  li  dispaia.  §  45 

*gMTci:  Uonkin  {Etym.  Diet.)  derives  RutTcio  from  the  Old 
High  German  twer ducrch ;  German  ^ujir oblique;  English  queer. 
In  Comasque  Italian  sgiierc ;  Rhaeto-Romance,  i.e.  Grisons 
gutsscli  '.  uicrsch) ;  Old  Spanish  gutrcho  :  Provencal  giitr,  gutrit  ; 
Dauphint  giurlin.  squinting.  In  this  passage  it  of  course  signi- 
fies perversion  of  the  eyes  of  the  mind  rather  than  those  of 
the  body.  The  Bolognese  painter  Gian  Francesco  Barbieri  is 
known  beat  by  his  nickname  "  II  Guercino  "  {the  squint-tytd). 
iferci :  This  is  a  contraction  for  fecero  qui,  i.e.  in  qiies'lii  vita. 
I  abbaia  :  These  sinners  are  said  tobarlt  instead  of  speaking, 
and  the  term  is  lilting  for  beings  who  acled  as  brute  beasts 
without  reason.  The  same  contemptuous  term  we  have  seen 
applied  to  the  Gluttonous  in  Inf.  vl,  19: — 

"  L'riar  gli  fa  la  pioggia  come  cani." 
And  in  Inf.  xxxii,  105,  the  traitor  Bocca  degli  Abali  howls  like 
a  dog  when  Dante  tears  out  his  hair:— 

"  Latrando  lui  con  gli  occhi  in  giii  raccolti." 
g  li  dispaia  :   Benvenuto  remarks  that  two  perfectly  opposite 
things   cannot   possibly  be  joined   together.      Compare  Purg. 
XXV,  7-g  :— 

"Cos!  entrammo  noi  per  la  callnia. 

Uno  innanzi  allro,  prendendo  la  scala 
Che  per  artczza  1  talilor  dispaia." 
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Questi  fur  cherci,  che  non  han  coperchio 
PilDSO  al  capo,  e  Papi  c  Cardinali. 
In  cui  usa  avariiia*  il  sun  soperchio." — 

And  he  to  me  :  "  During  their  first  life  ihey  were 
every  one  of  them  so  perverted  {lit.  squint-eyed) 
in  mind,  that  in  it  they  made  nn  expenditure 
with  moderation.  Clearly  enough  does  their  voice 
bark  it  forth  {i  e.  makes  manifest  the  sin  of  either 
band),  when  they  arrive  at  the  two  points  of  the 
Circle,  where  their  contcastmgguilt  separates  them. 
These,  who  have  no  hairy  covering  on  the  head, 
were  clerics,  and  Popes  and  Cardinals,  among 
whom  Avarice  finds  use  for  its  worst  excess." 


* avariiia  :  Compare  In/,  xix,  io6,  et  acq. ; — 
"  Di  voi  pastor  s'  accorsc  il  Vangelista, 

Quando  coici,  ehe  sicde  sopra  t'  acque, 
Puttaneggiar  co'  regi  a  lui  fu  vista : 


Fatto  v'  avete  Uio  d'  oro  e  d'  argento : 
E  che  altro  £  tra  voi  all'  idolatre, 
Se  non  ch'  egli  uno,  e  voi  n'  orate  cento  ? " 
And  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  xxvi,  st.  31  and  ja,  speaking  of  Avarice 
as  a  hideous  monster:  — 

"  Quivi  una  bestia  uscir  della  foresta 

Parea,  di  crudel  vista,  odiosa  e  brutla, 
Ch'  avea  I'  orecchia  d'  asino,  e  la  testa 
Di  lupo  e  i  denti,  e  per  gran  fame  asciutta  : 
Branche  avea  di  Icon  ;  altro  che  resta, 
Tullo  era  votpe:  e  parea  scorrer  lutta 
B  Francia  e  Italia  e  Spagna  ed  Inghillerra, 
L'  Europa  e  1'  Asia,  e  al^n  tulla  la  terra. 
Per  lulto  aveu  genti  ferite  e  mortc. 

La  bassa  pkbe  e  I  piii  superb!  eapi  : 

Anzi  nuocer  parea  mollo  piil  forte 

A  re,  a  signori,  a  principi,  a  satrapi. 

Peggio  facea  nella  romanacorte; 

Ch£  avea  uccisi  cardinali  e  papi : 

Contaminato  avea  la  bella  sede 

Di  Pietro,  e  messo  scandal  nella  fede." 

Compare  also  Par.  xxii,  79  et  scq.,  where  St.  Benedict  upbraids 

the  monks  of  his  time  for  Avarice,  Concupiscence,  etc.      Note 

also  that  the  example  of  Avarice  in  Pure,  xx,  is  a  Pope,  namely, 

Adrian  IV.  6.1-  /. 
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Benvenuto  remarks  that  Dante  has  here  expressed 
his  indignation  very  strongly  against  Avarice  in  the 
principal  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  for,  obtaining,  as 
they  do,  fat  benefices  and  great  possessions,  they 
have  no  excuse  for  seeking  after  wealth,  especially 
as  they  have  neither  wives  nor  children  for  whom  to 
accumulate  riches,  and,  if  they  have,  they  dare  not 
acknowledge  them.  "And  certainly  1  own  that  I 
cannot  find  a  cause  for  Avarice  in  prelates,  unless  it 
be  that  perchance  prohibition  engenders  concupis- 
cence." 

Zeno,  Bishop  of  Verona,  in  his  book  on  Avarice, 
says  that  it  is  not  considered  a  sin  by  the  world  in 
general,  because  there  is  no  one  with  hands  clean 
enough  toTeprnve  it. 

Dante  as  usual,  seeks  for  some  familiar  faces  in 
the  two  bands,  but  Virgil  informs  him  that  no  identi- 
fication is  possible  ;  and  be  it  noted  that  it  is  in  this"~l 
Circle  alone  that  he  fails  to  discover  any  one  formerly/  (^ 
known  to  him. 


L 


Ed  io  ; — "  Maestro,  Ira  quesli  cotali 
Dovrc'  io  ben  riconosctrt  alcuni 
Chf  furo  immondi  di  colesti  mali,"— 

Ed  cgli  a  mc : — "  Vano  pcnsicro  aduni ; 
La  KconQscente  *  vita  chc  i  fe'  goxki, 
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*  La  icoHQicmti  vita  :  Giobcrti  points  out  the  meaning  of  these 

words,  which  are  equivalent  to  mi»  euHOicenlt  allrui.  Dante 
is  aliudinK  to  Avarice,  which  renders  people  undiscerning, 
illiberal,  un^raleful,  because  coiiosccre  is  also  the  sij^nificalion 
of  "  Io  fee!  gralefui."  By  antithesis  we  may  suppose  Virgil  to 
be  saving  to  Dante  :  "  Vou  desire  to  recoKnise  some  of  theae  ; 
but  know  that  as  in  iheir  lifetime  they  never  recognised  any  one 
else,  this  vice  l|a&  made  them  such,  that  no  one  can  recognise 
them." 
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Ad  ogni  conoscenza  or  li  fa  bruni ;  t 
In  eterno  verranno  alii  due  cozzi ; 
Questi  risurgeranno  del  sepulcro 
Co]  pugno  cliiuGo>  e  questi  co'  crin  mozzi.  t 

And  I  :  "Amongst  such  as  these  1  surely  ought  to 
recognise  some  that  were  contaminated  by  these 
inifjuities."  And  he  to  me:  "  A  vain  thought  thou 
gathereat :  the  undiscerning  life  which  polluted 
them,  now  makes  them  too  indistinct  for  any  re- 
cognition; to  all  eternity  shall  they  come  to  the 
two-foUl  encounter  ;  these  (the  Misers)  shall  rise 
from  the  tomb  with  the  close  fist,  and  these  (the 
Prodigals)  with  shorn  hair. 

This  means  that  before  the  Day  of  Judgment  they 

will  continue  in  their  torment  its  s/>irits,  but   after-  i 
wards  they  will  bring  back  their  bodies  in  the  same 
shape  exactly  as  when  they  were  buried.     Misuse  of 
the  good  gifts  of  God  has  deprived  them  of  the  bright 
world  on  high,  which  is  His  Kingdom, 

Mai  dare  e  mal  tcner{  lo  mondo  pulcro 


*  bruni :  Understand  "too  dark,  indistinct,  dim,  for  recogni- 
tion." Mr.  Tozer  remarks,  thai  the  effect  ol  Avarice  is  that 
all  distinctive  trails  are  lost  by  which  these  sinners  might  be 
recognised ;  and  that  we  seethe  same  effect  among  the  Usurers 
in  Inf.  xvii,  54;  and  the  punishment  of  Che  Avaricious  in  I'ur- 
gatory  {Purg.  x'w,  ya-izo),  whose  faces  are  hidden. 

tro'  crin  nioz:i :  He  who  throws  his  life  away,  and  does  not^ 
use  it  either  for  his  wants  or  his  good  name,  is  like  one  shomi 
of  his  hair,  which  is  given  as  a  natural  adornment.  Compare] 
Purg.  xxii,  46-48 ; — 

"Quanti  risurgeran  coi  crini  scemi, 

Per  ignoranza,  che  di  qucsla  pecca 
Toglie  il  penter  vivendo,  c  negli  eslremi ! " 
I  Mat  dart  e  mat  Icncr :  Lhaucer  (Personis  Tate)  under  the 
head  of  De  Avarilia,  writes  as  follows :  "  Avarice,  after  the  de- 
scription of  Seint  Augustine,  is  a  likerousnesse  in  herte  to  have 
erlhly  thinges.  Som  other  folk  sayn,  that  avarice  is  for  to 
purchase  many  erthly  thinges,  and  nothing  to  yeve  to  hem 
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Ha  tollo  loro,  e  posti  a  questa  zuffa  : 

Qual  ella  sia,  parole  non  ci  appulcro.  *  ba 

Ill-giving  and  ill-keeping  has  deprived  them  of  the 
bright  world  (i.e.  Paradise),  and  placed  them  in 
this  conflict;  and  what  that  is,  1  embellish  no 
words  to  (describe)  it. 

Virgil  in  summing  up,  descants  upon  the  short- 
lived enjoyment  of  wealth,  and  Gelli  observes  that 
when  Virgil  wishes  to  impress  some  maxim  very 
forcibly  upon  Dante,  as  here,  he  addresses  him  as 

that  han  nede.  And  understond  wel,  thai  avarice  standeth 
not  only  in  land  ne  catel,  but  some  time  in  science  and  in 
glorie,  and  in  every  maner  outraficous  thing  is  avarice.  .  .  . 
Sothely,  this  avarice  is  a  sinnt  that  is  ful  dampnable,  for  all 
holy  writ  curseth  it  and  speketh  ayenst  it,  for  it  doth  wrong  to 
Jesu  Christ ;  for  il  bereveth  him  Ihe  love  that  men  la  him  owen. 
.  .  .  And  therefore  sayth  Seint  Poul,  That  an  avaricious  man 
is  the  thraldome  of  idolatrie." 

Under  the  head  of  Rtintdium  Avuritiae,  also  in  the  Ptrsontt 
Talc,  Chaucer  goes  on  to  speak  of  Prodigality,  which  he  terms 
"  fool-largesse  "  :— 

"But  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  ben  unmeasurable,  men 
oughton  for  to  avoid  and  eschue  fool-largcsse,  the  which  men 
clcpen  waste.  Certes,  he  that  is  fool-large,  he  yevelh  not  his 
tatel,  but   he   leselh   his  catel.      Sothly,  what   thing   that   he 

Jevelh  for  vaine-glory,  as  to  minstrals,  and  to  folk  thai  here 
is  renome  in  the  world,  he  hath  do  sinne  thereof,  and  non 
almesse  :  certes,  he  leseth  foul  his  good,  that  ne  scketh  with  the 
yefte  of  his  good  nothing  but  sinne.  He  is  like  to  an  hors  that 
seketh  rather  to  drink  drovy  or  troubled  water.  Ihan  for  to 
drink  water  of  the  clere  well.  And  for  as  moche  as  they  yeven 
ther  as  they  should  not  yeven,  to  him  apperteineth  thiike  mali- 
son, that  Crist  shall  yeve  at  the  day  of  dome  to  hem  that  shuld 
be  dampncd." 

*appulitii:  The  Gran  Diiiotiario,  s.v.  appukrare  thus  para- 
phrases the  present  passage:  "Qiial  tlla  sia  (la  pena  degli 
avari  c  de'  prodiKhi,lu  la  veA\\J'an>te  iwn  dappukm  (aggiungo 
per  la  mia  descrizione).  Parrcbbe  chc  avesse  a  dirsi ;  Nim  id 
afpHkro  can  paruU :  ma  c'  fi  un  aenso.  e  forse  piii  proprio,  nel 
dire:  non  ahbdlisco  U  mit  paroU  a  deicrivtrh  ;  non  fi  spendo 
amptificaiwm." 
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"My  Son,"  for  according  to  Solomon,  the  son  is 
bound  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  paternal  ad- 
monitions and  discipline  of  the  father,  who  only 
proffers  them  in  love. 

Or  puoi,  figliuol,  veder  la  corta  buffa* 

De'  ben,  che  son  commessi  alia  Fortuna, 
Perchfi  r  umana  gente  ai  rabbuffa. 
Ch6  talto  r  oro  ch'  i.  Botto  la  luna,  t 

E  che  giA  fu,  di  queste  anime  stanche  65 

Non  poterebbe  fame  posar  una."— 

Now  mayest  thou  discern,  my  Son,  the  short-lived 
vanity  of  those  possessions  that  are  committed 
to  Korlune,  for  which  the  human  race  is  ever 
wrangling.  For  all  the  gold  that  is  under  the 
Moon,  or  that  ever  existed,  could  not  give  rest  to 
a  single  one  of  those  weary  souls." 

*rort(i  buffii  :  In  the  Vocabolario  litUa  Crusca  the  primary 
Hignification  given  to  biiffti  is  "  vanity,  emptiness,"  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  Ecclesiaslcs.  Mr.  Tozer 
happily  renders  corta  buffa,  "  transient  farce." 

fliitlo  I'  oro  ch'  i  sotto  la  luna  :  So  also  Chaucer,  Ltgtnde  of 
Hyptrmtstrt,  1.  77:  — 

"  For  all  the  gode  under  the  cold  Mone," 
In  Studies  in  DanU,  First  Series,  p.  285,  Dr.  Moore  observes, 
speaking  of  Uante'a  imitations  of  Boelhius:  "Still  mote  re- 
markable  are   the   numerous  points  of  imitation   in   the   fine 
passage  about   Fortune  in  Inf.  vii.     This  has  obviously  been 
suggested  to  Dante  by  Dc  Cons.   Philos.  ii,  Metr.  i,  and  Proa,  ii 
[of  which  more  later  on].    There  is  yet  another  pabsa^e  m  the 
same  context   bearing   a  very  close   resemblance   to   Iiif,   vii, 
64-66,  which  can  scarcely  be  accidental,  especially  as  this  very 
passage  of  Boelhius  is  definitely  cited   by  Dante  in  Coiiv.  iv, 
Ii,  II.  74-78.     See  Boethius,  ibid,  ii,  Metr.  ii,  1^,  II.  i-S: — 
"Si  quantas  rapidis  flatibus  incitus 
Pontus  versat  harenas 
Aut  quot  stelliferis  edita  noctibus 

Caelo  sidera  fulgent. 
Tantas  fundal  opes,  nee  reirahat  manum 

PIcno  copia  eornu ; 
Humanum  miseras  baud  ideo  genus 
Cesset  Here  querelas." 
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Riches  not  only  arc  of  no  avail  to  withdraw  souls 
out  of  Hell,  but  neither  can  they  purchase  the  shortest 
respite  from  their  torments,  for  in  Hell  there  is  no 
redemption  possible.  In  the  moral  sense  this  would 
mean,  that  riches  can  in  no  sort  of  way  give  rest  or 
peace  to  those  who  have  made  wealth  their  one  object 
'in  life. 

Division  IV. — In  concluding  his  last  speech,  Virgil 
had  incidentally  mentioned  "  Fortune,"  and  Dante 
now  asks  Virgil  what  is  this  Fortune  which  seems 
to  have  such  an  influence  upon  worldly  possessions. 
Virgil,  in  his  reply,  gives  an  account  of  Fortune,  so 
little  understood  by  the  race  of  men. 

Gelli  says  that  Aristotle  blamed  the  writers  of 
his  time  because  they  did  not  write  definite  treatises 
about  Fortune,  either  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such  thing,  or  else  to  show  what  it  was  (as  they  had 
done  with  all  other  causes)  ;  and  that  Dante,  fearing 
to  be  trapped  into  this  error,  pictures  himself,  so  soon 
as  he  hears  Virgil  mention  I'ortune,  as  hastening 
to  ask  what  it  is.  Christians  do  not  like  the  term 
"  Fortune,"  but  attribute  all  that  happens  in  the 
world  to  the  Providence  of  God,  Who  alone  rules 
and  governs  it  according  to  His  Good  Pleasure.  Job 
did  not  lay  the  blame  of  his  losses  upon  Fortune, 
but  said  :  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  This  is 
the  view  accepted  by  Christians,  approved  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  adopted  by  Dante;  but  wishing,  poet-like, 
to  throw  a  veil  of  allegory  over  it,  Dante  imagines 
Fortune  to  be  the  disposer  of  worldly  possessions. 
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— "  Maesiro,"^iss'  10  lui.^"  or  mi  di'  anche  ; 
Questa  Fortuna '*'  di  chc  lu  mi  tucche, 
Che  S,  che  i  ben  del  mondo  ha  ai  tra  branchc  ?  " — t 

"  Master,"  said  I  to  him,  "  now  tell  me  this  also  : 
this  Fortune,  of  which  thou  hintest  to  me,  what 
is  she,  that  has  the  world's  goods  so  completely  in 
her  clutches  ?  " 

Dante  has  used  the  word  branche  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, for  which  Virgil  now  reproves  him,  and  makes 
him  to  understand  that  Fortime.is  a  spirit  of  Heaven, 
and  a  Minister  of  Jlod.  To  prove  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine  he  is  about  to  inculcate,  he  tells  Dante 
that  he  must  receive  his  explanation  as  a  child  re- 
ceives nourishment. 

E  quegli  a  me:— "O  creature scioc che, |  70 

*  Qutsia  Fortuna,  et  aeq. :  Dante  is  putting  into  the  tnouth  of 
Virgil  (in  this  discourse  upon  Fortune),  the  retractatitin  of  an 
opinion  previously  expressed  by  himself  upon  /i  hat  di  quato 
mnndii  in  Oi'ii'.  iv,  11,  11.  51-56:  "  Dicoche  la  loro  imperfezione 
primamenle  si  pu5  notare  nella  inJiscrtzinnt  del  loro  avvrni- 
menlo,  nel  quale  nulla  distributiva  guistizia  risplende,  ma  tutta 
iniquitih  quasi  sempre." 

t  branche  are  properly  the  fore-paws  of  a  lion.  This  is  very 
well  illustrated  in  !nj.  xxvii,  43-45,  where  the  City  of  Forli  is 
said  to  be  lying  under  the  clutches  of  the  ^reen  paws,  meaning 
that  it  was  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ordelaffi,  then 
Lords  of  Forll,  who  bore  on  Iheir  shield  the  opptr  half  of  a 
lion  vert;  and  being  only  the  ufpir  half,  of  course  briinche 
would  mean  the/oK-paws: — 

"  La  terra  che  fe'  gii  la  lunga  prova 

E  de'  Franceschi  sanguinoso  mucchio, 
Sotto  le  branche  verdi  ai  ritruova." 

Xcrcalurc  scioccki :  Virgil  speaks  of  men  in  general  as  foolish 
creatures  for  thinking  that  worldly  goods  belong  lo  Fortune, 
whereas  she  is  only  the  appointed  distributor  of  Ihem.  Gioberti 
remarks  that  by  making  Virgil  address  hini  in  the  plural,  Dante 
wishes  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  representing  the  whole 
human  race. 
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Quanta  ignoranza  £  quclla  che  vi  ofTende  ! 
Or  vo'  che  tu  mia  sentenia  nc  imbocche  :  * 
Colui  lo  cui  saper  lulto  t  trascendc, 

Fece  11  cieli,  e  dii  lor  chi  conduce,  | 

*  vo'  che  tu  mia  sentciimi  nc  imhocchi :   The  sense  of  these  words 


I  paraphrased  would  be:   "I  wish  j'ou  to  receive  my  judgment 

I  just  an  a  child  receives  its  food  after  taking  it  into  its  mouth." 

I  Scarlazzini   remarks   how  often   Danie  figuratively  speaks  of 

knowledKeasfood.    /mbmrfnf^  signifies  "tonolirrsh  an5T)ne""l5y 
pURTTTg  Tood  into  his  mouth. 

t  liillo :  The  Omniscience  of  God  is  expressed  in  Psnlm  cxlvii, 
3 :  "  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power  :  his  understanding 
is  infinite." 

t  tin  lor  fki  conduct ;  The  allusion  here  is  lo  the  simultaneous 
creation  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Angels,  and  is  a  part  of  Dante's 
theological  astronomy,  in  which  each  of  the  Heavens  has  its 
own  appointed  spiritual  guide.  Compare  Conn,  ii,  5,  11.  5,-8: 
"li  movitori  di  quello  [il  Ursa  cklo^  sono  Sustanze  separate 
da  materia,  cwi  Intelligen/e,  le  quali  la  volgare  gente  chiama 
Angeli."     Compare  Par.  xxviii,  73-78: — 

"  PerchJ,  se  tu  alia  virtu  circonde 

La  lua  misura,  non  alia  parvenza 
Delle  KUstanzie  che  t'  appaion  tonde, 
Tu  vederai  mirabil  conaeguen^a, 

Di  maggio  a  piCi,  e  di  minore  a  meno, 
In  ciascun  cielo  a  sua  intelligcnza." 
Compare  also  Par.  viii,  34  et  seq.      Compare  Ceccho  d*  Ascoli, 
Actrba,  book  i,  ch.  2 : — 

"  El  principio  che  muovc  qucate  rote 
Sono  intelligenlie  separate. 
Ne  stano  dal  divin  splendor  remote,"  etc. 
This  philosopher,  who  faccording  to  some  doubtful  authorities) 
after   having   been   the    friend   of  Dante,    became    his    bitter 
opponent,   was  burnt  alive   in   Florence  in   1327,  agtd  70,  as 
an  Astrologer  and  a  heretic.      His  real  name  was  Francesco 
Slabili.     Compare  also  Guido  Cflvalcanti,  Cttiitona  in  Frollela, 
in  Pocti  del  Prima  Secoh,  Florence,  1816,  vol.  ii,  p.  31  j: — 
"  II  modo,  il  corso,  e  1'  opra  di  fortuna, 
E  quanto  in  lei  s'  aduna, 
Moto  riceve  dal  primo  Motore 
Per  guiiia  tal,  che  non  i  mente  alcuna, 
Che  possa  chiara  o  bruna 
Antivedcr  le  via  del  guidalore." 
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Si  che  ogni  parte  ad  0),'ni  parte  •  splende,  75 

Distribuendo  egualmente  la  luce: 

Similemente  agli  splendor  mondani 

Ordinft  t  (;eneral  ministra  e  duee, 
Che  permutassc  a  tempo  |  II  ben  vani, 

Di  gfiMe  in  genie  e  d'  uno  in  allro  sangue,         8a 

Ottre  la  difension  de'  senni  umani; 
Perchft  una  genie  impera,  c  I'  altra  lanRue, 

St:giiendo  Id  giudizio  di  costet, 

Che  h  occulto,  |;  come  in  erba  1'  angue.  || 

And  he  to  me :  "  O  foohsh  creatures,  how  great  is 
that  ignorance  thai  encumbers  you  I  Now  I  wish 
thee  (IJante)  to  receive  my  judgment  of  her  as  it 
were  thy  food.  He,  Whose  Omniscience  trans- 
cends all,  created  the  Heavens,  and  gave  them 
those  who  guide  them  (i.e.  the  directing  Intelli- 
gences or  Angels),  so  that  every  part  shines  to 


*ogni  parte  ad  ogni  parU :  This  means  that  each  several  one 
«f  the  Angelic  choirs  shines  upon  one  of  the  nine  heavenly 
spheres,  distributing  lis  own   light  in  equal  proportion. 

t  Ofdini) ;  Compare  St.  Augustine,  Da  Ciiitiiti  Dei,  v,  g; 
"Nos  enim  eas  causas,  quae  dicunlur  fortuilae  (unde  etiam 
fortuna  nomen  acccpit>,  non  dicimus  nulias,  sed  lalenles, 
easque  tribulmus,  vel  veri  Del,  vel  quorumlibi-'t  epirituum 
voluntati." 

I  Che  ptrmutaise  u  tempo :  It  seems  doubtful  whether  to  trans- 
late "who  minht  change  at  the  allotted  time,"  or,  "who  might 
change  from  time  lo  time."  Either  version  would  be  per- 
miasible.  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  former,  "at  the  allotted 
time."    Compare  Par.  viii,  60: — 

"  Per  suo  signore  a  tempo  m'  aspettava." 

§  i  ocfuUo :  Compare  Lucretius,  De  Rcriim  Naiiira,  lib.  v, 
1333,  1333:— 

"  Usque  adeo  res  humanas  via  abdiia  quaedam  Obterit." 
It  should  be  noticed  that  ucciillo  agrees,  not  with  eostti,  Fortune 
— (or  In  that  case  it  would  be  occulla — but  with  giiii/isiii,  Ihe 
decree  of  Fortune. 

\\cvme  ill  erba  I'  angue:   Compare  Virg.  Eclog.  lii,  ga,  93; — 

"  Qui  Icgitis  flores  et  humi  nascentia  fraga, 

Frigidus,  o  pueri,  fugite  hinc,  latet  anguis  in  herba." 
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every  part,  equally  distributing  the  light :  in  like 
manner  for  worldly  splendours  He  ordained  a 
common  regent  and  conductress,  who  at  the  al- 
lotted time  might  change  the  vain  possessions 
from  nation  to  nation  and  from  one  family  to 
another,  beyond  the  hindrance  of  human  intelli- 
gence :  for  which  reason  one  people  rules,  and 
another  languishes,  obeying  the  decree  of  her 
{i.e.  Fortune),  which  (decree)  is  hidden,  as  is  a 
snake  in  the  grass. 

As  without  warning  the  lurking  snake  will  bite 
the  unsuspecting  passer-by.  so  will  Fortune  come 
suddenly  upon  a  man,  and  hurl  him  down,  while,  in 
fancied  security,  he  is  in  the  very  flower  of  pros- 
perity; and  this  is  meant  to  symbolise  the  hidden 
and  inscrutable  purposes  of  God,  which  all  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  Man  is  powerless  to  hinder. 

Voslro  saper  non  ha  contmsto  *  a  let :  85 

Quests  provvede.t  giudica  e  persegue 
Siio  regno,  come  il  loro  gli  allri  Dci-t 

Your  (human)  knowledge  has  no  counterstand  g 
against  her :  she  foresees,  judges  and  carries  on 


*Htiii  ha  contriislu :  Compare  Rom.  ix,  19;  "For  who  halh 
resisted  his  will  ?  " 

\pruvvc4t,  giudica  c  pt'itgue :  "  Provcde,  ciotf  col  suo  sapere 
pensa  e  disgerne  ;  giudica,  come  ha  provcdulo,  c  proscgut,  cioi 
mette  in  esecuijone."     (Buti). 

I  Dei:  See  Par.  xxviii,  i;(i,  where  D«  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  namtly,  to  signify  Intelligences:  "In  essa  gerarchia 
son  Ic  trc  Dee,"  etc.  Compare  also  Ci"iv.  ii,  5,  II.  7,  8:  "In- 
lelllgenze,  Ic  quali  la  volgare  genie  chiamn  Angeli."  And 
ihid.  II.  j2-jg:  "e  chiamale  Plato  Idee,  che  tanto  e  a  dire, 
quanto  tormt  e  nature  universali.  Li  Gentill  Ic  chlamavano 
Del  e  Dee,  avve>;nache  non  cosi  ftlosoficamcnte  intcndesscro 
quelle  come  Plato:  e  adoravano  Ic  loro  immagini.  e  facevano 
loro  grandissimi  templi." 

g  "  Hu  coHitlerstand ; "  1  cwc  this  translation  to  Longfellow. 

Q 
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her  reign,  as  do  the  other  deities  (iu:.  the  Celestial 
Intelligences)  with  theirs. 

The  reign  which  Fortune  pursues  is  her  rule  over 
temporal  goods,  which  are  as  much  under  her 
doriiinion  as  the  different  spheres  of  Heaven  were,  in 
the  time  of  Dante,  said  to  be  under  the  absolute 
sway  of  the  Angels  or  Intelligences  appointed  to  rule 
over  each  of  them. 

Virgil  now  tells  Dante  how  inevitable  are  the 
changes  in  the  condition  of  those  to  whom  Fortune 
has  given  wealth  ;  she  lakes  from  one,  and  gives  to 
another,  according  to  what  she,  in  her  occult  judg- 
ments, sees  to  be  for  our  good;  and  these  changes 
are  incessant. 


Le  Buc  permutazion  *  non  hanno  tricgue : 
Necessity  t  la  (a  esser  veloce, 
SI  Bpesso  vien  chi  vicenda  consegue. 


90 


*  Le  sue  permulasion,  et  seq.  ;  Dr.  Moore  {Studies  in  DaiiU, 
First  Series,  p.  286)  invites  comparison  of  this  pjssage  with 
Boethius,  De  Cons.  Phil,  li.  Pros,  i,  ad  finem:  "Tu  vero  vol- 
ventis  rotac  impetum  relinere  conaris  ?  At  ...  si  manere 
incipit,  fors  esse  desistil."  Again,  ibid.  Pros,  i,  sm '.  med.  : 
"Hi  semper  ejus  mores;  haec  natura  est.  Se rvav it  circa  tc 
propriam  potius  in  ipsa  sui  mutabililate  conslanliam."  See 
Par.  xvi,  73-34,  where  CacclaRuida  explains  to  Dante  how 
continuously  the  great  families  of  Florence,  each  in  turn,  are 
rising  and  falling  ;  and  that  as  many  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
olden  time  had  fallen  inlo  obscurity,  he  Ihinks  it  ought  not  to 
be  surprising  to  Dante:  that  families  should  fall  too  ;  and  these 
changes  in  Florence  arc  as  incessant  and  regular  as  the  tides 
on  the  sea-shore. 

i  Necessity  la  fa  tsser  vctoa :  Ceccho  A'  Ascoli  was  highly 
indignant  at  this  idea  of  Dante's,  and  severely  censures  it  in 
the  Acerba,  book  ii,  1.  ig  et  seq. :  — 

"  In  ci6  peccBsli,  fiorentin  poeta, 

Poncndo  che  gli  ben  de  la  fortuna 

Necessitati  sono  con  lor  meta. 
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Her  permutations  have  no  truces :  Necessity 
causeth  her  to  be  swift,  so  that  there  oft  cometh 
one  who  obtains  his  turn  of  tuck, 


N 


Non  S  fortuna,  che  rason  non  venea. 
Hor  pensa,  Dante,  se  prova  nessuna 
Se  pufi  far  che  quesla  sc  convenca. 
Portuna  non  k  altro  che  disposto 
Del  che  dispon  cosa  animata  ; 
'  Qual  disponendo  ae  trova  V  opposto 
Non  vien  necessitato  il  ben  felice. 
Esscndo  in  JibErtit  I'  alma  crcata, 
Fortuna  in  lei  non  pu6,  se  contradice. 
Benvenuto  says  that  with  all  due  deference  to  Ceccho  d'Ascoli, 
he  cannot  help  remarking  that   if  the  latter  had  been  as  good 
a  po;t  as  he  was  ar.  astrologer,  he  would   not  havf  inveinhed 
so  rashly  against   Dante,  for  he  ought  to   have  taken   it   for 
granted  that  the  author  of  the  Purgatoriu  would   hardly  have 
given  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  own  words  in  Purg.  xvi, 
67-75;— 

"  Voi  che  vivetc,  ogni  cagion  recate 

Pur  suso  al  del,  coai  come  se  tutto 
Movesse  seco  di  necessitate. 
Se  coKi  fiiKsc,  in  voi  fora  distrutto 

Libero  arbitrlo,  e  non  fora  giustizia, 
Per  ben  letizia.  e  per  mate  aver  lutto. 
Lo  cielo  i  vostri  movimenti  inizia, 

Non  dico  tutti:  ma,  posto  ch'  io  il  dica, 
Lumc  v'  e  dato  a  bene  ed  a  mali/ia, 
E  libero  voler,"  etc. 
And  Benvenuto  adds  that  some  explain  this  passage  for  Dante 
thus  :  "  If  Fortune  exists  al  all,  she  is  of  necessity  ever  chang- 
ing,  for  Boethius  observes  that  if  once  she   begins   to   stand 
still,   she   ceases   to  be   Fortune.      Therefore   necessity    is   a 
natural  cnnseiiiience,  as,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  for  any 
one  lo  be  reasonable  ;  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  free 
will."     Horace,  in  his  Ode  to  Fortune  (i  Carm,  xxxv,  1-4J.  thus 
addresses  her:  — 

"  U  diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praescns  ve!  imo  lollcre  de  gradu 
Morlale  corpus  vel  superbos 

Vertere  funeribus  triumphos." 
And  ibid.  17  ;— 

"Te  semper  anteit  saeva  neccsBJIas." 


Q2 
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It  is  necessary  that  God's  provisions  should  be 
carried  out,  and  the  different  vicissitudes  of  Fortune 
occur  so  frequently,  that  she  must  of  necessity  be 
swift  in  her  movements.  Virgit  goes  on  to  point 
out  how  unjust  men  are  to  upbraid  Fortune,  when 
they  have  suffered  from  those  permutations  by  falling 
from  prosperity  in  adversity;  and  he  concludes  by 
remarking  that  Fortune  is  equally  indifferent  to 
praise  or  censure. 

Quest"  *  colei  *  ch'  h  tanto  posta  in  croce  t 

Pur  da  color  che  le  dovrinn  dar  lode. 

Dandole  biasmo  a  torto  e  mala  voce. 
Ma  ella  s'  t  beata,t  e  ci&  non  ode : 

Con  r  altre  prime  creature  §  lieta  .         95" 

Volve  sua  spera,  e  beata  si  gode. 

*  Qm«('  i  cnlei,  et  acq.  ;  Compare  this  terzina  with  BoEthius, 
Phil.  Cons,  ii.  Proa,  ii  Umit.):  "Vellem  autem  pauta  tecum 
fortunae  ipsius  verbis  agitare  .  .  .  'Quid  tu  homo  ream  me 
colidianis  agih  querelia  :  quam  tibi  fecimus  injuriam  P  quae 
tua  tibi  dttraximuB  bona  ?  quovis  judice  de  opum  difinitalum- 
que  mecum  possessione  contende." 

i  Posta  in  crocc  :  i  he  Vocabolarxc  dtUa  CfMirn  says  that  porrt 
\n  croil  means  to  ctnsurt  with  curses,  Lai.  vilupcrare.  The 
expression  is  quite  common  in  Tuscany. 

I  Ma  din  s'  i  beata.  et  seq.  :  Compare  this  Urtina  with  De 
CoHS.  Phil,  ii,  Melr.  i,  II.  5-7  :- 

"  Non  ilia  miscroa  audit,  aut  curat  fletua  ; 
UJtroque  gemitus,  dura  quos  fecit,  ridet. 
Sic  ilia  ludit,  sic  suas  prohat  vires." 
And  Dt.  Moore  (Studiei  in  Dante,  i,  p.  285)  suftgesls  adding  to 
this,  ihid.  Proi  ii,  II.  27-29;  "Haec  nostra  vis  est,  hune  con- 
tinuum ludum  ludimus  :  rotam  volubili  orbc  versamus,  inlima 
summis,  summa  inlimis  mutare  gaudemus." 

uptime  creature:  These  are  the  Angels  who,  with  the 
Heavens,  were  said  to  have  been  the  first  creations  of  God. 
Compare  Inf.  iii,  7-8  : — 

"  Dinanzi  a  me  non  fur  coae  create, 
Se  non  eteroe." 
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This  is  she  who  is  so  execrated  (lit.  crucified), 
even  by  those  who  ought  to  give  her  praisa,  (and 
instead  are)  wrongfully  giving  bet  blame  and  evil 
repute.  But  she  is  happy,  and  heeds  it  not :  with 
the  other  Primal  Creatures  {i.e.  Ihe  Angels)  she 
joyfully  rolls  her  sphere  onward,  and  rejoices  in 
her  gladness. 

This  means,  that  Fortune  continues  to  direct  all 
the  revolutions  and  permutations  of  worldly  posses- 
sions which  are  committed  to  her  charge,  in  the  same 
way  as  do  the  other  Angels  in  the  spheres  committed 
to  them.  And  let  us  again  recollect  that  by  Fortune 
is  symbolised  Divine  Providence. 

Benvenuto  and  Buti  both  interpret  volve  sua  $pera 
as  simply  meaning  the  wheel  of  Fortune ;  and  Buti 
says  that  poets  figuratively  pictured  the  wheel  as 
revolving,  in  order  to  show  how  the  different  changes 
went  round  as  it  were  in  a  circle.  He  adds  that  these 
revolutions  can  be  seen  in  cities  and  provinces,  for 
when  provinces  by  the  mutability  of  Fortune  have  be- 
come poor,  they  become  of  necessity  humble ;  humility 
gives  them  patience ;  patience  brings  peace ;  peace 
brings  wealth  ;  but  wealth  brings  pride  ;  and  pride  im- 
patience ;  impatience  brings  war,  and  war  poverty; 
and  poverty  again  brings  back  humility,  and  so  it 
proceeds  as  it  were  in  a  circle.  And  although  this  is 
more  to  be  seen  in  cities  and  provinces,  yet  at  times 
it  may  also  be  found  in  individual  men,  and  that  shows 
that  these  permutations  are  not  without  cause,  for 
men  are  themselves  the  cause  of  them.  And  the 
better  to  demonstrate  this  circular  revolution,  Buti 
gives  a  figure,  here  reproduced,  by  which  one  may 
more  clearly  follow  and  understand  what  he  has  just 
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said,  and  he  adds  that  these  effects  aie  more  lo  be 
discerned  in  the  State,  where  more  people's  wills 
come  in  contact,  than  in  the  individual  man,  who  is 


able  to  curb  his  will  more  easily  than  can  be  expected 
from  the  whole  population  of  a  State.* 

Having  ended  his  remarks  about  Fortune,  Virgil 


•The  Wheel  of  Fortune  was  a  favourite  subject  of  art  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  fifiuie  of  such  a  revolving  wheel  is  reprcsenled 
in  white  marble,  set  in  the  pavement  of  the  Nave  of  the  Cath- 
edral of  Siena,  and  in  the  Church  of  San  Zenone  at  Verona; 
and  elsewhere  may  be  seen  examples  of  Wheel  of  Fortune 
windows. 

Guido  Cavalcanli's  Song  of  Fortune,  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fully compared  with  this  passage  of  Dante,  begins : — 
"  lo  son  la  donna,  chc  vol^o  la  rota, 

Sono  colei,  che  tol};o,  e  do  stato  ; 
Ed  6  sempre  biasimato 
A  torto  el  modo  mio  da  voi  mortall." 
(In  PiMti  del  PriiHu  Secoln,  Fircnze,  1H16,  vol.  ii,  p.  326). 
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invites  Dante  to  accompany  him  down  into  the  next 
Circle,  the  Fifth,  where  are  the  spirits  of  the  Wrath- 
ful, the  Sullen,  and  the  Gloomy.  And  here  it  must 
be  noted,  that  up  to  this  point  Dante  has  been  treat- 
ing of  those  sins  which  take  their  origin  in  the  flesh, 
and  which  are  punished  in  the  upper  Circles  of  Hell, 
as  being  less  heinous  than  those  of  which  he  is 
now  about  to  speak.  These  latter  are  sins  of,  the 
temper,  which  Dante  esteems  to  be  more  prejudicial 
to  Society,  and,  as  they  carry  no  gratification  with 
them,  less  excusable. 

This  Fifth  Circle  of  Hell  is  situated  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Sixth,  which  is  the  City  of  Dis.  The 
Styjjian  marsh  separates  the  two,  and  forms  the  moat 
round  the  City  of  Dis, 

Or  diacendiamo  omai  a  maggior  pi^ta: 
Gia  ogni  Stella  cade,*  che  saliva 
Quando  mi  mossi,  e  Jl  troppo  star  si  vieta." — 

Now  let  us  descend  to  even  deeper  woe ;  already 
every  star  is  sinking  which  was  risinfj  when  I  set 
out,  and  to  tarry  too  long  is  forbidden." 

DivUioH  v.— The  Poets  enter  the  Fifth  Circle. 

Noi  ncidemmo  il  cerchio  all'  altra  riva  too 


^ 


*  GiA  ogtti  Stella  cadi :   This  is  the  third  reference  to  time 

given  in  Iht  Infrritv.    The  night  was  tailing  when  Ihc  two  Poets 
Btt  out  on  Ihvir  way.     See  /"/.  ii,  i-j  ; — 

"  Lo  giorno  se  n'  andava,  e  1'  aer  brunci 

Tci^lieva  gli  animal  chc  sono  in  terra, 
Dalle  futiche  loro,"  etc. 
We  learn  from  the  present  passage  that  ogni  sttlla  eadt,  che 
M^'iJ.r  7Uiinrfu[VirKilio  si  mosse];  thtrefore  it  is  now  past  mid- 
night, and  we  are  entering  upon  the  early  hours  of  Easter  Eve. 
In  thu  last  line  of  Cunto  i,  it  is  said  of  Virgil:  '■  Allot  si  mosse." 
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Sopra  una  fonte,  chc  bollc  e  riversa 
Per  un  fosaato  che  da  lei  dcriva.* 

We  cut  across  the  Circle  to  its  other  bank  (pass- 
ing) above  a  spring  that  bubbles  up  and  flows 
out  through  a  gully  that  leads  down  from  it. 

The  Circle  they  cut  across  is  the  Fourth,  which 
they  are  about  to  quit ;  the  other  bank  means  that 
which  begirds  the  Fifth  Circle.  By  their  being  above 
a  spring  must  be  understood  that  they  are  standing  on 
considerably  higher  ground,  and  can  see  the  spring 
below  them. 

They  would  seem,  previously  to  this,  to  have  been 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  high  bank,  but  now  they  strike 
right  in,  and  commence  descending,  parallel  with  the 
torrent,  into  the  Fifth  Circle,  where  a  totally  different 
landscape  meets  their  view. 

L'  acqua  era  buia  aesai  vie  plEi  che  persa :  i 
E  noi,  in  compagnia  dell'  onde  bige, 


*dcrivu  .■  Derivarc,  which  is  both  active  and  neuter  and  re- 
flective, ia  here  used  in  ils  neuter  sense.  Compare  Piir/;.  xxxiii, 
t27  :  "  Ma  vedi  Euno£  che  l£i  deriva."  This  line  is  thus  para- 
phrasetl  by  Casini ;  "Ma  vedi  il  fiume  Eunoi,  che  usccndo 
dalla  fonlana  scorre  verso  quclla  parte."  In  Inf.  xiv,  1:2-138, 
we  have  an  account  of  Ihc  origin  of  all  the  rivers  of  Hell,  in- 
cluding the  Styx.  In  II.  izi-i^j  we  have  derivarst  in  its  reflective 
form:— 

"  '  Se  il  presente  rigagno 
Si  deriva  cosi  dal  nostra  mondo, 
Perch&  ci  appar  pur  da  questo  vivagno  ? '  " 
f  fcysa  :   This  colour  has  been  sufliciently  explained  in  a  note 
on'Canlo  v,  I.  8g  ;— 

"  Che  visitando  vai  per  1'  ser  pcrso,"  etc. 
Boccaccio  iComaito),  noticing  Dante's  own  definition  of  it  in 
Conv.  iv,  30,  II.  14-16,  as  a  colour  in  which  black  predominates 
over  purple,  remarks  that  if  the  water  of  the  Styx  is  much 
darker  than  perse,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  very  black  indeed. 
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Enlrammo  giii  per  una  via  Hlversa.  *  105 

Una  palude  fa,  che  ha  nomc  iStige,  t 

Qucslo  tristo  ruscel,  quando  h  disceso 
Al  pi£  dellc  malvage  piag^^e  grige.| 

The  water  was  dark,  very  much  more  so  than 
perse:  and  we,  accompanying  its  dingy  waves, 
entered  downward  by  a  difficult  path.  This  dismal 
stream,  when  it  has  descended  to  the  foot  of  the 
dark  and  sinister  banks,  forms  a  marsh,  which  has 
the  name  of  Styx, 

Dante  now  sees  a  new  spectacle  in  the  penalty  of 
the  Wrathful. 


^ 


*utia  via  dlvtrsa:  Some,  amonj^  whom  is  Benvenuto,  explain 
via  divcrsa  as  meaning  a  digtrent  way,  but  I  prefer  tu  follow 
Bull  and  Landino,  both  Tuscans,  who  give  it  the  same  signi- 
fication that  it  has  when  apphed  to  Cerberus  in  InJ.  vi,  13, 
fieri!  divtrsa.  Buti  says  of  diversa  here:  " eiot  sconcia  e  ria 
\t'Hggcd  and  cvH\  Nulla  via  ^  buona  che  mena  ai  vizj,  e  con- 
venientemenle  nulla  via  che  sia  nell'  inferno  si  dee  dir  buona." 
Landino:  "divtrsa,  cio6  difficile,  che  cosi  significa  in  fiorentino, 
e  meritamente  dimostra  che  la  via  che  conduce  all'  ira  sia 
difhcile." 

\ p.tludt  .  .  .  tht  ha  name  Stige:  Dr.  Moore  (Studies  in  Dantr, 
First  Series,  p.  1801  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  Virgilian  epithets  are  found  repeated  in  Dante.  See 
VirR.  jUti.  vi,  3*3,  324  ;— 

"  Cocyti  Ktagna  alta  vides,  Stygiamque  paludem, 
Ui  cujusjiirare  timent  et  fallere  numen." 

Xgrigt:  Benvenuto  remarks  that  these  dark  banks  have  a 
subfusk  hue  like  a  black  monastic  habit  igiiat  liubltil  colorem 
subnigruni  i/ualis  fit  veslis  nigra  mvnacalis).  For  miilvage piaggic 
grige  others  read  maiignt  piaggii,  on  which  Dr.  Moore  iFtxlual 
Criticism,  pp.  agj,  2<ji}  remarks  that  although  malvage  has 
numerically  slender  support,  he  is  inclined  to  think  it  is  the 
correct  reading;  and  that  mali^nc  was  substituted  for  it 'as 
indicating  a  sense  o(  the  cacophonous  effect  of  malvage  piaggit 
grigc.  It  is  at  any  rate  dithcult  to  see  why  malvage  should 
ever  have  appeared  in  the  lent  if  the  more  obvious  and  more 
euphonious  word  maligne  had  been  original.  "  There  is  nothing 
(Dr.  Moore  adds)  in  the  early  Commentators  lo  throw  light  on 
ihe  reading  here,  except  that  VellulcUo  comments  on  mattgnt." 
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Ed  io,  chf  di  mirar  mi  stava  inteao, 

Vidi  genii  fangose  in  quel  pantano,  no 

Ignude  totte  e  con  sembiante  offeso.* 

Qucstit  si  percotean  non  pur  con  maoo 
Ma  con  la  testa,  col  petto  e  co'  piedi, 
Troncandosi  eoi  denti  a  brano  a  brano. 

And  I  who  stood  intent  to  gaze,  saw  people  be- 
niired  in  that  swamp,  all  of  them  naked  and  with 
a  look  of  rage.  They  smote  each  other  not  alone 
with  hand,  but  also  with  the  head,  with  the  chest, 
and  with  the  feet,  rending  each  other  piecemeal 
with  their  teeth. 

Virgil  explains  to  Dante  that  two  classes  of  sinners 

'~ifmbianle  iiffeso  :  The  appearance  of  anger  in  these  shades 
is  quickly  borne  out  by  their  actions,  percoleansi.  etc.  ;  and 
Benvenuto  adds  that  the  Wrathful,  when  they  lack  weapons, 
will  often  rend  one  another  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  once  saw  two  of  his  own  pupils, 
who  not  content  with  knocking  each  other  down,  tore  each 
other  with  their  nails  and  with  their  teeth.  Lubin  renders 
offem  as  adirato  and  1  follow  him.  Mr.  liutler  strangely  renders 
il;  "With  mien  of  one  tripped  up."  Mr.  Toier  more  happily: 
"With  a  look  of  suffering." 

+  Quesli  it  percotean..  et  seq.  :  Scartazzioi  observes  that  (he 
Wrathful  are  immersed  in  the  dark  and  filthy  waters  of  the 
Sty*,  more  or  less  deep,  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  their 
sin,  and  are  pretty  nearly  unrecognisable  from  the  mud  with 
which  their  countenances  are  besmirched.  Those  partially 
submerged  fight  and  rend  each  other  with  the  greatest  ferocity; 
those  wholly  submerged  splutter  forth  words  and  sighs.  The 
Styx  represents  the  passion  of  anger:  the  blows,  the  biting, 
above  water,  and  the  gurglings  below  water,  are  merely  the 
reproduction  of  the  deeds  of  these  sinners  in  life;  their  sin 
is  one  which  deprives  man  of  the  use  of  Reason  and  the 
faculty  of  speaking  coherent  words.  Mr.  To^er  remarks  that 
"  the  filthy  water  represents  the  debasing  influence  of  anger  ; 
but  the  chief  symbolism  turns  on  the  derivation  of  the  Greek 
Sruf  from  aruyi'ir  "to  hale.'  Dante,  who  himself  knew  no 
Greek,  may  have  obtained  this  from  Servius  (on  Virg.  .'En.  vi, 
134J  or  Isidore  {Ori^inis,  xiv,  g\  both  of  whom  were  among  his 
authorities.  Isidore  says,  '  Styx  oni  r^t  aTuyv:rrtiTot,  i.e.  a  tria- 
titia  dicta ' ;  this  corresponds  tn  trislo  riisctl  in  1,  107." 
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are  punished  here,  namel)',  the  Wratliful,  and  the 
Sullen  or  Gloomy. 

Lo  buon  Maestro  disse  : — "Figlio,  or  vedi  115 

L'  Hnime  di  color  cui  vlnse  I'  irai* 
Ed  anche  vo'  che  tu  per  certo  credi, 

Che  sotto  1'  acqua  ha  gcnte  che  sospjra, 

E  fanno  pullular  quest'  acqua  al  summo, 

Come  I'  occhio  ti  dice,  u'  che  +  h'  aggira.  t  ^o 

The  good  Master  said  :  "  Son,  thou  seest  now  the 
souls  of  them  whom  Wrath  overcame :  and  I 
would  also  have  thee  know  for  certain  that  the 
water  has  people  underneath  it  who  sigh,  and 
make  this  water  bubble  on  the  surface,  as  thine 
eye  tells  thee,  whichever  way  it  ranges. 

I  have  followed  Gelli's  construction  of  the  words 


*  color  cHt  vinse  F  ira  :  Chaucer  in  the  Ptrsonts  TaU,  under 
the  heading  Dt  Irii,  thus  speaks  of  Ire  or  Wrath:  "This  sin 
of  Ire,  after  the  destriving  of  Seint  Augustine,  is  wicked  will 
to  be  avenged  hy  word  or  by  dede.  Ire,  after  the  Philosophre, 
is  the  fervent  blode  of  man  yquicked  in  his  heric,  Ihurgh  which 
he  wold  harme  to  him  that  he  hatelh ;  for  certes  the  hertc  of 
man  by  enchauhng  and  meving  of  his  blood  waxeth  so  troubled, 
that  it  is  out  of  all  maner  jugemenl  of  reson.  ,  .  .  Certes  Ihis 
curstd  sinne  annoyeth  both  to  the  man  himself  and  eke  his 
neighbour.  For  solhely  almost  all  the  harme  or  damage  that 
ony  man  doth  to  his  neighbour  cometh  of  wrath  :  for  cellea, 
outrageous  wralhe  doth  all  that  ever  the  foulc  fende  willcth  or 
commandelh  him;  for  he  nc  spareth  neyther  for  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist,  ne  his  swete  moder  ;  and  in  his  outrageous  anger 
and  ire  alas  !  ful  many  on  at  that  time,  feleth  m  his  herle  ful 
wickedly,  both  of  Crist,  and  also  of  all  his  halwcs  [i.!\  Saints, 
from  Scand.  Uilgt].  Is  not  this  a  cursed  vice  ?  Yes  certes. 
Alas!  it  benimmelh  [lakes  iitfay]  fro  man  his  witte  and  his 
rcson,  and  all  his  debonnairc  HI  splrituel,  that  shuld  kepe  his 
soule.  Certes  it  benimmeth  also  Goddes  due  lordship  (and 
that  is  mannes  soule)  and  the  love  of  his  neighbours;  it 
striveth  also  all  day  ayenst  trouth  ;  it  reveth  him  the  quiel  of 
his  hcrtc,  and  subvertelh  his  soule." 

tu'  the  s'  a/^gira  :  "  V  "  here  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  tibi, 
Italian  uvt,  and  h'  cki  is  br  ovuiiqut. 
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sotlo  I'  acqua  ha,  as  /'  acqtta  ha  sotlo,  taking  sotto  for  al 
disotto.  According  to  Scartazzini  {in  his  Lqipzic 
edition,  1874J  all  the  old  Commentators  agree  thai 
the  spirits  underneath  the  water  are  those  of  the 
Slothful  or  Sullen,  and  he  thinks  it  evident  that 
Dante,  in  this  Canto,  distributes  the  sinners  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  laid  down  by  him  in  Conv.  iv,  17,^ 
II.  65-67,  that  every  virtue  has  two  collateral  ene- 
mies, that  is  to  say  vices,  one  of  excess  and  one  of 
default.  And  as  in  the  last  Circle  he  placed  the 
Misers  and  Prodigals  in  contiguity  to  one  another, 
so  in  this  Circle  he  places  the  Wrathful  in  con- 
tiguity to  the  Slothful  or  Sullen,  their  sins  being 
equally  contrary  to  each  other.  Pictro  di  Dante 
confirms  this  view,  but  he  observes  that  as  Sullen- 
ness  is  a  vice  which  is  not  so  readily  seen,  therefore 
Dante  pictures  the  Sullen  as  being  punished  in 
secrecy.  With  this  I  agree,  but  I  notice  that  in 
Scartazzini's  latest  Commentary,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  only  the  Inferno  (Leipzig,  1900) 
was  published,  he  rather  seems  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  his  former  supposition,  as  to  the  Sullen 
{Accidiod)  being  those  totally  submerged  beneath 
the  Styx,  because,  in  Canto  \\,  70-go,  Dante  specifies 
distinctly  that  only  sins  of  Incontinence  are  punished 
in  the  first  five  Circles  of  Hell,  and  Scartazzini 
contends  that  Accidie  is  the  exact  opposite  of  In- 
continence. He  considers  that  the  question  as  to 
where  Accidie  is  punished  in  Hell  is  an  enigma  forte 
that  must  await  its  Oedipus  to  solve  it.  "  In  any 
case,"  writes  Dr.  Moore  to  me,  "  even  if  those  under- 
neath  are  Accidiosi,   it   must   be  in   a  very  different 
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sftnse  of  the  word  from  that  which  belongs  to  it  in 
the  Purgatorio,  as  distinctly  one  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins." 

Fmi  nel  limo  dicon  : — 'Trisli  fummo 

Nell"  aer  dolee  *  che  dal  sol  s'  allegra, 
Poriando  dentro  aecidioso  fummo :  + 

Or  ci  attristiam  ncUa  belletta  |  negrH.'  . 

*  Neir  acr  ilokt:  Here  again  Dante  makes  the  shades  in  Hell 
look  back  with  fond  regret  lo  their  life  on  earth ;  just  as  Ciacco 
(vi,  51)  speaks  of  having  been  a  citi/cn  of  Florence  in  la  vita 
strena. 

+  HCfii/ipS(J  fummo:  in  relation  to  Irisli  fumnio  in  I.  t2i  ; 
Compare  Si.  Thorn.  Aquin.  Siiinm.  Theol.  ii,  2^',  Qu.  xxxv,  Art. 
i  ;  "  Respondeo  dicendum  qund  acedia,  secundum  Dumasccnum 
{Orth.  fid.  lib.  ii,  cap.  14), 'est  quaedam  tristitia  aKgravana,' 
quae  scilicit  ita  dcprimit  animum  hominis,  ut  nihil  ei  agere 
libeal."  Chaticcr  thus  describes  Accidii  in  the  Pirsonis  Tale 
under  the  head  of  Dc  Accidia  :  "  After  the  sinne  of  wrath,  now 
wol  I  speke  of  the  sinne  of  accidie,  or  slouth  ;  forenvie  blindelh 
the  herte  of  a  man,  and  ire  troubleth  a  man,  and  accidie 
maketh  him  hevy,  thoughtful  and  wrawe  [fiKuis/il.  Envy  and 
ire  maken  bitterness  in  herte,  which  bitternesse  is  mother  of 
accidie,  and  benimeth  him  the  love  of  alle  goodnesse  ;  than  is 
accidie  the  anguish  of  a  troubled  herte.  And  Seint  Augustine 
sayth :  It  is  annoye  of  goodncsse  and  annoye  of  harme. 
Certes  this  is  a  damnable  sinne,  for  it  doth  wrong  to  Jcsu 
Crist,  in  as  mochc  as  it  benimeth  the  service  that  men  sbulde 
do  to  Crist  with  all  diligence.  He  doth  all  thing  with  annoye, 
and  with  wrawnesse,  slaknesse.  and  excusation,  with  idleness 
and  unlusl.  For  which  the  book  sayth  :  Accursed  be  he  that 
doth  the  service  of  God  negligently.  Than  [iken]  is  accidie 
cnemic  to  every  estate  of  man.  ,  .  .  Now  certes  this  foul  sin 
of  accidie  is  eke  a  ful  gret  enemic  to  the  livelode  of  the  body; 
for  it  ne  hath  no  purveaunce  ayenst  tempore!  neceasitee;  for 
it  forsleutheth,  forsluggeth,  and  destroieth  all  goods  tempore! 
by  recchelessnesse." 

',  bclUtIa  nigra :  Boccaccio  iComenlo)  says  that  limo  (1.  121^ 
and  helUlla  mean  the  same  thing:  "limo  i  quella  specie  di 
terra,  la  quale  suole  lasciare  alle  rive  de'  hum!  1'  acqua  torbido, 
quando  il  jiume  viene  scemando,  la  qual  noi  volgarmentc 
chiamiamo  belletta:  e  di  qucsta  maniera  sono  quasi  tutti  i 
fondi  de'  paludi." 
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Quest'  inno*  si  gorfiOglian  nella  strozza,  125 

Che  dir  no!  posaon  con  parola  Integra." — t 

Fixed  in  the  slime  they  say:  '  Sullen  were  we  in 
the  sweet  air  that  is  gladdened  by  the  Sun,  bearing 
within  us  the  fumes  of  apathy:  now  are  we  sullen 
in  the  black  ooze.'  This  hymn  they  gurgle  in 
their  throats,  for  (from  being  choked  by  the  mud) 
they  cannot  articulate  it  in  distinct  words." 

Benvenuto  commenting  on  this  passage,  makes 
the  following  very  characteristic  remarks  upon  the 
demeanour  in  church  of  the  priests  of  his  day,  which 
even  in  more  modern  times  might  not  appear  to  be 
uncalled  for  to  any  one  who  has  watched  the  priests 
chanting  Vespers  in  Italian  churches:  "And  mark 
here,  that  a  hymn  is  praise  rendered  to  God,  and  is 
to  be  sung  in  churches ;  and  so  the  author  is  justified 
in  putting  a  hymn  into  the  mouths  (of  these  spirits 
of  the  Slothful),  for  the  priests,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
chant  these  hymns,  are  just  those  who  are  most 
given  up  to  the  vice  of  sloth  and  asininity  (vicio 
accidiae  et  asininitatii),  so  that  these  lazy  fellows 
often  are  scarcely  able  to  move  their  lips  when 
they  are  chanting  the  Sacred  Office,  and  while 
they  slothfully  and  inaudibly  mumble  out  'Thou 
shalt  open  my  lips,  O  Lord,'  they  sit  themselves 
down.     Therefore   Dante   has  done  well   in  adding 


•»«ifo ;  Observe  how  Uante  ironically  compares  the  mutter- 
ing of  these  wretches  to  a  hymn.     Compare  Inf.  x,  87 : — 
"Tale  orazion  fa  far  nel  nostro  tempio." 

f piiriilii  Integra:  We  find  a  similar  phrase  in  Boccaccio, 
Occam.  Giorn.  viii,  Nov,  3  {iid  fincm):  "Calandrino  faticato 
dal  peso  delle  pietre  e  dalla  rabbia  con  la  quale  la  donna 
aveva  batluta,  e  del  dolore  della  vcntura  la  quale  perduta  gli 
pareva  avere.  nan  poteva  raccagliere  lo  Hpirito  a  formare  in- 
tera  la  parola  alia  rispoBta." 
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the  cause  of  this  gurgling,  by  saying  that  they  are 
not  abie  to  chant  their  hynan  in  articulate  words, 
for  these  priests  very  often  do  not  pronounce  the 
words  of  the  Psalms  distinctly,  but  rather  swallow 
them  down." 

Another  view,  sometimes  held,  is  that  these  are 
not  the  accidiosi  in  the  technical  sense  found  in  the 

IPurgatoriu,  but  represent  the  sullen  or  sulky  type  of 
anger  (in/cpol)  as  contrasted  with  the  passionate 
type  (opyiXoi).  The  two  types  would  naturally  be 
punished  together,  though  with  an  appropriate  dif- 
ference of  detail  in  the  manner  of  their  punishment. 
They  are  treated  together  by  Aristotle,  and  this 
sense  of  "sullen"  or  "sulky"  certainly  fits  in  with 
II.  121-123. 

The  Canto  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
description  of  how  the  Poets  walk  along  the  edge 
of  the  fen  until  they  come  to  the  spot  whence,  in 
the  next  Canto,  they  are  to  be  ferried  by  Phlegyas 
in  his  boat  over  the  water  that  divides  them  from 
the  City  of  Dis. 

Cos!  girammo  ddla  lorda  pozn* 


*lorda  pozza  :  Gelli,  who  is  always  so  particular  as  to  Iht 
correct  Tuscan  signification  or  every  word  in  the  poem,  re- 
marks thai  poztu  and  puizanghtra  mean  every  kind  of  collcelion 
ol  waters,  such  as  pool,  pond,  lake,  lagoon,  dam.  fen,  etc.  He 
saya  that  lorda  signifieB  "dirty,"  and  that  in  his  time,  wool, 
before  it  had  been  cleansed,  was  always  called  lana  Ionia. 
Compare  /n/.  ix,  locj,  loi,  where  ihe  same  epithet  is  applied 
Ici  Ihc  same  waters,  when  the  Anf;el  who  has  been  sent  to 
open  the  gales  of  Ihc  City  of  l)is,  retraces  his  path  over 
them  :— 

"  Poi  si  rivolsc  per  la  strada  lorda, 
E  non  fe'  motto  a  noi." 
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Grand'  arco  tra  la  ripa  seeca*  e  il  m6zzo,  t 
Con  gli  occhi  volti  a  chi  del  fango  ingozza : 
Vcnimmo  al  pi^  d'  una  lorre  al  dassezzo,  J  130 

So  Tetched  we  a  great  compass  around  the  foul 
fen,  between  the  dry  bank  and  the  swamp,  with 
our  ej'cs  turned  towards  those  who  gulp  down  its 
mire  :  unto  the  foot  of  a  tower  came  we  at  last 

Those  swallowing  the  mire,  upon  whom  the  Poets 

were  turning  their  eyes,  are  of  course  the  shades  of 

the  Wrathful,  for  the  Sullen  or  Gloomy  are  unseen. 

*ripa  Mcca :  Buti  has  a  curious  variant  here,  reading  ripa 
siSla,  and  explains  that  although  we  are  describing  the  Fifth 
Circle,  yel  Ihis  bank  Is  the  bank  of  the  Sixth,  which,  be  it 
remembered,  is  concentric  with  the  Fifth,  and  if  not  quite  on 
the  same  level  with  il,  has  an  inclination  so  slight,  as  only  to 
determine  Ihe  downflow  of  the  water,  by  an  unseen  conduit, 
into  the  Circle  of  the  Violent  below,  where  we  shall  again  see 
it  as  the  Phlegethon.  As  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  writes  in  his 
Dante  Dictionary  (a.  v.  Fiiimi  Infernali),  the  rivers  of  Hell  are 
in  reality  one  and  the  same  stream,  assuming  difTerenl  names 
in  successive  parts  of  Hell.  "At  first  it  bears  the  name  of 
Acheron,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  Hell  proper;  after  bemg 
lost  for  a  time,  it  reappears  in  the  shape  of  a  boiling  black 
spring,  the  waiLTs  of  which  form  the  filthy  marsh  of  Styx; 
again  disappearing,  it  emerges  from  the  wood  of  the  Suicides 
as  the  blood-red  .stream  of  Phlegethon  ;  and  finally  flows  down 
to  the  bottom  of  Hell,  where  it  forms  the  frozen  lake  of 
Cocylus." 

\ Mhzo,  "marsh,  or  swamp,"  is  not  to  be  confounded  here 
with  mrx:o  "middle,"  and.  with  two  insignificant  exceplionK, 
all  the  Commcnlators  interpret  it  to  signify  the  soft  ground 
between  which  and  the  dry  bank  the  Poets  are  walking.  Gelli 
explains  it  as  ttnera  e  molU.  See  Donldn,  Elymoloi^ical  Dicliim- 
ary  of  the  Romana  Languages :  "  Mezzo  "  It.  (with  close  e  and 
sharp  ;;:)  soft,  decayed,  withered ;  from  mitis  through  a  form 
mitiui  miljui ;  Cremonese  mixx,  Neapolitan  and  Genoese  nixxo, 
Milanese  hiii. 

\  al  JassMiu  :  See  Donkin,  lib.  cil.  s.v.  Sezzo  :  "  Sex  so, 
xessajo,  xexzo,  II.  —  ultimo;  from  stcius,  cf.  in  Low  Latin 
Glossary,  sedus,  segniits,  found  also  in  da  stxxo,  the  opposite  of 
dii  prima."     In  Norwegian  "last"  is  iist. 

liND  OF  CANTO  VII. 
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CANTO  VIII. 

THE  FIFTH  dlRCLK-THE  WRATHFUL  {continueh) - 
PHI.EGYAS— FILIPEO  ARGENTI— THE  CITY  OF  DIS—THE 
FALLEN  ANGELS  AT  THE  GATE. 


The  conclusion  of  the  last  Canto  left  Dante  and 
Virgil  just  arriving  at  the  foot  of  a  tower,  after 
having  skirted  the  Stygian  fen  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  its  edge,  from  which  they  were  able 
to  view  the  punishment  of  the  Wrathful.  This  they 
continue  to  witness  in  the  present  Canto,  until  by 
means  of  a  ferry-boat  they  reach  the  opposite  shore, 
where  stands  the  City  of  Dis,  which  is  itself  the 
Sixth  Circle, 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Divhion  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  30,  Dante 
mentions  the  two  watch-towers  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  fen,  and  how,  after  an  exchange  of  signals 
between  them,  a  boat  is  despatched,  and  the  Poets 
are  ferried  across  the  dark  water. 

In  Divhion  II,  from  ver.  31  to  ver.  63,  the  shade 
of  Filippo  Argenti  makes  a  vain  attempt  to  arrest 
their  progress,  and  is  repulsed  by  both  Poets. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  64  to  ver.  81,  they 
disembark  at  the  Gates  of  the  City  of  Dis,  after 
remarking  during  their  passage  that  its  buildings 
are  red  with  eternal  fire. 

R 
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In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  82  to  vcr.  130,  Dante 
relates  the  fierce  opposition  to  his  entrance  within 
the  gates  that  was  made  by  the  Demon  Guardians 
of  the  City, 

Division  I. — In  the  first  words  of  this  Canto, 
Dante  mentions  that  he  speaks,  in  coniinuation  .  .  . 
of  what  ?  Some  think  he  simply  means  that  he 
continues  speaking  about  the  sinners  in  the  Fifth 
Circle,  but  Boccaccio  "  and  other  Commentators  see 


•  Boccaccio  on  the  words  io  dko  seguttando,  with  which  the 
Canto  opens,  relatts  a  story  which  haa  bten  accepted  as  an 
historical  fact  by  some  Commentators,  and  o<  which  ihe  main 
facts  are,  that  Dante's  wife  found  in  a  chest  or  secret 
cupboard  the  first  seven  Cantos  of  the  Oimmedia  which  he 
had  written  before  his  exile.  These  wltc  shown  to  Dino 
Frescobaldi,  a  poet  of  some  repute,  and  he  forwarded  them 
to  Moroclto  Malaspina,  at  whose  castle  in  the  Lunigiana 
Dante  was  then  staying.  Moroello,  on  receiving  them,  de- 
hvered  them  to  Uantc,  strongly  urging  hJm  to  complete  hii 
work.  Danle  replied  that  he  had  long  ago  given  up  these 
Cantos  for  lost,  but  as  God  had  brought  Ihem  back  to  him, 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  out  his  original  scheme. 
Against  this  it  has  been  urged  by  several  learned  Dantists  that 
if  the  opening  words  ol  this  Canto  furnish  a  proof  that 
Dante's  work  was  here  resumed  after  a  long  interruption,  it 
might  as  well  be  affirmed  that  Ariosto  was  interrupted  in 
his  Oriando  Futtoso,  because  he  begins  Canto  xvi,  st.  5 ; — 

"Dico,  la  bella  istoria  ripigliando,"  etc. 
And  Canto  xxii,  st.  j  : — 

"  Ma  tornando  al  lavor,  che  vario  ordisco." 
Dr.  Moore  however  {Studies  in  Danle,  Second  Series,  p.  169) 
writes :  "  The  story  ts  found  in  Boccaccio,  and  there  seems 
no  conceivable  reason  for  its  invention.  .  .  .  Boccaccio  pro- 
fesses to  have  heard  it  from  a  nephew  of  Dante,  Andrea  Poggi, 
who  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own,  as  well  as  from 
another  Florentine  named  Dino  Perini.  ...  I  confess  1  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  because  an  event  is  said  to  have 
happened  .  .  .  Ihal  is  a  primS  facie  reason  for  doubling  or 
disbelieving  it.  .  .  .  Nor  do  I  think  it  reasonable  tu  argue  that, 
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[  Ca 

I  in  this  verse  ihe  signs  of  his  resuming  his  work  on 

I  the  Divina  Conunedia  after  the  long  interruption  due 

I  to   his   exile.     This  opinion    is,  Scartazzini  thinks, 

I  erroneous,  as  Dante  did  not  commence  writing  his 

I  poem   until  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  but  he 

remarks  in  his  volume  of  Prolegomcni,  that  although 
the  anecdote  related  by  Boccaccio  of  the  finding  of 
the  first  seven  Cantos  of  the  Inferno,  may  not  have 
been  entirely  correct,  it  might  well  be  that  what 
was  found  on  that  occasion  was,  not  Ihe  first  seven 
Cantos,  but  the  whole  of  Dante's  outline  sketch  for 
the  construction  of  the  poem  in  that  wonderful 
symmetry  which  it  attained.  Scartazzini  adds  that 
all  great  writers  worthy  of  the  name  invariably 
accumulate  a  mass  of  materials,  and  Dante  had 
doubtless  arranged  a  skeleton  form,  the  dry  bones 
of  which  he  may  from  time  to  time  have  clothed 
with  flesh.  Perchance  all  the  episodes,  and  all  the 
similes  of  the  Commediu  had  been  collected  together 
like  so  many  rare  gems  to  form  a  diadem,  which  he 
only  put  together  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  although  to  some  this 
Canto  appears  easy  and  of  no  particular  account, 
it  is  in  truth  difficult,  though  at  the  same  time  one 


because  Boccaccio  is  bcEt  known  by  his  brilliant  works  of 
ficlion,  therefore  everj'lhing  he  wrote,  even  when  il  professes 
to  be  history  or  biography,  must  also  be  fiction.  Nor  is  this 
a  priori  conception  of  him  borne  out  by  facts,  since  there  are 
many  striking  instances  m  which  bis  statements  have  been 
proved  accurate  by  recently  discovered  documentary  evidence. 
.  .  .  Boccaccio  frequently  gives  uk  the  actual  sources  of  his 
information  due  to  his  own  personal  inquiries,  which  seem 
often  to  have  been  very  carefully  made." 
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of  f;reat  beauty.  In  the  openinj;  words,  Uante 
makes  a  retrogression  into  the  preceding  Canto,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  related  how  he  and  Virgil, 
after  walking  along  the  bending  shore  of  the  pool, 
stayed  their  steps  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  tower.  He 
now  commences  the  present  Canto  by  explaining, 
in  continuation  of  the  concluding  words  of  Canto 
vii,  that  for  a  considerable  time  before  they  did 
reach  the  foot  of  this  tower,  they  had  noticed  an 
interchange  of  signals  between  it  and  some  distant 
spot  not  visible  to  the  eye,  which  spot  however  is 
the  City  of  Dis.  The  two  lights  are  displayed  to 
summon  the  ferry-boat  to  convey  two  spirits  across 
the  water,  and  by  the  counter-signal  it  is  understood 
that  the  summons  is  being  obeyed. 

lo  dicD  seguitando,  ch'  assai  prima 

Che  noi  fussimo  al  pi^  dell'  alta  torrc, 
Gli  occhi  nostri  n'  andSr  suso  alia  cima, 

Per  due  fiammctte  •  chc  i'  t  vedemmo  porre, 
E  un'  allra  da  lungi  [  render  cenno 
Tanlo  ch'  a  pena  il  potea  1'  occhio  lOrre. 


*  Per  due  fiamnutU  :  This  refers  to  the  methods  of  military 
signalling  in  use  al  the  time— Boccacciii  in  his  Citmenio  thus 
describes  it ;  "  Far  si  suole  per  ie  contrade  nella  quail  i  guerra, 
che  avvencndi)  di  nolte  qualchc  noviti,  il  castcllii  n  II  luogo 
vicino  al  quale  la  novit^  avviene,  inconlanenle  per  un  fuoco 
o  per  due.  secondo  che  insieme  posti  si  sono,  II  fa  manifesto  a 
tutte  le  lerre  del  paese."  See  also  Landino  ;  "  Ad  Imitazlone 
di  quelle  che  si  fa  tra  gli  uomini,  quando  nei  tempi  sospetti 
r  una  air  altra  terra  [one  city  (u  another]  di  di  fa  cenno  col  fumo, 
e  di  nolle,  come  era  allora  col  fuoco.  Compare  Inf.  xxii,  8: 
"e  con  cenni  di  castella." 

t  i' .'  Contraction  for  ii'i,  or  for  the  more  generally  used  vi. 

\  un'  altra  da  lungi :  In  In/,  ix,  35,  j6,  Dante  describes  thi 
high  tower,  upon  which  the  Furies  appeared,  and  mentions  it 
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I  say  in  continuation  (then)  that  long  before  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  (afore-menlioned)  lofty 
tower,  our  eyes  were  turned  upward  to  its  summit, 
by  reason  of  two  cressets  that  we  saw  displayed 
there,  and  another  one  afar  off  returning  the 
signal,  so  distant  that  the  eye  could  scarcely 
apprehend  it. 

Buti  remarks  that  Dante  pictures  there  being 
order  and  concord  among  the  demons  in  managing 
their  household  upon  a  regular  system,  which  proves 
the  truth  of  the  words  of  Christ.  * 

(/  The  demons  on  the  first  tower  signal  to  those  in 
the  City  of  Dis  by  hanging  out  as  many  lights  as 
there  are  spirits  to  be  conveyed  across. 

Dante  expresses  his  astonishment  both  at  the 
signal  and  at  the  counter-signal. 

Ed  io  mi  volsi  al  mar  di  tulto  il  senno  ;  + 

Uiasi : — "  Queslo  che  dice  ?  e  che  risponde 
Qgeir  altro  foco  ?  c  chi  son  quel  che  il  fenno  f  " — 


having  lire  on  the  tup  of  it.     It  was  probably  from  here  that 
the  counler-Eignal  had  been  given  :^ 

"  PerocchS  1'  occhio  m'  avea  tulto  tratto 
VSr  r  alta  torrc  alia  cima  rovenle." 

•See  Matt,  nil,  25,  26:  "Every  kingdom  divided  against 
ilself  is  brouchl  to  desolation  ;  and  even'  city  or  house  divided 
against  ilaelf  shall  not  Kland  :  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan, 
he  is  divided  against  himself;  how  then  shall  his  kingdom 
stand  ?  " 

t  mar  di  tulto  il  seniin  :  Compare  Inf.  vii,  3  : — 

"  E  quel  Savio  gentil,  che  tutto  seppe." 
In  Par.  njii,  g4-()(i,  Si.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  spcakinp  Io  Dante 
of  Solomon,  calls  him  thai  king  *hn  asked  for  wisdom  :— 
"  Non  ho  pnrluto  si  the  lu  non  posse 

Ben  vedcr  ch'  ei  fu  re,  che  chiese  scnno, 
Accioccht  re  sufficiente  foase," 


\/ 
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And  I,  turning  to  Ihe  Sea  of  ail  knowledge  (Virgil), 
said  :  "  What  does  this  light  mean  ?  and  what 
does  that  other  one  answer  ?  and  who  are  they 
that  enkindle  it  ?  " 


Benvenuto  thinks  that  by  his  question  Dante 
really  meant  to  ask  whether  the  signals  were  being 
made  by  mortals  or  by  hends. 

Virgil  replies  that  the  interchange  of  lights  was 
for  the  purpose  of  summoning  the  ferry-boat  which 
is  now  seen  to  be  approaching. 


Ed  cgli  a  me  :—"  Su  per  le  sucide  onde 
Giii  puoi  scorger  quello  che  h'  aspetta, 
Se  il  fummo  del  pantan  *  nol  ti  nasconde."^ 


to 


And  he  to  me ;  "  Over  the  foul  waves  thou  mayst 
e'en  now  discern  what  we  are  waiting  for,  if  the 
vapours  of  the  marsh  hide  it  not  from  thee." 

Benvenuto  points  out  that  although  Dante  had 
been  able  to  see  the  lofty  tower  with  its  signal  lights, 
his  eye-sight  cannot  penetrate  through  the  thick 
marshy  exhalations  to  discern  so  small  an  object  aaj 
a  man  in  a  boat. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  skiff  over  the  waters  of] 
the  Styx  is  compared  to  the  flight  of  an  arrow  iroai 
a  bow. 


*funi>na  dd  pantan  :  Compare  /"/.  ix,  5,  6:— 
"  Chi  1'  octhio  nol  potea  menare  a  lunga 
Per  r  aer  nero  e  per  la  nebbia  folta." 
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Corda  non  pinae  *  tnai  da  sh  saetta,  i 
Che  si  cnrresBC  via  per  I'  acre  snella, 
Com'  io  vidi  una  nave  piccioletla  15 

Vcnir  per  1'  acqua  verso  noi  in  quella, 


*Coyda  HOB  pinsc,  etc.  The  velocity  of  the  approach  of 
Phlegyas  over  the  dark  waters  and  through  the  thick  mists 
of  the  Styx  may  be  contrasted  with  thai  of  the  Pilot  Angel 
bringing  the  souls  over  the  sapphire  ocean  in  the  light  mists 
of  the  bright  hour  of  sunrise  on  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory. 
Here  we  have  the  weird  figure  of  Phlegyas  uttering  curses, 
there  the  radiant  Angel  directing  the  blessed  spirit-throng, 
who  are  all  of  them  chanting;  "  When  Israel  came  out  of 
Egypt."     Sec  Purg.  ii,   16-18;— 

"  Cotal  m'  apparve,  s'  io  ancor  !o  veggia, 
Un  lunie  per  Io  mar  venir  si  ralto, 
Che  il  mover  suo  nessun  volar  pareggia  ;  " 
and  the  remainder  of  the  passage  as  far  as  1,  51.     This  con- 
trast may  be  borne  out  by  Dante  s  own  exclamation  of  delight 
in   Purg.   xii,   II2-H4,   when   he   notes   the    difference   of   his 
reception    by  the  Angels   in  the  Cornices  of  Purgatory  from 
that  of  the  hcnds  in  the  Circles  of  Hell  ;— 

"  Ahi !  quanlo  son  diverse  quelle  foci 
Dalle  infernali  ;  chi  quivi  per  canti 
S'  enlra,  e  laggiu  per  lamenti  feroci." 

t  sattia  :  For  a  rapid  course  being  likened  to  an  arrow,  see 
the  description  of  the  flight  of  one  of  the  Furies  in  Virg.  jE». 
sii,  853-856  ;— 

"  Harum  unam  cclerem  demisil  ah  aelherc  summo 

{upiter,  inque  omen  Juturnae  occurrere  jussit. 
Ua  volat,  celerique  ad  terram  turbine  fertur  ; 
Non  sccus  ac  nervo  per  nubem  impulsa  aagitta." 
And  in  Euripides,  OresUs,  31 1,  312,  the  Furies  are  addressed  as 

nuTnaSic  61  ai," 
Compare  IiiJ.  xvii,  136,  where  it  Is  related  that  Geryon  having 
set  down  Dante  and  Virgil  in  Mattbotgt, 

"  Si  delegu6,  come  da  corda  cocca," 
Also  Par.  ii,  23-25  ■— 

"  E  forse  in  tanto,  in  quanto  un  quadrel  posa, 
B  vola,  e  dalla  noce  si  dischiava, 
Giunto  mi  vidi." 
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Sotto  il  governo  *  d'  un  soi  galeolo,  + 

Che  Kfidava  ; — "  Or  se'  Riunla,  anima  fella  ? '  — 

Never  did  bow-string  shoot  from  itself  an  arrow 
that  ran  so  swift  a  course  away  through  the  air, 
as  I  beheld  at  that  moment  a  liny  bark  coming 
over  the  water  towards  us,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  single  helmsman,  who  shouted  out  :  "  So  !  thou 
art  arrived,  S"''ty  soul?  " 

We  noticed  that  two  lights  had  been  hung  out 
from  the  watch-tower,  indicating  that  there  were 
two  spirits  to  be  conveyed,  but  Phlegyas  would  seem 
to  have  discovered  immediately  he  caught  sight  of 
the  two  Poets,  that  only  one  of  them  was  likely  to 
be  destined  for  punishment,  as  the  other  one  was 
clothed  with  flesh  ;  and  he  therefore  addresses  him- 
self to  Virgil  alone.  That  Poet  however  silences 
him  at  once,  calling  to  him  by  his  name,  with  which 
he  appears  to  be  as  well  acquainted  as  with  that  of 
Charon  and  the  other  liends  whom  they  encounter 
farther  down.  He  may  be  supposed  to  have  acquired 
this  knowledge  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous  visit 
to  the  lowest  Circle  of  Hell,  to  which  he  alludes  in 
the  next  Canto  (ix,  16-30). 

— "  Flegi&s,  I  Flegiiis,  tu  gridi  a  voto,"— 

*  governo  :  Compare  the  French  guuvcrnail  for  the  rudder. 

t  giilcolo  for  gaUitllii,  like  Baco  for  Bacco  {In/,  xx,  59)  ;  affigt 
for  affiggt  (Pur.  xx?iiii,  133);  fust  for  fussi  {Par.  iti.  to8). 
Boccaccio  {CumtiiUi)  thus  explains  [he  word  gaUollo :  "  Galeotti 
sono  chiamati  que'  marlnari,  i  qua!)  scrvono  alle  galee  ;  ma 
qui,  liceiiza  poetica,  i\ornina  galeotto  il  governatore  d'  una 
pic  cola  barcheita." 

t  FUgiih  :  In  Iht  Qre.ek  Mythology  Phlegyas  is  said  to  have 
been  King  of  the  l.apilhae.  Heing  Incensed  against  Apollo 
for  having  beguiled  his  daughter  Coronis,  he  set  hrc  to  the 
temple  of  the  god,  whp  thereupon  killed  him  with  his  arrows, 
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Disse  lo  mio  aignore, — "  a  queala  voUa  :  zu 

Piii  non  ei  avrai,  che  sol  passanda  il  loto." — * 
Quale  colui,  che  grande  inganno  ascolta 

Che  gli  sia  fatto,  e  poi  se  ne  rammarca,  + 
Fecesi  I'legiis  ncU'  ira  accolla."  \ 

"  Phlegyas,  Phlegyas,  this  time  thou  shoutesl  in 
vain,"  said  my  Lord,  "  thou  wilt  nol  have  us 
longer  than  while  we  pass  over  (he  mire."  As 
one  who  hears  that  some  jjreal  deception  has  been 
practised  upon  him,  and  then  chafes  over  it,  such 
became  Phlegyas  in  his  pent-up  fury. 

Benvenuto  observes  that  in  truth  Phlegyas  has 
had  a  great  disappointment,  for,  having  speeded 
across  the  waters  in  his  bark,  hoping  to  have  a  lost 
soul  on  whom  to  vent  his  anger,  he  finds  himself 
obliged  to  carry  over  a  living  man,  and  one  who  is 
in  the  Grace  of  God,  although  in  the  past  he  had 
sinned  through  Pride. 

The  Poets  now  enter  the  ski£f. 


Lo  duCH  mio  discese  nella  barca, 

E  poi  mi  fece  entrare  appresso  lui, 


25 


and  condemned  him  to  severe  punishment  in  the  lower  world. 
He  appears  as  the  Guardian  fiend,  both  of  ihe  Fifth  Circle, 
and  of  the  City  of  Dis.  As  Mr.  Butler  jually  observes,  the 
function  is  assigned  to  him  of  guarding  the  approach  lo  the 
lower  part  of  Hell,  where  injustice  in  all  its  forms  is  punished, 
as  the  type  of  those  who  had  violated  ihe  laws  of  justice. 
Compare  Virgil,  .Hn.  vi,  6:8-620  r — 

".  .  .   Phlegiasque  miserrimus  omncs 
Admonet,  el  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras  : 

'  Discitc  jusliliam  moniti,  et  non  tcmnerc  Divos.'" 

•  Into  :  Derived  from  the  Latin  liitiiin,  mire,  filth, 
t  rammarca  for  ranitnaricii. 

I  i>«  ateolla  :  Compare  Virgil,  Aiii.  in,  6j,  64  : — 
'*.  .  .  collecta  (aligat  edendi 
Ex  ton  go  rabies." 
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E  sol  quand'  io  fui  dentro  parve  carca." 
Tosto  che  il  duca  ed  io  nel  legno  t  fui, 
Secando  se  ne  va  1'  anlica  prora 
Dell'  acqua  piQ  che  non  suol  con  altrui.  30 

My  Guide  stepped  down  into  the  boat,  and  then 
made  me  enter  after  him,  and  only  when  I  was  in, 
did  it  seem  laden.  As  soon  as  my  Guide  and  I 
were  embarked,  the  ancient  prow  moved  away, 
furrowing  the  water  deeper  than  its  wont  with 
others. 

The  accustomed  burden  of  the  skiff  was  impalp- 
able shades,  who,  like  Virgil  in  the  prtsent  instance, 
did  not  add  to  the  weight.  Perhaps  one  nason  for 
Phlegyas  moving  away  so  hastily  was  that  having 
in  his  boat  passengers  not  destined  for  punishment, 
he  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Division  11. — We  are  now  told  how  the  shade  of 
Filippo  Argenti  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
skiff  in  which  the  Poets  are  passing  over  the  water. 
Dante  speaks  of  the  pool  being  stagnant,  because  in 
that  part  of  it  where  they  meet  Filippo  Argenti,  they 


*ial  i/uand'  iii/iii  dentro  parve  carca  :  Compare  the  description 
in  Virg.  Mii.  vi,  408-414,  where  Charon  brings  his  boat  to  the 
bank  of  the  Styx  and  .Cneas  and  ihe  Sibyl  embark  in  it  ; — 
"  llle  admirana  venerabile  donum 
Falalis  virgae,  longo  post  tempore  visum, 
Loeruleam  advertit  puppim,  ripaeque  propinquat. 
Inde  alius  antmas,  quae  per  juga  longa  sedebant, 
Deturbat,  laxatque  foros  ;  simul  accipit  alveo 
InRenlem  ,Eneam.     Gemuit  sub  pondere  cymba 
Sutilis,  et  multam  accepil  rimosa  paludem." 
t  Ugno  :  This  word  is  used  indiscriminately  in  most  parts  of  ' 
Italy  to  express  either  a  ship  or  a  carriage.     "  That  is  a  man- 
of-war  !"  =  "E  un  legno  di  guerra."    "At  what  time  shall 
I   order  the  carriage  ?  "  =  "  A  che  ora  devo  comandare  il 
legno  ?  " 
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have  left  behind  them  the  water  near  the  shore,  the 
surface  of  which  is  bubbling  with  the  sighs  of  the 
Gloomy  or  Sullen,  and  they  are  now  in  the  presence 
of  the  Wrathful  only,  immersed,  but  not  submerged 
in  the  slime. 

Mentre  noi  corravani*  la  morta  gora,  t 
Dinanzi  mi  si  fece  un  pien  dj  fango, 
E  disse : — "  Chi  se'  tu  che  vieni  anzi  ora  ?  "— 

While  we  were  running  over  the  stagnant  pool, 
there  rose  up  before  me  one  covered  with  mud, 
and  said  :  "  Who  art  thou  that  comest  before  thy 
time  (i.e.  before  thou  art  dead)  ?  " 

This  is  the  shade  of  Filippo  ArRenti,  whose  name 
in  full  was  Messer  Filippo  Argenti  de'  Cavicciuli- 
Adimari,  a  knight,  extremely  wealthy,  and  so  purse- 
proud  that  he  had  the  horse  he  usually  rode  shod 
with  silver,  whence  he  acquired  the  nickname  of 
Argenti.     He  was  athletic,  muscular,  of  great  stature, 


*airravam  :  Compare  Piirg.  iv,  31  :— 

"  Noi  salavam  per  entro  11  sasso  rotto." 
Nannucci  l_Arialisi  Critita  dci  Vcrhi  Itiiliani,  p.  143  tt  seq.) 
observes  that  the  early  Italian  Wrilcrs  gave  the  same  in- 
flections to  the  iirilt  persons  plural  of  verbs  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Conjugations  as  to  those  of  the  First  Conjugation,  and 
wrote:  iimavamo,  tcmavamo^  Uggiaviinw,  scnliiviinio.  from  that 
same  parity  of  cadence  which  wc  have  in  the  other  persons, 
singular  and  plural,  ami,  Icmi,  saiit ;  ainiamo,  lemiainu.  sculianm. 
Of  the  Four  First  Editions,  Foligno,  Jesi  and  Naples  read 
kggiaviiino  {Inf.  v,  127),  and  corravam  in  the  present  passage  ; 
Mantua  alone  reads  Uggevamo,  and  ckoreuam,  but  it,  hke  the 
other  three,  reads  salavam. 

i  gara  :  According  to  Bargigi^ru  is  a  volume  of  water  turned 
(rom  a  stream  to  be  conducted  to  a  mill  or  tu  any  other  use, 
having  performed  which,  it  is  allowed  to  return  into  the  river 
from  which  it  has  been  turned.  The  English  equivalent  is 
mill-pond.    Here  it  simply  means  the  great  pool,  marsh  or  (en. 
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and  of  a  very  violent  temper.  The  fact  that  the  family 
of  the  Cavicciuli-Adimari  were  of  the  opposite  faction 
to  Dante,  and  had  fiercely  resisted  his  sentence  of 
banishment  being  cancelled,  may  somewhat  account 
for  his  representing  their  kinsman  undergoing  so  de- 
grading a  punishment,  and  one  can  well  imagine  how 
the  haughty  family  of  the  Adimari  must  have  relished 
having  read  out  in  Florence  this  description  of  one  of 
them  wallowing  in  the  mire.  The  fear  of  ridicule 
is  far  stronger  in  the  South  of  Europe  than  among 
the  colder  nations  of  the  North. 

Dante's  indignation  is  aroused  at  the  evident  belief 
of  Filippo  Argenti  that  he  is  destined  to  come  to 
Hell  at  some  time  or  other,  and  he  retorts  with  true 
Tuscan  promptitude. 

Ed  io  a  lui : — "  S'  io  vegno,  non  rimango ; 

Ma  tu  chi  se',  the  sei  si  fatlo  brullo  ?  "—  35 

Rispose  ; — "  Vedi  che  son  un  che  piango." — 

And  I  to  him;  "If  I  do  come,  I  remain  not; 
but  who  art  thou  that  art  become  so  foul  ?  " 
He  answered:  "Thou  seest  that  I  am  one  who 
weep." 

Filippo  Argenti,  both  from  cowardice  and  vexation, 
tries  to  conceal  his  identity.  So  in  MaUbolf^c,  we 
find  Venedico  Caccianimico  hiding  his  face,*  though 


♦  See  Inf.  iviii,  46,  47  :— 

"E  quel  Frustalo  celar  si  tredclte 

Baaiiando  il  viso,  ma  poco  gU  valse." 
And  on  being  taxed  with  his  identity  exhibits  much  vexation 

(il-  52,  53)  :- 

" '  Mai  volentier  Io  dico  ; 
Ma  sforzami  la  lua  chiara  favella.'" 
All  through  (he  Inferno  and  the  Piirgalorii'  Dante  would  appear 
not  immediately  to  recognise  the  spirils  with  whom  he  comes 
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Dante  recognises  him  notwithstanding.  In  Inf. 
xxxii,  94,  we  see  Hocca  degli  AbatJ,  the  traitor  of  the 
battle  of  Montaperti,  attempting  to  withhold  his 
name,  which  provokes  Dante  into  treating  him  with 
ferocious  violence.  Benvenato  thinks  that  Dante's 
answer  to  Filippo  was  purposely  intended  to  increase 
his  anguish,  as  though  he  would  say,  "  /  do  not 
have  to  remain,  but  llwn  must  do  so  ;  "  that  he  then 
feigns  not  to  recognise  him,  and  in  his  question, 
■'  Who  art  thou  that  art  become  so  foul  ?  "  he  seems 
to  say  in  addition  ;  "  Where  now  is  all  the  wealth 
about  which  thou  wert  wont  to  be  so  arrogant  ?  " 
He  then  goes  on  with  further  taunts. 


Ed  to  a  lui ; — "  Con  piangere  e  can  lutto, 
Spirito  maledetCo,  ti  rimani  : 
Ch'  io  ti  conOBco,  ancor*  sia  lordo  tulto." — 

And  I  to  him  :  "  With  weeping  and  with  sorrow 
remain  thou,  accursed  spirit :  for  I  know  thee,  all 
befouled  though  thou  art." 


in  contact,  but  ^ets  a  hint  of  who  they  itre,  either  from  some 
peculiarity  of  thoir  person,  their  speech,  iheir  posturi;,  or  fhc 
mode  of  their  punishment.  Si^e  the  conversation  with  Caval- 
cante  Cavalcanli  {Inf.  x,  b^,  65)  : — 

"Le  sue  parole  e  il  modo  della  pena 

M"  avevan  di  eostui  giil  lelto  il  nomc." 
So  again  in  Purg.  ii,  H5,  36,  he  recognises  his  old  friend  Casella, 
the  musician,  by  his  soft,  gentle  voice: — 

''  Soavemenle  disse  ch'  io  posasse  : — 
Allor  conobbi  chi  era." 
Dr.  Moore  writes  to  me ;  "  Another  instance  of  recognition  by 
the  voice  is  Foresc  {Purg.  itxiii,  4J-45J.     I  think  in  Cavalcanle'a 
case  it  was  not  by  the  sound  of  hia  voice,  but  by  st'lial  he  said, 
as  in  the  case  of  Forese's  sister  Piccarda  in  Pur.  iii,  5a." 

*  ancar :    This  is   equivalent   to   ancor   chi,    Latin   quamvU, 
etMimi. 
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These  words  seem  to  have  so  exasperated  the 
shade  of  Filippo  Argenti,  that  in  a  wild  outburst  of 
ungovernable  rage,  he  makes  for  the  boat  with  the 
intention  of  overturning  it,  or  of  dragging  Dante  out 
of  it,  but  Virgil  sternly  repels  him,  and  then  com- 
mends Dante  for  his  righteous  wrath  against  him. 

AUora  stese  a1  legno  ambo  le  mani :  40 

Perch^  il  Maestro  accorlo  lo  sospinse, 
Dicendo:— "  Via  costi  con  gii  ailri  cani." — * 

Lo  coUo  poi  con  le  braccia  tni  cinse, 

Baciommi  il  volto,  c  disae  : — "Alma  sdegnosa,  + 
Benedetia  colei  }  chc  In  te  s'  incinse.  45 


* ca«i :  Benvenuto  reniarks  of  Fjlippo  Argent i  thai  his  whole 
conduct  and  demeanour  are  like  that  of  a  mad  dog,  and  that 
when  Virgil  thrust  him  back,  he  meant  to  say:  "Go  away 
among  the  other  shades  of  the  Arrogant,  who  tly  into  a  rage  at 
the  slightest  word,  like  a  dog  at  every  fly." 

^  sdcgnoia  :  Although  Blanc  {Voc.  Danl.)  explains  this  word 
as  "filled  with  a  noble  indisnalion."  I  prefer  to  take  il  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  undoubtedly  bears  in  Inf.  x,  41,  42,  where 
Parinata's  mien  in  addressing  Dante  is  "  disdainful  ": — 
"Guardomnn  un  poco,  e  poi  quasi  sdegnoso 
Mi  dimandfi  :  '  Chi  fur  li  maggior  lui  ? ' " 
Di  Siena  remarks  that  the  disdain  of  Dante  is  placed  in  happy 
contrast  to  the  arrogance  of  Filippo  Argenti,  there  being  no 
such  punishment  to  men  like  him  than  to  be  despised  by  others. 
Praticelli  draws  particular  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
ira  and  idcgna ;  the  first  is  punished,  as  being  generally  the  vice 
of  an  impotent  mind;  the  second  is  praised,  as  arising  chiefly 
from  hatred  lo  sin. 

J  Bcnedilta  coUi,  et  seq. :  Compare  Lukt  xi,  27  :  "  Blessed  is 
the  womb  that  hare  thee,  and  the  paps  that  thou  has  sucked." 
Gelli  remarks  ol  1(1  Ic  s'  incinse,  i.e.  "  became  pregnant  of  thee," 
that  the  word  indgnerc,  though  in  his  time  obsolete,  was  in 
general  use  in  the  time  of  Danle.  This  is  noteworthy,  for 
Gelli  wrote  in  1555.  during  the  cultivated  age  of  Leo  X,  and 
yet  at  the  present  day  it  is  as  common  lo  hear  the  expression 
uNii  donna  incinta  for  a  pregnant  woman  in  Italy,  as  tt  is  to  hear 
of  vne  femme  tnceintc  in  France. 
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Then  stretched  he  forth  both  hands  unto  the  boat : 
whereupon  the  watchful  Master  thrust  him  back, 
saying ;  "  Away  there  with  the  other  dogs."  Then 
threw  he  his  arms  about  my  neck,  he  kissed  my 
face,  and  said  :  "  Disdainful  Soul,  blessed  is  she 
that  conceived  thee  ! 

It  is  ver>'  larely  that  Virgil  addresses  any  shade 
whom  Dante  has  addressed  first,  and  vice  versd.  I  can 
only  recall  one  other  instance,  where  (/»/.  xxiii)  both 
Poets  converse  with  Catalano,  the  Frale  Godente." 

Benvenuto  here  relates  the  story  of  FilJppo's  cruel 
vengeance  against  Biondello  for  playing  a  practical 
joke  upon  him,  which  we  noticed  in  Canto  vi,  and 
he  comments  upon  it  in  his  quaint  Latin  as  follows: 
Ad propositum  ergo  vide,  qualiUr  Filippus  Argenti  pro 
una  vana  buffa  dtstratiavit  crudcttSer  vHem  homuncionem 
per  lutitin  cum  furore.  Ideo  bene  nttnc  dislraliatur  vHiler, 
ut  cants  rabidus  ab  aliis  canibtts  per  triste  coenum  in- 
female.     (Benvenuto,  Vol.  i.  p.  287). 

Virgil  goes  on  now  to  impress  upon  Dante  that 
this  squalid  wretch  had  in  his  lifetime_been  filled 
with  arrogant  pride  without  really  having  anything 
"whatever  to  be  proud  about,  and  adds  that  there  are 
1  Bondb  many  Tike  him. 

I  *In  the  ease  of  Pier  dclle  Vigne,  Virgil  after  having  been 

i  the  first  to  addrchs  that  ill-faied  shade,  invites  Dante  to  quea- 

lion  him  further,  but  Dante  refuses  (/n/.  xiii,  79-84) : — 
^^  "  •  Da  ch'  ei  si  tace,' 

^^H  Disse  il  Pocta  a  me,  '  Don  perder  I'  ora ; 

^^B^^  Ma  parla,  e  cliiedi  a  [ui  sc  piii  li  place.' 

^^^^^ft  Ond'  io  a  lui :  '  Domandal  tu  ancora 

^^^^^^P  Di  quel  che  credi  chc  a  me  Batisfaccia  ; 
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Quel  fu  al  mondo  persona  orgogliosa  ;  * 
Bont^  non  £  che  sua  memoria  frcjji  : 
Cos!  s'  h  V  ombra  aua  qui  furjnsa.  t 

Quanll  si  tengon  or  laasij  gran  regi, 

Che  qui  suranno  come  porci  in  brago,  X  50 

Di  s4  lasciando  orribill  dispregi  1 "  g 

In  the  world  he  was  an  arrogant  personage  ;  no 
good  (juality  is  there  which  adorns  his  memory  : 
therefore  is  his  shade  here  in  fury.  How  many 
arc  there  at  this  moment  (in  the  worid)  above  who 
hold  themselves  mighty  princes,  who  like  hogs 
shall  wallow  here  in  the  mice,  leaving  behind 
horrible  dispraises  of  themselves." 

Dante  would  seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  still 
further  humiliating  the  memory  of  Filippo  Argenti, 
as  though  his  degradation  had  not  been  sufficiently 
exhibited.     He  mentions  this  wish  to  Virgil,  whose^ 


•  orgogliosa  ;  Landino  and  Vellutello  interpret  the  word 
as  meaning  arrogant,  an  epithet  that  designates  a  man  who 
esteems  himself  more  than  he  ought  to  do,  and  arrogates  so 
much  to  himself  thai  he  cannot  bear  to  be  opposed  or  contra- 
dicted in  any  way  whatsoever.  Filippo  Argenli's  arrogance 
(offi'i^/iii  made  him  wrathful  (iracviido).  In  Dante's  Hell  he 
was  punished  for  Wrath,  the  root  of  which  is  Pride  and  Arro- 
gance. 

t/uriosa  :  Filippo  Argenti's  frenzy  of  rage  is  evoked  on  find- 
ing that  a  living  man  has  recognised  him,  knowing  full  welt  as 
he  does  what  an  evil  reputation  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the 
world.  It  is  only  after  Dante  has  pronounced  the  words  io  li 
conusco,  that  this  fury  breaks  forth. 

t  Comi  porci  in  bragi.<  :  Compare  Horace,  i  £^'s(.  ii,  36 : — 
"Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  arnica  luto  sub." 

g  dhprcgi :  Compare  Fazio  degU  Uberti,  Dttlamondo,  Lib.  i, 
cap.  i,  Terz.  6; — 

"...  Ogni  vita  i  caasa, 

Salvo  che  quella,  che  contempla  Iddio, 

O  che  alcun  pregio  dopo  mortc  lassa." 

Camerini  interprets  dispregi  as  "  vil  lama  di  turpitudini." 
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reply  shows  him  to  have  muchsympathywith  Dante's 
malicious  pleasure. . 

Ed  io : — "  Maestro,  molto  sarei  vago  * 

Di  vederlo  attuffare  in  questa  broda, 
Prima  che  noi  usciasimo  del  lago." — 
Ed  cgli  a  me : — "  Avanti  che  la  proda  55 

Ti  si  tasci  veder,  tu  sarai  sazio  : 
Di  tal  disio  converrd  che  tu  goda." — 

And  1:  "  Master,  much  should  I  like  to  see  him 
soused  in  this  slush,  before  we  disembark  from 
the  lake."  And  he  to  me:  "(Even)  before  the 
shore  comes  into  thy  view,  thou  shall  be  satisfied  : 
it  is  right  that  thou  shouldst  have  such  a  wish 
gratified." 

Virgil's  meaning,  according  to  Lombard!,  is  that 
the  frays  among  the  shades  of  the  Wrathful  are  so 
frequent,  that  many  minutes  cannot  pass  before  the 
shade  of  Filippo  Argenti  will  suffer  in  its  turn.  And 
so  it  turns  out. 


*moito  sarri  va^o,  etc.:  Gelli  thinks  Dante  wishes  here  to 
show  that  hia  indignation  was  not  only  just  according  to  moral 
philosophy,  as  Virgit  had  ju3t  demonstrated,  but  also  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  Christian  doctrine,  and  such  being  the 
case,  he  only  desires  such  vengeance  to  fall  upon  Pillppo 
Argenti,  as  the  punishment  that  had  already  been  allotted  to 
him  by  the  justice  of  God ;  that  is  of  being  ducked  in  that  mire 
in  which  he  is  to  remain  to  all  eternity.  And  in  this  petition 
he  shows  that  all  our  petitions  and  prayers  must  be  in  con- 
formity to  the  Will  of  God.  Tn  Par.  iii,  73  et  9eq^  Piccarda 
de'  Donati  impresses  this  upon  him  : — 

"  Se  disiBssimo  esser  piu  supernc, 
Foran  discordi  li  nostri  disiri 
Dal  voler  di  colui  che  qui  ne  ceme, 
Che  vedrai  non  capere  in  questi  giri, 


Ami  i  form  ale  ad  esto  bcato  eat 

Tenerai  dentro  alia  divina  vogtia. 
Per  ch'  una  bnsi  noslre  voglie  stcsse." 
S 
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Dopo  ci6  poco  vidi  quello  strazjo  * 
Far  A\  cosiui  alle  fangose  genii, 
Che  Dio  ancor  ne  lodo  e  ne  ringrazio. 

Tutti  gridavano :— "  A  Filippo  Argenti  I " — 
E  '1  Fiorentino  spirito  bizzarrot 
In  Bi  medesmo  si  volgea  co'  denti. 


6a 


*stratin:  Blanc  thinks  that  possibly  this  word  comes  from 
Ihe  Latin  dhtraitio,  any  kind  of  ill-usage ;  and  this  agrees  with 
Donkin  (Etyn.  Did.)  s.v.  siraziirc.  Others  derive  it  from 
strages.     Compare  In/,  xiii,  139-141  :— 

"   .  .  .  O  anime  chc  giunle 

Siete  a  veder  lo  atraiio  disonesto, 

[the  shameful  havoc] 

Ch'  ha  le  mie  fronde  si  da  me  disgiunte." 
But  in  Inf.  x,  85,  the  word  has  the  signification  of  massacre, 
and  is  equivalent  to  siragcs : — 

"...   Lo  Btrazio  e  il  grande  scetnpio 

Che  fece  I'  Arbia  colorata  in  rosso,"  etc. 
In  Petrarch.  Trionfo  dclla  CasiilH,  we  find  it  with  the  aense  of 
"punishment":^ 

"  Legar  il  vidi ;  e  fame  quello  Gtrazio, 

Che  bast6  ben  a  mill'  alire  vendelte, 

Ed  io  per  me  ne  fui  contento  e  saiio." 
i'lriizarro :  Boccaccio  {Comtnio,  vol,  ii,  p.  150)  writes :  "  Noi 
tegnamo  hizzarri  coloro  che  subitamente  e  per  ogni  piccola 
cagione  corrono  in  ira,  ne  mai  da  quella  per  alcuna  dimo- 
strazione  rimuovere  si  possono."  The  Gran  Dizionario  has: 
"  Bissarro.  adj.  =  IraconJo,  slizzita  [enraged j.  Non  da  Bis 
varius,  ne  da  Dlvartart,  ma  avendo  affinity  nel  suono  e  nel 
senso  a  !zxa  e  a  Rabies,  e  alio  Slavonico  BiesI,  che  denota  e  I'  in- 
furiare  e  1'  imbi^rzarire.  PcrchS  alia  stizza  &  fomite  [inctnlive]  il 
capriccio  e  la  fantasticheria,  Biszarra  venne  a  denotarc  C-ipric- 
eiaso,"  Compare  Boccaccio,  Detaintron,  Giorn.  ix.  Nov.  7: 
"  Cestui  avendo  una  giovane  chiamata  Margarita  bella  tra 
tulte  1' altre  per  moglie  presa.  ma  sopra  ogni  altra  biizarra, 
spiacevole  e  ritrosa."  And  ibid.,  Nov.  8,  where  the  word 
occurs  applied  to  the  same  I'ilippo  Argenti,  and  evidently 
copied  from  Dante ;  "  Moslrogli  in  quella  un  Cavalier,  chiamato 
Messer  Filippo  Argenti,  uomo  grande,  e  nerboruto,  e  forte, 
sdegnoso,  iracundo,  e  bizzarro  piii  chc  altro." 

See  also  the  Dictionaries  of  Skcat  and  Littr£  about  the  origin 
of  this  word,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
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Shortly  after  this  I  saw  such  an  onslaught  made 
upon  him  by  the  miry  throng,  that  even  now  I 
praise  and  thank  God  for  it.  "At  him!  At 
Filippo  Argenti!"  they  were  all  yelling;  and  the 
frenzied  spirit  of  the  Florentine  turned  with  his 
teeth  upon  his  own  self. 

Lombard!  compares  the  occasions  in  which  Dante 
shows  compassion  for  the  Lost,  with  those  in  which 
he  seems  rather  to  delight  in  witnessing  their  tor- 
ments, and  thinks  that  one  may  take  this  as  an 
established  fact,  that  he  only  takes  pleasure  in  the 
punishment  of  those  who,  like  Capaneus,  V'anni 
Fucci,  and  this  Filippo  Argenti,  have  set  themselves 
up  in  defiance  of  God ;  whereas  he  shows  marked 
compassion  for  the  Unchaste  in  Canto  v,  and  for 
the  Gluttonous  in  Canto  vi. 

Division  1 1 1. — Dante  now  takes  no  more  notice  of 
Filippo  Argenti  and  the  Wrathful,  but  turns  his 
attention  to  the  City  of  Dis,  just  looming  into  sight, 
the  wailing  of  whose  ill-fated  inmates  can  be  heard 
across  the  water,  Virgil,  observing  his  wandering 
gaze,  anticipates  his  question,  and  tells  him  what  it 
is  that  they  are  just  beginning  to  perceive  through 
the  mist. 

Quivi  il  Usciammo,  ch£  piu  non  ne  narro : 

Ma  negli  orecchi  mi  percosse  un  duolo,*  65 

Perch'  io  avanti  1'  occhio  intento  ubarro :  t 

*jNdfc) ;  The  Gran  DitioHario,  a. v.  dwio,  3,  gives  as  one  of 

Ihe  significations  "suon   di   dolore."     Compare  Ariosto,  Orl. 
Pur.  xi,  St.  83  :— 

"  Quando  all'  entrar  d'  un  bnsco,  un  lungo  grido, 
Un  alto  duol  I'  orecchlc  gli  feria." 
t  ibarro ;  This  means  that  Uantc  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and 
a  2 
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Lo  buon  Maestro  disse  ; — "  Omai,*  figliuolo, 
S'  appressa  la  citt^  che  ha  nome  Dite, 
Co'  gravi  cittadin,  col  grande  atuolo." — 

Here  we  left  him,  so  of  him  I  relate  no  more  :  but 
a  {sound  of)  lamentation  amote  upon  my  ears, 
whereupon  I  strain  {lit.  unbar)  my  eyes  intently 
forward.  The  good  Master  said  :  "  Now,  my  Son, 
the  city  that  is  called  Dis  is  nigh  at  hand,  with  its 
sin-laden  deni,^ens,  with  its  mighty  garrison." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Fifth  Circle,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Stygian  marsh,  and  the  Sixth 
Circle,  which  is  the  City  of  Dis,  are  situated  on  the 
same  level.  The  latter,  which  the  Poets  are  now 
approaching,  not  only  includes  the  place  of  punish- 
ment of  the  heretics  and  unbeHevers,  but  also  the 
whole  extent  of  Lawer  Hell,  from  this  point  right 
down  to  Lucifer,  seeing  that  in  all  the  remaining 
Circles  are  chastised  those  who  sinned  grievously 
from  malice  prepense,  and  not  from  mere  human 
frailty  like  those  who  are  punished  in  the  Circles 
above.  The  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Stygian  marsh. 

Nether    Hell,   which   as   we   read   in    I,  75,  here 


slrained  them  eagerly  into  the  dim  and  misty  distance  in  front 
of  him.  "  Apro  [gli  occhij  per  vedere  quello  chc  fosse  cagione 
di  quel  duolo."     (Buti.) 

*Omai :  Compare  the  word  omai  with  the  passage  in  Purg.  ii, 
30,  where  Dante  and  Virgil  see  the  first  Angel.  Virgil,  with 
bated  breath,  exclaims  to  Dante : — 

"  Ecco  ]'  Angel  di  Dio :  piega  le  mani : 
Omai  vedrai  di  si  falti  ofliziali." 
[From  this  time  onwards  thou  wilt  see  ministers  with  forms 
such  as  these]: 
and  from  that  point  Dante  continued  to  see  Angels  all  through 
Purgatory  and  Paradise. 


Canto  viii.       Readitif^s  on  the  hifervo. 
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begins,  is  the  kingdom  of  Dis  or  Pluto,  the  sovereign 
of  the  Infernal  Regions.  Benvenuto  says  that  it  is 
well  named  after  him,  for  in  it  are  hidden  away  the 
great  treasures  of  Hell,  namely,  such  great  sinners 
as  heretics,  tyrants,  ravishers,  assassins,  blasphemers, 
sodomites,  usurers,  the  fraudulent,  forgers  and 
traitors. 

Ed  Lo:— "Maestro,  gi&  le  sue  meschlte  70 

lA  entro  ccrtu  nella  valle  cerno 
Vermiglie,*  come  sc  di  foco  uatite 
Fossero." — Ed  ei  mi  disse  : — "  II  foco  eterno 
Ch'  entro  1'  affoea,  le  dimostra  rosse 
Come  lu  vedi  in  questo  basso  t  inferno."—        75 

And  I :  "  Master,  already  can  1  clearly  make  out 
its  mosques  there  in  the  valley,  as  bright  red  as 
though  they  had  come  out  of  the  fire."  And  he 
said  to  me:  '"The  eternal  fire  which  enkindles 
them  within,  makes  them  look  red,  as  in  (the 
gloom  of)  this  Nether  Hell  thou  canst  perceive." 

Some  Commentators  remark  that  as  the  City  of 
Dis  is  the  special  abode  of  the  heretics,  it  is 
especially  described  as  having  mosques,  the  places 
of  worship  of  a  false  religion.  15envenuto  and  Buti 
explain  at  some  length  that  nuschile  are  places,  built 


■ 


*VermigIie :  The  red-hot  iron  walls  and  mosques  were  before 
Dante's  eyes  as  a  lurid  beacon  in  the  murky  sir.  Compare 
Virg.  Ain.  vi,  O30,  6j: ; — 

"  Acceleremus,  ait :  Cyclopum  educta  caminia 
Moenia  conspicio,  atque  adverso  fornlce  portas." 

till  i/iitslo  hitssu  injtrnv  :  The  classification  of  the  crimes 
punished  in  this  Lower  Hell  hIII  be  found  in  Canio  xi.  The 
Upper  Hell  hilto  Injerno]  which  they  have  just  quilled  is  the 
receptacle  of  nil  crimes  ot  Intontinence  ;  the  lower  ('iiisso  or 
frojondo  Inferno)  receives  those  who  have  sinned  throuRh 
Malixia  or  BtUialitH,  which  Aristotle  charactcnscB  as  xuitia  or 
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in  honour  of  Mahomet,  where  the  Saracens  worship, 
and  having  minarets  instead  of  church  towers.  And 
as  on  earth,  when  travellers  are  approaching  a  city, 
the  first  objects  they  see  from  afar  are  its  temples, 
which  are  usually  lofty  and  conspicuous,  so  now  the 
first  objects  the  Foets  descry,  as  they  approach  the 
City  of  Dis,  are  the  temples  of  that  infernal  city, 
which  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  heretics  ;  and  their 
brazen  coverings  lifted  up  on  high,  have  a  roof-like 
appearance  like  unto  Churches.  Dante  uses  the 
Saracenic  word  mmqiu-s  to  describe  them,  because 
the  places  of  worship  of  heretics,  being  built  in 
honour  of  the  Devil  rather  than  of  God,  cannot  be 
termed  Churches.  He  represents  these  sepulchres 
as  being  apart  from  the  main  body  of  the  city, 
and  situated  on  its  extreme  edge ;  for  such  (says 
Benvenuto)  is  the  way  with  the  conventicles  of 
heretics,  that  they  avoid  the  contiguity  of  others. 

Noi  pur*  giugnemmo  dentro  ail'  altc  fosse, 
Che  vallan  f  queata  leira  sconsolata  : 
Le  mura  mi  parean  che  ferro  fosae.  { 


*  pur :  I  follow  Benvenuto  and  Lubin  in  Iranalating  this 
particle  "  at  length,"  nor  can  I  agree  with  one  Commentator 
who  UEes  it  in  what  ia  another  of  its  aignilications,  "  neverthe- 
less." Benvenuto  has:  '' iViJi /ur  ^lu^ncmu,  ideat  nos  tandem 
pervenimus,"  etc.  Lubin  has  ;  "Noi  alia  fine  (^iir)  giugnemmo," 
etc.     Startaziini  ;  ''pur,  finalmente." 

t  vallan  :  Boccaccio  {Cotnento)  says  that  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  vallo  ia  that  palisading  which  in  times  of  war  is  erected 
round  cities  to  make  them  alronj^er,  and  which  was  more 
properly  called  slerialv  [stockade];  and  that  hence  the  word 
also  comes  to  mean  any  means  of  deftnee  ouiside  the  walla 
of  a  city  ;  and  therefore  Dante  says  that  he  passed  within  the 
fosses  [or  moata]  which  strengthen  {clu  valliiii)  that  city. 

;  che  fcrro  JosiC  :  Compare  Virg.  ^n.  vi,  548-554  :  — 
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Non  senza  prima  far  grande  aggirata, 

Venimmo  in  parte  dove  il  nocchier  forte  * 
— "  Uacite,"— ci  grid6,— ■'  qui  i  I'  entrata."— 

We  at  length  arrived  within  (the  circumvallation 
of)  the  deep  moats  that  fortify  that  city  of  despair. 
Its  walls  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  iron.  Not  with- 
out fetching  a  wide  compass,  we  came  unto  a 
place  where  the  ferryman  shouted  loudly  to  us  : 
"Get  you  out,  here  is  the  entrance," 

Benvenuto  compares  the  above  description  with 
that  of  Charon  ferrying  the  shades  across  the 
Acheron,  but  he  observes  that  there  is  nothing 
superfluous  in  this  account  of  the  second  ferryman. 


"  Kespicit  £neas  aubito,  el  aub  rupc  sinistra 
Mocnia  lata  vidct,  triplici  circumdata  muro ; 
Quae  rapidus  flamniis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis 
Tartareua  Phlegethon,  torquetque  sonantia  saxa. 
Porta  advcrsa  ingcna,  aolidoquc  adamante  LolumnaE; ; 
Vis  ul  nulla  vtrum,  non  ipai  exacindere  ferro 
Coelitolae  valeant.     Stat  ferrea  turns  ad  auras." 
And  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  ii,  643-648:^ 

".  .  .  At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 
And  thrice  three-fold  the  galea  :  three  folds  were  braas, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock, 
Impenetrable,  impal'd  with  circling  fire, 
Yet  unconsum'd. 
Of  the  construction  purmn  chi  jeno  fosse,  Venturi  says  :  "  Dis- 
cordanza  atlica,  in  virtii  della  quale  si  pone  il  fussc  singolare, 
retto  da  mura,  in  luogo  A'xfusstro,  plurale,  che  meglio  accorda." 
There   is  a   very  rare   variant  /ui«f  Josie,  which  Dr.   Moore 
(Tf.rf.  Crit.  agji  says  is  so  clearly  wrong  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
discussing,  since  if  it  waa  adopted  Jossc  would  be  repeated  in 
the  same  group  of  rhymes  in  the  same  sense,  and  |Scarta2.£ini 
remarks)  Dante  would  be  committing;  the  absurdity  of  saying 
thai  the  walla  appeared  to  him  like  ditches  ! 

* ffttc :  1   follow  Witle  and  Scartazzini  in  taking  the  word 
Bs  an  adverb  wilh  the  sense  of  "  loudly,"  but  Benvenuto  and 
I«ome  other  Commentators   take  it  as   an  adjective   agreeing 
wilh  1/  luicchUr,  with  Ihe  sense  of  supcrbus. 


zSo 
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who  conveys  the  souls  from  the  valley  of  the  Styx 
to  the  City  of  Dis,  for  the  whole  fiction  is  most 
ingeniously  contrived.  Dante  pictures  this  great 
and  most  ancient  city  [we  must  understand  that 
Benvenuto  is  speaking  of  the  whole  of  Hell]  with 
three  lines  of  fortifications,  ap  for  example  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  City  of  Padua,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Italy.  Now  in  the  first  and  most  extended  of  the 
enclosures,  which  is  not  very  closely  guarded,  dwell 
they  who  sinned  from  Incontinence.  In  the  second, 
which  is  more  contracted  and  closely  guarded,  are 
those  who  sinned  from  Violence.  But  in  the  third 
and  innermost  citadel,  the  one  of  narrowest  limits, 
are  they  who  sinned  from  Fraud,  and  at  that  point 
there  will  be  found  a  third  conveyor  of  souls  more 
horrible  than  the  others,  namely  Geryon  ;  and  finally 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  City  is  the  darkest  prison 
of  all,  namely,  the  Pit  in  which  are  punished  the 
Traitors. 


Divisiott  IV. — When  Dante,  with  Virgil,  issues  from 
the  boat  at  the  peremptory  command  of  Phlegj'as,! 
he  looks  up  to  see  in  what  new  region  he  has  been 
landed.  A  strange  and  weird  spectacle  is  presented 
to  his  eyes,  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  horde  of  fiends 
gathered  together  on  the  bastions  of  the  fortress  of 
evil.  We  must  remember  too  that  Dante  now  sees 
these  fiends  for  the  first  time.  All  through  the 
regions  above  he  has  only  met  the  Guardians  of  the 
Circles,  such  as  Charon,  Minos,  Cerberus,  Piutus 
and  Phlegyas  ;  but  from  this  point  (oiiiai),  he  will 
continue  to  meet  the  minor  officials  of  Hell,  until 
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the  time  comes  when  the  Giant  Antaeus  will  set 
him  down  on  the  ice  in  the  Ninth  Circle,  and  he 
will  then  find  himself  face  to  face  with  Lucifer 
alone. 

The  fiends  offer  a  ferocious  opposition  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Poets  into  the  city,  and  Virgil, 
seeing  that  the  cause  of  this  is  the  living  presence 
of  Dante,  tries  the  effect  of  quiet  persuasion  upon 
them,  before  invoking  the  assistance  of  a  Higher 
Power. 

lo  vidi  pifi  di  milk*  in  aulle  portef 

Da'  ciel  piovoti,  J  che  sti/zosamente 
Diccan  ; — "  Chi  i  costui,  chc  senzH  morte 

Va  per  lo  regno  della  morta  gente  ?  "~  85 

E  il  savio  mio  Maestro  fece  segno 
Di  voler  lor  parlar  s  egret  am  en  te. 


* piii  di  milU :  This  is  an  expression  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Divitia  Commedia  signifyinK  "  in  countless  numbers." 

fin  siilU  pnrti :  This  is  generally  understood  lo  mean  "at 
the  gali-s"  rather  than  "above  the  gates,"  but  curiously 
enough,  I  cannot  find  any  one  Tuscan  Commentator  who 
gives  any  explanation  of  the  idiom,  and  the  Gran  Dizionario 
only  interprets  in  lu  as  "above,"  or,  in  reference  to  lime,  as 
"  about,"  t.g.  "  in  snll'  ora  di  mezzanolte  "  =  "  aboul  the  hour 
of  midnight."  On  the  other  hand  in  Botticelli's  sketches, 
which  so  faithfully  illustrate  the  text,  1  find  the  gate  of  the 
city  o(  Dis  represented  with  one  cluster  of  fiends  in  the  gate- 
way, and  another  cluster  jusl  above  it.  On  the  whole  I 
prefer  to  translate  "Aboul  the  gales." 

I  Da'  ciel  piovuti  :  Compare  Puici,  Morganlt  Maggtore,  Canto 
ii,  St.  31  :— 

"  lo  voglio  andar  a  Hcoprir  quell'  avello 
Lk  dove  e'  par  che  quclla  voce  s'  oda ; 


.  .  .  Scuopri.  sc  vi  fussi  dentro 
Quanti  ne  piovvon  mai  dal  ciel  nel  centra." 
And  Freui,  Quadriregio,  lib.  iv,  cap.  j  : — 
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About  the  gates  I  saw  more  than  a  thousand  of 
those  rained  down  from  Heaven  (namely,  the 
fallen  Angels)  who  angrily  cried  out ;  "  Who  is 
this,  that  without  (experience  of)  death  is  going 
through  the  kingdom  of  the  people  dead  ?  "  And 
my  sage  Master  made  a  sign  of  wishing  to  confer 
with  thetn  in  private. 

Benvenuto   thinks   that   the   repugnance    of    the 
demons  to  the  presence  of  a  living  person  was  owing 
1/       to  their  conviction  that  a  recital  on  Earth   of  tlie 
torments  of  Nether  Hell  would  act  upon  men  as  a 
strong  deterrent  from  sin. 

Virgil's  advances  are  not  wholly  without  effect. 

Allor  chiusero  un  poco*  il  gran  disdegno, 

E  diaser ; — "  Vien  ta  aolo,  t  e  quel  sen  vada, 
Che  b!  ardito  entii>  per  questo  rcgnu.  90 

Sol  si  ritorni  per  la  folic  I  strada  : 

"  Li  maladetti  piovuti  da  ciela." 
Milton  (Pur.  Lost,  vii,  131-1J5   speaks  of  the  fall  of  the  Angela 
from  Heaven. 

".  .  .  Lucifer  from  Heaven 

(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amid  the  host 

Of  Angels  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 

Hell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  Deep 

Into  his  place." 

*  chiusero  un  puio  it  gran  diidtgno  :   "  Non  dice  che  il  poncsser 

giuso,  ma  alquanto  col  non  parlar  cosi  stizzosamente  il  rico- 

persono :  e  qui  disdegno  &i  prendc  in  mala  parte,  perciocch^ 

ncgli  spiriii  maladetti  non  pu&  esaere  ni  i  alcuna  coaa  che  a 

virtu  aspetti."    (Boccaccio,  Conunlo). 

t  fiVn  In  solo:  In  the  same  passage  Boccaccio  remarks 
further;  "E  vuole  in  queste  parole  1' auto  re  dimostrare,  che 
negli  altri  ccrchi  di  sopra  ha  dimoslrato,  cio£  che  per  alcun 
de'  minislri  infernali  acmpreali'  entrar  del  cerchio  aia  spaven- 
tato :  e  cosi  qui  dovendo  del  quinto  cerchio  passar  nel  seato, 
il  quale  i  denlro  dalla  ciltii  di  Uite,  introduce  questi  demonj 
a  doverlo  apaventare,  acciocch^  del  suo  buon  proponimenio 
il  rimoveaaero." 

l/olU  strada  :  After  iirst  meeting  Virgil,  Uante  confides  to 
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[  Ca 

^^B  Provi  ae  sa  ;  ch£  tu  qui  rimairai 

^^B  Che  gli  hai  ecorta  *  si  buia  conlrada."— 

^^^  Then  suppressed  they  somewhat  their  great  fury, 

^^1  and  said  (to  Virgil)  :  "Come  thou  alone,  and  let 

^^B  him  be  gone,  who  has  so  audaciously  entered  into 

^^1  this  kingdom.     Let  him  return  by  himself  on  his 

^^H  path  of  folly  :  let  him  try,  if  he  knows  how;  for 

^H  thou  shalt  remain,  who  hast  shown  him  so  dark 

^^1  a  highway." 

Dante's  terror  at  the  prospect  of  being  left  alone 
so  great,  that  he  apostrophises  his  readers,  beg- 
ging them  to  imagine  themselves  in  his  position,  and 
to  enter  into  his  feelings.  He  implores  Virgil  not 
to  desert  him,  and  invokes  him  by  a  recapitulation 
of  all  the  protection  and  guidance  he  has  hitherto 
afforded  him. 


IS 


Pensa,  Letter,  se  io  mi  sconfortai 

Nel  suon  delk  parole  makdcltc  : 
Ch'  io  nan  credetti  ritornarci  mai. 
--"  O  caro  duca  mio,  che  piit  dl  setle  t 
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him  his  fears  that  if  he  blindly  resigns  himself  to  go  into  Hell, 

his  journey  may  prove  foolishness.     {See  InJ.  u,  34,  35) : — 
"  Ferchfi  se  del  venire  io  m'  abbandono, 
Temo  che  la  venuta  non  aia  folle." 

*  gli  hai  sci'ria :  Read  thus,  the  meaning  is  "who  hast 
shown  him  imostrata)";  but  others  follow  the  Niiirifi^uriMii  in 
reading  che  scorto  f  hai  per  signilying,  "who  hast  been  his 
escort  over."  1  follow  the  reading  of  the  Oxford  Uante, 
which  is  that  of  the  La  Crusca. 

t  piu  ili  iette  :  Compare  frov.  xxiv,  16;  "For  a  just  man 
falleth  seven  times,  and  riseth  up  again  :  but  the  wicked  shall 
fall  inio  mischief," 

Vellulello  in  his  Commentary  says  that  we  may  either  take 
/>iu  di  iillc  as  meaning  "  many.'  or  we  may  take  it  in  the  literal 
sense,  as  up  to  then  Virgil  had  come  eight  times  to  his  as- 
sistance :  "  E  dice  piii  di  sette  voile,  prendendo  qucsto  molto 
usitato  numero  per  mollc,  come  quando  diciamo,  Io  sono  stato 
ncl  IbI  luogo  piii  di  cento,  o  piii  di  millc  volte,  e  come  poco  di 
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Volte  m'  hai  sicuni  rcntluta,  e  Iratto 
D'  alto  periglio  ehe  incontra  mi  stette, 
Non  mi  lasciar," — diss'  io, — "  cost  disfatto  :  •  n 

E  se  '1  passar  piu  oltre  c'  4  negato, 
Ritroviam  t  1'  orme  nosire  itisieme  ratto." — 

Bopra,/o  vidipiii  di  milla  [sicj  in  su  U  porU.  O  veramenle,  che 
piu  ne  piace,  Pik  di  idle,  percht  fin  a  qui  troviamo  essere  state 
sovenuto  da  laiuto  di  Virg.  otto  volte.  La  prima,  quando  Io 
lev^  dinanzi  a  la  lupa.  La  sccoiida,  quando  avililo  de  limpresa 
dhaverlo  a  seguitare,  fu,  per  le  sue  parole,  ritornato  nel  pro- 
posito  di  prima.  La  term  contra  di  Caron.  Lii  i/uarta  contra 
di  Minos.  La  quiiila  contra  di  Cerbero.  La  stsla  contra  di 
Plutonc.  La  seltiinu  contra  di  Flegias,  Lii  ottava  contra  di 
Filippo  ArKCnli,  quando  stesc  le  mani  a  la  barca  per  tirarlo  nel 
fango."  In  my  first  edition  I  gave  the  credit  of  the  above  to 
Dr.  Scartazzini,  as  I  see  Mr.  Tozer  docs  to  Pliilaltlhts,  but  in 
both  cases  it  is  a  quotation  from  the  Commentary  of  Vellutello 
published  at  Venice  in  t544.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  take 
sivtn  as  an  indefinite  number,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Dante,  in  a  moment  of  such  terrible  anxiety,  would  have 
counted  up  the  number  of  times  that  Virgil  had  restored  con- 
fidence to  him.  Compare  Jab  v,  ig  ;  "  He  shall  deliver  thee  in 
six  troubles;  yea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee." 
Compare  also  Ecclus.  xxsvii,  14 :  "  For  a  man's  mind  is  some- 
time wont  to  tell  him  more  than  seven  watchmen,  that  sit  above 
in  a  high  tower."  We  may  remember  the  comment  on  this 
passage  in  Ecclesiaslicus  by  Uncle  Toby,  the  hero  of  Sterne's 
novel  Trislrai'i  Shaitdy,  "  Ihat  this  could  be  none  other  but  a 
corporal's  f;uard." 

*disfatSo:    Nannuccl  {Analisi  Critica  dci   Verbi,  p.   147)  ex- 
pressly states  that  in  the  present  passage  disfatic  does  not  mean 
"  bewildered  "  or  "  helpless,"  but  '■  ruined,  lost,"  and  he  quotes 
a  passage  in  the  Provencal  poem  of  the  life  of  St.  Onorato  : — 
"li  velh  [i.e.gli  vegli]  de  mal  aire, 
Que  Susanna  volien  dcslaire.'' 
[i.e.  the  Elders  0/  an  evil  iliiposilion  uVui  n'iihcd  Io  ruin  Susannah), 
and  Nannueci  observes  that  desfaire  in  that  passage  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  signification  as  Jis/ii/Iu  in  that  in  our  present 
text.     Di  Siena  thinks  it  rather  implies  intense  exhaustion  and 
weariness  consequent  on  the  complete  prostration  of  Dante's 
spirit,  after  all  the  horrors  he  has  witnessed,  and  the  immin- 
ence of  his  present  danger.     This  is  perhaps  shown  by  Virgil's 
answer  to  Dante  in  II.  106,  107: — 

"  Ma  qui  m'  attend! ;  e  Io  spirito  lasso 

Conforta  e  ciba  di  spcranza  buona.'' 

f  Rilroviam  :  See  for  the  word,  as  used  in  this  passage,  the 
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Imagine,  Reader,  if  I  was  not  struck  with  con- 
sternation at  the  sound  of  the  accursed  words: 
for  I  did  not  believe  that  I  should  ever  gel  back  to 
it  [it.  to  the  World).  "O  my  beloved  Leader, 
who  more  than  seven  times  has  restored  to  me 
security,  and  brought  me  out  of  the  imminent 
peril  that  faced  me,"  I  said,  "leave  me  not  thus 
undone  :  and  if  further  progress  be  denied  us,  let 
us  quickly  retrace  our  steps  together." 

Virgil  with  much  tenderness  soothes  Dante's  alarin, 
assures  him  that  their  passage  through  the  city  can- 
not be  impeded,  and  that  he  will  in  no  case  abandon 
him. 

E  quel  signor  che  li  m'  avea  menato 

Mi  diase  : — "  Non  tcmer,  che  il  nostro  passo 
Non  ci  pu6  torre  alcun  :  da  tal  n'  6  date*         105 

Ma  qui  m'  attendi  ;  e  \o  spirito  lassoi 
Conforta  e  ciba  di  speranza  buona, 
Ch'  \o  non  li  lascierd  ncl  mondo  basso." 

And  that  Lord  who  had  conducted  me  thither  said 
to  me :  "  Fear  not,  for  no  one  can  take  from  us 


Gran  Diztonario,  §2t :  "  Ritrovar  1'  orme,  o  sim.  vale  Ripigliar 
la  strada  falta,  tornare  indietro  pel  catnmino  giii  fatto."     Luigi 
Alamanni  in  his  poem  (1570)  /"  Avarchide  has  the  following : — 
"  .  .  .  se  non  dcbbe 
Allra  riiiposta  fame  Lancilotto, 
Rilroviamo  il  cammin  che  n'  ha  condotto." 
*  da  tal  ti'  i  data :   Virgil's  reassuring  words  to  Dante  remind 
one  of  those  of  Elisha  to  his  servanl  when  encompassed  in  the 
town  of  Dothan  by  the  hosts  of  the  King  of  Syria  (2  Kings  vi, 
15, 16) ;  "  And  his  servant  said  unto  him,  Alas  my  master !  how 
shall  wc  do  I     And  he  answered.  Pear  not ;  for  they  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  ihcm."     For  lal  in  the 
sense  of  meaning  God,  compare  Purg.  xxxi,  37-J9: — 
"  Ed  elia :  '  Se  tacessi,  a  se  negassi 

Cid  che  confessi,  non  fora  men  nota 
La  i:olpa  tua:  da  lal  giudice  sassi,"* 
f  lasso;  "  Faticato  per  la  paura."     (Boccaccio,  CwnwNto). 
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(i,e.  stop)  our  advance :  by  Such  an  One  (namely, 
by  God)  has  it  been  granted  to  us.  But  wait 
thou  for  me  here  ;  and  comfort  and  nourish  thy 
wearied  spirit  with  good  hope,  for  I  wil!  not  leave 
thee  in  the  nether  world." 

Dante  in  great  terror  watches  the  proceedings  of 
Virgil,  who  probably  was  representing  to  the  fiends 
that  Dante,  though  alive,  was  there  by  the  Supreme 
Will  of  God :  but  in  the  City  of  Unbelief  he  could 
get  no  credence  as  he  had  done  from  Charon,  from 
Minos,  and  from  Phlegyas;  and  furious  at  bis  demand 
that  Dante  should  be  admitted,  the  demons  broke  up 
the  parley,  rushed  through  the  gateway,  and  closed 
the  door  in  his  face. 

Cos!  sen  va,  e  quivi  m'  abbandona 

Lo  dolce  padre,  cd  io  rimango  in  forsc  ;•         no 
Che  '1  b1  e  '1  no  t  nel  capo  mi  teniona.  I 

*  in  JoTse :  See  Gran  Dhionario,  a. v.  forse,  3  4="  Con  la 

particella  In  avanti  vale  In  dubbio.  In  timore,  In  pericoio.  Ondc 

E'ltrarc,   Ess(K,   Ulare,   o  Rimanere  in  forse  vagliono  Stare  in 

diibbio."  etc.     Compare  Dei:a»trron,    Giorn.   v,    Nov.   g:  "  Po: 

rlmaaa  fuor  dclla  speranza  d'  avere  il  falcone,  e  per  quello 

della  salute  del  fi^liuolo  entrata  in  forse,  tutta  mallnconoaa  ai 

diparti,  e  tornossi  a!  figliuolo." 

And  Petrarch.  Trianfn  dtlla  MurU,  cap.  J.  ter;;.  20: — 

"...  poi  che  "n  forse 

Fu  slata  un  poco  ;  Ben  Ic  riconosco, 

Disse,  e  so  quando  'I  mio  dcnte  le  morse." 

Compare  alao  Pwg.  xxix,  16-18:  — 

"  Ed  ecco  un  lustro  subito  trascorse 

Da  tutte  parti  per  la  gran  fnresta, 
Tal  che  di  balcnar  mi  mise  in  forse." 
[That  is,  the  light  was  so  dazzling  that  it  set  Dante  in 
doubt  ;is  lo  whether  it  were  lightning.] 
t  il  si  e  il  ifi :   Compare  Purg.  x,  61-63  ■ — 

"Similemenle  al  fummo  degl'  inoensi 

Che  v'  era  immaginato,  gli  occhi  e  il  naso 
Ed  al  SL  ed  al  no  discordi  fcnsi." 
XUmuna:  "Questa  parola  lenxona  i  un  verba  antichiaaimo 
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Udir  non  pote'  quel  ch'  a  lor  si  porse  : 
Ma  el  non  stette  \k  con  easl  guari,  * 
■  Che  ciascun  denlro  a  prova  si  ricorse,  t 

■  Chiuser  Ic  porte  que'  nostri  avveraari  115 

W  Nel  petto  al  mio  signor  che  fuor  rimase, 

C  rivolsesi  a  me  con  pasai  rari. 
Thus  the  gentle  Father  departs  and  leaves  me 
there,  and  I  remain  in  doubt  (/;/.  in  perhaps);  for 
both  Yes  (he  will  return)  and  No  (he  will  not 
return)  contend  within  my  brain.  I  could  not 
hear  what  was  urged  upon  them  (by  Virgil) :  but 
he  did  not  remain  with  them  a  great  while,  for 
they  all  rushed  back  inside  the  gates,  each  striving 
who  should  get  in  first.  They  shut  the  gates,  did 
those  adversaries  of  ours,  on  the  breast  of  my  Lord 
who  remained  outside,  and  he  returned  towards 
me  with  slow  (meditative)  steps. 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  one  reason  for  Virgil  not 
being  able  to  guide  Dante  through  the  City  of  Dis 

fiorentino,  il  quale  signitica  combiUUri.  E  questo,  in  quanto  a 
Dante,  Kignifica  che  ogni  volta  ch'  ei  si  parte  dall'  uomo  il 
lumc  di  Dio,  ei  comincia  a  dubitare  e  a  perdere  la  fermeiza 
della  speranza;  e  in  quanto  a  Vir^ilio,  ch'  ei  si  debbc  semprt 
cereare  con  ogni  studio  di  scoprire  i  modi,  con  i  quali  il 
demonio  cerca  d'  ingannarci."     (Gclli\ 

'i^uiin  ;  An  adverb  of  quantity,  very  much  used  by  the  early 
Italian  writers,  and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  muttum  =  "  much, 
for  a  great  while."  The  Gran  Dizumario  .says  that  il  is  oftenest 
found  combined  with  the  negation,  as,  <.g.  here  ;^ 

"  non  Btette  lil  con  essi  gtiari" 
and  is  moat  akin  to  the  German  gar  "  much." 

fciuifUH  dinlru  a  ptova  strkorse  ;  It  is  impossible  to  translate 
this  literally  while  giving  the  full  force  of  the  passage.  Long- 
fellow translates  it :  "Each  within  in  rivalry  ran  back."  .'I 
prova  means,  "  striving  who  should  be  first."  Dante's  line 
expresses  the  simultaneous  rush  of  the  whole  throng  and  the 
individual  rivalry  of  each  to  outstrip  the  others.  Compare 
Cansone  vii  (in  ConvUo,  Canz.  ii,  at  ihe  beginning  of  Tratt.  iii), 
1.46:- 

"Vanno  chiamando  Amor,  ciascuno  a  prova." 
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may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  had  never  in  his 
writings  treated  of  Fraud  in  all  its  varieties  with 
their  accompanying  punishments.  Such  were  never 
even  dreamt  of  by  him  or  any  other  poet  before 
Dante,  and  Virgil  is  therefore  now  depicted  exhibit- 
ing in  his  demeanour  everj-  sign  of  confusion,  grief, 
and  diffidence.  Realising,  however,  what  a  depress- 
ing effect  this  must  have  upon  Dante,  he  again 
assures  him  that  succour  is  being  sent  to  them,  and 
is  very  near  at  hand. 

Gli  occhi  alia  terra,*  e  le  ciglia  avea  rase  t 
D'  ogni  baldanza,  e  dicea  nc'  sospiri  : 
— "Chi  m"  ha  negate  J  le  dolenti  case  ?"—      no 

Ed  a  me  disae  :— "Tu,  perch'  \o  m'  adiri, 
Non  sbigottir,  ch'  io  vincerd  la  prova,  Sj 
Qual  ch'  alia  difension  dentro  s'  aggiri. 

Quesla  lor  tracotanza  ||  non  h  nuova, 

•Gil  occhi  alia  Urra:  Dante  here  applies  to  Virgil  himself 
almost  the  exai:t  translation  of  the  latter's  own  words  in  jEti. 
vi,  863  :— 

"Sed  frona  lacta  parum,  et  dejecta  lumina  vultu." 
t  U  rif/ki  avea  rase  et  acq.  :  Compare  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i, 
594-596:— 

"...   as  when  the  sun,  new  risen. 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 

Shorn  of  his  beams." 

I  Chi  m'  ha  negate  h  dolenti  cast  ? :   Scarlazzini  says  that  by 

the  "dwellings  of  woe"  arc  meant  the  fiery  tombs  which  will 

be  described  at  the  end  of  Canto  ix,  in  which  the  Hercsiarchs 

dwell  as  if  in  their  own  houses.     Compare  Virg.  ,S».  vi,  563, 

563,  where  the  Sibyl  says  to  /Eneas : — 

"...  Dux  inclyte  Teucrum, 
Nulli  fas  caato  scleratum  insistere  limen." 
g  vincero  la  prova  :   It  is  but  a  few  lines  further  on,  namely, 
inl,  7  of  the  next  Canto,  that  Virgil  says  again  ■.^- 
"  Pure  a  noi  converri  vincer  la  punga."' 
Wtracolanza  :  This  word  is  one  of  those  derived  (see  Donkin's 
Etymological  Dictionary)  from  the  old  Italian  coitare ;   Spanish, 
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Che  gi&  I'  usaro  a  men  segreta  porta, 
La  qual  Ecnza  serrame  *  ancor  si  trova. 

Sopr'  cEsa  vedeatii  t  la  scrilta  morta  ;  ( 
E  gik  di  qua  da  lei  discende  1'  erta, 
Passando  per  li  cerchi  senza  scorta, 

Tal  che  per  lui  ne  fia  la  terra  g  aperta."— 
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Portuguese  and  Proven9al,  i-Mirfar  ;  Old  French cutrfiVr ;  French 
cuider  to  care ;  all  in  their  turn  derived  from  the  Latin  cogilari. 
Old  Italian  coto  lace  Par.  iii.  26)  ■'thought";  Old  Spanish 
cuida :  Sp.  and  Portg.  cutdado  "care."  Hence  we  get  the 
Italian  tracotanxa,  and  the  French  outrccuidattce  presumption, 
=  ultracogitantia. 

Compare  Par.  xvi,  115-117,  where  Cacciagiiida  says  of  the 
Adiniari  : — 

•'L'  oltracotata  schiatta,  che  s'  indraca 

Retro  a  chi  fugge.  ed  a  chi  mostra  il  dente, 
O  ver  la  borsa,  com'  agnel  si  placa." 

*  La  qual  scnta  serrame  ancor  n  trova :  Dante  is  here  alluding 
to  the  words  of  the  Church  in  the  Office  for  Holy  Saturday  : 
"  Hodic  portas  mortis,  et  seras  panter  Salvator  noster  dis- 
rupit."  (Brtviariuin  Romanum'i.  According  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  the  fiends  attempted  to  prevent  the  descent  of  Chriat 
into  Limho  (which  descent  Virgil  describes  Inf.  iv.  53-63)  offer- 
ing resistance  at  the  G^te  of  Hell,  but  Christ  shattered  the 
gale  which  from  that  lime  remained  open.  I  am  reminded 
that  in  the  Convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence  one  of  Fra 
Angelico's  pictures  represents  Christ  as  having  pushed  down 
the  door,  whose  hinges  are  seen  torn,  and  a  devil  who  has 
evidently  had  his  back  against  it  is  lying  crushed  beneath  it. 
In  Mall,  vii,  13.  the  gales  of  Hell  are  thus  spoken  of:  "Wide 
is  the  gale,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
and  many  there  be  which  go  m  thereat." 

t  vtduti  :  Syncope  for  vfdtsli  In. 

Xstntla  nwrla:  This  may  either  mean  the  inscription  over 
the  gales  of  Hell  that  lead  to  Eternal  Death,  or,  the  toior 
imorlo,  oscuro,  in  which  we  are  told  that  it  was  traced  (In/,  iii, 

^tirra:  A  word  of  exceedingly  common  use,  taken  to  mean 
a  city,  or  fortified  place,  by  Dante  and  his  contemporaries. 
We  have'alre^idy  had  il  in  1.  77  for  the  Cily  of  Dis,  and  Dante 
uses  il  again  in  ii.  104  and  x.  2 ;  for  Florence  Inf.  xvi,  g  ;  for 
Mantua  Inf.  xx,  98,  and  Purg.  vi.  75  and  80 ;  for  Lucca  Inf. 
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His  eyes  were  down-cast,  and  his  brows  he  had 
shorn  of  all  boldness,  and  he  murmured  amid 
sig^hs :  "Who  hath  denied  me  entrance  into  the 
dwellings  of  woe  ?  "  And  to  me  he  said  :  "  Fear 
not  thou,  because  I  wax  wrath,  for  I  shall  overcome 
the  trial,  no  matter  who  therein  combines  to  im- 
pede our  entrance.  This  insolence  of  theirs  is  not 
new,  for  on  one  occasion  they  exhibited  it  at  a  less 
secret  gate  (namely,  that  of  Hell),  which  is  still 
found  unbarred.  Over  it  didst  thou  see  the  char- 
acters of  death  r  and  even  now  there  is  descending 
the  steep  on  this  side  of  it,  passing  without  escort 
through  the  Circles,  One  of  such  authority,  that  by 
him  shall  the  city  be  opened." 

There  is,  as  we  shall  see  discussed  in  the  next 
Canto,  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  was  this 
messenger  from  Heaven.  According  to  Benvenuto  it 
was  Mercury.  The  late  Duke  of  Sermoneta  thought 
it  was  jEneas.  The  generally  accepted  view  is  that 
it  was  an  Angel  of  God,  and  that  view  I  follow. 

xxi,  40;  for  Porli  /»/.  jcxvii,  43  ;  for  Rimini  /ii/.  xxviii,  86;  for 
Ravenna  InJ.  v,  97  for  Marseilles  fur.  ix,  92.  Sec  long  foot- 
note on  /"/.  xxvii,  43. 
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CANTO  IX. 

THE  GATEWAY  OK  DiS— D.\NTE'S  TERROR— THE  FURIES— 
THE  MESSENGER  FROM  HEAVEN-THE  SIXTH  CIRCLE, 
WHICH  IS  THE  CITY  OF  DIS— THE  HERESIARCHS-THE 
FIERY  TOMBS. 


We  left  the  Poets  standing  outside  the  City  of  Dis, 
the  gates  of  which  had  been  shut  in  Virgil's  face  by 
the  hostile  tiends.  The  main  point  in  the  present 
Canto  is  to  show  how  this  opposition  was  overcome, 
and  by  whose  assistance  the  Poets  gained  admission 
within  the  walls. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  33,  Virgil  reassures 
Dante,  on  observing  his  terror,  by  telling  him  that  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  way,  as  he  has  been  there 
before. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  34  to  ver.  63.  Dante 
describes  the  appearance  of  the  three  Furies. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  64  to  ver.  105,  he  relates 
how  a  messenger  from  Heaven  comes  upon  the  scene, 
who,  after  opening  the  gates  and  reproving  the  re- 
calcitrant fiends,  returns  back  by  the  way  that  he 
came. 

In  Divisioti  IV,  from  ver.  106  to  ver.  133,  the 
entrance  of  the  Poets  into  the  City  and  the  penalty 
of  the  Arch-Heretics  are  recounted. 
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Division  1, — ^Benvenuto  remarks  that  this  is  a  very 
difficult  Canto,  and  contains  as  many  obscure  pas- 
sages as  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Virgil  or  any 
other  poet. 

The  opening  lines  describe  how  Virgil,  at  the  insult 
offered  to  him,  had  Hushed  with  anger,  Dante, 
who  had  been  paralysed  with  fear  at  the  scene  with 
the  demons,  and  at  their  threat  of  sending  him  back 
alone,  while  they  detain  Virgil,  turns  deadly  pale. 
Virgil  seeing  this,  puts  a  constraint  on  himself,  and 
partly  succeeds  in  tranquillizing  Dante  by  recompos- 
ing  his  own  face.  We  learn  that  he  is  now  on  the 
watch  for  the  promised  succour,  and  like  one  in  a 
forest  by  night,  or  among  marshy  vapours  by  day,  he 
uses  his  ears  instead  of  his  eyes. 

Quel  color  che  vilti*  di  fuor  mi  pinse,  t 
Veggendo  il  duca  mio  tornarc  in  volta. 
Pill  tosto  dentra  il  suo  nuovo  rJBtrinse. 


*  villA  :  Gelli  thinks  that  what  Virgil  noliced  in  Dante  was 
not  real  cowardice,  for  in  Inf.  il,  88-90,  we  are  told  that ; — 
"  Temer  si  dee  di  sole  quelle  cose 

Ch'hanno  potenza  di  fare  altrui  male; 
Dell'  altre  no,  che  non  son  paurose." 
In  Gelli's  opinion,  it  was  more  probably  doubt  as  lo  whether 
Virgi!  had  mistaken  the  way,  and  whether  they  would  succeed 
in  overcoming  this  trial. 

f  di /nor  mi  finsc :  This  may  be  taken  in  two  ways  ;  {i)  piiise 

from  pingir^,  to  paint,  same  as  dipingerr,  and  which  I  adopt, 

and  with  which  compare  Purg.  ii,  32'84,  where  Dante  finding 

that  he  could  not  embrace  Casella's  impalpable  form,  says  : — 

"  Di  maraviglia,  credo,  mi  dipinsi ; 

Per  che  1'  ombra  sorrise  e  si  rltrasse, 
Ed  io  seguendo  lei  oltre  mi  pinsi," 
or  (a)  from  pingtrc  or  pignerc,  Lat.  impignrre,  same  as  spingert,  to 
thrust.     In  the  above  quotation  the  worddipinsi  illustrates  (i), 
and  ollrt  mi  pinsi  (a). 
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Attento  Ki  fcrmo  com'  uom  che  ascolta; 

Ch£  1'  occhio  nol  potea  menare  a  lunga  5 

Per  r  aer  nero  e  per  la  nebbia  foUa- 

That  colour  which  cowardice  painted  on  me  out- 
wardly {i.e.  the  pallor  of  my  cheeks),  on  seeing  my 
Leader  turn  back,  all  the  sooner  repressed  withiti 
him  his  new  (colour,  namely,  the  red  flush  of 
shame  and  indignation).  He  stopped  attentive 
like  a  man  who  is  listening;  for  his  eye  could  not 
lead  him  for  through  the  dark  air  and  the  thick 
mist. 

Benvenuto  says  that  to  arrive  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  extremely  difficult  and  intricate  words  of  Virgil 
that  follow  {litera  est  difficillima  et  inlricatissinia),  he 
would  ask  us  to  imagine  the  case  of  a  man  having  a 
lawsuit  with  certain  adversaries,  and  when  after  long 
contention  he  sees  that  they  are  getting  the  best  of  it, 
he  exclaims  in  anger  ;  "  By  Heaven,  1  must  win  this 
fight,  even  though  I  have  to  do  I  know  not  what "  ; 
and  after  a  pause  he  adds :  "  But  if  not  ,  .  ."  then 
he  waits  a  while  and  says  :  "  I  will  put  myself  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  will  give  me  powerful  help."  In 
like  manner  here  Virgil  says ;  "  If  I  cannot  by  my 
own  strength  force  an  entrance,  I  well  know  one  who 
will  put  down  all  resistance." 

— "  Pure  a  noi  converrd*  vincer  la  punga," —  t 


*  Pure  a  not  convtrri,  c\.c. :  Benvenuto  lells  his  pupils  that 
these  lines  must  be  read  with  a  loud  voice  and  in  tones  nf 
anger. 

f  punga  :  Blanc  {Voe.  Dant.)  says  this  is  an  ancient  form  for 
pugiia.  ll  only  occurs  in  this  one  passage.  Rosselti  observes 
that  it  is  like  ipunga  for  spiigna,  and  venno  for  vtngo,  puigmi  for 
piangii,  etc.  I  notice  loo  that  in  Purg.  xiii,  izH,  Pier  Petlinaj;no 
is  in  some  editions  read  Pcttignano. 
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Cominci6ei: — "senon  .  .  ,  tal  ne  s' offerse.* 
Oh  quanto  tarda  a  me  ch'  altri  qui  giunga ! " — 

"  Still  it  behoves  us  to  win  this  fight,"  he  began  : 
"  unleBB  (but  No  !)  .  ,  ,  such  a  one  (Beatrice) 
offered  herself.  Oh  how  long  to  me  it  seems  be- 
fore that  other  one  (th?  Messenger  from  Heaven) 
arrives." 

The  full  sense  of  what  Virgil  has  said  is  this :  "  It 
will  never  do  for  us  to  be  beaten  ;  we  must  make  our 
way  into  the  city,  unless  I  misunderstand  Beatrice's 
promise  of  succour,  and  that  after  all  we  may  find 
entrance  impossible,  and  shall  have  to  retrace  our 
steps.  But  no"  that  cannot  be,  seeinf;  that  so  great 
a  power  {lal)  as  Beatrice,  symbolizing  Divine  Wis- 
dom, offered  us  her  assistance,  and  assured  us  that 
her  words  promised  so  much  good.  I  know  she 
must  already  be  aware  of  our  situation,  and  will 
have  despatched  an  Angel  to  open  the  gates ;  Oh  ! 
how  I  wish  he  would  come  soon!"  Both  Landino 
and  Gelli  interpret  the  passage  in  this  sense. 

Dante  has  noticed  the  abrupt  way  that  Virgil 
broke  off  in  what  he  was  saying,  and  his  uneasiness 
and  his  suspicions  of  danger  are  again  aroused. 

lo  vidj  ben,  s!  com'  el  ricoperse  lo 

La  cominciar  con  I'  altro  che  poi  venne. 


*  tal  tie  s'  offerse :  In  Inf.  ii,  131-136  Virgil  assures  Dante 
beforehand  of  the  protection  of  Beatrice  and  her  two  Hoty 
companions : — 

"  ■  Dunque  the  6  ?  perchJ,  perchfi  ristai  ? 
Perchi  tanta  villi  nel  core  alletle  ? 
Perchc  ardirc  c  franchez^za  non  hai  P 
Poscia  che  tai  tre  donne  bcnedette 
Curan  di  te  nella  corle  del  ciclo, 
E  ii  mio  parlar  tanto  ben  I'  impromctle  ? '  " 


h 
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Che  fur  partile  alle  prime  diverse. 
Ma  nondimen  paura  il  euo  dir  diennc. 
Perch'  io  traeva  la  parola  Ironca 
Forse  a  peggior  senlenza  ch'  ei  non  lenne.         15 

I  well  perceived  how  he  covered  the  beginning  of 
his  speech  {St  «oh)  with  the  other  (part,  Tal  ite 
s'oj^erse)  that  followed  after,  which  were  words 
differing  from  the  first.  But  none  the  less  his 
tongue  gave  me  fear,  for  perchance  1  drew  the 
broken-off  sentence  to  a  more  unfavourable  mean- 
ing than  what  he  (really)  held. 

Gelli  thinks  this  signifies  that  Dante  had  misin- 
terpreted Virgil's  Se  non  to  mean  se  non  he  smarrita 
la  slrada. 

Dante  now  timidly  puts  to  Virgil  an  indirect  ques- 
tion, to  ascertain  whether  he  has  ever  been  there 
before,  and  consequently  knows  the  way- 

— "  In  qucsto  fondo  delta  trista  cunca  * 


*cvtica:  In  some  few  translations,  namely,  Witte,  Carlyle, 
LonRfcllow,  Norton,  Butler  and  Haselfoot,  (onm  has  been 
rendered  "  shell  "  or  ''  conch,"  a  use  of  the  word  which  is  quite 
subsidiarj',  and  never  URcd  in  modern  Italian,  Besides,  allow- 
ing that  coiica  (for  lunchigliaj  may  in  rare  exceptional  cases 
mean  "shell,"  it  does  not  mean  the  kind  of  shell  the  sh^ipe 
of  which  resembles  the  conical  form  of  Hell,  but  rather  bi- 
valves or  pearl-oy liters  as  in  Latin.  Cimca  is  su  well  known 
in  Tuscan  households  as  a  lar^e  earthenware  vessel  for  wash- 
ing Hnytbinu  in,  that  no  Tuscan  commentator  would  think  it 
necessar\'  to  explain  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
and  exactly  corresponds  to  the  supposed  shape  of  Dante's 
Hell,  in  which  the  extreme  upn  of  the  cone  was  concealed 
below  ihc  ice  thai  girded  Lucifer  like  a  belt.  Buti  aays :  "  ogni 
costt  che  ticnc  i  conta."  Fanfani  (  I 'i(r(i/i(j/«ri(i)  gives  as  the  first 
of  many  siKnificalions  ;  (i)  "  Vaso  di  gran  concaviti,  di  terra 
cotta,  che  serve  propriamcnte  per  fare  il  bucato  [i.e.  Io  wash 
elolhcs  in]."  After  giving  the  other  significations  of  the  word, 
he  explains,  thiit  any  one  slandinfi  on  the  hill  of  the  Poggio 
impcrialeat  Florence  and  looking  down,  might  call  Florencen 
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Disccnde  mal  alcun  del  primo  gTRda, 


conca.  Of  those  translators  who  have  interpreted  the  word 
rightly,  are  Blanc,  "profundity";  Wright,  "so  far  down"; 
Charles  RoRcrs  (17^2).  "  concavity  of  woe";  Cary,  "concave"; 
Pollock,  "distressful  hollow";  Plumptre,  "cavern";  Molbech 
(in  Danish),  "deep  chamber";  PhitaUthcs,  "basin,  bowl"; 
Cayley,  "  cone,"  and  Tozer,  "  cavity."  So  few  students  of 
Italian  are  able  to  have  access  to  the  great  Vocabolatio  dtgU 
Actademici  drlla  Criiscii,  and  it  deals  so  fully  with  the  wordfoircfl 
and  in  particular  its  use  in  this  passage,  that  I  give  an  extract 
from  the  section  on  ciinira  at  the  end  of  the  Canto,  together 
with  an  illustration  of  a  real  conta  as  a  perfectly  familiar 
ulensil  in  the  ofHces  of  a  Tuscan  household.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  often  ventured  to  remark  before,  that  Dante  was  a  Tus- 
can, and  wrote  for  Tuscans,  and  if  he  had  meant  a  shell  (con- 
(higlia),  he  would  not  have  said  conca.  Northern  Italians  like 
Edmondo  De  Amicis,  and  the  late  Padre  Giuliani,  have  always 
been  the  first  to  assert,  that  to  understand  Dante  and  Boccaccio 
properly,  their  countrymen  in  North  Italy  must  render  them- 
selves familiar  with  Tuscan  idiom.  Edmondo  De  Amicis  (Pn^ine 
Spame,  pp.  iij-ii^)  relates  an  amusing  scene  of  how  he  had 
got  up  three  Tuscan  idiomatic  words  signifying  (1)  a  second 
help  at  dinner  ;  (2)  a  snack  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  (j)  a  snack 
in  the  afternoon.  On  his  reciting  them,  as  if  in  conversation 
Bt  dinner,  to  a  Picdmontese  family  with  whom  he  was  living, 
their  astonishment  knew  no  bounds.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Toztr  in  speaking  of  the  Tuscan  language  as  a  "  dialect  that 
was  anything  but  re6ned."  Tuscan  is  the  purest  Italian,  which 
is  perhaps  heard  in  its  greatest  beauty,  both  as  to  pronuncia- 
tion and  idiom,  on  the  hills  above  Pistoja  and  right  across 
Florence  down  to  Arezzo  and  Siena  to  the  South,  and  as  far  as 
Fabbriano  (between  Vlorencc  and  Ancona)  to  the  Bast.  Both 
De  Amicis,  and  Giuliani  in  his  delightful  work  //  hi!  parlare 
del  popoln  Toscann,  especially  emphasise  the  extraordinary  re- 
finement of  the  Tuscan  speech.  1  was  once  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends  at  Pistoja.  My  host,  a  judge,  of  Neapolitan  birth, 
said  to  me:  "I  was  yesterday  examining  twenty  witnesses 
from  the  Pistojan  hill-sides.  Their  language  was  simply  a 
garden  of  flowers."  De  Amicis  (Paginc  Sfarse,  pp.  157-159)  in 
speaking  of  another  book  of  Giuliani's  entitled  Maralila  t  poesia 
del  viventf  lingii  ggio  delta  To%cana,  says:  "Questo  libro  &  quasi 
tutto  composlo  di  discorsi  e  di  frasi,  di  parole  raccolte  dalla 
bncca  di  conladini  e  contadine  dclle  varie  provincie  toacane, 
.  .  .  ed  6  una  miniera  di  puriisima  lingua.  .  .  .  lo  non  credo  che 
ci  sia  al  mondo  allro  popolo  contadinesco  \couiilry-folk],  it  quale 
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Che  sol  per  pena  ha  la  speran/a  cjonca  7  "  * 
Quesia  question  fee'  io ;  e  quei : — "  Di  rado 
Incontra,"+ — tni  rispoae, — "che  di  nui 
Faccia  il  cammino  alcun  per  quale  io  vado, 

"  Into  this  depth  of  the  woeful  hollow  descends 
there  ever  any  one  belonging  to  the  first  grade  (i.e. 
Limbo,  the  First  Circle  of  Hell),  whose  only  pun- 


parli  una  lingua  cosi  gentile,  cost  potente,  coni  splcndidamciitc 
poelica  come  quella  parlata  dal  popolo  della  campagna  to- 
Ncana."  But  to  understand  the  beauly  of  the  pure  Tuscan 
language,  I  repeat,  let  readers  of  Dante  study  these  two  works 

I  of  Giuliani,  and  the  Paginc  Sparse  of  De  Amicis,  for  then  only 

will  they  realize  what  two  learned  non-Tuscan  Italians  think 
of  the  grace  and  Ihe  splendour  of  its  diction. 
The  word  ainca  is  sometimes  applied  to  natural  objects.  The 
great  plain  of  Palermo,  from  its  shape  and  remarkable  fer- 
tility, is  known  as  the  conca  d'  oro,  i.e.  "  golden  basin  in  the 
t  mountains,"  and  not  "  shell,"  as  some  translate  it.     It  is  about 

I  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  noble 

I  chain  of  mountains.    Aleardi  {Cii'iti  Giovanili.    II  Malrimimio) 

I  speaking  of  Sicily  as  the  island  consecrated  to  Santa  Kosalia, 

^^         and  famous  for  the  Sicilian  vespers,  also  mentions  the  cofica 
^ft        iT  oro  :— 

^^t  "  B  tu  di  fasti  illustre  e  di  sventure, 

^^H  De'  Vespri  Isola  cara  a  Rosalia, 

^^H^^  Fra  'I  paradiso  de'  (uoi  golfi,  e  i  aeni 

^^^^^k  Bruni  di  mclaranci  c  d'  oleandri, 

^^^^^f  Lun^o  t1  pendio  dc  la  tua  Conca  d'  oro, 

^^^^^^  Tra  tl  mormorio  dei  limpidi  lavacri 

^^H  Del  palagio  di  Ziza,"  etc 

^^^  * citmca  :  The  word  onlj'  occurs  in  this  one  passage.     Blanc 

I  thinks  il  is  derived  from  the  Latin  IriincHS,  and  explains  that  a 

limb  or  branch  broken  down,  but  not  actually  separated  from 
the  parent  trunk,  is  said  to  be  cionco. 

t  IncoHlra  :  The  verb  xnconlrare  is  a  neuter  as  well  as  an  active 
verb.  See  Gran.  Dixionatio^  s.v.  xnconlrare,  S  12;  "  Neulr. 
asB.  Accadert,  A  wtnirt,  Oicorrcre,  SuaeJtrt."  Therefore  in  the 
present  passage  we  must  translate  it:  "It  happens."  Com- 
pare III/,  xxii,  ii,  33  :— 

"  com'  egli  incontra 
Che  una  rana  rimane,  ed  altra  spiccia." 
And  Par.  xiii,  11S,  119: — 

"  Perch'  cgl'  incontra  che  piil  volte  piega 
L'  opinion  correntc  in  falsa  parte." 
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ishment  is  ihat  of  hope  broken  down  ?  "  This 
question  put  I  :  and  he  answered  me  :  "  Seldom 
happens  it  that  any  one  of  ua  (in  Limbo)  makes  the 
journey  upon  which  I  am  now  going. 

According  to  Benvenuto,  the  episode  thai  Virgil 
now  relates  to  Dante  of  his  having  been  down  to 
Hell  on  a  previous  occasion,  is  an  amiable  fiction, 
contrived  the  better  to  disperse  the  terrors  with 
which  Dante's  heart  is  tilled.  And,  in  allusion  to 
the  narrative  beginning  with  the  words  Ver  e, 
Benvenuto  remarks  that  although  it  is  not  true, 
yet  Virgil  only  invents  it  for  Dante's  good,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  lie,  since  a  lie  is  the  intention  of 
deceiving,  but  Virgil  feigns  this  with  the  intention 
of  instructing  Dante.  Buti  says  almost  the  same 
thing,  namely  that  the  story  of  Virgil  having  been 
called  up  by  the  sorceress  Erichtho,  is  a  purely 
poetical  fiction  of  Dante's,  tor  neither  is  it  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  authors,  nor  can  it  be  affirmed 
that  Dante  is  here  making  an  allegorj-,  but  Buti 
thinks  that  he  invents  this  in  order  to  give  proba- 
bility to  the  tale,  as  he  had  before  figured  Virgil 
as  one  of  the  spirits  in  Limbo. 

He  now  relates  the  story,  and  when  and  for  what 
purpose  the  episode  occurred. 

Ver  £  *  ch'  altra  f i'au  quaggli)  fui, 

*  Ver  i,  et  seq.  ;  This  passage  is  thoroughly  investigaled  by 
Dr.  Moore  in  Stiidiis  nii  Diintt,  First  Series,  who  Ipp.  234-237) 
says  :  "  I  do  not  myself  think  that  Ihe  passage  has  ever  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Is  il  possible  that  Dante  had 
access  to  some  mediseval  romances  or  traditions  about  Virgil 
which  are  now  forgotten  ?  Of  course  Virgil  figured  prominently 
as  a  great  magician  in  Ihe  Mrddle  A^es.  but  1  have  found 
no  trace   of   any  such   legend  as  this,  nor  does  Comparelti's 
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Con^iurato  da  quclla  EHton  cruda 
Che  rithiamava  1'  ombre  a'  corpi  sui. 

Di  poco  era  di  mc  la  came  nuda, 

Ch'  ella  mi  fece  entrar  dentro  a  quel  muro, 
Per  trarne  un  apirto  del  ccrchio  di  Giuda. 

Quell'  i  11  piii  basso  loco  e  il  piCl  oscuro 

E  il  piCl  Ionian  dal  ciel  che  tutto  gira :  * 
Ben  so  il  cammin  :  per6  ti  fa  eicuro. 


'5 


3" 


exhaustive  work,  Virgtlio  mi  medio  Evo,  throw  any  light  upon 
it.  .  .  .  The  part  played  by  the  Thessalian  witch  Erichlho 
seems  clearly  to  be  borrowed  from  Lucan,  Phars.  vi,  507  et 
seq.  We  may  especially  compare  Ihe  words  Di  poco  eta  di  me 
la  Clime  nxido,  with  the  point  mentioned  by  Lucan,  that  the 
operations  of  lirichtho  were  by  preference  eondueted  upon 
bodies  recently  dead: — 

'  Ut  modo  defuncti,  tepidique  cadaverjs  ora 
Plena  voce  sonent;   ne  membris  sole  perustia, 
Auribus  incertum  feralis  slrideat  umbra. 

(11.  62I.6J3).' 
And    further,    in   reference   to   the   particular   shade    of    the 
Pompcian    soldier    recalled    in    the   narrative   of   Lucan,   we 
read  :^ 

'.  .  .   Nam  quamvis  Thessala  vales 
Vim  facial  fatis,  dubium  est,  quud  Iraxerit  illuc, 
Aspicial  Slygias,  an  quod  dcscenderit,  umbras. 

(II.  65i-(-.53).' 
Some  commentators  would  extend  the  reference  to  Lucan 
still  further  by  supposing  Dante  to  be  here  speaking;  of  this 
particular  incident,  and  that  the  spirUi  del  urihiv  di  Giuda 
(1.  37)  is  none  other  than  the  spirit  of  this  Pompeian  soldier. 
There  are  several  obvious  objections  to  this.  (1)  Why  should 
the  intervention  of  Virgil  be  foisted  into  the  story  of  Lucan  ? 
{2)  Moreover,  Virgil  was  still  living  at  the  time,  and  for  many 
years  after.  (3)  Why  should  this  nameless  soldier,  who  died 
in  honourable  fight,  be  condemned  to  the  lowest  circle  of  the 
Traitors?  .  .  .  perhaps  the  ccrchio  di  Giuda  may  be  taken  in 
a  wide  sense  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Ninth  Circle." 

*  dal  ciel  die  iiitlo  gira :  Opinions  seein  pretty  evenly  divided 
amongst  the  Commentators  as  to  whether  f;irii  is  a  verb  neuter, 
signifying  "to  encircle."  in  which  case  the  Empyrean  would 
be  referred  lo;  or  (roiii  nirari.  verb  active,  signifying  "to 
make  whirl  round,"  referring  to  the  Ptimum  Mohilt.  1  prefer 
the  former,  aa  being  the  most  extreme  antithesis  to  il  piit  bmso 
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True   is   it  that  I   was  once  before  down  here, 

evoked  by  that  fel!  Krichtho,  who  used  to  summon 
the  spirits  back  inlo  their  bodies.  Hut  a  short 
while  had  my  flesh  been  denuded  of  me  [i.e.  parted 
from  my  soul  when  I  died),  when  she  made  me 
enter  within  yon  wall,  to  brinj;  forth  from  it  a 
spirit  of  the  Circle  of  Judas.  That  is  the  lowest 
place  and  the  darkest,  and  the  most  distant 
from  the  Heaven  which  encircles  all  (namely,  the 
limpyrean) :  well  do  I  know  the  way  ;  be  thou 
therefore  reassured. 

In  proof  of  this  knowledge  of  the  locality,  Virgil 
explains  to  Dante  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  Styx  completely  surrounds  the 
city. 

Quests  palude  che  il  gran  pu.zzo  *  spira. 


loco.  The  Heaven  which  is  the  abode  of  God  Himself  is  by 
far  the  most  remote  from  the  lowest  circle  of  Hell,  where 
Judas  is. 

*i7i'ffl»  puzzo :  "Emittit  ex  se  magnum  foetorcm  sicut 
vallis  mortua."  (Benvenuto),  "  In  questo  dimostra  la  natura 
universale  de'  paludi,  i  quali  putono  per  I'  acqua,  la  quale  in 
essi  per  lo  star  ferma  si  corrompe,  e  corrotla  pute  ;  e  cosi 
faceva  quella,  e  tanto  piu  quanta  non  avea  acre  seoperlo,  nel 
quale  il  puzzo  si  dilatassc  e  divcnissc  minore."  (Boccaccio, 
Comtntv).  Dante  Is  to  encounter  a  far  greater  stench  when 
once  he  Is  inside  the  City  of  Dis,  within  which  the  whole 
concentrated  foetor  of  Nether  Hell  is  at  once  felt. 
Compare  inf.  x,  134-136; — 

"  Lasciammo  il  muro,  c  gimmo  In  vfir  lo  mezzo 
Per  un  senticr  ch'  ad  una  valle  fiede, 
Che  inlin  lassCl  facea  spiacer  suo  lezzo." 
And  again,  immediately  afterwards    In    Inf.  xi,  4-7,  we  read 
that   the   stench  was  so  intolerable   that   Uante   had  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  tomb  of  Pope  Anaslasius  :— 
"  E  quivi,  per  I'  orribile  sopcrchio 

Del  puz7D,  che  il  profondo  abisso  gitta, 
Ci  raccoslammo  diclro  ad  un  coperchlo 
D'un  grande  avello." 
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Cinge  d'  intorno  la  citti  dolente,* 

U'  non  polemo  entrare  omai  senz*  ira." — 

This  marsh  which  exhales    the    mighty    stench, 
all   round  begirds    the  City  of  Woe,  wherein  we 

cannot  enter  now  without  anger  (namely,  from  its 
guardian  Bends)," 

Benvenuto  and  Fraticelli  both  think  that  ira  rather 
would  refer  to  the  just  indignation  exhibited  by 
Virgil  at  this  opposition. 

Division  II. — We  now  read  that  the  demons,  seeing 
the  two  Poets  continue  standing  before  the  gates 
without  any  intention  of  retreating,  summon  to  their 
assistance  the  three  Furies  of  Mythologj-,  hoping 
that  their  dread  aspect  will  frighten  the  intruders 
into  submission.  Dante  represents  himself  as  so 
startled  at  the  suddenness  of  their  appearance  as 
quite  to  forget  the  concluding  words  of  Virgil. 


Ed  ahro  disse,  ma  non  ]'  ho  a  mcnte  ;  t 

Perroche  I'  occhio  m'  avea  tulto  tratto 
V£r  r  alta  torrc  alia  cima  rovente, 

Dove  in  un  punto  furon  dritte  ratio  | 
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*ciUi  dolente:  Although  the  whole  of  Hell    is  called  the 
Cillii    Doltnte  in  Inf.   iii,    1,  the   term    is,   as   here,   especially 
applicable  to  Lower  Hell  into  which  the  Poets  descend  after 
quittins  the  fiery  tombs  of  the  Arch-Herelics. 
t  mcntt :   Memory,  as  In  Inf.  ii,  7-9 : — 

"  O  Muse,  o  alto  ingegno,  or  m'  aiuiate : 

O  mente,  chc  scriveali  ci6  ch'  io  vidi, 
Qui  si  parri  la  tua  nobilitaCe." 
\raito:    An  adverb  =  VetoccnunU,   Preitamcitit.     Buti    inter- 
prets it  in  this  passage:  "ratto,  cioS   toUanuHte."     Compare 
Inf.  viii,  loa: — 

"  Ritroviam  1'  orme  noatre  insieme  ratto," 
And  ArioHto,  Orl.  Pur.  ixvii,  at.  83:— 
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Trc  furie  *  infernal  di  sangue  tintc, 

Che  membra  femminili  aveano  ed  atto, 
E  con  idre  verdiasime  eran  cinte  :  40 

Serpeatelli  ceraste  t  avean  per  crine 
Onde  le  fiere  temple  eran  avvinte. 

And  more  he  said,  but  I  have  it  not  in  memory ; 
for  my  eye  had  drawn  me  wholly  towards  the  lofty 
tower  with  its  flaming  summit,  where  on  a  sudden 
there  uprose  swiftly  three  Hellish  Furies  stained 
with  blood,  who  had  the  limbs  and  the  demeanour 


"  Poi  ch'  una  votta  o  due  1'  occhio  aggirato 
Ebbe  la  dugtia  coppia,  e  ben  veduto 
Qual  via  piu  breve  per  soccorrer  fosse 
Lr'  assedialo  signer,  ratio  si  mosse." 
Compare  " giuUo"  {Inf.  xix,  11)  ;  "Maro"  {InJ.  xi,  67):  etc. 

*  Trc  furie  infernal:  Dr.  Moore  {SliidUs  in  Dunli,  First 
Series,  p.  245)  remarks  that  the  aspect  of  the  Furies  in  this 
passage  Is  evidently  suggested  by  the  description  of  Tislphone 
in  Statius,  Thtb.  I,  103-115  : 

"Centum  llli  stantes  umbrabant  ora  cerastae, 
Turba  minor  diri  capitis  .  .  .  (11.  103,  104). 
.  ,   ,  sanic  gliscit  cutis  (1.  107). 
.  .  .  haec  vivo  manus  aera  verberat  hydro  (1.  113) 
.  .  .  fera  sibila  crine  virenii  (1.  1151." 
In   those   lines   we  recognise   most  of  the  details  of  Dante's 
description. 

Compare  also  Virg.  /Ew.  vi,  aSo,  a8i  :— 
"Ferrcique  Eumenidum  thalami,  et  DIsLordia  demena 
Vipereum  trinem  vlltis  Inncxa  cruentis." 
And  iv.  Georg.  481-481  :— 

"Quin  ipsac  slupuere  domus  atque  inlima  Leti 
Tartara,  coeruleosque  implexae  crinibus  angues 
Eumenldes." 

Classical  readers  of  course  know  that  the  Furies,  according  to 
Ancient  Mjihology,  were  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Noit, 
and  were  known  as  the  Eumenides. 

tcwflsfe;  "Agenus  of  venomous  serpents  found  in  -Africa 
and  some  parts  of  Asia,  having  a  projecting  scale  or  'horn' 
above  each  eye  ;  the  horned  viper.  Early  and  poetic  uses  arc 
drawn  vaguely  from  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  who 
probably  meant  a  species  of  the  same  genus."  (Murray's  New 
EngUsh  Dictionary,  s.v.  cerastes). 
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of  women,  and  were  begirt  with  the  greenest 
hytlras:  for  hair  they  had  small  serpent  cerastes 
wherewith  their  cruel  temples  were  entwined. 


Can 

r  • 

I  Virgil,  who  had  already  described  the  Furies  in  the 

I         Mntid,  now  names  them, 

^  E  quei  che  ben  conobbe  le  meschinc  * 

^^H  Otlla  regina  dell'  elerno  pjanto : 

^^B  — "  Guarda,"— mi  disse. — "  le  feroci  Erine.t  45 

^^^,  Questa  h  Megcra  dal  sinlstro  canto : 

^^H  Quella  che  piange  dal  destro  k  Aletto: 

^^P  Tesifone  X  ^  ncl  mezzo  : "— e  tacquc  a  tanto. 

*meichiHt:  Caatclvetro  {Sbosixiotit  a  xxix  Canli  dcir  Inferno 
DanUscii)  explains  that  m/sckiiit  are  seri'ing  maids,  and  that 
the  expression  was  in  common  use  in  his  time  (1582  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  especially  In  the  VaEteliinii.  Littrf  derives 
the  word  from  the  Walloon  meskine,  "  une  servanle,"  and  gives 
many  instances  of  its  use  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  these  I  will  cite  one  of  the  fifteenth  :  "  Elle  estoit 
meschine,  faisant  le  menage  commun,  comme  les  lits,  Ic  pain, 
et  autres  telles  aifaires."     (Louis  XI,  Nouv.  xvii). 

And  in  the  sixteenth  century:  — 

"  Dont  quant  cc  vice  entre  en  dame  ou  mescliine, 
Tant  plus  vieillit  ct  lanl  plus  s'  cnracine." 

(J.  Marol,  V,  198). 

t  Erine  :  Benvcnulo,  Kuti,  l.andino,  and  Vellulcllo  all  read 
Erine.  Landlno  commenting  on  the  word  says:  "  The  Greeks 
call  the  Furies  Erine  (Errioyes),  because  erU  (()»t)  signifies 
contention."  Some  texts,  however,  read  Triiw,  and  olhera 
erine,  but  these  are  evidently  the  errors  of  ignorant  amanu- 
enses, who  did  not  Itnow  the  meaning  of  the  word  erine,  spelt 
as  it  was  in  the  MSS.  and  in  the  older  editions  without  a 
capital  E.  Of  the  four  first  editions  the  Foligno  and  the 
Naples  read  Trtnt,  while  the  Mantua  and  the  Jesi  read  crint. 
I  translate  Gclti's  own  words  on  Erine,  but  am  not  responsible 
for  his  Greek  1  "The  which  name  signifies  caruplrases  of  the 
mind:  since  ^rin,  a  Greek  verb  [sic]  signifies  to  corrupt,  and 
nus,  the  mind"! 

]  Tuifone  i  lid  mean  :  On  this  Ur.  Moore  (S/m/iVs  in  Dante, 
First  Series,  pp.  iSl.  183J  remarks  that  in  connexion  with 
certain  repetitions  of  Virgillan  epithets  wc  may  put  together 
several  cases  of  resemblances  in  other  points  of  detail  or  in 
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And  he  who  well  knew  the  handmaidens  of  (Pro- 
serpine) the  queen  of  eternal  weeping  :  "  Behold," 
said  he  to  me,  "  the  fierce  Erinnyes.  This  one  on 
the  left  side  is  Mcgaera :  that  one  who  weeps  on 
the  right  is  Alecto  :  Tisiphone  is  in  the  middle"  : 
and  this  said,  he  was  silent. 

Dante's  fears  are  not  only  vividly  aroused  by  the 
frenzied  actions  of  the  Furies,  but  are  increased  by 
the  threat  of  their  intention  to  expose  him  to  the 
sight  of  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 


Con  I  unghie  si  fendea  ciascuna  11  petto  ; 
Battcansi  a  pnlme  e  gridavan  si  alto 
Ch'  io  mi  string!  al  pocta  per  sospetto. 
— "Venga  Medusa;  si '1  farem  di  smalto,"— • 
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isolated  expresstonB,  as  for  instance,  "when  Dante  says  in 
describing  the  Juries  {Inf.  ix,  48)  'Teaifone  i  nel  meiio,'  It  is 
not,  I  Ihink,  impossible  that  he  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the 
ring  or  echo  of  ihe  Virgilian  line — 

'  Pallida  Tisiphonc  media  inter  millia  saevit.' 

{jEn.  X,  761), 
though  varying  the  application  of  the  word." 

* smullo :  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  in  the  Gran 
Dilionarin  that  Dante  is  not  here  speaking  of  enamel,  which 
is  only  a  subsidlar}'  signification  o(  smallo,  but  of  concrete,  or. 
anything  hardened  into  stone  by  cement,  etc.  Gelli  gives  the 
following  explanation,  nearly  In  the  same  words  as  the  Gran 
DizioHario,  of  the  primary  signification  of  !o  farcHi  di  imallu: 
"  cio(!  Io  convcrtiremo  in  pietra  o  in  altra  cosa  simile  dura  a 
guisa  d'  uno  smalto.  cio£  d'  uno  di  quel  pavimenii  fatti  di 
caicina,  di  ghiaia  \gravcl]  di  mattone  pesto,  e  di  olio,  e  baltulo 
tanto  ch'  cgh  divenia  durlssimo  a  guisa  di  pietra  o  di  marmo. 
E  di  questa  sorte  smalto  bisogna  che  intenda  qui  il  Poeta,  e 
non  di  quel  che  adoprano  gli  oretlci.  mettendo  in  su  I'  argento 

ficr  dipigneri'i  poi  sopra  di  varii  color!,  perchS  questa  si  spicca 
cracks]  e  guasta  facilmente."  Compare  Petrarch,  Part  i, 
Canzone  i,  st.  2 : — 

"  E  dintorno  al  mio  cor  pensier  gelati 
Faito  avcan  quasi  adamantino  smalto 
Ch'  allenlar  non  lassava  il  duro  affelto," 
And  Uiul.  Canz.  x.  st.  3 : — 
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Diccvan  lutte  riguardando  in  tl>u^i> : 
— "Mai  non  vengiammo*  in  Ttseo  I' assalto." — 

Each  was  rending  her  breast  with  her  naila ;  they 
smote  themselves  with  their  palms  and  shrieked 
so  loudly  that  from  fear  I  pressed  close  up  to  the 
Poet.  "  Let  Medusa  come  ;  so  will  we  turn  him 
into  stone  [lit.  concrete),"  they  all  cried,  looking 
down  :  "  Toour  sorrow  avenged  we  not  on  Theseus 
his  assault." 

Their  meaning  is,  that  had  they  turned  the  rash 
Theseus  into  stone,  no  other  mortal  would  have 
dared  to  intrude  into  the  Lower  Regions. 


"Chi  verri  mai  che  squadre 
Queslo  mio  cor  di  smalto." 
Vincenzo  Borghini  (Dell'  orJKine  della  citli  di  Firenie,  I584'5, 
a  vols.  4to)  says:  "Smalto  in  vero  era  quello  che  a'  nostri 
tempi  s'  h  veduto  di  ghiaja  e  calcina,  come  in  molte  cose 
usiamo  per  la  molta  comoditd  del  liume,  che  ha  ottima  materia 
per  queslo  effctto." 

•  hial  noil  vengiammo,  etc.  t  The  Otiimo  thinks  that  this 
vindictive  rage  shown  by  the  Furies  against  Dante  is  from  the 
fear  that  he  should  enter  into  the  city  and  rob  them  of  one  of 
iheir  treasures,  as  did  Theseus.  Statius  {Thibaid,  viii,  52-56) 
makes  Fluto  say,  after  Amphiaraus  has  been  swallowed  down 
into  Hell:- 

"Anne  profanatum  toties  Chaos  hospile  vivo 
Perpetiar  ?  me  Pirothoi  lemerarius  ardor 
Tcntat,  et  audaci  Theseus  juratus  amico  : 
Mc  ferus  Alcides,  tunc  cum  custode  rcmoto 
Ferrea  Cerbereae  tacuerunt  limina  portae." 
In  his   Gtntalogia  -Deorum,  lib,  ix,  cap.  33,  Boccaccio  writes ; 
"  Ad  Inferos  [Theseus  cl  Pirithous]  earn  |  Proserpinam]  rapturi 
dcclinavcrunt.    Vcrum  Cerberus  adversus  I'irilhoum  insurgens, 
ilium  primo  interfecit  impeiu,  quern   dum  juvarc  eonarelur 
Theseus,  in  mapno  vitae  fuit  discrimine,  et  ultimo  a  Plulonc 
detentus  est.     Tandem  .  .  .  [Hercules]  descendit  ad  Inferos: 
.  .  .  cui  obvius  Cerberus  factus  .  .  .  ab  Hercule  victus,  alquc 
Iriplici   ligatus  catena  Thcsco   concessus  est.     Aliqui  volunt 
Cerbero  ab  Hercule  barbam  decerptam,  qucm  liberato  Thesco, 
per  Taenaron  ad  auperos  triplici  traxit  catena  etiam  reniten- 
tern." 

(J 
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Virgil  wains  Dante  of  the  imminence  of  tl 
danger  that  menaces  liim,  and  hastily  covers  h 
eyes. 

— "Volgiti  indietro,  e  tien  lo  viso  chiuso;  55 

Ch^  sc  il  Gorgon  si  mostra,  e  tu  il  vedesEi, 
Nulla  sarebbe  *  del  lornar  mai  suso." — 
Cosl  disse  il  Maestro  ;  ed  egli  stessi 

Mi  volse,  e  nan  ai  tenne  alle  mie  mani, 

Che  con  le  sue  ancor  nan  mi  chiudessi.  60 

"Turn  round  back,  and  keep  thine  eyes  closed; 
for  if  the  Gorgon  were  to  show  herself,  and  thou 
shouldest  see  her,  never  more  would  there  be  any 
returning  up  again."  Thus  spake  my  Master  : 
And  he  turned  me  round  himself,  and  did  not 
limit  himself  to  my  hands,  but  with  his  own  also 
he  veiled  my  gaze, 

Dante  now  himself  tells  his  readers  that  what 
he  has  related  in  the  above  lines  is  an  allegory,  and 
he  appeals  to  the  more  intelligent  among  them  to 
discern  the  hidden  meaning,  which  he  evidently 
thinks  is  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  ignorant, 

O  voi,  che  avete  gl'  intellctti  sani, 

Mirate  la  dottrina  che  s'  asconde  t 
Sotto  il  velame  degli  versi  strani. 


*  Nulla  sarebbe,  etc. :  This  difficult  consiruetion  is  best  ex- 
plained by  Trissino,  who  paraphrases  the  sentence  as  follows  : 
"ogni  opera  sarebbe  vana,  con  cui  si  lentasse  di  ritornarc  al 
mondo  dei  viventi."  We  find  a  similar  consiruetion  in  Inf. 
xxii,  143:  "Ma  perd  di  levarsi  era  niente,"  explained  by 
Trissino  again  as :  "  Ma  per6  era  vano  ogni  sforzo  di  levarsi, 
tanto  avcano  invischiale  le  loro  ali." 

t  la  dottrina  che  s'  asconde,  et  seq.  ;  Compare  Purg.  viii, 
19-31  :— 

"Aguzza  qui,  Letlor,  ben  gli  occhi  al  vero, 
Che  il  velo  h  ora  ben  tanto  sottile, 
Ccrto,  che  i]  trapassar  de"tro  h  leggiero." 
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O  ye,  who  have  sound  inlellects,  discern  the 
teaching  which  is  concealed  beneath  the  veil  of 
these  strange  verses, 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  in  truth  these  verses  do 
come  in  very  strangely :  "  And  note  here,  Reader, 
that  I  often  laugh  at  many  who  say  that  such  a 
person  understands  Dante  well,  because  he  can 
understand  the  text,  and  so  on  of  every  other 
author;  but  this  is  false,  for  to  understand  is  to 
be  able  to  read  the  inner  meaning,  and  Dante 
himself  here  testifies  to  the  fact ;  for  he  knew 
very  well  that  the  text  would  be  very  differently 
expounded  by  many." 

Scartazzini  believes  that  the  verses  in  the  above 
passage  are  called  strani,  because  they  are  adapted 
to  mythological  fictions,  and  are  therefore  foreign 
{estranei)  to  the  Poema  sacro,  as  Dante  styles  the 
Comniedia  in  Par.xxv,  1.  As  no  other  Commentator 
deals  so  fully  and  comprehensively  with  this  difficult 
passage,  I  cannot  refrain  from  laying  his  remarks 
before  my  readers :  "  What  is  the  teaching  which 
is  hidden  beneath  these  verses  ?  Among  many 
conllicting  opinions  we  will  state  our  own.  In  the 
City  of  Dis  are  punished  the  Heretics,  that  is,  those 
who  sinned  against  the  true  Faith.  The  sinner 
(Dante)  wishes  to  enter  in,  that  he  may  "  know  their 
end '  (Ps,  Ixxiii),  in  order  that  in  the  contemplation 
of  their  punishment  he  may  arrive  at  contrition, 
and  from  contrition  to  conversion.  Virgil  seeks  to 
persuade  the  guardian  demons  by  fair  words,  that 
is,  by  philosophical  arguments,  to  open  the  gates, 
but  he  is  repulsed  with  contumely.     The  unbeliever 
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has  always  arguments  ready  to  oppose  to  arguments, 
and  his  favourite  weapon  is  mockery.  To  the  con- 
version of  the  unbeliever,  which  the  contemplation 
of  the  punishment  of  unbelievers  would  bring  about, 
there  is  opposed  Evi!  Conscience,  figured  by  the 
Furies,  and  Doubt,  which  lias  the  power  of  rendering 
Man  as  insensible  as  stone,  figured  by  Medusa. 
Evil  Conscience  will  ever  summon  Uoubt  to  its 
assistance  (^Venga  Medusa).  The  imperial  authority 
exhorts  Man  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  Evil 
Conscience  (Guania  le  feroci  Erine),  but  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  them  away  from  petrifying  doubt 
{Voigiti  indielro  c  lien  lo  visa  citiuso)  ;  moreover,  in 
order  that  Man  should  not  allow  himself  to  become 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Doubt  and  Unbelief, 
the  said  imperial  authority  comes  to  his  assistance 
actively  {egH  stesso  mi  volse),  that  is,  with  laws 
against  heresy.  Imperial  authority,  however,  is  not 
suflicient  of  itself  to  conduct  Man  to  contrition  for 
sins  against  the  true  Faith.  But  here  comes  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  stretches  out  the 
helping  hand.  {Tal  ne  s'  offersc),  affording  Divine 
Light  (i7  messo  del  ciclo)  which  overcomes  the  objec- 
tions of  Unbelief,  the  promptings  of  Evil  Conscience, 
and  the  perils  of  Doubt,  thus  opening  a  way  through 
all  these  difficulties.  In  the  obstacles  which  Dante 
encounters  here,  we  can  see  symbolized  the  difficulties 
that  he  himself  encountered  when  he  first  resolved 
to  be  converted  from  his  aberrations  from  the  true 
Faith.*    On  the  threshold  of  the  City  of  Dis  he  is 

*  Dr.  Moore  writes  to  me  about  these  words  :  "  The  only 
thing  I  should  t&kc  exception  to  would  be  the  assumption  of 
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obliged  to  pause  awhile,  before  being  allowed  to 
enter  further  in.  And  in  fact  his  conversion  was 
not  the  matter  of  an  instant,  but  extended  over 
several  years." 

Division  III. — The  approach  of  the  Messenger  of 
Heaven  is  now  described. 

E  gik  venia  su  per  le  torbid'  onde 

Un  fracassa  *  d'  un  suon  pien  di  spavcnto,         65 
Per  cui  tramavano  ambo  e  due  le  sponde  ; 

Non  allrimenti  fatlo  che  d'  un  vento 
Impctuoao  +  per  gli  awersi  ardori, 
Che  lier  la  solva,  e  scnza  alcun  rattcnto 

Li  rami  schianta,  abbatte,  e  porta  fuori.t  70 

Dinan/i  polveroso  va  superbo, 
E  fa  fuRgir  le  fiere  e  i  pastori. 

Dante's  aberrations  from  the  true  Faith.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  really  evidence  for  this.  I  believe  that  religion  lost  its 
practical  hold  upon  him.  and  Ihat  ht  became  worldly,  frivolous, 
and  possibly  even  to  some  extent  dissipated,  for  3  lime  after 
Beatriee's  death.  I  doubt  very  much  it  there  is  any  evidence 
that  this  practical  indifiercnce  ever  passed  into  formulated 
scepticiam,  or  erroneous  belief.  A  man  may  live  without  God 
in  the  world,  and  yet  never  '  say  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God;'  and  so  of  other  fundamental  dogmas." 

^fracassa  :  Compare  Acli  ii,  2  :  "  And  suddenly  there  came 
a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  etc.  I  do 
not  Ihink  Mr,  Butler  is  very  happy  in  hia  version  "  A  clatter 
of  a  sound  full  of  affright."  The  word  '■  clatter  "  is  neither  a 
graceful  nor  felicitous  expression,  when,  as  in  this  passage, 
it  is  applied  to  the  coming  of  an  Angel. 

+  Impttuosa  :  The  wind  is  rendered  impetuous,  from  havingi 
opposed  to  it  a  great  current  of  air  rarefied  by  heat.     One  of 
the  causes  of  wind  is  the  disequilibrium  of  caloric  in  the 
atmosphere. 

J  piiria  fiwri :  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  the  Oxford 
text,  for  which  Dr.  Moore  is  fortified  by  the  authority  of  334 
MSS.,  against  only  13  for  purta  fiori,  the  reading  adopted  by 
Witlc.  The  four  lirst  editions  of  Foligno,  Jesi,  Mantua,  and 
Naples  all   read  fuori,  as   also  does  Benvenuto.     Dr.   Moore 
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And  now  there  came  across  the  troubled  waters  the 
crash  of  a  sound  full  of  terror,  at  which  both  the 
shores  quaked  ;  not  otherwise  produced  than  a 
wind  impetuous  from  the  opposing  heats,  which 
smites  the  forest,  and  without  any  restraint,  rends 
off  the  boufjhs,  beats  them  down,  and  carries  them 
away.  In  a  cloud  of  dust  it  proudly  sweeps  on- 
ward, and  puts  the  wild  beasts  and  the  shepherds 
to  flight. 

Virgil    had   closed    Dante's   eyes   to  guard   them 
against  petrifying   Doubt,   symbolised   by   Medusa's 

head  :  but  when  Divine  Intelligence,  represented  by 
the  Angel  of  God,  draws  near,  we  are  told  that  he  at 
once  uncovers  them. 

Gli  occhi  mi  sciolse,  e  disse  :— "  Or  drixzi  il  nerbo 

Del  viso  su  per  quells  Bchiuma  anlica. 

Per  indi  ove  quel  fummo  6  piii  accrbo," —  75 


(Textual  Criticism,  pp.  296-298)  says  that  the  following  are 
Bome  points  against  fiori  or  in  favour  of  fuiiri,  "  The  poet  is 
describing  the  effect  of  a  hurricane  upon  forest  trees.  We 
have  with  the  reading/iioi-i  a  graphic  picture  of  the  successive 
steps  of  destruction  upon  the  branches  :  (i)  it  breaks  them  off 
(schiaiita) ;  {z)  it  dashes  ihem  down  (ahbatte' ;  (3)  it  carries  them 
awAy  (porta /uori).  With  the  reading  ^oW  we  have  an  inap- 
propriate subject  introduced,  and  the  miserable  bathos  withal, 
of  the  blowing  away  o(  the  flnwers  after  the  crashing  of  the 
forest  trees.  .  .  .  Besides,  oti  the  ground  of  what  has  been 
called  'transcriptional  probability,'  the  changes  from  fuoti  or 
/of i,  first  to  ^ofi  and  then  to  i  Jiori,  are  far  more  likely  and 
intelligible  than  those  changes  in  a  reverse  order  would  be, 
since  either  fi<'ri  or  fori  might  be  thought  to  be  a  mistake  for 
fiori  rather  than  vict  vtnii.  Finally  the  imitation  of  Virgil, 
3  Gwrg.  441  :— 

'Quas  animosi  Euri  assidue  franguntquc  fcruntque,' 
is    unmistakable,   and    abbatU    t    porta  fuori   almost   exactly 
reproduces  the  expression  frangtiiitqae  fcruntque." 
Compare  also  Tasso,  Gtr.  Lib.  Canto  xiii.  st.  46 ; — 
"  II  suo  caduto  fcrro  intanto  fuore 
Porto  del  bnsco  impctuoso  vcnto. 
St  che  vinto  partissi  ;  c  in  su  la  strada 
Ritrovd  poscia  e  ripiglib  la  spada." 
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He  loosed  my  eyes,  and  said  :  "  Now  turn  thy 
visual  nerve  over  that  ancient  foam,  yonder  where 
that  smoke  is  most  pungent  (i.e.  densest)," 

In  the  quarter  to  which  Virgil  pointed  the  smoke 
was  evidently  much  more  considerable  in  volume, 
and  consequently  more  pungent  to  the  senses  and 
more  impenetrable  to  the  eye. 

Dante  now  relates  the  terror  caused  among  the 
guilty  souls  at  the  sight  of  the  Angel. 

Come  le  rane*  innanzi  alia  nimica 

Biscia  per  1'  acqoa  si  dileguan  tutle, 
Fin  che  alia  ttrra  ciascuna  s'  abbica  ;  *■ 

*  Come  ie  raHe,  et  acq. :  Sec  Venturi,  Simil.  Dant.  p.  155,  Sim. 

422  :  "  La  similitudine  risponde  esatlamentc  non  solo  all'  atto 
del  gittarsi  d'  un  i^alto  e  dell'  involarsi  ad  altrui,  ma  eziandto 
alia  cagione  di  quell'  atto  che  ^  il  timore." 
Compare  Ovid's  description  of  frogs,  Mclam.  vi,  yjo-i&i  : — 
"...  juvat  isse  sub  undaa  ; 

Et  modo  tola  cava  summergere  membra  palude  ; 

Nunc  proferre  caput :  summo  modo  gurgite  nare ; 

Saepe  super  ripam  stagni  considerc  :  saepe 

In  gclidos  resilire  lacus  .  .  . 

Vox  quoque  jam  rauca  est,  inllataque  t^olla  tumescunt ; 

Ipsaque  dilatanl  patulos  convicia  rictus. 

Terga  capul  tangunt :  coila  inlercepta  videntur: 

Spina  viret  ^  venteri  pars  maxima  corporis,  albetl 

Limosoque  novae  saliunt  in  gurgite  ranae." 
^ s' abbica :  Benvenuto  explains  this:  "idest  applicalur  terrae 
et  abaconditur  ibi."  Boccaccio  (Comenluj  bflievcs  the  word  to 
be  derived  from  ISka,  a  rick  of  corn,  or  a  heap  of  grain,  and 
that  the  frogs  huddle  themselves  together  one  on  the  lop  of  the 
other.  Borghini (S/iii/i  suWu  Divina  Commedia,  p.  ajijconflrms 
this,  saying  that  any  one  who  knows  the  country  around  Mantua, 
will  have  seen  the  frogs  pile  themselves  up  in  heaps,  and  will 
readily  recognise  the  appropriateness  of  Dante's  metaphor. 
The  late  Marehese  Fransoni  {Studi  vari  sulla  Divina  Cummedia, 
Firenzc,  1887),  speaking  of  Boccaccio's  explanation,  remarks: 
"  Notwithstanding  such  great  authority,  1  cannot  belieie  that 
A  hhica  la  formed  from  iiicii,  nor  that  it  here  signifies  '  to  gather 
themselves  up  into  heaps '  as  all  have  followed  Boccaccio  in 
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Vid'  io  pill  d[  mxlle*  anime  dislrutli; 

FuRgir  cosi  dinatiii  ad  un  che  al  passo  f 

Passava  Slige  colle  piante  asciutte. 
Dal  vollo  I  rimovea  quell'  aer  grasso, 

Menando  [a  sinistra  innanzi  spesso; 

E  sol  di  queir  Bngoscia  parea  laaaa. 


So 


explaining  it."  He  goes  on  lo  say  that  il  is  not  the  case,  when 
frogs  are  silting  on  the  bank  beside  water,  and  from  fright 
throw  themselves  in,  Ihat  they  do  heap  themselves  together. 
He  adds:  "If  a  man  or  a  serpent  approaches,  wc  see  them, 
one  after  the  other,  one  here,  and  another  there,  lake  a  header 
into  the  water,  which  gets  turbid  from  the  mud  being  stirred 
up.  But  as  soon  as  the  water  has  got  clear  again,  we  see  Ihe 
frogs  lying  immoveable,  one  at  a  distance  from  the  other,  at 
the  exact  place  where  each  cast  itself  in.  Besides,  the  word 
ciascuna  distinctly  manifests  the  individual  action  of  each  frog, 
and  excludes  the  idea  of  collective ncss."  The  Marchese  Fran- 
F^oni  adds  that  out  of  loo  Cmlkts  that  he  has  examined,  no  less 
than  eighty-  one  spell  the  word  "  obka  "  with  one  b  :  and  only 
nineteen  have  "  abbica  "  with  two  h's.  He  contends,  therefore, 
thai  in  this  word  we  may  easily  discover  a  Dantesque  Laiinism 
derived  from  the  Abjiccrt,  and  the  idea  would  represent  the 
frogs  as  casting  themselves  upon  the  bottom  of  the  water 
(abjiciunt  se  hunii).  In  Plinius  Secundus,  Naiuralis  Hisluriae 
Libri  xxxvii,  pars  secunda,  lib.  xxi,  cap.  13.  the  following 
passage  occurs:  "Qui  edere  abjiciunt  se  humi";  but  in  an 
edition  of  the  same  work  by  Silling,  faithfully  reproduced  from 
the  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Kiccardiana  Library  at  Florence, 
iibjkiuiil  is  spelt  abkiunl.  In  the  Cndex  Ami,>!iivis  in  the  Laur- 
entian  Library  at  Florence  ahjicit  is  throughout  spelt  abictl, 
[I  am  however  bound  to  remark,  that  I  have  not  found  philo- 
logists inclined  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  Marchese  Fransoni 
aa  to  Ihc  derivation  nf  abbkart  from  ol'jkere,] 


* piit  di  milk :  So  again  in  Inf.  x,  118,  where  F 
"  '  Qui  con  piCi  dj  mille  giaccio,' " 


Farinata  says; — 


etc. 


tu/^nsjo:  Some  translate  this  "  on  his  feet ";  but  1  prefer 
to  take  it,  as  do  Boccaccio,  Buti,  Bargigi,  Di  Siena,  and 
Brunone  Bianchi,  as  meaning  that  the  Angel  was  walking  over 
the  water  just  where  the  ferry  boat  had  passed  :  "al  passo,  di 
Slige,  dove  era  pastato  nella  nave  di  Flesias."    {Boccaccio}. 

X  Da!  voUo  rimovea  quclf  att  grusso  :  Dr.  Moore  (Studies  in 
Dante,  First  Series,  p.  246)  obser\'es  that  in  the  episode  of 
the  mysterious  messenger  from  heaven  some  of  the  old  Com- 
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As  frogs,  before  their  enemy  the  serpent,  disperse 
through  the  water  every  one  of  them,  until  each  is 
huddled  up  under  the  bank  ;  thus  saw  I  more  than 
a  thousand  (i.t.  a  countless  multitude  of)  lost  souls 
flee  before  one  who  was  passing  over  the  Styx  at 
the  ferry  with  unwet  feet.  He  waved  that  unctuous 
air  from  off  his  face,  continually  moving  his  left 
hand  before  him  ;  and  only  by  that  trouble  did  he 
seem  to  be  wearied. 

The  An^el  uses  his  left  hand  to  remove  the  vapours 
from  his  face  ;  his  right  hand,  as  we  infer  from  I.  8g, 
being  occupied  in  holding  the  light  wand  with  which 
he  strikes  the  gates.  The  opinion  accepted  by  most 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  Commentators  is  that 
which  sees  in  the  mysterious  personage  before  us  an 
Angel  of  God.  Pietro  di  Dante,  however,  and  Ben- 
venuto  contend  that  it  is  Mercury,  the  messenger  of 


mcntators  have  Huggested  that  there  is  an  imitation  of  the 
description  of  the  descent  of  Mercury  by  Statius,  Thebaid.  ii, 

z-6  :— 

"  Undique  pigrae 
Ire  veta.nt  nubes  et  turbidus  implical  aer ; 
Nee  Zephyri  rapuere  gradum  ;  sed  focda  silentis 
Aura  poli  ;  Styx  inde  novem  cjrcuinflua  canipis, 
Hinc  objecCa  vias  torrentum  incendla  claudunt." 
Dr.  Moore  Rdmits  ibc  general  similarity  of  the  two  pasiiages ; 
the  Styx  being  mentioned  in  the  eontext  in  both  cases,  though 
in  a  different  connection.     Also  in  Thch,  (U.).  I.   lo.  we  have 
"  medica  .  .  .  virga"  introduced,  which  may  possibly  find  an 
echo  in  Ihc  I'erglictla  (].  89J  of  Dante,     The  line  aeems  lo  be 
quoted  with  this  idea  by  Pietro  di  Dante,  though  the  reference 
by  Sta.tius  is  variously  explained  as  referring  to  a  staff  used  by 
Laius,  or  to  the  mduceas  of  Mtrcurj'.     Cerberus  is  alsn  men- 
tioned in  both  cases  within  a  few  lines.      "My  chief  reason 
(says  Dr.  Moore)  for  noticing  this  passage  is  that  the  probable 
imitation  of  Statius  seems  to  have  suggested   to   Pietro    his 
identification   of  the  maso  del  (al.  dal)  cut  with  Mercury,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Bcnvcnuto,     Danicllo  also  quoica  the 
passage  from  Slalius. 
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the  heathen  gods,  who  traverses  the  waters  with  his 
winged  shoes,  and  opens  the  gate  with  his  caduceus. 
The  late  Dul^e  of  Scrmoneta  (in  one  of  his  three 
essays"  on  certain  passages  in  the  Divina  Corn- 
media),  tries  to  prove  that  the  Mcsso  del  Cxelo  is  not 
sent  from  Heaven,  but  by  Heaven  out  of  Limbo  ; 
that  he  cannot  be  any  celestial  personage,  as  he  does 
not  shine  with  radiant  light  as  do  the  Angels  in  Pur- 
gatory ;  that  Virgil  only  enjoins  on  Dante  a  respectful 
demeanour  in  his  presence,  and  does  not  make  him 
kneel  down  ;  that  Angels  could  not  become  ministers 
of  Hell ;  and  lastly,  that  being  one  of  the  spirits  sent 
out  of  Limbo,  it  must  be  -tineas.  The  Duke,  in  a 
letter  (of  which  I  possess  a  copy)  written  to  the  his- 
torian and  Dantist  Count  Carlo  Troya,  denies  that 
either  in  the  case  of  Dante  being  transported  in  his 
sleep  across  the  Acheron,  or  in  the  present  instance 
of  the  gates  of  Dis  being  opened,  would  the  services 
of  Angels  have  been  allowed,  because  gli  angeli  no>i 
sono  ministri  deW  Inferno.  The  late  Dean  Church, 
after  reading  these  papers,  wrote  to  me  (igth  Feb,, 
1890)  :  "  I  am  afraid  I  quite  disagree  with  the  Duke 
of  Sermoneta  about  Book  ix,  and  with  his  a  priori 
view  that  angeis  cannot  appear  in  the  Inferno.  He 
puts  it,  '  Cbc  angeli  non  aono  ministri  d'  Inferno  ' ; 
which  is  true  enough  if  it  mean  '  ministers  of  the 
punishment  of  Hell,'  But  the  heavenly  messenger 
{del  del  messo)  in  Book  ix,  comes  not  to  punish,  but 
to  rescue,  and  prevent  evil  ;  which  even  in   Hell,  is 

*Tre  Chiosi  di  Michelangelo  Caelani,  Duca  di  Sermoneta 
ntllit  Divimi  CommeJia  di  DanU  AHghUri,  Seconda  Edizione, 
Roma,  1S76. 
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not  unworthy  of  an  an^el.  The  whole  description 
is  surely  of  a  holy  beinjj  {parule  saiite,  v,  105),  sent  on 
an  errand  of  help,  against  hateful  adversaries  with 
everything  loathsome  about  them ;  and  why  should  not 
an  angel  appear  on  such  an  errand  ?  This  seems  to 
me  theplain  and  obvious  meaningof  the  whole  passage. 
To  bring  in  ^Eneas,  a  pagan,  seems  very  forced." 

Another  strong  argument  against  the  theory  that 
the  Messo  del  del  can  be  ^Eneas  or  any  one  of  the 
inmates  of  Limbo  has  occurred  to  me.  In  Canto 
viii,  125-130,  Virgil  is  speaking  about  the  principal 
gateway  of  Hell  (men  scgrda  porta),  over  which  Dante 
had  seen  written  up  the  characters  of  death  (la  scritta 
tnorta),  and  he  particularly  tells  Dante  that  at  that 
very  instant  there  has  entered  within  that  gate,  and  is 
without  escort  descending  through  the  Circles  down 
the  steep  path.  One  by  whom  the  City  shall  be  laid 
open  to  them  (e  gtd  di  qua  da  lei  discende  V  eria, 
passaiida  per  li  cerchi  senza  scoria,  tal  chc  per  liti  ne  fia 
la  terra  aperta).  If  the  being  thus  described  had  been 
jEneas,  he  would  have  had,  from  Limbo,  to  cross  the 
Acheron  to  return  lo  the  Gate  of  Hell,  and  then  to 
recross  it  before  descending  the  steep  path.  Gelli 
remarks  that  whoever  was  the  Messenger,  whether 
Mercury  according  to  Pietro  di  Dante  and  Benvenuto, 
or  an  Angel  according  to  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mentators, matters  not  in  the  least.  Let  it  suffice 
that  he  was  a  Divine  Messenger,  which  is  shown  by 
his  passing  over  the  Styx  with  dry  feet,  like  Jesus 
Christ  walking  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Dante   now  distinctly  asserts  that  he  is  able  to 
discern  the  Divine  character  of  the  newcomer,  which 
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is  further  confirmed  by  Virgil.     On  the  Angel's  ap- 
pearance, not  only  is  Dante  overcome  with  awe,  but 
Virgil  also  seems  unable  to  utter  a  word,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see  him   (Ptirg.  xxix,  55-57)  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Mystic  Procession- 
Ben  m'  accors"  io  ch'  ecli  era  del  ciel  messo,*  85 
E  vobimi  al  Maestro:  e  quel  fe'  segno,t 
Ch'  io  Bteaai  cheto,  ed  inchinassi  \  ad  eBBO. 


*  del  ciel  miisti  :  The  Grmi  Diiionurii?,  s.v.  A/^sm,  quoles  thia 

passat:e,  explaining  that  messo  is  a  noun  substantive  meaninK 

mtisiiggieru  di  Dio.     Compare  also  Purg.  x\,  28-30,  where  Virgtl 

explains  to  Dante  that  the  sudden  radiance  which  nearly  bhnds 

him,  is  taused  by  an  Antjel,  a  messenger  of  God,  who  has  come 

to  invite  them  tn  ascend  to  the  Cornice  above  :— 

" '  Non  ti  maravigliar,  se  ancor  t'  abbaglia 

La  famiglia  del  cicio,'  a  me  rispose  ; 

'  Messo  i,  chc  viene  ad  invilar  ch'  uom  saglia.' " 

Others  read  Jal ciel  mfssu,  which  would  of  course  mean  "sent 

from  heaien,"  as  in  Purg,  xxx,  10 : — 

"  Ed  un  di  lore,  quasi  da  ciel  messo." 
f/e'  segno  Ch'  io  stessi'clieio  :  The  passage  in  Purg,  xxix.  55-57, 
is  very  aimilar,  Ihoush  in  it  Virgil  does  not  make  the  sign,  only 
looks  it  ; — 

"  Io  mi  rivolsi  d'  ammirazion  pieno 

Al  buon  Virgiho,  ed  esso  mi  rispose 
Con  vista  carca  di  stupor  non  meno." 
I  inchinaisi  ad  esso  :  Compare  Purg.  ii,  38-30,  where  Virgil  did 
not  at  first  recognise  the  approaching  Angel,  but  as  soon  as  he 
did  so  : — 

"  Grido  :  '  Fa,  fa,  che  le  ginocchia  call  ; 

Ecco  r  .^ngel  di  Dio:  piej^a  le  mani: 
Omai  vedrai  di  si  fatti  offiziali.'" 
It  has  been  objected  by  those  who  deny  that  the  Messo  dtl  Ciel 
was  an  Angel,  that  in  the  above  passage  in  the  Putgatorio 
Virgil  tells  Dante  that  thenceforward  i.Omai)  he  would  see 
such  glorious  ministers  of  God's  Will  as  that  one;  thus  im- 
plying that  Danle  had  never  seen  one  before  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  sense  in  that  line  will  equally  well  bear  the  meaning 
that  thenceforward  Dante  is  to  see  nolliiiig  but  such  ministers  as 
these.  After  thai  Dante  had  seen  the  Angel  open  the  gates  of 
Dis,  he  was  brought  into  continual  contact  with  demons,  with 
monsters,   and   finally   with    Lucifer  himself;    but   from    the. 
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Ahi  quanto  mi  parea  pien  di  disdegno  ! 

Venne  alia  porta,  e  eon  una  verghetta* 

L'  aperse,  che  non  ebbe  alcun  rilegno.  go 

Full  well  perceived  I  ihat  he  was  a  Messenger 
from  Heaven,  and  I  turned  me  to  the  Master  :  and 
he  made  me  a  sign  that  I  should  remain  quiet  and 
bow  down  before  him  (the  Messenger).  O  how  full 
of  disdain  he  appeared  to  me  I  He  came  to  the 
gate  which  offered  no  resistance,  and  with  a  light 
wand  opened  it. 

In  accents  of  lofty  scorn  the  Angel  reprimands  the 

demons  for  their  piesumptuoiis  opposition,  knowing, 

as  they  certainly  did,  that  this  exceptional  journey  of 

the  Poets  was  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  Will 

of  God.     In_addre66.ing  them,  he  avoids  using  the 

name  pf_Ciod,  " 

—  "O  cacciati  del  ciel,  genie  diapetta"— t 

Cominciti  egli  in  su  1'  orribil  soglia, 
— "Ond'  cHta  oltracotanza  {  in  voi  b'  alletta?  |$ 

moment  he  saw  the  Angel  on  the  shore  of  Purgatory,  there 
was  no  recurrence  to  the  hideous  personages  of  Hell.  It  is 
also  possible  that  in  descending  into  Hell,  the  Angel  was 
able  to  veil  his  radiance,  which  would  have  been  out  of  place 
in  that  region  of  gloom;  for  in  II.  101-103,  Dante  is  able  to 
detect  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

*verghellii:   Fralicelli  remarks  that  the  early  painters  fre- 
quently represented  Angels  with  golden  wands  in  [heir  hands, 

i  dhpclta  -  contemptible,  from  the  Latin  Jeapectus. 

I  oUnicotanza  :   In  InJ.  viii,  114,  Virgil  said  of  the  fiends  :— 
"Questa  lor  tracotanza  non  t  nuova." 
The  Angel  uses  a  more  forcible  word. 

Compare  also  what  Cacciaguida  says  of  the  Adimari,  Filippo 
Argenti's  kinsfolk,  in  Par.  xvi,  115-117  :— 
"  L'  oltracolala  schiatta,  che  s'  indraca 

Retro  a  chi  fugge,  ed  a  chi  mostra  il  denle 
O  ver  la  borsa,  com'  agnel  si  placa,"  etc. 
In  Donkin's  Etymological  Dictionary  vie  find:  '' Coilart  O,  It., 
Sp.   Pg.    Pr.  cuirfll^   O.    Fr.  cuidier,  Fr.  cuider  to  care;   from 
cogitare.     O.  11.  coto,  O.  Sp.  cuida,  Sp.  Pg.  cuidada  care.     Hence 
It.  tracutaH:a,  Fr.  1111  rrccHiJHHtc  presumption  =  ultracogitantia." 

^i'allttla:  The  word  occurs  only  in  this  one  passage,  and 
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Perche  ricHlcitrati;  a  quelle  vo;;lia, 

A  cui  ^  non  puote  il  fin  mai  csser  nxozzo,  95 

F.  chc  piu  volte  v'  ha  cresciula  doglia? 

Che  giuva  nellc  fata  dar  di  coito  ? 

Ccrbero  t  vostro,  ac  ben  vi  ricorda, 

Nc  porta  ancor  pelato  il  menlo  e  11  gonzo." — 

"O  outcasts  from  Heaven,  abject  race,"  began  he 
(standing)  upon  the  horrible  threshold,  "  whence 
is  this  excess  of  insolence  called  forth  in  you  ? 
Wherefore  kick  ye  against  that  Will  whose  end 
can  never  be  defeated,  and  which  (Will)  has  many 
a  time  increased  your  pitin  ?  VVhat  boots  it  to 
butt  ai^ainst  the  Fates  ?  Your  Cerberus,  if  you 
well  remember,  still  bears  from  doing  so  hJB  chin 
and  throat  flayed." 

Although  the  term  le  fata  is  used,  it  has  the  double 
meaning  here  of,  the  Fates  of  Heathen  Mythology, 
and  also  the  Decrees  of  God.J 


in  /«/.  ii,  laa.  Blanc  {Voc.  Dant.)  feels  very  positive  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  alUctarf,  frcq.  of  allkert,  to  entice, 
allure,  and  that  by  a  somewhat  bold  figure  Dante  puts  it: 
"Whence  is  this  insolence  called  up  in  you  ?  "  Some  derive 
the  word  from  letlo,  in  the  sense  of  "to  find  a  bed,  or  habita- 
tion, have  a  lodgement."  Boccaccio  explains  it: — 
"Si  chiama  e  si  ritiene." 

*A  cut,  et  seq. :  Compare  Rom.  ix,  19:  "For  who  hath 
resisted  his  will  ? " 

i  Cerbcro :  Hercules  is  said  to  have  seized  Cerberus,  who 
wanted  to  oppose  his  entrance  into  Hell,  and  dragged  him  to 
the  Upper  Regions  with  a  chain  about  his  neck.  Compare 
Virg.  .-Eh.  vi,  395,  jg6:— 

"  Tarlareum  ille  manu  cuslodeni  in  vincla  pctivit, 
IpsiuE  a  solio  regis,  traxitquc  trementem." 

I  St.  Augustine  \Dt  CiviiaU  Dei,  lib.  v,  cap.  S)  considers  Pate 
is  equivalent  to  Providence:  "  Ipsam  itaquc  praecipue  Dei 
summi  voluntalem,  cujus  potcstaii  inKuperabilitcr  per  cuncta 
porrigitur.  eos  appellare  fatum  sic  probatur." 

After  quoting  the  following  line  from  Senei:a,Lib.£/>is(.  viij : — 
"  Ducuot  volentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt," 
he  remarks :  "  evitcntisslme  hoc  ultimo  versu  ea  fata  appellavit. 
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His  uncoHKenial  mission  accomplished,  the  Angel 
tarries  no  longer  on  the  loathsome  spot.  The  Poets 
move  on  to  the  gates. 

Poi  si  rivolse  per  la  atrada  lorda,  lOO 

E  non  fe'  moUa  a  noi :  ma  fe'  sembianle 
D'  uomo  cui  a.Ura  cura  stringa  e  morda, 

Che  quella  di  colui  che  gli  h  davante. 

E  noi  movemmo  i  piedi  in  vir  la  terra, 

Sicuri  appresso  le  parole  sante.  [05 

Then  returned  he  along  the  miry  way,  and  to  us 
he  uttered  not  a  word;  but  bore  the  semblance  of 
a  man  whom  concerns  other  than  those  of  the 
person  who  is  before  him  constrain  and  harass. 
And  we  moved  our  feet  towards  the  city,  feeling 
confidence  after  the  holy  words  (of  the  Angel). 

Division  IV. — This  Division  marks  one  of  the 
great  periods  in  the  whole  Poem — as  in  the  Purga- 
iorio  we  find  the  first  nine  Cantos  have  dealt  with 
the  Anti-Purgalorio,  the  dominions  of  Cato,  in  which 
are  chastised  with  lighter  punishment  those  who 
delayed  their  repentance  till  death,  so  here  in  the 
Infertw  the  first  nine  Cantos  have  dealt  with  the 
lesser  sins  of  Incontinence,  when  it  is  not  complicated 
by  Malice.  As  in  Purgatorio  ix,  Dante  describes  his 
entrance  within  the  Gate  of  Purgatory,  so  in  Inferno 
ix,  docs  he  describe  his  entrance  within  the  Gates  of 


quam  supra  dixerat  summi  pitris  voluntatein  :  cui  ae  paratum 
obedirc  dicit,  ut  volcns  ducatur,  ne  nolens  trahatur;  quoniam 
scilicet,  Duiunl  voUnUm  Jata,  nolcnttm  trahunt  .  .  .  sed  de 
istorum  philosophorum  opinione  Iraclatur,  cum  per  istos  versus, 
quos  disputationi  adhibent,  quam  Ae  lato  habcnt,  quid  sentiant 
ebse  falum,  apeiiissimc  declaratur,  quoniam  Jovem  appellant, 
quem  summum  deum  putant.  a  quo  conncxionem  dicunt  pcn- 
dcre  falorum." 


> 
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Dis,  or  Inner  HeU.  In  general  terms  this  Inner 
Hell  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  the  regions  for 
the  punishment  of  Violence,  and  those  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Fraud ;  but  the  regions  of  Fraud  are  in  their 
turn,  apart  from  all  their  minor  subdivisions,  divided 
into  two  great  portions,  wherein  are  punished  :-- 

(a)  Ordinary  Fraud,  where  no  trust  has  been  given, 
and 

W  Aggravated  Fraud,  where  trust  has  been  given, 
and  which  therefore  is  Treachery. 

The  part  in  which  Dante  now  finds  himself  does 
not  really  belong  to  any  of  these  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. It  would  seem  more  to  correspond  to  the 
region  set  apart  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
lived  without  infamy  and  without  praise,  whom 
Dante  saw  just  inside  the  Vestibule  of  Outer  Hell. 
So  here  in  the  Vestibule  of  Inner  Hell  he  rtnds  the 
Arch-Heretics  tying  in  hery  tombs.  It  is  after  he 
has  left  them,  that  he  will  really  descend  into  Nether 
Hell. 

Dcnlro  v'  enlrammo  senza  bIcudel  guerra : 

Ed  io,  ch'  avea  di  riguardar  disio 

La  condizion  che  tal  forlezza  serra, 
Com'  io  fui  dentro,  I'  occhio  intorno  invio ; 

E  vcggio  ad  ognl  man  grande  campagna  ito 

Plena  di  duolo  e  di  tormento  rio. 

Into  it  (the  city)  we  entered  without  any  opposi- 
tion :  and  I,  who  had  the  wish  to  examine  the 
condition  (of  those)  whom  so  terrible  a  fortress 
encloses,  as  soon  as  I  was  inside,  cast  my  eye 
around;  and  on  everj'  side  I  see  a  wide  plain  full 
of  anguish  and  evil  torment. 
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On  entering  into  the  Gate  of  Purgatory.  Dante's 
ears  will  be  entranced  by  hearing  a  Tc  Deum  re- 
minding him  of  the  soft  cadences  of  an  organ,'  and 
further  on,  his  eyes  will  be  charmed  by  the  sight 
of  beautiful  sculptures.  Here  the  first  things  he 
sees  are  grim  tombs  of  all  kinds  and  shapes,  which 
in  their  grotesque  variety  recall  to  him  those  lie  has 
seen  in  the  cemeteries  of  Aries  and  Pola,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  the  inmates  were 
in  their  sleep  of  death,  while  from  these  repulsive 
sepulchres  in   Hell  there  issue  cries  of  woe. 

Si  come  ad  Arli,t  ove  Kodano  stagna, 

I  "  Compare  Purg.  ix,  139-145  :— 

"  lo  mi  rivolsi  attcnto  al  primo  luono, 
E  Te  Deum  lamtamus  mi  pares 
Udir  in  voce  niista  al  doice  buodd. 
Tale  imagine  appunio  mi  rendea 

CJ6  ch'  io  udiva,  qual  prender  si  suole 
Quando  a  canlar  con  organi  si  stea  : 
Che  or  si  or  no  s'  intcndon  le  parole." 
f  Arli ;  The  atiticnl  cemetery  of  Aries,  now  partly  de- 
molished to  make  way  for  Ihe  goods  station  of  the  Lyons  and 
Marseilles  Kailway,  goes  by  Iht  popular  name  of  Aliscamps 
or  EUsciimps  (Cainpi  Elysii),  In  it  stands  Ihe  Church  of  St. 
Trophinus.  Benvenuto  relates  a  legend,  thai  after  a  battle 
between  Charlemagne  and  the  Saracens,  the  King,  unable 
among  the  masses  of  the  fallen  lo  dislinguish  the  Christians 
—whom  he  wished  lo  bury  with  sacred  rites^from  ihcir  foes, 
prayed  to  God  that  the  power  of  distinguishing  might  be  given 
to  him,  and  immediately  an  inscription  appeared  on  Ihc  fore- 
head of  every  Christian  soldier  among  the  slain.  Buti  adds 
to  this  story  that  a  vast  number  of  sarcophagi,  corresponding 
lo  Ihe  number  of  the  dead  Christians,  appeared  on  the  morning 
fallowing  the  battle,  of  sizes  suitable  to  Ibe  importance  and 
degrees  among  the  dead.  But  Benvenuto  says  he  disbelieves 
the  whole  sXaxy  [Scd  quidquid  dicatur  credo  qumi  hoc  sit  vamim 
tl  /abuloiuin  :  tt  credo  qaod  crat  tx  ctinsucludine  patriae  icpcHrc 
murluos.  situt  vidi  apud  alias  multas  terras  in  parlilius  ilUs,  licel 
niiR   in  lanta  maltiluJint).      But  that    may  have  happened, 
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Si  com'  a  Pola  *  prcsso  del  Quarnaro, 
Che  llalia  chiudc  e  sua!  lermini  bagna, 

Panno  i  Bcpolcri  tutto  it  loco  varo  :  t 
Cosl  facevan  quivi  d'  ogni  parte, 
Salvo  che  11  modo  v'  era  piu  amaro  ; 

Ch£  tra  ]  gli  avelli  Ramme  erano  sparte, 
Per  le  quali  eran  si  del  tutto  accesi, 
Che  ferro  pJCl  non  chiede  verun'  arte.  izo 

Even  as  at  Aries,  where  the  Rhone  is  stagnant, 
even  as  at  Pola  near  to  the  (Gulf  of)  Quarnaro, 
which  shuts  in  Italy  and  bathes  its  confines,  the 
tombs  make  the  whole  place  uneven  :  so  did  they 
here  on  every  side,  save  that  (here)  the  conditions 
were  more  grievous;  for  within  the  tombs  were 
scattered  flames,  whereby  they  were  so  heated 
throughout,  that  iron  ^es  not  require  more 
handicraft  {i.e.  heating).' 

he  adds,  because  Aries  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  capital,  as  Benvenuto  saw  for  himself  in  the  time  of 
Urban  V,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  came  there,  and  had 
himself  crowned  King  of  Aries.  Compare  Ariosto,  Ort.  Fur. 
Canto  xxxix,  st.   72:— 

"  Delia  gran  moltitudinc  ch'  uccisa 

Fu  da  ogni  parte  in  quest'  ultima  guerra, 
(l)ench£  la  cosa  non  fu  ugual  divisa, 
Ch'  assai  pii)  anddr  del  Saracini  sotterra 
Per  man  di  Bradamante  e  di  Marfisa), 
Se  ne  vede  ancor  segno  in  quella  terra: 
Che  presso  ad  Arli,  ovc  11  Rodano  stagna, 
Plena  di  sepulture  fe  la  campa^na." 
*  Pola  presso  dtl  Quiirnaro :   Pola  is  a  city  situated   on  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnaro  on  the  Adriatic  on  the  confines  of  Italy. 
Benvenuto  says  that  this  Gulf  is  about  forty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  spot.     He  adds  that 
near  there  arc  to  be  seen  about  700  tombs  of  many  and  various 
forms.     It  Is  said  that  they  formerly  contained  bodies  brought 
from  Sclavonia  Into  Istria,  to  be  burled  on  the  sea-shore, 
t  i-aro  for  vario,  like  avvcrsara  (Purg.  viii,  95)  for  awcriario. 
I  Chi  Ira  gli  avdli  :  Gelli  and  others  read  ch'  tntro,  but  the 
meaning  is  the  same,  as  the  Gran  Diiionario  and  Blanc  both 
agree   that   Ira  can  have  the  sense  of  dcntrp.     Buti  however 
interprets;  "between  one  tomb  and  another." 
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Benvenuto  remarks  lliat  this  applies  to  any  human 
craftsmen  who  make  use  of  fire,  whether  to  work 
glass,  or  iron,  or  gold. 

Dante  is  unable  to  see  any  of  the  sinners  who  are 
wailing  inside  the  tombs.  Virgil  tells  him  who 
they  are. 

Tutti  gli  lor  coperchi  *  eran  sospeai, 
E  fuor  n'  uaclvan  si  duri  lamenti, 
Che  ben  parean  di  miseri  e  d'  offesi. 

Ed  io  t— "  Maestro,  qua!  son  quelle  Renti 

Che  seppellite  deniro  da  quell'  arche  1^5 

Si  fan  senlir  con  gli  sospir  dolenti  ?  " — 

lid  egli  a  me  : — "  Qui  son  gli  eresiarchc  + 
Co'  lor  aeguaci  d'  ogni  setta,  e  molto 
Pill  che  non  credi,  ]  son  le  Combe  carche. 

Simile  qui  con  simile  i  sepolto,  1  jo 

E  i  monimenti  son  piii,  e  men  caldi."^ 

All  iheic  lids  were  lifted  up,  and  thereout  issued 
lamentations  so  piteous,  that  they  seemed  indeed 


•  Tuiti  gli  lor  coperchi,  etc. :  In  Canto  x,  to-12,  Virgil  tells 
Dante  thai  after  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  lida  of  the  tombs 

will  be  closed  down. 

i  iresianhc :  This  is  the  archaic  plural  of  Eresiarca.  The 
modern  plural  would  be  creiiankiSce  Nannucci,  Teoricu  dti 
Nomi  pp.  284  cl  SCI/. 

X  I'iii  cite  lion  credi  son  le  lombt  carche:  In  Inf.  x,  118-130, 
where  Farinata  degli  Uberti  tells  Dante  the  names  of  Ihe 
principal  heretics  among  those  that  are  suffering  in  the  same 
tomb  with  him.     He  says:— 

",  .  .  'Qui  con  pii  di  mille  giaccio: 
Qua  entro  £  lo  secondo  Fcderico, 
E  il  Cardinale,  £  degli  altri  mi  taccio.' '' 
G.  Villani,  iv,  cap.  30  describcB  the  great  prevalence  of  heresy 
in  his  time:  "La  citli  Fdi   Fircnze]  era  malamente  corrotta 
di  renia,  intra  I' altra  della  detta  degli   Epicurci  per  \-\z\o  di 
lussuria  e  di  gola,  e  era  si  grande  parte,  che  intra'  cittadini 
si  eombatleva  per  la  fede  con  armata  mano  in  pifl   parti  di 
Firente,  e  dur6  qucsta  maledizionc  in  Firenxe  molto  tempo." 
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to  come  from  people  suffering  and  tormented. 
And  I  :  "  Master,  what  people  are  these,  who, 
interred  within  these  coffers,  make  themselves 
heard  with  their  sighs  of  agony,"  And  he  to 
me:  "Here  ace  the  Arch-Heretics  with  their 
followers  of  every  sect,  and  much  more  than  thou 
thinkest  are  these  graves  crowded.  Here  is  like 
entombed  with  like,  and  the  monuments  are  more 
and  less  heated." 

Virgil  means  that  the  heat  of  the  tombs  is  regu- 
lated in  proportion  to  the  offences  of  their  inmates, 
Benvenuto  remarks  that  the  Poets  now  enter  a 
narrow  way  such  as  is  commonly  to  be  found  in 
cities  between  the  walls  and  the  houses,  to  reach 
which  path  they  take  the  very  unusual  course  of 
turning  to  their  right  hand. 

E  poi  ch'  alia  man  destra  si  fu  v6lto, 
Passammo  tra  i  martiri  e  gli  alti  spaldi. 

And  after  that  he  (Virgil)  had  turned  to  the  right 
hand,  we  passed  between  the  torments  {i.e.  the 
fiery  tombs)  and  the  lofty  walls. 

Prof.  Poletto  {Dizionario  Dantesco,  Siena,  1885- 
1887,  vol.  ii,  s.v.  Dcsiro)  observes  that  in  ascending 
the  Mountain  of  Purgatory,  the  Poets  invariably 
turn  to  the  right,  while  in  Hell  they  as  regularly 
turn  to  the  left,  when  they  enter  each  Cornice  of 
the  former,  and  each  Circle  of  the  latter.  This  he 
thinks  certainly  arises  from  the  fundamental  idea 
that  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  Elect  will  stand 
on  the  right,  and  the  Doomed  on  the  left.  When 
however  the  Poets  enter  the  City  of  Dis  they  turn 
to  the  right  hand.  Why  is  this  ?  Prof.  Poletto 
thinks  with  Andreoti  that  as  they  had  to  fetch 
a  wide  compass  round   the  walls  {grande  aggirata) 
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before  disembarking  at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  when 
they  did  pass  into  it,  they  lound  that  in  their  circuit 
they  had  traversed  a  much  greater  space  than  they 
had  been  doing  In  the  other  Circles,  and  had  con- 
siderably overshot  the  marli  ;  so  that  to  get  to  the 
spot  marked  for  their  descent  into  the  next  Circle, 
instead  of  turning  as  usual  to  the  left,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  ground  to  their  right.  See  the 
subjoined  diagram  of  the  Poets'  Itinerary,  which  is 
adapted  from  one  in  the  beautiful  work  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Sermoneta  {La  Materia  delta  Divina  Corn- 
media  di  Dante  Alligkieri  dichiarata  in  vi  tavole, 
Roma,  1872). 

END  OF  CANTO  IX. 
ITINERARY  OF  DANTE  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  DIS. 


A.  l-ohy  lavtei  i\-i\.  ijoj- 
II.  GaieiHV  ol  Iht  Clly  of  Di>, 
ttL~-  Oevuliofl  ni*(lc  by  th?  t'o«tH  in 


DD,  They  lutn  ID  Ihc  ilghi  m,  131I. 
r.t-  They  Turn  b*ck  to  Ihe  irtt  hcfoic  dc- 
xzcddine  in  Id  Ihc  Dtll  cirilc  (I,  I)]). 
Jo  centre — Locifcr- 
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APPENDIX  TO  INF.  IX  ON  THE  WORD 
CONCA    {Inf.  ix,    i6). 


The  Gran  Vocabolarin  degli  Accademici  delta  Crusca 
(which  has  as  yet  only  reached  as  far  as  the  word 
"  Leone")  contains  no  less  than  fifteen  exemplilicalions 
of  the  word  conca,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  "  a 
vessel  o!  terra  cotia,  of  great  concavity,  and  of  which  the 
proper  use  is  to  wash  clothes  in."  It  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  concha.  It  may  also  mean  :  (t)  any  large  vessel, 
of  any  material,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  below,  that  may 
be  turned  to  any  sort  of  use  ;  (2)  the  contents  of  a  conca 
may  be  described  by  the  word  cotica  itself;  (3)  a  bath  ; 
{4)  a  sepulchral  urn  or  tomb  ;  (5)  a  boat ;  (6)  a  certain 
vessel  used  by  glaziers;  (7)  a  stove  used  hy  metallurgists  ; 
{8)  a  sluice  or  lock  in  a  river  ;  (9)  that  sort  of  cup-like 
formation  of  low  ground  that  we  should  term  "  a  basin  in 
the  hills  "  ;  (10)  fig,  the  Cavity  of  Hell  as  used  in  Inf. 
ix,  16;  (11)  a  shell,  but  almost  exclusively  a  bivalve,  or 
a  pearl-oyster,  and  even  then  only  as  a  poetical  term; 
(11)  a  Triton's  conch,  the  trumpet  of  Mythology, 

N.B. — All    the  other   significations  precede   those    of] 
"shell,"  and  "conch." 

CONCA.     Sost.  femm.  Vaso  di  terra  cotta,  dt  gran] 
concavita,  assai  piU  htrgo    alia    bocca  che    net  fondo,    e 
cbe  serve  propriamentc  per  fire  il  bucato  [the  washing]. 
Da!    lat.    concha. — Bartolommeo    del    Bene,    Rime,    16  :J 
"  Avea  la  conca  da  bucato  ognora  Delia  tavola  a'  piedi." 
Alessandro  Adimari,  Sonnetto  370  :  "  Vorrebbon  che  del>J 
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Tolio  la  stagnata  Diventasse  una  conca  da  bucato."  Lippi, 
//  Malmantile,  iv,  17  ;  "  Le  donne  anch'  esse  corron  co' 
figliuoli,  E  do  che  trovan,  gettan  dalle  mura;  Chi  con 
la  conca  o  vaso  da  viuoJo  [flower  pot  for  vhht  plants] 
Piglia  a  qualcum  del  capo  la  misura."  Redi,  Letiere,  ii, 
337  :  "  Sono  esposti  in  vendita  .  .  ,  catini,  catinu2zi, 
e  conchc  da  bucato."  N<}te  al  MulmnntiU,  ii,  6g6  :  Conca, 
Vaso  grande,  fatto  di  terra  cotta,  enlro  al  quale  ai  fanno 
i  bucati." 

^  I.  Ed  anclie  Ogni  vaso  grande,  di  r/ualsivoglia 
maleria,  ma  piU  spesso  di  terra  cotta,  di  larga  bocca 
ed  apertiira,  e  che  serve  a  varj  usi.  Crescenzi,  Agri- 
eultura  volgare,  aSi  :  "  E  de'  grossi  [legnami  del  satcio] 
si  fanno  assai  catini  e  conche."  Olliino  Commento,  Dant. 
D.  C.  3,  380 :  "  La  conca  seguiti  la  fonte  ((/wf  rii 
locuB.  figur.y  Leggende  di  Santt,  3,  191 ;  "  La  Nostra 
Donna  si  fece  venire  I'  acqua  e  la  conca,  e  lavallo  e 
fascioUo  questo  benedetto  Figliuolo."  Ccnnini,  Trattato 
delta  Piltitra,  71  :  "  Poi  la  metti  [la  colia]  ben  coiata  in 
certi  vaai  piani,  come  conche  di  gialatina  {jgelafinn]  o 
bacini."  Soderini,  Trattato  delta  Cuttura  dtgli  Orti  e 
Giardina,  109:  "  Dipoi  pongasi  [tl  grano]  in  una  conca 
piena  d'  acqua  chiara,  si  che  vi  stia  ricoperto  dentro  dal- 
I'acqua  per  quattro  dila."  Padre  Daniello  Bartoli,  Del 
Oliiaccio  e  delta  Congulasione,  iji  :  "  Poi  riboliita  questa 
medesima  decozione  e  purificata,  porla  a  rafl'reddare, 
divisa  in  piii  catini  o  conche,  e  senza  piil  il  salnitro  vi 
si  lapilla  [crystallises]  dentro  e  le  incrosta."  Giuseppe 
del  Papa,  Delia  Natura  delV  Umido  e  del  Secco,  44  : 
"  Pu<>  r  acqua  nelle  conche  c  nei  coppi  di  terra  cotia 
trapassare  la  loro  notabile  grossezza  trapelando  tino  per 
di  fuori." 

gg  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIll  are  omitted. 

%  IX.  Conca, per  iimiHtud.  dicesi  Un  Iralto  di  parse, 
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inollo  ba^so,  e  chiuso  alt'  inlorno  da  tiioitii :  piii  coinune- 
mente  Calino  [basin].  IJotta,  Storia  d'  Italia  continuata, 
ecc,  lo,  i6S  :  "  Aspra  veraniente  e  cruda  c  piena  di  funesti 
casi  fu  la  conca,  cut  la  Seira,  la  Musa  e  la  Modia  bagnano, 
ed  Aspromonte  accerchia." 

g  X.  £  per  Cavilit  ussai  profonda  ;  onde  Trisla  conca, 
/u  delta  foeticninente  La  cavila  dell'  Inferno,  sccondo  la 
sun  /ormii  iminaginata  da  Dante.  Dante,  Inf.  ix:  "  In 
qu(;sto  fondo  della  trisla  conca  Disceac  tnai  alcun  del 
primo  grado  ?  "  Buli,  Commcnto  Daiit.  I.  35a  :  "  Delia 
trista  conca,  cio&,  dell'  Inferno,  il  quale  chiama  conca, 
perci  chc  ogni  cosa  che  tiene  k  conca."  Puici,  // 
MotfiiiHle  Ma^giore,  xxiii,  at.  51 ;  "  Uscir  gli  spirti  delle 
infernal  conche." 

§X1.  Conca,  secondo  il  senso  propria  latino,  vale  anche 
nicchio  di  marc  [conch-shell],  Conchiglia  • ;  ma  oggi 
noil  II  adoprerebbe  die  in  potsia.  Fra  Dom.  Cavaica, 
Volgarissamento  delta  Pistola  di  S.  GiroUimo  alia 
vergine  Eustochio,  390  :  "  Colgo  e  prendo  dalle  spine  la 
rosa,  dalla  terra  1'  oro,  e  dalla  conca  la  margarita." 
Boccaccio,  Dccamerone,  5,  134:  ■' Di  scoglio  in  scogtJo 
andando,  marine  conche  con  un  coltello  dalle  pietre 
spiccando."  Bembo,  Gli  Asolani,  35  :  "  Certo  non  hanno 
tanle  conche  i  nostri  liti  .  .  .  quanti  poseono  in  ogni 
sollazzo  amoroso  esser  dolori."  G.  A.  deit'  Anguillara, 
Ovidio,  It  Metamor/osi,  15,  8»  :  "  D"  ostreche  e  conche 
un  numero  infinito."  Varchi,  Boexio,  168:  "A  gli 
animali  che  non  si  muovono,  come  sono  le  conche  del 
mare,  cd  altri  .  .  .  tocco  il  senso  solo,  spogHato  di  tuue 
r  altre  cognizioni."     Dati,  Si:lva  epitalaniUica  nelle  Hotxt 


1 


*  Observe,  it  is  not  until  we  get  to  the  eleventh  section  out 
of  fifteen  that  we  tind  the  possibility  of  conca  nicaning  a  shell, 
and  thtn  only  as  a  use  in  poetry. 
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di  Lui  i  xiv,  Firenze,  14  :  "  II  collo  eburno  Dalle  conche 
Eritree  per  suo  monile  Non  vuol  dell'  alba  i  preziosi 
pianti,  Delia  propria  belta  pur  troppo  ornato." — Baldi- 
nucci,  Vocaboliirio  loseuno  dell'  Arte  del  D'tsegno,  loa,  1  : 
"  Scrivono  che  Nerone  fosse  il  primo  che  facesse  segare 
le  conche  delle  perle,  per  accomodarle  in  lavoro  di  bi 
fatto  mosaico."  Redi,  Lettere,  1,  87  :  "  Ci  vorrcbbe 
delle  porpore,  de'  buccini  [lat.  buccinum],  de'  nautili, 
de'  turbini  [screw-shells],  delle  conche,"  etc,  Lodovico 
Adimari,  Satire,  5  :  "  Han  la  porpora  in  sen  le  conche 
in  Tira" 
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Canto  X. 


CANTO  X. 

THE  SIXTH  CIRCLE—THE  CITY  OF  DIS-THE  EPICUREAN 
HERETICS  — FARINATA  DEGU  UBERTl  CAVALCANTE 
DEI  CAVALCANTI  —  THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK  IL— 
CARDINAL  OTTAVIANO  DEGLI  UBALDINI. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Canto,  we  saw  the  two 
Poets,  having  gained  admission  into  the  City  of  Uis, 
passing  between  the  city  walls  and  the  fiery  tombs 
wherein  the  Arch-Heretics  were  tormented.  The 
present  Canto  deals  more  especially  with  the  Epi- 
cureans, who  maintained  that  the  soul  dies  with  the 
body. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver  51,  Dante  con- 
verses with  the  shade  of  the  great  Ghibelline  leader, 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  who  has  recognised  him  as  a 
Florentine  by  his  Tuscan  idiom. 

In  Division  11,  from  ver.  52  to  ver.  72,  we  are  told 
how  the  shade  of  Cavalcante  dei  Cavalcanti  inter- 
rupts the  conversation,  to  aslv  Dante  if  his  son, 
Guido,  Dante's  friend,  is  still  alive. 

In  Division  HI,  from  ver.  73  to  ver.  114.  Farinata 
resumes  his  conversation  with  Dante,  and  predicts 
his  exile  from  Florence. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver,  115  to  ver.  136,  Farinata 
disappears,  after  naming  two  shades  of  great  dis- 
tinction who  are  fellow-sufferers  in  the  same  tomb 
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with  himself,  and  the  Poets  prepare  to  descend  into 
the  next  Circle. 


Division  I. — As  though  to  give  emphasis  to  what 
has  been  said  before,  the  Canto  opens  by  repeating 
almost  in  the  same  words  as  those  which  concluded 
the  last  Canto,  that  the  Poets  took  their  way  be- 
tween the  city  walls  and  the  sepulchres  of  the 
tormented. 

Ora  aen  va  per  un  secrete  *  calle  + 

Tra  il  muro  della  terra  {  e  li  martiri 
Lo  mio  Maestro,  ed  to  dopo  Ic  apalle. 

*  iecrtio  calle :  This  l9  the  reading  adopted  hy  nearly  all  Ihe 
old  Commentators,  e.g.  PieCro  and  Jacopo  di  Dante,  Boccaccio 
Benvenuto,  Buli,  the  Falsi)  Boccaccio,  the  Codict  Cassimsc,  the 
Anonimn  Fiorenlino,  and  othera,  Serravalle  was  the  firat  to 
read  itrello  calle,  which  has  a  resemblance  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv,  405 : 
"Convectant  calle  angusto."  Dr.  Moore  {SludUs  in  DatU, 
First  Series,  p.  193)  writes:  "The  readinfi  stretto  calle  in  Inf. 
x,  I,  which  is  found  in  several  editions,  though  not  (as  far  as  I 
know)  in  many  MSS.,  is  probably  a  copyisrs  correction  from 
a  leminiscence  of  Inf.  xviii,  100,  and  it  is  also  perhaps  rather 
more  obvious  in  meaning  than  sureto.  Bat  in  any  case  the 
latter  is  very  stronfily  confirmed  by  the  probable  recollection 
by  Dante  of  Virgil,  Mn.  vi,  443;  'Secret!  celant  calies.'" 
Boccaccio  says  (hat  Dante  "chiamalo  segreto,  a  dimostrare  che 
pochi  per  quello  andassero,  avendo  per  avventura  altra  via 
coloro  i  quati  U  giu  ruinavano." 

icalle:  Gelli,  after  stating  his  belief  that  calk  is  equivalent 
to  vioitolo,  a  retired,  half-hidden  lane,  remarks:  "Culh  in  our 

E Tuscan]  language  signifies  a  road,  large  or  small,  and  half 
liddcn.  which  crosses  the  fields  or  woods,  and  which  is  more 
used  bj'  wild  beasts  than  by  men,  and  that  people  have  certain 
nets  which  are  set  in  these  calli  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring 
wild  beasts,  which  are  called  cattaiuoU.  And  from  the  path 
that  the  Poets  (00k,  winding  among  the  tombs,  Dante  calls  it 
UN  iecreto  calle.  a  retired  track." 

J  iiiiifi!  della  terru  :  I  cannot  agree  here  with  Mr.  Butler's 
version  "the  wall  of  the  land."  Tttrj,  asrcmarked  elsewhere, 
was  a  common  mediirval  expression  for  "city."  To  translate 
the  word  as  "land"  is  mislcadinR. 
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Along  a  retired  track  between  the  city-wall  and 
the  torments  {i.e.  the  fiery  tombs)  my  Master  now 
wends  his  way,  and  1  at  his  back  (//(.  after  his 
shoulders). 

Gelii  draws  attention  to  the  art  with  which  Dante 
now  sounds  Virgil  as  to  whether  he  may  be  allowed 
to  see  some  of  these  shades,  who,  to  Dante's  know- 
ledge, had  in  many  cases  been  very  learned  men,  and 
he  probably  felt  an  intense  longing  to  converse  with 
them.  He  thinks  that  what  Dante  says  is  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  "You,  Virgil,  have  brought  me 
here  to  see  all  these  things,  to  show  them  to  me  just 
as  you  like.  Now  these  tombs  are  all  open,  as  the 
demons  are  all  scattered  to  hide  from  the  Angel,  can 
we  not  look  therein  ?  "  Benvenuto,  also  struck  with 
the  persuasiveness  of  Dante's  question  to  Virgil, 
writes ;   Mirabilitcr  capiat  bcnivolentiam  ejus  [sic]. 

— "O  virti  somma,*  che  per  gli  empi  gin 

Mi  volvi,"+— cominciai, — "com'  a  te  place        5 
Parlami,  e  satisfammi  a'  raiei  deairi. 
La  gente  che  per  li  sepokri  giace 

Potrebbesi  veder  ?  gii  son  levati 

Tutli  i  coperchi,  e  nessun  guardia  face." — 

"  O  (thou  filled  with  the)  most  exalted  virtue,  who 
art  making  me  to  go  round  through  these  Circles 
of  wickedness,"  began  1,  "  speak  lo  me  as  it 
pleases  thee,  and  satisfy  my  desires.     The  people 


*  0  virtu  somma  is  equivalent  to  O  lu  sonimamcnU  virtuoso. 

t  JUi  volvi :  V'ulverc  exactly  describes  the  circular  course 
Virgil  waa  making  Dante  take  in  his  descent  through  Ihe 
Circles  of  Hell.  We  are  to  remember  thai  they  did  not  strike 
straight  down  the  slopes,  but,  bearinji  in  mind  the  coHta  form 
of  Hell,  their  path  wound  gradually  round  and  round  getting 
lower  and  lower. 
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that  lie  in  these  tombs,  might  one  see  them  ? 
The  covers  ;ire  just  now  all  raised,  and  no  one  is 
keeping  guard," 

Others  read  die  mi  volvi  [without  the  comma]  come 
a  fe^iacf,  and  understand  the  passage  to  mean  that 
Dante  feels  he  ia  being  turned  to  the  right  or  left, 
just  as  is  pleasing  to  Virgil.  I  much  prefer  to  take 
che  mi  volvi  as  signifying  the  curved  course  by  which 
Virgil  is  conducting  Dante  along  the  circular  edge 
leading  to  Lower  Hell ;  for  they  are  still,  be  it 
remembered,  on  the  outer  edge,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  Canto  that  we  read  Lasciammo 
il  tmiro,  e  giinmo  in  ver  lo  mezzo. 

In  replying  to  Dante,  Virgil  first  remarks  that 
although  the  tombstones  are  now  upraised,  they  will 
cease  to  he  so  after  the  Day  of  Judgment,  in  which 
statement  some  think  that  he  is  pointing  the  moral 
that  heretics,  when  once  they  have  come  to  a  decision 
as  to  their  heretical  opinions,  are  so  sealed  up  in 
their  obstinacy,  that  they  go  on  through  life  with  the 
fire  of  vain-glory  burning  within  them.  The  Poets 
walk  forward  towards  the  right,  and  Virgil  tells 
Dante  that  in  this  particular  part  of  the  cemetery 
are  confined    Epicurus    and    his    followers.*       He 

•Benvenulo  thinks  thai  the  chief  heretic  of  each  sect  had 
one  great  tomb  allotted  to  him  and  all  his  adherents,  and  that 
when  Farinata  shows  himself,  he  emerges  from  the  sepulchre 
of  Epicurus  iitlco  fingit  isliiin  Farinatam  nunc  mr^tre  dt  area 
magmi  Epicuri,  etc.),  but  I  do  not  feel  that  Dante  could  have 
intended  to  convey  that  idea.  At  the  end  of  this  Canio  he 
asks  the  haughty  Ghibelline  to  tell  him  ivhat  other  spirits  are 
actually  bein^  tormented  in  the  same  tomb  with  himself.  Out 
of  more  than  a  thousand,  i.t.  countless  numbers,  whom  Fari- 
nata tells  him  are  therein  (II.  1 1^,  ma),  he  only  mentions  two 
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further  hints  that  the  wish  of  Dante  to  see  some  of 
them  will  soon  be  (C^ti^^*^- 

Ed  egli  a  me  :  — "  Tutti  saran  Bcrrali,*  lo 

Quando  di  Josaflf^t  t  qui  torneranno 
Coi  corpi  che  lassi)  hanno  lasciati. 
Suo  cimitero  da  questa  parte  hanno 
Con  Epicuro  |  tutti  i  suoi  scguaci, 
Che  r  anima  col  corpo  morta  fanno.  15 


by  name,  namely,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  and  Cardinal 
de^li  Ubaldini,  and  passes  overall  the  rest  in  silence  as 
unworthy  of  his  notice.  Had  Epicurus  himself  been  in  that 
tomb,  Farinata  could  hardly  have  failed  In  speak  of  him. 

*saraii  serrati  ;  I  have  here  taken  lulli  as  applying  to  le 
genu,  as  a  noon  of  multitude,  rather  than  to  i  stpokn,  as  ii 
eeems  to  make  better  sense,  and  avoids  having  to  understand 
two  nominative  cases  different  from  each  other.  For  the  use 
of  s^rriid"  with  the  sense  of  "locked  in,"  I  have  the  authority 
of  the  Gran  Diikmario,  a.v.  strrart,  g  ix :  ■' Di  persone  o 
d'animali.  Inchiuio  0  Escluso,"  and  the  following  passage  is 
quoted  without  the  reference:  "  Serrato  in  carcerc,  si  trovA 
tra  quatiro  mura." 

^  Jamffal :  It  was  believed  that  the  place  of  the  Last  Judg. 
ment  would  be  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  Mr.  Tozer  says 
the  Mahometans  still  believe  it.  The  meaninR  of  Jehosaphat 
is  "the  Lord  judgeth."  See  ]oe},  iii,  2  ;  "  I  will  also  gather  all 
natian:^,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phal."  And  ibid.  12  :  "  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened,  and  come 
up  lo  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat ;  lor  there  will  I  sit  lo  judge  all 
the  heathen  round  about  Tasso  (G*r  Lib,  Canto  xi,  st.  x) 
thus  describes  the  place  :— 

"Cos!  cantando,  il  popolo  devoto 

Con  larghi  giri  si  dispiega  e  stende, 

E  drizia  all'  Olivetu  il  lento  moto, 

Monte  che  dall'  olive  il  name  prcnde ; 

Uontc  per  sacra  fama  al  mondo  noto, 

Ch'  oriental  contra  le  mura  ascende; 

E  sol  da  quelle  il  parte  c  nel  discosta 

La  cupa  Giosaf^,  che  in  meizo  ti  posta." 

X  Epicuro  :   Dante  speaks  of  Epicurus  in  Cvnv.  iv,  6,  II.  97- 

114  :  "Altri  filosofi  furono,  che  videro  e  credettono  altro  che 

costoro ;    e  di  qucsti   fu  primo  c  principe  un  filosofo,  che  fu 

chiamato  Epicuro,  che  veggendo  che  ciascuno  animale,  tosto 
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Fcro  alia  dimanda  che  mi  faci 

Quinc'  entro  Eatisfalto  sarai  tosto, 
Ed  al  disiQ  ancor  che  tu  mi  taci." — ♦ 

And  he  to  me :  "  They  (the  people  in  the  tombs) 
will  all  be  locked  in,  when  they  return  here  from 
(the  Valley  of)  Jehosaphat  with  the  bodies  they 
have  left  there  above.  In  this  part  have  their  sepul- 
ture with  Epicurus  all  his  followers,  who  make 
the  soul  perish  with  the  body.  To  the  question 
however  which  thou  puttesi  to  me  thou  shall  soon 
have  a  satisfactory  answer,  here  within  (these 
precincts),  and  also  to  the  desire  which  thou  art 
hiding  from  me." 

The  unexpressed  desire  of  Dante  was  in  all  prob- 
ability that  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Farinata, 

ch'  i  nato  i  quabi  da  natura  dirizzato  nel  debito  fine,  che  fugge 
dolore  c  domanda  allegrczza,  disse  qitesto  nostro  fine  essere 
Voliiplade  .  .  .  cio£  Jikllo  scma  ilolorc.  E  per6  tra  '1  diletlo  e 
'I  dolore  non  ponea  mezzo  alcuno,  dicendo  che  V'oluptade  non 
era  altro  che  huh  dolore ;  siccome  pare  Tulliorecitare  nel  primo 
di  Fim  dc'  Bcni.  E  di  questi,  che  da  Epicuro  iono,  Epiairti 
nominati,  fu  Turqualo,  nobile  Romano,  disceso  dal  Bangue  dd 
glorioso  Torquato,  del  quale  feci  menzionc  di  sopra." 

•rfisio.  .  .  cht  III  mi  lati :  We  again  find  Virgil  reading 
Dante's  thoughts  in  Inf.  xvi,  131-123:^ 

"Eidisseame:  'Toslo  verri  di  sopra 

Ci6  ch'  io  attendo,  e  che  il  tuo  pensier  sogna 
Tosto  convien  ch'  al  tuo  viso  si  scopra.' " 
and  xxiii,  25-30: — 

"  E  quel :  '  S'  io  foasi  d'  impiombato  vetro, 
L'  imagine  di  fuor  tua  non  trarrel 
Pii  tosto  a  mc,  che  quella  d'  entro  impetro. 
Pur  mo  venian  li  tuoi  pensier  tra  i  mici 
Con  simile  atto  c  con  simile  faccia, 
Si  che  d'  entrambi  un  sol  conaiglio  fei.'  " 
I  So  also  Beatrice  in  Par.  xvii,  7-13: — 

^^_  "  Per  che  mia  donna ;  '  Manda  fuor  la  vampa 

^^fe  Del  tuo  disio.'mi  disse.  'si  ch'  clla  esca 

^^^^^^  Scgnata  bene  delta  interna  stampa; 

^^^^^H  Non  pcrchi  nostra  conoscenza  cresca 

^^^^^H  Per  tuo  parlarc,  ma  pcrche  t'  uusi 

^^^^H  A  dir  la  sete,  si  che  I'  uom  li  meBca.'" 
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or  some  of  the  other  renowned  Florentines  about 
whom  he  questioned  Ciacco  {Inf.  vi,  79  d  seq.),  and 
learned  from  that  shade  that  he  might  see  them 
lower  down  in  Hell. 

Virgil  promptly  reads  what  ia  in  his  mind.  Dante 
however  assures  Virgil  that  he  would  have  no  desire 
to  conceal  his  thoughts  from  him  were  it  not  that 
he  had  been  reproved  by  Virgil,  before  they  reached 
the  Acheron,  for  being  too  importunate.* 

Ed  \o : — "  Buoo  Duca,  non  tegno  riposto 

A  te  mio  cor,  se  non  per  dicer  poco ;  ao 

E  tu  m'  hai  non  pur  mo  f  a  ci6  disposto."^ 

And  I;  "Good  Leader,  I  only  keep  my  heart 
secret  from  thee  so  as  to  speak  few  words ;  and 
not  now  only  hast  thou  disposed  me  thereto." 

And  now  Virgil's  promises  to  Dante  Hnd  a  speedy 
fulfilment.  Not  only  does  Dante  see,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with,  one  of  the  spirits 
among  the  Epicurean  heretics,  but  he  finds  also  that 
this  spirit  is  one  of  the  great  Florentines  whom  he 
is  so  desirous  of  meeting.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  shade  of  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  hearing  Dante 
make  use  of  the  Florentine  forms  tcgno,  dicer,  pur 


♦Vii^il's  reproof  is  in  Inf.  iji,  76-81  ;  — 

"  Ed  cgli  a  inc :  '  Le  cose  ti  fien  conte, 

Quando  noi  fermcrem  li  noslri  passi 
Sulla  trista  rivicra  d'  Acheronte.' 
Allor  con  gli  occhi  vergo^noai  e  bassi, 

Temendo  no  '1  mio  dir  gii  fusse  grave, 
Infino  al  fiume  di  parlar  mi  trassi," 
inon  fur  mu:   Benvenuto  remarks  that  Virgil  was  at   all 
times  an  inculcator  of  brevity  both  in  speaking  and  writing, 
and  a  teacher  of  the  value  of  time. 
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mo,  recognises  that  a  fellow-countryman  is  passing 
by,  and  rises  up  to  address  him. 

— "0  Toaco,*  che  per  la  cittS  del  foco 

Vivo  ten  vai  cosi  parlando  onesto,+ 
Piacciati  di  restare  in  questo  loco. 
La  tua  locjuela  J  ti  fa  manifesto  25 

Di  quella  nobil  patria  natio,g 


*0  Tosco:  In  Inf.  xx\i\,  76,  77,  the  Hypocrites  recognise 
Dante  as  a  Tuscan  cither  bv  his  pronunciation  or  his  phrasC' 
ology  :— 

"Ed  un,  che  intese  la  parola  Tosca, 
Diretro  a  noi  gridtl,"  etc. 
and  ibid,  gl,  92,  one  of  the   Frati  Godenti  Bays  to  Dante: — 
"' O  Tosco,  ch' al  coUegio 
Degl'  ipocriti  tristi  sei  venuto,' "  etc. 
to  which  (11.  94,  95J  Dante  replies: — 

"  '  lo  fui  nalo  e  cresduto 
Sopra  il  bel  fiume  d'  Arno  alia  gran  villa." " 
In  In/,  xxxiii,  10-iz,  Count  Ugolino  deila  Ghcrardesca,  a  Pisan, 
at  once  recognises  Dante  as  a  Florentine  : — 
"  r  noo  so  chi  lu  sei,  ni  per  che  modo 

Venuto  sc'  quaggid  ;  ma  Fiorenlino 
Mi  sembri  veramente  quando  io  t'  odo." 
fonestu:  There  is  a  preponderance  of  authority  for  taking 
the  word  lo  mean  nwdeMv  or  reverently  in  this  passage.  Lom- 
bard) says:  "a^verbio  per  onestameiiU,  ma  qui  pei  modeita- 
mtntc."  Bianchi  and  Fraticelli:  "  per  rtvctcntemcnti,  come  pur 
dianzi  Dante  faceva  parlando  a  Virgiho."  Gelli :  "  parlando 
cosi  onesto,  e  con  tanta  modeslia."  Scartazzini:  "awcrbio 
=  onestamente,  val  qui  modtiUmuuie."  Boccaccio  interprets 
it :  "  rcvirenUinenle." 

I  loqucta  :  Compare  Matt,  xxvi,  73  :  "  And  after  a  while 
came  unto  him  they  that  stood  by,  and  said  to  Peter,  Surely 
Ihou  also  art  one  of  them;  for  thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee." 
Qelti  thinks  that  Uiquela  means  the  pronunciation. 

^Di  qiiclUi  nobil  patria  natio :  In  Convito,  i,  3,  11.  lo-aS 
Dante  thus  speaks  in  regretful  bitterness  of  his  exile  from 
Florence  :  "  l''u  piacere  de'  cittadini  della  bellissima  c  famo- 
sissima  figlia  di  Koma,  Fiorcnia,  di  gcltarmi  fuori  del  suo 
dolcissinto  seno,  ncl  quale  nalo  c  nudrilo  fui  lino  al  colmo 
dclla  mia  vita,  e  nel  quale,  con  buonn  pace  di  quclli.  dcsidero 
eon  tutio  il  cuorc  di  riposare  1'  animo  stsnco,  e  terminarc  il 
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Atla  qufti  forse  *  io  fui  troppo  molesto." — 

"  O  Tuscan,  who  alive  art  going  through  the  dty 
of  fire  speaking  with  bo  much  modesty,  may  it 
please  thee  to  tarry  at  this  spot.  Thy  speech 
clearly  reveals  ihee  a  native  of  that  noble  father- 
land (Florence)  against  which  it  may  be  that  I 
wrought  too  much  harm." 

These  words  are  spoken  by  the  shade  of  Farinata 
degli  Uberti,  the  most  renowned  of  the  GhibeMine 
leaders  of  Florence.  He  was  a  knight,  and  a 
member  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Uberti.  He 
was  held  in  the  greatest  favour  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  H  (who  at  that  time  was  living  in  Tus- 
cany, and  was  the  great  support  of  the  Ghibelline 
party),  and  after  the  Emperor's  death,  through  the 
continued  good  graces  of  his  natural  son  Manfred, 
Farinata  was  able  to  keep  theGuelphs  in  great  sub- 
jection. In  Inf.  vi,  79-81,  Dante  speaks  of  him  as 
one  of  those  noble  Florentines  die  a  ben  far  poser  gli 
ingegni.  In  the  year  1250,  with  the  greater  number 
of  the  leading  Ghibellines,  he  was  banished  from 
Florence ;  but  they  betook  themselves  to  Siena, 
where  Farinata's  great  influence  was  the  means  of 
bringing  the  Sienese  to  join  his  forces.  Having 
also  obtained  considerable  reinforcements  from  Man- 
fred, he  deluded  the  Florentine  Guelphs  into  the 
belief  that  if  they  marched  against  Siena,  one  of  its 

tempo  chc  mi  i  dato,"  etc.  And  G.  Villani,  Lib.  i,  cap.  i : 
"  Considerando  la  nabiltil  e  grande^za  della  nostra  citti  a' 
nostri  presenti  tempi." 

*forsc :  Observe  that  Farinala  only  says  fone  as  to  his 
havinR  been  hurtful  to  Florence,  whith  is  equivalent  lo  saying 
that  he  does  nnl  himself  admit  that  he  was  so,  but  is  only 
quoting  the  fact  that  his  adversaries  make  that  accusation. 
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gates  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  Florentines 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  commenced  their  march,  but 
on  the  4th  September,  1260,  on  the  river  Arbia,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Ghibelline  army,  which  was 
in  ambush  among  the  hills.  The  Guelphs  were 
defeated,  and  with  such  terrible  slaughter,  that  they 
abandoned  Florence,  and  among  those  that  fled  were 
the  ancestors  of  Dante.  The  celebrated  Carroccio 
or  war  chariot,  on  which  was  carried  the  Bell  called 
the  Martinella,  was  captured  by  the  victors.  In  the 
magnificent  cathedral  of  Siena  may  still  be  seen  the 
Crucifix  which  served  as  a  standard  to  the  Sienese, 
as  well  as  the  mast  that  was  hxed  to  the  Carroccio, 
and  from  which  the  banner  of  the  city  of  Florence 
was  suspended.  The  leading  part  that  Farinata  had 
taken  in  the  war  against  Florence  was  never  forgot- 
ten nor  forgiven.  When  the  Guelphs  recovered  the 
ascendancy,  the  palaces  of  the  Uberti  were  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  when  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  was  em- 
ployed as  the  architect  to  build  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
della  Signoria,  tradition  declares  that  he  was  re- 
quired so  to  build  it,  that  no  part  of  it  should  stand 
on  ground  that  had  been  desecrated  by  having  been 
the  site  of  the  Uberti  palaces  ;  and  hence  the  ir- 
regular shape  of  the  edifice  as  it  now  stands.  The 
tradition  is  probably  not  historically  true,  but  it 
serves  to  show  the  vindictive  hate  that  was  felt  by 
the  Guelphs  against  him  who  had  been  their  cbiefest 
and  most  victorious  adversary. 

Giambaltista  Oelli,  who  was  a  hosier  of  Florence, 
relates  of  himself  that  it  was  his  great  love  for 
Dante  that  stimulated  him  into  learning  all  that  he 
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afterwards  knew,  and  which  rendered  him  worthy 
of  receiving  from  Cosimo  de*  Medici  the  appointment 
of  permanent  lecturer  on  Dante  at  Florence.  GelH 
writes  at  great  length  upon  the  purity  and  beauty  of 
the  Tuscan  language  and  pronunciation,  and  more 
especially  as  it  is  to  be  heard  at  Florence,  After 
speaking  of  other  languages,  and  how  they  can  never 
be  so  learnt  by  foreigners  as  for  their  speech  to  de- 
ceive the  native  ear,  he  adds  that  he  will  only  adduce 
the  example  "delta  nostra  fiurentina."  He  says  that 
the  Florentines  have  always  tried  to  avoid  the  vulgar 
0  of  Pistoja,  the  sharp  c  of  Arezzo,  the  blunt  s  of  Pisa, 
and  some  displeasing  accents  of  Siena ;  and  that 
they  have  an  ear  of  such  refined  sensitiveness,  that 
it  is  offended  by  the  smallest  accent  or  expression 
that  grates  against  it.  The  Florentines  have  more- 
over such  a  beautiful  choice  of  words,  and  so  soft  a 
pronunciation,  that  all  who  hear  it  resolve  to  learn 
and  adopt  it,  but  unless  they  are  either  born  or  bred 
at  Florence  they  totally  fail  in  attaining  it.  "And 
they  who,  moved  by  envy,  have  attempted  to  find 
fault  with  our  way  of  speaking,  have  never  been 
able  really  to  find  anything  to  censure  except  cer- 
tain words,  accents  or  peculiarities  of  speech,  which 
in  our  language  are  only  used  by  plebeians  and  ig- 
norant people  ;  forgetting  that  when  one  wishes  to 
learn  a  language,  one  must  do  so  from  those  who 
know  it  and  talk  it  best,  as  for  instance  from  the 
nobles  and  principal  pei-sons  of  the  country  ;  for  they, 
being  brought  up  to  talk  of  affairs  of  State.  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Sciences,  naturally  learn  to  speak  well ; 
whereas  the  plebeians,  who  having  no  other  idea  than 
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that  of  earning  their  bread,  if  even  they  are  clever 
enough  to  do  that,  have  a  speech  so  debased  and 
vile  that  it  must  not  be  taken  into  account."  GelH 
concludes  by  saying  that  when  one  considers  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  sounds,  accents,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  idiom,  cherished  by  Florentines,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Messer  Farinata  degli  Uherti, 
a  most  distinguished  knight  and  citizen  of  Florence, 
on  hearing  Dante  speak,  knew  by  his  words  that  he 
was  a  Tuscan,  and  by  his  pronunciation  a  Floren- 
tine. 

Dante  is  startled  at  hearing  Farinata's  voice,  but 
Virgil  sharply  calls  upon  him  to  collect  himself. 
Subitamente  questo  suono  uscio 

D'  una  dell'  arche*;  peri  m'  accostai, 
TEmendo,  un  poco  pju  al  duca  mio,  30 

Ed  ei  mi  disse ; — "  Volgili ;  che  fai  ? 
Vedi  1^  Farinata  che  s'  h  drittot: 
Dalla  cintolal  in  sua  tutto  il  vedrai." — 


*  arche :  The  reader  should  be  warned  not  to  confuse 
area  (plural  arche),  a  coffer,  a  aarcophasus,  a  sepulchre,  with 
anil  (plural  arclii)  a  vault,  an  arch.  Some  translators  have 
fallen  into  this  error.     M  r.  Hutlcr  translates  nrrftc  "  arks." 

+  s'  ^  dritio:  The  Vocabolarw  delta  Crusca  explains  this 
to  be  the  same  as  rhzuto  in  pitdi,  standing  up  on  his  feet. 
Cavalcanti  (I.  51)  only  iiirsc,  i.e.  rose  up,  but  the  indomitable 
Farinata  ji  iJrt:!').  1  was  struck  one  winter  day  in  London, 
nearly  opposite  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  on  observing  two  work- 
men who  were  shovelling  Kravel  out  of  a  receptacle  with  trap- 
doors let  into  the  pavement.  One  was  standing  on  the  gravel 
upright,  with  just  half  his  body  vihible  above  the  level  of  the 
pavoment  ;  the  other  standing  probably  at  the  bottom,  or 
kneeling  on  the  gravel,  was  just  showing  his  hend  above  the 
edge.     I  thought  of  Farinata  and  Cavalcanti. 

J  DalUt  dntola  in  sii .'  Compare  Tasso,  Ger.  Liber.  Canto  xi, 
St.  27  :— 

*'  Dalla  cintola  in  3u  sorge  il  Soldano.'' 
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This  sound  issued  suddenly  from  one  of  the 
tombs;  whereupon  in  feat  I  drew  a  little  cloHCr 
to  mj'  Leader.  And  he  said  to  me:  "Turn 
round  :  what  art  thou  about  ?  See  there  Farinata 
who  has  risen  up  on  his  feet :  from  the  waist  up- 
wards thou  wilt  see  the  whole  of  him." 

Virgil  wished  to  remind  Dante  that  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  identical  person  whom  he  was  so 
desirous  of  seeing,  and  that  he  must  dismiss  his 
fears.  Dante  thus  admonished,  faces  the  shade  of 
the  great  Qhibelline,  whose  haughty  demeanour  is 
proof  against  the  torments  he  is  suffering.  Virgil 
urges  Dante  forward. 


I'  avea  git  il  mio  viso  nel  suo  litta  ; 

Ed  ei  a'  ergea  co!  petto  e  coUa  fronte. 
Come  avesse  lo  inferno  in  gran  dispitto*  ; 

E  r  animose  man  del  duca  e  pronte 
Mi  pinser  tra  le  sepolture  a  lul, 
Dicendo:^"  Le  parole  tue  sien  conte." — t 


35 


*disfillo:  Ahcred  from  dispitto.  Benvenulo,  commenting 
on  the  word,  says  that  Farinaia  was  haughty,  as  were  also 
hia  descendants,  and  he  quotes  from  Par.  xv\,  Tog,  no,  to 
show  thai  pride  will  have  a  fall  : — 

"  O  quali  io  vidi  quei  che  son  disfattl 
Per  lor  superbial  " 

+  conlt :  Some  derive  the  word  from  fn^"i/Hj.  "  such  as  can 
be  known  at  once,  intelligible,  clear,  precise,"  and  that  is 
the  signification  I  adopt.  Many  Commentators  take  il  from 
complHS,  "well-ordered,  ornate,  courteous."  Some  have  tried 
to  derive  it  from  cviilair,  with  the  meaning  :  "  Let  thy  words 
be  counted,  i.e.  be  brief."  Scartazzini  very  aptly  remarks  that 
Dante's  words  to  Farinata  are  clear,  out-spoken,  and  precise, 
but  not  particularly  brief,  nor  particularly  ornate,  or  courteous. 
Dante  could  hit  out  vigorously  when  provoked  I  Daniello 
thinks  Virgil  wished  Dante  to  show  no  ambiguity  as  to  his 
meaning  when  conversing  with  a  heretic.  As  regards  ihe 
words  Lr  parole  lui  sien  contt,  compare  Horace,  An  Potttca, 
335:— 
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I  had  already  (on  Virgil's  command)  fixed  my  eyes 
on  his;  and  he  was  upreanng  himself  with  breast 
and  with  brow,  as  though  he  regarded  Hell  with 
lofty  scorn.  And  the  fearless  and  ready  hands 
of  my  Leader  thrust  me  forward  between  the 
sepulchres  towards  him,  while  he  said  :  "  Let  thy 
words  be  precise." 

Farinata  prefaces  his  conversation  with  Dante  by 
haughtily  interrogating  him  as  to  his  lineage,  so  as 
to  lind  out  if  Dante  is  of  noble  descent,  and  as  such, 
worthy  of  his  notice. 

Com'  io  al  p'li  dclla  sua  tomba  fui,  40 

Guardommi  un  poco,  e  poi  quasi  sdegnoso. 
Mi  dimand6  : — "Chi  fur  li  maggior  tui  ?  " — 

As  soon  as  I  was  al  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  he  eyed 
me  for  a  while,  and  then  almost  contemptuously 
demanded  of  me:  "  Who  were  thine  ancestors  ?  " 

Farinata's  manner  of  addressing  Dante  is  quite 
of  a  piece  with  the  way  in  which,  later  on  in  this 
Canto,  he  utterly  ignores  the  presence  of  Cavalcante 
dei  Cavalcanti,  the  father  of  his  own  daughter's 
husband  ;  and  the  scornful  silence  in  which  he 
passes  over  the  names  of  the  other  occupants  of 
his  place  of  torment,  after  naming  an  Emperor 
and  a  Cardinal. 

Dante  had  obeyed  Virgil  in  giving  precise  answers 


"  Quicquid  praecipicB,  esto  brevis." 
The  Gran  Dhtonariii  gives  three  distinct  words  ;  (i)  conto,  adj. 
from  frigiii/iis,  with  the  signihcations  ;  iVoW,  ronoir in/o  ;  chiaro, 
manijiito ;  nolo,  /amoso ;  pronto,  animatstralo,  etc.  (i)  cnnto, 
adj.  frrim  eompIV',  frnato,  lucciiciato  :  graiiosit,  gtHtile,  nobile, 
UggiaJro ;  aggiaslalo.  ben  composto,  tumposlo,  liine  orJinato, 
(3)  Past  participle  of  cimlari,  used  adjectivally  ;  Taecanlaio, 
conlato,  anHoverato ;  impulato,  ascrillo. 
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to   any  questions   that   might    be   put    to   him,  but 
Farinata  is  by  no  means  gratified  at  the  intelligence. 

lo  ch'  era  d'  ubbidir  desideroso, 

Not!  gliel  celai,  ma  tutto  glicl'  apersi : 

Ond'  ei  lev6  k  ciglia  un  poco  in  aoBo  ;  **  45 


•  Uvb  Ic  ciglia  un  poco  in  sosu  :  A  recognised  Italian  sign  of 
displeasure  too  contemptuous  lo  be  strongly  marked.  Ben- 
venuto  thinks  Farinala  expressed  an  increase  of  displeasure 
on  finding  Dante's  ancestors  were  Guelphs,  and  that  Dante, 
in  telling  Farinata  that  the  Alighieri  descended  from  the 
Elisei,  did  so  for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  him  into 
a  retort.  So  much  has  been  written  about  Dante  s  political 
opinions,  some  maintaining  him  to  have  been  a  Guetph 
throughout  his  life,  though  discontented  with  his  own  party, 
others  contending  that  he  was  always  a  Ghibelline  at  heart, 
that  Henvenulo's  clear  account  of  what  was  thoufiht  on  the 
subject  in  :375  deserves  attention:  "And  hereby  note  that 
Dante  was  a  Guelph,  and  of  Guelph  parents,  though  many 
strive  lo  assert,  and  do  al^rm  the  contrary,  either  from 
ignorance,  or  from  enmity.  And  without  going  into  other 
arguments,  I  will  conhne  mj'self  to  saying  that  Dante  never 
could  have  occupied  the  high  position  he  did  at  Florence, 
and  have  been  in  the  year  1300  one  among  the  chiefs  and 
rulers,  if  he  had  been  a  Ghibelline  noble,  seeing  that  for  so 
long  a  period  before  that  time,  the  Ghibcllines  had  been 
driven  forth  and  banished  from  Florence.  Yet  our  author, 
though  originally  a  Guelph,  became  after  his  banishment  a 
Ghibelline,  and  a  very  strong  Ghibelline  {in«>  Ghihd\nhs\mui\ 
as  Boccaccio  de  Cerlaldo  distinctly  asserts  in  his  little  book 
concerning  Dante's  life  and  habits;  and  I  must  relate  an 
amusing  story  about  a  certain  Ghibelline  partisan,  who  hearing 
this,  said  :  '  In  truth,  this  man  could  never  have  written  so 
great  a  work,  If  he  had  not  become  a  Ghibelline.' " 

The  Guelphs,  among  whom  were  Dante's  ancestors,  were 
expelled  from  Florence  the  first  time  in  1^46  (17  years  before 
Dante's  birth),  when  ihe  Ghibellines,  reinforced  by  1600 
knights  sent  lo  their  assistance  by  Frederick  II,  drove  the 
Guelphs  out  of  the  city.  The  second  occasion  was  aftefj 
the  battle  of  Montaperti  in  ij6o,  when  Dante's  grandfathe 
Bellincione  (1J60-1377)  was  one  of  the  fugitive  Guclpha,] 
Benvenuto  here  mentions  having  seen  a  letter  written  bj 
Frederick  II,  in  which  the  Emperor  exults  at  the  expulsioal 
of  the  Guelphs  from  Florence  by  his  friends  the  Ghibellines  y 
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Pi)i  disse  ; — "  Fieramente  furo  avversi 

A  me  ed  a.'  miei  primi  ed  a  mia  parte, 
Si  che  per  due  fiate  t;li  dispersi." — 

1  who  was  desirous  to  obey,  did  not  conceal  it  (my 
lineage)  from  him,  but  laid  it  all  open  before  him  : 
whereupon  he  raised  his  eyebrows  a  little  ;  then 
he  said:  "They  were  fiercely  hostile  to  me,  and 
to  my  forefathers,  and  to  my  party,  for  which 
reason  I  twice  scattered  them  (i.e.  drove  them  into 
exile)." 

Dante  is  much  irritated  at  the  taunt  of  Farinata 
about  liis  ancestors,  and  retorts  with  some  asperity. 

— "  S'  ei  fur  cacciati,  ei  tornfir*  d'  ognt  parte," — 

Kispos'  ia  lul ; — "  I'  una  e  I'  altra  fiala  ;  50 

Ma  i  voatri  non  appreser  ben  quell'  ane."~~ 


and  he  adds  that  Frederick  took  certain  captured  Guelph 
nobles  with  him  into  Apulia,  where,  after  he  hud  had  their 
eyes  put  out,  he  caused  them  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea.  In 
consequence  of  this,  when  Frederick,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
came  to  hold  a  Court  at  Florence,  he  avoided  entering  into 
the  city,  having  heard  from  his  astrologers  that  he  should 
die  at  Florence.  He  did  eventually  die  at  another  Florence, 
which  is  in  Apulia  {jwod  moritiirus  eral  Fhrentiae ;  ied  mnrtuut 
est  tandem  in  atta  Flortntia,  quae  ut  in  Apulia).  Benvenuto  is 
here  referring  to  Castel  Fiorentlno  or  Firenzuola,  a  small 
hunting  caslle  of  Frederick's,  where  he  died  in  1250,  when 
on  his  way  to  his  great  castle  at  Lucera,  nine  miles  north  of 
Foggia.  now  the  great  junction  station  of  the  Adriatic  railway. 
•  lornilr  ,  .  .  f  una  1  f  allra  Jiiila  :  The  Guclphs  returned  to 
Florence  the  first  time  in  January  1251,  after  having  defeated 
the  Ghibellines  in  October  1250.  Their  second  return  was 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at  the  battle  of  Bcne- 
vcnto  in  I2fi(>,  which  battle  was  said  to  have  been  the 
death-blow  to  the  Ghibclline  cause  in  Italy  ;  and  in  fact, 
from  that  day  (says  Boccaccio)  by  no  strength  or  artifice  did 
the  party  ever  again  get  a  fooling  in  Florence.  Gino  Capponi 
[Stima  detlii  Ripuhblica  di  Firenze,  vol.  i,  pp.  46.  47)  relates  how 
lifter  the  battle  of  Monlapcrti  the  exultation  of  Cardinal 
Oltaviano  degli  Ubaldini  (see  1.  izo  of  this  Canloj  was  checked 
by  a  speech  of  the  Cardinal  bianco,  a  Guelph  and  an  ealro- 
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"  If  they  were  driven  forth,"  1  answered  him,  "they 
returned  from  every  side  both  on  the  first  and  on 
the  second  occasion,  but  your  people  have  not 
learnt  that  art  aright." 

Dante  means,  "  My  party  manaf^ed  to  gel  back  to 
Florence,  but  yours  have  by  no  means  found  out  the 
way  to  return  from  banishment," 

Division  II, —  Another  spirit  in  the  same  tomb 
with  Farinata  now  interposes  in  the  conversation. 
This  is  Messer  Cavalcante  dei  Cavalcanti,  a  Guelph 
knight,  and  father  of  the  poet  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
Dante's  most  intimate  friend.  Guido  was  moreover 
married  to  Farinata's  daughter,  Benvenuto  relates 
of  Cavalcante  dei  Cavalcanti  that  he  was  an  ardent 
follower  of  Epicurus,  himself  believing  and  persuad- 
ing others  that  the  soul  dies  simultaneously  with  the 
body,  and  that  he  always  had  In  his  mouth  the 
saying  of  Solomon  :  "Unus  Interitus  est  hominis  et 
jumentorum,  et  aequa  utriusque  conditio.  Sicut 
moriturhomo,  sic  et  ilia  moriuntur.  Similiter  spirant 
omnia,  et  nihil  habet  homo  jumentoamplius."     Ben- 


loger,  who  prophesied  the  ultimate  return  and  supremacy 
o(  Ihe  Guelphs  in  Florence.  The  old  chronicler  Kicordano 
Malespini  (htoria  Fiiirenliiia,  cap.  clxix)  relates  the  story  as 
follows  :  "  II  cardinale  Altaviano  degli  Ubaldini  ne  fece  gran 
Testa  ;  onde  ci5  veggendo  il  Cardinale  Bianco,  il  quale  era 
grande  istrnlaKo,  e  negromante.  disse  :  '  Se  'I  Cardinale  .Atta- 
viano  sapessc  il  frutto  di  questa  guerra  de'  Piorentini,  egli 
ron  farcbbe  qucsia  allegrezia.'  II  CoUegio  de'  Cardinali  il 
prcgarono  cbe  dovessc  dichiarare  pit)  apcrto,  cd  egli  non  lo 
volea  dire,  perchfi  '1  parlarc  del  futuro  non  gli  parea  lecito 
alia  sua  dignity  :  ma  gii  Cardinali  feciono  col  Papa,  che  gli 
comand6  sotlo  pena  d'  ubbidienia,  che  e^li  il  dicesse,  per 
lo  quale  cum.indamcnto  disse  in  brieve  sermone :  'I  vinli 
vittoriosamenlc  vinceranno.  e  in  eterno  non  perderanno,' " 
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venuto  calls  attention  to  the  way  Dante  lias  put  two 
Epicureans,  the  one  a  Ghibelline,  the  other  a  Guelph, 
together  in  the  same  place  of  punishment.  One  of 
them  is  deserving  of  fame  for  his  own  deeds,  the 
other  for  the  merits  of  his  son. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  Cavalcante,  ignorant  of 
passing  events,  as  we  shall  read  in  1.  loo  et  seq., 
has  been  listening  in  rapt  attention  to  Dante's  re- 
lation of  the  state  of  parties  in  Florence,  and  has 
heard  with  delight  that  the  Guelphs  have  recovered 
the  supremacy,  and  have  returned  to  Florence,  He 
has  probably  also  heard  with  gratified  malice  Dante's 
retort  upon  Farinata  that  the  Ghibellines  have  not 
been  successful  in  their  attempts  to  return.  He 
raises  himself  in  the  most  unobtrusive  way,  barely 
showing  his  face. 

Allrir  suFEc  alia  vista*  scoperchiata 

Un'  ombra  lungo  questa  infino  al  mento  :  + 
Credo  che  s'  era  in  ginocchie  levata. 


•  vista :  Some  translate  this  "  discovered  to  the  view,"  but 
I  prefer  to  talie  Ihc  inlerprelation  given  by  the  Gran  Diziniicirio 
and  followed  by  Scarlazzini  and  Casini  in  making  scoperchiata 
agree  with  viiUi,  and  giving  to  visia  the  same  meaning  that 
Dante  gives  to  it  in  I'urg.  x,  67-69,  where  it  is  made  to  ex- 
press a  window,  a  balcony,  or  a  loggia  ; — 
"  D'  incontra  ciHgiata  ad  una  visIa 

D'  un  gran  palazzo  Micol  ammirava. 
Si  come  donna  dispettosa  c  trista." 
The  Gran  Dtttonuriu,  s.v.  vista,  gii,  has:  "  Fineatra,  Rin- 
ghiera,  Luogo  onde  vedere,"  and  quotes  the  above  passage  from 
the  I'lirgali'rio,  It  then  gives  a  similar  inlerprelation  to  the 
present  passage,  saying:  "  I'iila  i  I'  apertura,  la  bocca  della 
tomba.  nella  quale  era  Farinata  con  altri."  Mr.  Butler  trans- 
lates; "Then  arose  to  sight  a  shade,  uncovered." 

Unfino  al  mrnlv  :    Landino  remarks  thai   Dante  describes 
Cavalcanli   •••   •Howing  less  of  himself  than    Farinata,    be- 
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D'  inlonio  mi  guard6,  come  lalcnto*  55 

Avesse  di  ved«r  s'  allri  era  mcco; 


cause  in  life  he  was  much  the  less  prominent  as  an  Epicurean 
of  the  two  and  kepi  his  opinions  much  more  in  the  background. 
Lombardi  holds  the  same  opinion,  but  Biagioli  contends  that 
the  difference  in  their  attitudes  is  merely  due  to  the  dilTerence 
of  character  between  the  two  men  ;  the  one  of  a  high-souled 
almost  heroic  nature,  the  other  timorous,  unobtrusive,  and  of 
a  poor  spirit,  as  we  shall  presently  see  by  his  tears.  Farinata 
answers  to  the  Greek  luyaXa'^vxot  Cavalcanti  to  picpa^v^nc. 

* lalntio :  In  the  Gran  Dizicnario,  s.v.  Si.  I  find  that  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  is:  "Voglia,  Desiderio,  Volonli." 
The  English  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  Italian  quite  a  sub- 
sidiary one.  See  §5:  "Fig.  per  Atlitudine,  Disposizionc 
naturale  a  far  questa  o  quella  cosa."  In  Inf.  v,  38,  39  we 
(ind  it  with  the  signification  of  appetite  : — 
"  I  peccaior  carnali 
Che  iaragion  Eommettono  al  tatento.'' 
See  Littr^,  Dictionnairt  dt  la  Lungut  Frun^aist.  s.v.  taknt,  for 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  how  il  came  to  signify  desire. 
He  compares  it  to  the  Walloon  word  datani  =  "dfsir.  bcsoin." 
TaXattot  {the  u:eighl)  in  a  scale  causes  a  ponii  {iiicHnalion), 
which  word  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Italian  laletilo. 
'■rnXowoi'  is  akin  (says  Littrt)  to  iXiiw,  tolUre,  Sanscr.  root 
tut,  to  lift  up  or  to  weigh."  "  Le  sens  ttymologique  est  un 
poids ;  il  n'  a  pas  pass£  dans  les  langues  romanes;  mais  de 
I'id^e  de  poids  qui  emporic  la  balance,  elleslui  ont  donn£,  par 
une  figure  remarquablc.  !a  signification  de  dfsir.  .  .  .  Au 
XVII™'  sificle,  talent  perdit  le  sens  de  dfesir,  de  volonlS,  et 
il  prit  celui  de  don  de  la  nature,  d'aptitude."  After  stating 
that  this  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  the  parable  in  the  Gos- 
pels, Litlrt  says  thai  Ihis  metaphor  was  taught  in  the  Schools 
even  from  early  times,  as  the  following  passage  from  Abelard 
shows:  "Quasi  [Deus]  indignarclur  ilia  litteralis  scientiae 
talenta,  quae  ulrique  nostrum  commiseral,  ad  sui  nominis 
honorcm  non  dispensari."  (Abaci.  Of-f.  p.  loi.ed.  Cousin;.  In 
Jamieson's  Elyinntogicitl  Dift'ii'nafy  i'/  the  Scotfish  Latiguagt, 
vol.  iv,  1  find:  "Tulfiit,  Desire,  inclination,  purpose.  Sec 
Darbou/s  Driicc,  iii,  694,  MS. : — 

'Quhen  thai  war  boune,  to  saile  thai  went, 
The  wynd  was  welo  to  thair  tiileni : 
Thai  raysyt  suile,  and  furth  thai  far.' 
O.  Fr.  talent,  Hisp.  Ital.  taknto.  Barbarous  Latin,  talentum, 
animi    decretum,    voluntas   .  .  ,   heiite    French   ciilaknle,   qui 
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Ma  poi  che  i1  auapicar*  fu  tutlo  spenlo, 
I'iangendo  disse  :—"  Se  per  questo  cieco  + 
Carcere  vai  per  altezza  d'  ingegno, 
Mio  figlio  ov"  6,  t  e  perche  non  h  teco  7  " —       5o 

Then  there  rose  up  to  the  uncovered  mouth  (of 
the  tomb)  a  shade  by  the  side  of  this  one  (Farinata) 
(visible)  down  to  the  chin  ;  I  think  he  must  have 
raised  himself  up  upon  his  knees.  He  peered  all 
round  me,  as  though  he  had  a  wish  to  see  if  some 
one  else  (his  son  Guido)  were  with  me,  but  after  this 
hope  was  quite  eJitinguished,  weeping  he  said: 
"  If  by  loftiness  of  genius  thou  art  going  through 
this  dark  prison,  where  is  my  son,  and  why  ia  he 
not  with  thee  ?  " 


aliquid  agere  cupit.  To  this  ia  opposed  mattaUnt,  mala  volun- 
tas." Compare  Chaucer,  The  Romaunt  oj  the  Rose,  II.  274  and 
331 ;  "male  talent." 

The  word  occurs  in  Walter  Scolt,  Fii'tr  Maid  of  Pirik,  ch. 
vii :  "The  Baillie  also  interposed,  'Neighbour  Henry,'  said 
he,  'we  came  here  lo  consull,  not  to  quarrel.  As  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  fair  city.  I  command  thee  to  forego  all  evil  will  and 
mal-lalint  you  may  have  againsi  Master  Pottinger  Dwining.'" 
Skeat  (EtymologKiU  Dirlionary)  observes  that  we  derive  the 
sense  of  ability  from  [he  Parable  in  Matt,  xxv,  our  taUnls 
being  gifts  of  God. 

* suifiair :  Derived  from  the  Latin  suspicari,  which  has 
three  significations,  namely,  (1)  to  suspect;  (1)  to  think;  and 
(3)  to  hope.     The  third  meaning  is  the  one  I  adopt 

fcitco  carcere :  Compare  Pitrg.  xxii,  103  : — 

"  Nel  primo  cinfihio  del  carcere  cieco,"  etc. 

J  Mio  figlio  uv'  I? :  Dr.  Moore  (Sliidia  in  Dante,  First  Series, 
p.  17S)  writes  as  follows;  "  In  Inf.  jt,  58  tt  scq.,  the  scene  be- 
tween Cavalcanti  and  Dante,  though  not  directly  copied  from 
thai  between  Andromache  and  .^neas  in  .Sti.  iii,  310  et  stq., 
is  surely  suggested  by  it  : — 

'  Verane  te  facies,  verus  mihi  nuntius  affers, 
Nate  dca  7  vivisnc  ?  aut,  si  lux  alma  reccsslt, 
Hector  ubi  est  ?' 
The  expression,  'lux  alma  recessit,'  lo  express  death  seems  to 
be  echoed  in  the  paraphrastic  description  of  life  in  I.  69 : — 
'  Non  nere  gli  occhi  suoi  dolce  lome  ? ' " 
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Benvenuto  remarks  that  it  would  seem  extremely 
probable  to  Cavalcanle  that  his  son  should  be  in 
Dante's  company,  for  they  were  the  two  shining 
lights  of  Florence,  friends,  philosophers,  both  of 
them  poets,  and  (when  Guido's  father  had  last  seen 
them)  both  Guelphs. 

Poletto  {Dizionario  Dani.  s.v.  Guido  Cavalcanti) 
writes  that  Guido  was  the  lirst  and  best  loved  of  all 
Dante's  friends,  called  in  the  Vita  N  nova, %-i:  "quegli 
cui  io  chiamo  primo  de"  miei  amici."  And  in  §  24, 
where  he  speaks  of  Vanna,  a  lady  beloved  by  Guido  : 
"  una  gentil  donna,  la  quale  era  di  famosa  beltade. 
e  fu  gia  molto  donna  di  questo  mio  primo  amico." 
In  the  De  Vitlg,  Eloq.  i,  13,  Dante  speaks  in  praise 
both  of  Guido's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  also  of  his  Canzotii.  He  ia  said  to  have 
died  at  the  end  of  the  year  1300.  G.  Villani  (Cronica, 
viii,  42)  describes  him  as  being  "  filosofo,  virtudioso 
uomo  in  pill  cose,  se  non  ch'  era  troppo  tenero  e 
stizzoso." 

The   next  three  lines   are   of  somewhat  doubtful 
import,  and  have  been  variously  interpreted. 
Ed  io  lui : — "  Da  me  stesBO  non  vegno  : 
Colui,  che  attende  \k,  per  qui  mi  mcna, 
Forsc  cui  Guido  vostro  ebbe  a  disdeK""-" — * 

And  I  to  him  ;  "Of  mine  own  self  I  come  not: 
He  who  awaits  me  yonder  is  leading  me  through 
here,  whom  perchance  your  Guido  held  in  light 
esteem." 

*  disdcgtio  :  In  the  Vocabolaria  degli  Accademki  delUt  Crusca, 
s.v.  ij  t,  I  find:  "Vale  anche  dis/rregio,  o  semplicementc  mob 
curunza."  Compare  InJ.  xvi.  zg  :  -■  Rende  in  dispetto  noi  e 
nostri  prcghi."  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  Di  Siena  interprets 
dispetto  as  dUprtgU). 
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Benvenuto,  forgetting  Homer,  thinks  Dante  to 
mean  that  not  he,  but  Virgil,  was  the  inventor  of 
a  descent  into  Heli.  He  also  thinks  that  Guido  was 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  poet,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  having  written  only  one  love  sonnet,  which 
Bianchi  says  is  not  the  case,  as  Guido  was  a  lyric 
poet  of  great  distinction.  Both  Benvenuto  and 
Landino  understand  this  last  line  to  signify  that 
Guido  had  so  given  himself  up  to  philosophy  that 
he  took  no  pleasure  in  reading  the  poets. 

Poletto  {s.v.  Guido  Cavalcanti)  points  out  that  irr 
the  Vila  NttQva,  §  xxxi,  Dante  states  that  it  was 
entirely  through  the  persuasions  of  Guido  that  he 
abandoned  the  idea  of  writing  the  Vita  Nuova  in 
Latin,  and  adopted  the  vulgar  tongue.  He  notices 
that  some  persons  explain  Dante's  remark  about 
Guido  despising  Virgil  by  Guido's  indifference  or 
antipathy  to  Latin,  Poletto  further  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Francesco  D'  Ovidio  (in  a 
note  on  the  present  passage,  in  the  November  and 
December  numbers  of  the  Propugnatorc  di  Bologna, 
1870,  pp.  167-177),  who  holds  that  the  feeling  of 
religious  piety  that  so  largely  inspired  the  Virgilian 
poems  was  far  less  appreciated  by  Guido  than  by 
Dante.  He  says  that  the/orst-  is  not  the  expression 
of  a  doubt,  but  it  is  said  from  motives  of  delicacy 
towards  the  father  by  Dante,  himself  a  believer, 
to  draw  a  veil  as  far  as  possible  over  the  son's 
scepticism,  which  in  Dante's  eyes  was  a  sin. 

Professur  Poletto,  alluding  to  another  quotation 
from  Professor  D'  Ovidio  (of  which  he  omits  to  give 
the  reference),  observes:  "  The  illustrious  writer  says 
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with  much  wisdom  that  the  circumstance  of  Virgil 
having  been  looked  upon  merely  as  a  poet  more  than 
anything  else  turned  the  commentar>-  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  out  of  the  right  path  for  several  centuries. 
The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Commentators  had 
so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  Dante's  Minor  Works  ; 
for,  from  the  De  Monarchia  alone,  they  could  have 
ascertained  the  large  amount  of  faith  that  Dante  re- 
poses in  Virgil  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  politician,  and 
as  a  historian  ;  as  one,  in  short,  whose  authority  M-as 
to  be  received  with  the  greatest  respect,  even  in  the 
most  minute  and  intricate  points  of  law.  Let  those 
come  forward  who  do  not  confine  their  attention 
to  the  Divina  Cominedia  alone,  but  look  upon  it 
as  being  what  it  is,  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from 
the  other  works  of  Dante ;  and  a  full  and  true 
commentary  will  be  the  result," 

We  may  therefore  consider  that  Dante  is  en- 
deavouring in  his  answer  to  spare,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  father's  feelings,  while  he  hints,  as  delicately 
as  he  can,  that  Guido  as  a  sceptic  had  not  much 
respect  for  Virgil,  whose  writings  were  full  of 
religious  belief.  In  his  answer,  however,  he  uses 
the  past  tense  ebbe.  The  father  at  once  fastens  on 
the  expression, 

Le  sue  parole  e  il  modo  della  pena 

M'  avevan  di  costui  giS  letio*  il  nome;  65 

Per&  fu  la  risposta  cosi  plena. 

•  Utlo  il  Home :  We  are  to  understand  ktto  here  as  equivalent 
to  miinifesUiUi.     Compare  Purg.  XKvi,  85,  86:  — 
"  In  obbrobrio  di  noi,  per  noi  si  legge, 

Quando  parliamei,  il  nome  di  colei,"  etc. 
And  Pur.  xKvi,  i5-ia  :— 
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Di  subito  druralo  grid6 ; — "  Come 

Dicesti :  '  egli  ebbe  ?  '*  non  viv'  egli  ancora  ? 
Non  fiere  gli  ocghi  siioi  lo  dolce  lome  ?  " — + 

His  words  and  the  manner  of  his  punishment  had 
already  revealed  to  me  his  name :  therefore  was 
my  answer  so  full.  He,  suddenly  springing  to  his 
feet,  cried  out :  "  How  saidst  thou  ?  '  He  had  ?  * 
Is  he  not  still  alive?  Does  not  the  sweet  light 
strike  upon  his  eyes  ?  " 

Dante  is  much  puzzled  at  these  questions.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  spirits  in  Hell 
were  not  deprived  of  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  only  later  on,  when  Farinata 
in  his  turn  questions  him  about  contemporary  events, 
that  any  doubt  enters  into  his  mind,  and  then  he 
obtains  an  explanation  from  Farinata.  But  when 
Cavalcante  first  asks  whether  his  son  is  still  alive, 


"  Lo  ben  che  fa  contents  questa  corCe, 
Alfa  ed  O  £  di  quanta  scriltura 
Mi  legge  amore,  o  lievemente  o  forte." 
Cavalcanlc's  words  about  his  son  Gviido,  and  the  fact  of  seeing 
him    undergoing  the  punishment   of   an   Epicurean,  had  suf- 
ficiently  disclosed    his   identity  to  Dante,     Some    read   dctlo, 
about  which  Ur,  Moore  {Text.  Crtl.  p.  igSi  remarks  that  kilo 
is  pretty  certainly  the  true  reading,  being  a  little  out  of  the 
common,   at   any   rate   as   compared   with   ilello,   which  is  an 
obvious /uri/iar  lectiu,  and  quite  commonplace, 

*  tbhc :  Compare  Shakespeare,  v)/rj  Well  that  Endi  H'eW,  Act 
i,  sc.  I  :  "  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, — 0  that  had ! 
how  sad  a  passage  'lis  ! — ^whose  skill  was  ahnost  as  great  as 
his  honesty."  This  is  probably  imitated  from  Terence, 
Heaiitonlimoruiyic'Wi,  Act  i,  Sc.  i.  where  Menedemus  says: 
"  Filium  unicum  adolc.scentulum  Habeo  :  ah  1  quid  dixi  habere 
mt  ?  immo  habui,  Chrcme :  nunc  Imbeam,  necne,  incertum 
eat" 

i lioUt  t'imc  :  Compare  EccUi.  xi.  y:  "Truly  the  light  Is 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  It  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun." 
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astonishment  makes  him  hesitate,  and  the  poor 
father  misinterpreting  Dante's  silence,  sinks  back  in 
despair,  fearing  that  his  son  also  is  dead. 

Quando  b'  accorse  d'  alcuna  dimora*  70 

Ch'  io  faeeva  dioanzi  alia  risposta, 
Supin  ricadde,  e  pii  non  parve  fuora.t 

When  he  noticed  that  I  made  some  delay  before 
giving  the  answer,  he  fell  back  supine  and  forth 
appeared  no  more, 

Division  III. — Farinata  has  taken  no  more  notice 

of  Cavalcante's  interruption  than  if  such  a  person 
had  never  existed.  One  reads  of  people  suddenly 
losing  consciousness  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
which  they  are  speaking,  and  on  recovering  their 
senses,  perhaps  long  afterwards,  they  will  complete 
the  sentence  as  though  no  interval  of  time  had 
elapsed  between.  So  it  is  with  Farinata,  who  just 
before  Cavalcante  interposed  in  the  conversation, 
had  received  from  Dante  a  smart  retort  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ghibellines  had  never  known  the  way  to 
return  from  banishment.  No  consideration  of  the 
intei-vening  episode  has  checked  his  train  of  thought, 
and  in  retaliation  for  Dante's  taunt,  he  predicts  to 
him  that  within  the  short  space  of  four  years,  he 
will  have  a  similar  experience. 

•  akHtia  dimora  ch'  io  factva,  et  seq. ;  Dimora  here  must  be 
taken  as  having  the  sense  of  bidugio,  tantanxa.  Sec  Gran 
DiiioniiriOf  s.v.  dimora,  and  dinivru. 

f  noil  piirvi  fuora  :  Cavalcante's  feelings  about  his  son  were 
probably  like  those  which  Dives  in  Hell  expressed  to  Abraham. 
See  Luki  wi,  27,  iS  :  '•  Then  he  said,  I  pray  Ihee  therefore, 
father,  that  thou  wouldest  send  him  [Laiarus]  to  my  father's 
house:  For  1  have  five  brethren;  that  he  may  testify  unto 
them,  leaf  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment. 
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Ma  queir  alto  maBnanimo,  a  cui  poata* 
Restate  m'  era,  non  muto  aspetto, 
Ni  mossc  collo,  n£  piegd  sua  costa. 
— "  E  se," — -continuando  al  primo  detto, 

— "  S'  egli  han  quell'  arte,"^disse,— "  male  appresa, 

Ci5  mi  lormenta  piu  che  questo  letto. 
Ma  nun  cinquanta  vslte  fia  raccesa 

La  (accia  dclla  donna  chc  qui  regge,  t  80 

Che  tu  saprai  quanta  quell'  arte  pesa. 


*  a  cui  posta  :  Stare  a  fiosta  lii  akiino  means  "  to  be  under  the 
command  of  any  one,"  "  to  be  at  his  disposal,"  "  at  his  good' 
will  and  pleasure."  Compare  Giov.  Villani,  Lib.  viii,  cap.  96: 
"Le  masnade  de'  Calalani  col  malistaico  del  re.  ch'  era  a 
posta  [under  tht  orilin]  di  coloro  che  guidavano  la  terra."  And 
Boccuccio,  Decam  Giorn.  ix,  Nov.  5;  '"a  sua  posta  tenendola 
in  una  casa  a  Camaldoli,"  etc.  In  the  cafes  at  Florence  coffee 
made  specially  to  order  is  "Cafffe  a  posta,"  though  perhaps 
more  a  pious  metaphor  than  a  reality;  and  if  one  orders  a 
cuft  au  lail  at  Doney's,  the  Ca/c  which  is  the  central  point  of  al! 
Florence,  the  waiter  will  immediately  shout  out  "  Un  pail'  a 
taite  '.  "  i.e.  "  One  coffee  with  milk  expressly  made."  Compare 
Inf.  xvi,  81  :— 

"  Felice  te,  se  si  parli  a  tua  posta." 

t  Lafaccia  dclla  donna  che  qui  re^gt :  Macaulay  (Cfifiei'jHis  on 
lh(  Principal  Italian  Writers  in  Mist.  Works,  i,  68-70)  remarks ; 
"There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  poem  of  Dante,  which,  I 
think,  deserves  notice.  Ancient  Mythology  has  hardly  ever 
been  successfully  interwoven  with  modern  poetry.  .  .  .  Dante 
alone,  among  the  poets  of  later  times,  has  been  ,  .  .  neither 
an  aMe^orist  nor  an  imitator  ;  and,  consequently,  he  alone  hais 
introduced  the  ancient  fictions  with  effect.  His  Minos,  his 
Charon,  his  Pluto  [or  Plutus]  are  absolutely  terrific.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  or  original  than  the  use  which  he  has 
made  of  the  river  of  Lethe.  He  has  never  assigned  to  his 
mythological  characters  any  functions  inconsistent  with  the 
creed  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  has  related  nothing  con- 
cerning them  which  a  good  Christian  of  that  age  might  not 
believe  possible.  On  this  account,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
passages  that  appears  puerile  or  pedantic.  On  the  contrary, 
this  singular  use  of.  classical  names  suggests  to  the  mind  a 
vague  and  awful  idea  of  some  mysterious  revelation,  anterior 
to  all  recorded  history,  of  which  the  dispersed  fragments 
might  have  been  retained  amidst  the  impostures  and  supcrsti- 
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But  that  other  hjgh-souled  one,  at  whose  com- 
mand I  had  remained,  changed  not  his  counten- 
ance, nor  moved  his  head  (/if.  neck),  nor  bent  his 
side  (towards  Cavalcante).  "And  if,"  he  said, 
continuing  his  first  discourse,  "  if  they  have  learnt 
that  art  amiiss,  thai  fact  alone  torments  me  more 
than  this  (iier>-)  couch.  But  not  iifty  times  shall 
the  lace  of  the  Lady  who  reigns  here  be  rekindled, 
ere  thou  shall  know  how  heavy  that  art  is  {i.e. 
how  difficult  it  is  to  return  from  exile  when  one  is 
banished). 

The  Lady  is  Proserpine,  Diana,  Hecate,  or  the 
Moon,  and  the  rekindling  of  her  face  refers  to  fifty 
lunar  months  from  the  time  of  the  vision  (April 
1300),  which   would  bring  the  date   to  April  1304. 

When  the  Bianchi,  among  whom  was  Dante,  were 
attempting  to  get  things  smoothed  over  to  enable 
them  to  return  from  exile  to  Florence,  Dante  dis- 
agreed with  iheir  plans,  and  is  thought  then  to  have 
separated  from  them.  They  made  their  attempt  in 
July,  but  it  failed. 

E  ae  tu  mai  nel  dnlce  mondo  regge,* 


tiona  of  later  religiona.     Indeed  the  mythology  of  the  Divine 

Comedy  ia  of  the  elder  and  mnrc  colossal  mould,     ll  breathes 
[he  Bpiril  of  Homer  and  /Itsthylus,  not  of  Ovid  and  Claudian." 

*"Ri'-  Of  this  word  Blanc  {Vac.  Dant.  s.v.  reddire)  says: 
"As  regards  the  passage  in  Inf.  x,  8j,  where  several  inter- 
preters wish  lo  fiivc  to  the  verb  rq^^rrc  the  sense  of  darare  'to 
endure,'  we  think  that  rtggt  is  only  an  arthaic  form  of  the 
conjunctive  mood  of  redirt,  as  a  poet  might  put  vt^gs  from 
vedert :  Ihc  sense  would  then  be:  'if  ever  thou  returnest.'" 
Nannueti  (MaiiuiiU,  vol.  ii,  p.  315,  note  7]  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  Brunctln  Latini ;  "  B  quella  disse :  E  sc  tu  non 
riedi  ?  E  que'  rispuosc  ;  E  a'  10  non  reggio,  e'  ti  Bodisfarft  il 
auccessore  mio."  Nannutci  observes  that  some  Commentators 
nbjcct  Ihat  the  Jcnvation  of  rtggtrt  from  rrdiri  is  loo  far- 
fetehed,  but  he  doea  not  think  so;  for  if  from  nufo  can  be 
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Dimmi  perchfi  quel  popolo  k  si  cmpio* 
Incontro  a'  miei  in  ciascunn  sua  leggc  ?  "— 

And  (I  adjure  thee)  by  all  thy  hopes  of  returning 
to  the  beautiful  world,  tell  me  why  that  people  (of 
Florence)  is  so  relentless  ag'ainst  my  kindred  in 
all  its  decrees?" 

Farinata's  reason  (according  to  Buti  and  Giov. 
Villani)  for  asking  this  question  is,  that  at  that  time 
the  Uberti  were  always  specially  excluded  from  any 
amnesty  to  the  exiles  which  the  State  might  pro- 
nounce, and  always  specially  included  in  any  decree 
wherein  more  rigorous  measures  were  resolved  upon. 
Buti  suggests  that  the  Florentines  probably  inserted 


formed  caggio ;  from  vedo,  veggio ;  from  fiedOy  ftgg'w :  from 
iitdo,  seggio ;  he  does  not  see  why  from  riedu  should  not  be 
formed  ngg'm.  He  quotes  the  following  as  an  example; 
"  reggendo  {rilotnamlo)  in  prima  reco  in  Occidente  le  reliquie 
di  San  Stefano  martire,"  etc.  (Popular  Translation  into 
Italian  of  the  Stories  of  P.  Orosius,  by  Bono  Giamboni,  Lib.  i, 
cap.  !)■ 

*i  si  cmpio  :  The  words  in  this  passage  may  have  more  than 
one  meaning:  (i)  ''is  so  relenlless,  exhibits  such  savage 
hatred";  and  (a)  is  impious,  because  all  the  ferocious  edicts 
against  the  Uberti  were  pronounced  in  the  (then)  Cathedral  of 
San  Giovanni.  That  is  the  view  of  the  Gran  DUionariu,  s.v. 
empio,  S  9. 

In  the  great  VocahoUirio  dcgli  Accademtci  ddia  Cnisra,  I  find  in 
g  v;  "  Empio,  vale  anche  Crudtle,  Spiilalo"  though  the  seven- 
teen different  sections  show  that  the  word  has  the  signilica- 
tions  of  almost  every  kind  of  cruelty,  hatred,  impiety,  profanity, 
wickedness,  failure  in  duty  to  parents,  and  even  the  rejection 
of  the  love  of  a  suitor.  To  illustrate  impio  in  the  sense  of 
"cruel,  pitiless,"  compare  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  xi,  st.  19: — 

"  lei  vede  esser  quelta 

A  cui  dar  morte  vuol  I'  empio  glgante." 
fAnd  ibid,  st,  22:— 

"  Ma  poco  ci  giov6 :  chi  'I  nimico  cmpio 

Deir  umana  nalura,  il  qual  del  telo 

Fu  I'  inventor,"  etc. 
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as  the  preamble  to  any  new  law:  "To  the  honour 
of  the  State,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  Uberti 
and  their  followers."  This  conjecture  is  endorsed 
by  Villani. 

Dante  tells  Fannata,  in  reply,  that  the  vindictive 
Florentines  have  never  forgiven  him.  the  Ghibelline 
general,  who  at  the  battle  of  Montaperti  humiliated 
their  army.  The  Marltnella  (the  war-bell)  and  the 
standard  of  Florence  were  dragged  along  the  ground, 
and  4,000  Florentines  slain. 

Ond"  \o  3  lui:— "Lo  straeio  e  il  grande  acempio*    85 
Che  fece  1'  Arbia  t  colorata  in  rosso,  I 
Tale  oraiion  fa  far  nel  noatro  tempio." — 


*tcempw :  I  follow  the  Vernon  Dante,  which  gives  the  inter- 
pretation siragc.  My  father,  when  in  difliculty  about  the 
meaning  of  words,  always  consulted  the  great  philologist 
Nannueci,  who  had  been  his  private  seerelary.  The  word  no 
doubt  is  derived  from  the  Latin  txcmplum,  and  is  interpreted 
by  \hi:  Gran  Diiionario  &.S  pena,  not  "example"aE  Mr.  Butler 
puts  it. 

+  /'  Arhia :  This  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  between 
Castcllina  in  the  (Jhianti  district  and  Colle  I'etroso,  and  after 
passing  through  the  Slenese  territory,  and  notably  through 
the  field  of  battle  of  Montaperti,  runs  into  the  Ombrone  at 
Buonconvento  (near  Sietia)  which  town  we  may  remember  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Ihc  Emperor  Henrj'  VII,  in  131  j. 

\coliirala  in  rosso:  Compare  Guido  Guinicclli,  In  the  Sonnet 
beginning  Vrdui'  lii>  la  luctnte  sUlla  tliana :  — 

"Viso  di  neve  coiorato  in  grana  [i,t.  in  rosso], 
Oechi  lucenti,  gai,  e  pien  d'  umorc," 
Nannueci  {ManiiaU,  vol.  I,  p.  43)  in  a  note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage, says  that  l-~ra  Guittone  d'  Areiio  in  one  of  his  Sonnets 
made  allusion  lo  Guido's  lines:— 

"...  quando  vuo!  la  sua  donna  laudarc, 
Le  dice  ched  £  betla  come  iiorc, 
E  chc  di  gemma  owet  di  Stella  pare, 
£  chc  in  viso  di  gntna  [Ji  rvtso]  avc  colore.' 
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Whereupon  I  to  him:  "The  rout  and  the  great 
carnat;e,  which  (at  Montaperti)  dyed  the  Arbia 
with  crimson,  cause  orisons  of  that  kind  to  be 
made  in  our  place  of  worship." 

There  is  here  a  touch  of  irony.  Farinata  re- 
cognised Dante  as  belonging  to  a  Guelph  family, 
but  did  not  know  that  the  Guelphs  were  themselves 
split  up  into  two  factions,  though,  as  a  future  event, 
he  has  just  predicted  Dante's  exile.  Dante  bitterly 
alludes  to  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  (now  the 
Baptistery)  being  used  for  political  meetings.  Ora- 
zion!  tempio !  The  Churches  consecrated  to  God 
were  being  debased  by  the  vindictive  enactments 
made  in  them  by  the  ruling  powers  of  Florence 
against  their  adversaries.  Brunone  Hianchi  says 
that  the  hatred  against  the  Uberti  was  so  un- 
measured, that  before  the  Altar  of  God  the  Florentine 
people  dared  to  offer  the  following  prayer;  "That 
it  may  please  thee  to  root  out  and  disperse  the 
family  of  the  Uberti!  (k(  liotiium  Ubertam  eradicare 
ct  dispcrderc  digncris)." 

Farinata  by  a  gesture  shows  emotion  and  dis- 
appointment at  this  revelation.  He  has  much  to 
say  in  his  own  defence. 

Poi  ch'  ebbe  sospirando  il  capo  scosso, 
— "  A  ci6  non  fui  io  sol,"— disse, — "  ne  eerto 

Scnxa  cagion  con  gli  altri  sarci  mosNo  :  go 

Ma  fu'  io  sol  coli,*  dove  aofferto 

Fu  per  ciaBcun  di  torre  via  Fiorenza, 
Calui  che  la  difeai  a  viso  aperto." — 

*  Ma  fu'  ia  sol  cold,  etc.;  After  the  battle  of  Moniaperti 
there  wa3  a  Diet  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibellines  at  Em- 
poll,  u  small  \f         '  ^ut  twenty  miles  from   Florence,  and  at 
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When  with  a  si^h  he  had  shaken  his  head,  "  I 
was  not  the  only  one  in  that,"  said  he,  "  and  cer- 
tainly should  never  have  stirred  with  the  others 
without  cause  {namely,  of  wishing  to  return  to  my 
home  from  exile):  but  I  :i-as  the  only  one  at  that 
place  (Empoli),  when  it  had  been  agreed  by  every 
one  to  sweep  away  Florence,  who  openly  defended 
her  in  the  face  of  every  one." 

Dante  now  puts  a  question  in  his  turn  to  Farinata, 
He  has  noticed  that  while  Ciaccowas  able  to  predict 
the  issue  of  factions  at  Florence,  and  that  Farinata 
also  could  foretell  Dante's  own  exile,  yet  Cavalcante 

the  instigation  of  Proven^ano  Salvani  and  the  Pisan  leaders, 
it  was  resolved  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  to  utterly  destroy 
Florence  as  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Guelphs,  There- 
upon Farinata  dcgli  Uberti  started  to  his  feet,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  exclaimed  that  he  would  with  it  defend  Florence, 
and  would  lay  down  a  thousand  lives,  if  he  had  them,  against 
those  who  should  attempt  to  carry  out  so  unrighteous  a  deci- 
sion, and  thereupon  in  great  anger  quitted  Ihe  Diet.  On 
which  so  great  a  fear  entered  into  the  minds  of  all  present, 
lest  the  indignation  of  a  man  so  publicly  esteemed  might 
greatly  damage  the  cause  of  the  Ghibcllines,  that  there  was 
no  further  thought  of  their  impious  resolution,  and  they  all 
gave  their  minds  lo  allay  Farinata's  displeasure.  Ricordano 
Malespini  [Istoria  Fiortnlina,  cap.  clxx)  gives  some  further  de- 
tails of  what  had  taken  place  at  Ihe  said  meeting,  namely, 
that  "si  lev6  11  savio  Cavaliere  measer  Farinata  degli  Uberti, 
e  alia  sua  diceria  propose  due  grossi  proverbi,  che  dicono: 
Cumc  asino  sapf,  rosi  tyiinin^a  [munches  up]  rape;  e  vassi  cttpra 
loppa,  laiili-  die  in  lupo  ii  riHloppa.  E  qucsti  due  proverbi  in-  | 
vesti  in  uno  diccndo :  Come  iisino  siipe,  i\  va  iiipra  zuppa  :  cvsi 
miniiazij  rape,  se  '1  tiipii  ni>«  !'  inloppo  :  rccando  poi  con  savie 
parole  1'  assempro  \tlu  mural  tii  be  deduced]  sopra  il  grosso  pro- 
vcrbio,  com'  era  follia  di  ciu  parlare,  e  come  gran  pericolo,  e  | 
danno  ne  potea  venire."  On  this  Giovatini  Villani  iLib.  vi, 
cap.  81)  remarks:  "  Ma  poi  il  popolo  di  Firenie  ne  fu  ingrato 
e  sconoscente  contro  al  detto  messere  Farinata,  e  sua  progenie, 
e  lignaggio  .  .  .  Ma  .  .  .  per  la  sconosccnza  dello  ingrato 
popolo,  nondimcnn  h  da  commcndare,  e  lare  nolabile  niemoria 
del  virtudioso  e  buono  cittadino,  che  fete  a  guisa  del  buono 
anticoCammillo  Komano,  come  racconiaValerio  e  Tito  Livio." 
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was  ignorant  that  his  son  Guido  was  still  alive,  and 
Farinata  had  just  questioned  him  about  present 
matters  at  Florence.  He  is  puzzled,  and  asks 
Farinata  the  reason,  adjuring  him  by  his  hopes  of 
a  cessation  of  the  inveterate  hatred  and  persecution 
of  his  family  by  the  Florentines. 

—"  Deh,  se  •  riposi  mai  voslra  senienza," — 

Prega'  io  lui, — "salvctemi  quel  noda,  95 

Che  qui  ha.  inviluppata  mia  senlenia. 

*sf  ri{>mi  mai  voslra  semeiita  :  Se  is  a  deprecative  particle 
like  the  sic  in  Latin.     Compare  Horace,  i  Carm.  iii,  i-t.-~ 
"  Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera, 


Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum 
Debes  Virgilium,  finibus  Atticis 
Reddas  incolumem,  prccor," 
which  is  explained  in  a  nole  in  Macleane's  Horace  thus: — 

"  Horace  seems  to  mean  this:  'I  pray  thee,  O  ship,  deliver 
up  thy  trust  in  safety,  and  Io  that  end  may  the  stars  and  winds 
prosper  thee.'  In  Virgil  {Eel.  ix,  jo)  Lycidas  urges  Maeris 
to  recite  him  some  verses,  and  he  says:  — 

'  Sic  lua  Cyrneas  fugiant  examina  taxos ; 
Sic  cytiso  pastae  distendant  ubera  vaccae.' 
Here  sic  expresses  an  earnest  and  affectionate  prayer  for  the 
person  addressed  .  .  .  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  condition  so 
much  as  a  strong  expression  of  feeling  .  .  .  and  amounts  to 
no  more  than  uliiiiim  in  a  strong  form,  as  ut  does  in  Creek." 
These  remarks  of  Mr.  Macleane  on  sic  in  Latin,  seem  to 
exactly  interpret  se  in  Italian,  Among  many  instances  in 
Dante  (including  I.  Sz  of  this  Canto)  one  of  the  best  as  an 
illustration  is  the  request  ot  Conrad  Malaspina  (see  Pwg.  viii, 
113-117^  that  Uante  would  give  him  the  latest  news  ot  his 
formerdoTninionsmlhe  Valdimagra  and  adjacent  territories:^ 
"'Sc  la  lucerna  che  ti  mena  in  alto 

Trovi  nel  tuo  arbitrio  tanta  cera, 
Quanl'  e  mchticro  infino  al  sommo  smalto,' 
Comincio  elia  :  '  Se  novella  vera 

Di  Valdimacra,  o  di  parte  vicina 
Sai,  dilla  a  me,  che  giil  grande  li  era.'" 
Coii  IS  HomeiimcB  used  in  the  same  way,  as  we  (ind  In  Pe- 
trarch, Part  i,  J  some  editions,  1 16)  :— 

"  C  bel  lauro  in  fresca  riva," 
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E'  pu-  chc  voi  veggiiite,  se  ben  odes 

Dinanzi  quel  chc  il  tempo  seco  adduce, 
E  nel  prescnlc  tenete  altro  modo." — 

"  Ah !  by  all  your  hopes  of  your  seed  hereafter 
finding  repose  (m  being  restored  to  Florence)," 
I  entreated  him,  "  loose  for  me  that  knot,  which 
here  has  entangled  my  judgment.  It  seems  that 
you  (in  Hell),  if  1  rightly  hear,  see  beforehand 
that  which  time  brings  with  it,  and  as  regards  the 
present  take  a  diHerenI  course  (i.e.  are  ignorant 
of  it)." 

The  answer  that  Farinata  makes  to  Dante  is  very 
remarkable.  It  is  generally  considered  to  imply 
that  the  first  words  of  it  (A'oi  vcggiam)  apply  to  all 
the  lost  spirits  in  Hell,  but  several  passages  may 
be  noted  that  seem  inconsistent  with  this  view^ 
In  Inf.  vi,  Ciacco  not  only  predicts  the  future  in 
11.  64-72,  but  in  11.  73-75  he  adds :  Giusti  son  due, 
ma  non  vi  sono  intcsi :  supcrbia,  invidia  cd  avarizia 
sono,  etc.,  which  is  a  direct  allusion  to  the  present 
as  well  as  to  the  future.  Again  in  this  Canto,  the 
question  that  Farinata  has  put  to  Dante  about  the 
persecution  of  his  kindred,  dimmt  pcrchc  quel  popolo  h 
si  empio  tncontro  a  tniei  in  II.  82-84,  would  almost 
seem  to  show  some  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
at  Florence,  though  possibly  this  might  be  explained 
by  his  inferring  the  present  hostility  of  the  Floren- 
tines from  Dante  having  thrown  in  his  teeth  that 
his  kindred  had  never  been  able  to  return  from  exile, 
Poletto  {Dizionario  Dantesco,  s.v.  Cavalcanle  Caval- 
canli)  expresses  his  conviction  that  by  tioi  is  not  to 
be  understood  a!!  the  lost  in  Hell,  but  only  the  Epi-j 
cureans  in  this  Circle,  chc  I'  anima  col  corpo  mort 
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/anno  (1.  15},  and  he  thinks  that  for  the  sin  of  deny- 
ing the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  they  have  to  undergo 
this  special  penalty.  He  saj's  that  Dante  always 
shows  a  marvellous  correspondence  between  the  sin 
and  its  punishment,  and  as  the  soothsayers,  from 
wishing  to  peer  into  futurity  are  condemned  to 
look  back  behind  them,"  why  should  not  they  who 
have  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  besides 
undergoing  the  torment  of  the  eternal  fire,  have  the 
additional  humiliation,  that  so  long  as  time  lasts, 
they  will  have  to  admit  this  immortality  by  being 
permitted  to  see  into  the  future  ?  In  the  world 
these  Epicureans  lived  all  for  the  present,  and  ig- 
norantly  despised  the  future;  in  Hell  they  are  con- 
demned to  behold  the  future  only,  and  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  present. 

— "  Noi  veggiam,  come  quel  ch'  ha  mala  luce,  loa 

Le  cose,"— disse, — "ehe  nc  son  lontano; 
Cotanto  t  ancor  ne  splende  il  aomino  Duce: 


*  In  InJ.  XX,  37-39,  the  soothsayer  Amphiaraus  is  represented 
with  tiis  head  facing  behind  him,  because  he  presumptuoualy 
dared  to  look  too  forward  :— 

''  Mira  chc  ha  falto  petto  dellc  spallc  : 

Perchi  voUe  vedcr  trtippo  davante, 
Direiro  guarda,  e  fu  retroso  calk." 
All  the  other  soothsayers  undergo  a  like  punishment.  So  also 
in  In/,  nix,  71,  71,  Pope  Nicholas  III  tclta  Dante  thai  whereas 
in  Ihe  world  he  had  been  successful  in  empouching  weahh,  in 
Hell,  by  way  of  corresponding  punishment,  he  has  got  himself 
into  the  pouch,  by  which  he  means  the  hot  oven  in  which  he  is 
fixed  head  downwards  :— 

"Cupido  s!  per  avanzar  gli  orsatti.   . 
Che  su  r  avere,  e  qui  me  misi  in  borsa." 
iCfitanto  ancor,  etc.:   "  Uicit  beatua  Thomas  quod  anima 
cxuta  corpuralem  sensibililatenn  nihil  intclligit  aut  sapil  ultra 
sunm  propr'"—  naluram,  quae  est  intcUigere  intelleclualitcr, 
et  velle,  ■  a  sell  et  universaiia."     (Pictro  di  Dante). 
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Quando  a'  appressano,  o  son,*  tutto  i  vano 

Nostro  intelletto;  e  a'  altrit  non  ci  apporta, 
Nulla  sapem  di  vosiro  stato  umano. 

Pero  comprender  puoi  che  tutta  morla 
Fia  nostra  conoscenia  da  quel  punlo 
Che  del  futuro  fia  chiusa  la  porta." — { 

"We  view,  like  one  who  has  imperfect  sight,  the 
things,"  he  said,  "that  are  remote  from  us  (i.«. 
the  past  and  the  future);  thus  much  light  docs 
the  Supreme  Ruler  still  bestow  upon  us:  When 
they  draw  near  or  are  present,  our  intellect  is 
wholly  at  fault  j  and  if  others  bring  it  not  to  us, 
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*  Quando  s'  appressano :  Dante's  interview  with  Cavalcante 
Cavakanti  would  take  place  presumably  at  the  time  of  the 
supposed  date  of  the  viaion,  in  April  1300.  Guido  Cavakanti 
died  in  August  that  year,  so  that  his  end  was  near  at  hand 
when  Dante  talked  with  his  father.  Being  so  soon  about  to 
happen  is'  appressano)  the  foresight  of  it  was  not  granted  to 
his  father. 

ts'  attri  now  ci  apporta:  This  means  that  "if  other  souls, 
freshly  arrived  from  the  world,  do  not  bring  us  news  of  it,  we 
know  nothing  whatever  of  what  is  befalling  all  of  you  up 
there." 

I  del  futuro  fia  ckiiisa  la  porta  :  Buli  observes  that  this  con- 
clusion follows  naturally  from  those  aforc-mentioned,  namely, 
that  all  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  lost  spirits  will  bt  extinct 
after  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  fur  seeing  that  their  knowledge 
only  extends  to  the  future,  and  after  the  Day  of  Judgment 
there  will  be  no  more  future,  but  only  Elernilj',  it  follows  that 
they  will  cease  to  have  any  knowledge  whatever.  There  will 
be  no  fresh  spirits  {allri)  coming  into  Hell,  to  tcil  them  of  the 
events  that  were  present  when  they  died.  Compare  Petrarch, 
Trioiijo  delta  Dh'initd.  6i-6g  :— 

"  O  mente  vaga,  al  fin  sempre  digiuna ! 

A  che  tanli  penskri  ?   un'  ora  sgombra 
Quel  che  'n  molli  anni  appena  si  raguna. 
Quel  che  I'  anima  nostra  preme  c  'ngombra, 
Dianzi,  adesso,  ier,  dtman,  mattino  e  sera, 
Tutti  in  punto  passcrnn  com'  ombra. 
Non  avr£  loco/11,  iara,  n^  era: 

Ma  i  solo,  in  presente,  e  ora  e  ogei, 
E  sola  eternitji  raccolta  e  'ntera 
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we  have  no  knowledge  of  your  human  state. 
Therefore  thou  canst  understand  that  our  know- 
ledge will  become  wholly  dead  from  that  point, 
when  the  porta!  of  futurity  shall  be  closed." 

Dante,  having  received  from  Farinata  the  above 
courteous  explanation,  which  has  made  clear  to 
him  what  he  had  found  it  so  hard  to  understand, 
suddenly  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  seeming 
discourtesy  towards  Cavalcante  de'  Cavalcanti  in  not 
at  once  satisfying  his  question  about  his  son  Guido. 
He  entreats  Farinata  to  convey  a  message  from 
him  to  make  amends.  Let  us  hope  that  Farinata 
so  far  overcame  his  contempt  for  Cavalcante  as  to 
comply. 

Allor,  come  di  mia  colpa  compunto, 

Dissi  ;^"0r  •  direte  dunquc  a  quel  caduto      no 
Che  il  suo  nato  k  co'  vivi  ancor  congiunto. 

E  b'  io  fui  innanzi  alia  risposta  muto, 

Fat  'ei  saper  che  il  fei,  perch^  pensava  + 
Gift  ncir  error  che  m'  avete  %  soluto."— 


*  Or :  There  are  many  passages  In  Ihe  Diviiia  Cotninediii 
where  the  English  "  now  "  seems  but  an  unsatiafaclory 
rendering  of  the  sense  of  oru.  In  the  Gran  Ly'tzionariu,  s.v. 
Ora,  adverb  of  present  time,  ij  7,  I  find  thai  when  abbreviated 
to  Or,  "serve  per  proprietJi  di  lingua  alle  esclama^ioni  .  .  . 
e  Ak  al  costrutto  maggior  enfasi."  The  Vncaholario  delta 
Crusca,  speaking  of  Or,  under  the  same  head,  says  that  il 
sometimes  expresses  desire,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  uliniim. 

^  Ptrchi  pensavii  gia  nelP  error,  etc.  :  There  is  a  certain  pathos 
lying  hid  in  these  words.  Guido  was  only  supposed  to  be  alive, 
but  in  reality  he  had  been  dead  several  years  before  the 
Inferno  was  written,  somewhere  about   IJ14. 

^  ckc  m'  avtic  solute:  Readers  may  have  remarked  in  this 
Canto  that  for  the  lirst  time  Danle  uses  the  second  person 
t'fii  in  separately  addressing  both  Farinata  and  Cavalcante. 
There  is  only  one  other  individual  in  the  whole  of  the  Injtrna 
to  whom  he  does  bo,  and  that  is  his  (so-called)  old  teacher 
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Then,  as  though  conscious- smitten  for  my  fault, 
I  said  :  "  I  wish  then  ttial  you  would  say  to  that 
fallen  one  that  his  son  is  still  joined  to  the  living. 
And  if  just  now  1  was  mule  in  ((.c.  abstained 
from)  answering,  let  him  know  that  it  was  because 
I  was  still  in  the  error  which  you  have  solved  for 
me." 


Bninetto  Latini  (Canto  xv).    Without  counting  those  spirits 
whom  he  meets  in  pairs  or  in  groups,  we  find  thai  he  addresses 
seventeen  single  shades.     Of  these,  the  three  above-mentioned 
are  addressed  with  voi,  and  Ihe  fourteen  others  with  in. 
The  fourteen  are  : — 


1.  Franceaca  da  Rimini 
3.  Ciacco 

3.  Filippo  Argenti 

4.  Vencdico  Caccianimico 

5.  Alessio  Intcrminei  . 

6.  Pope  Nicholas  IH  . 

7.  Guido  da  Montefeltro 

8.  Pier  da  Medicina    , 
g.  MoBca  de'  Lambert! 

10.  Griffolino 

11.  Maestro  Adamo 

12.  liocca  degli  Abati  . 

13.  Count  Ugolino 

14.  Fra  Alberigo 


l"/.  V,  73-H3. 
Inf.  VI,  38-93. 
Inf.  viii,  31-63. 
I»/.  Ttviii,  40-66. 
Inf.  xviii,  1:5*126. 
In/.  Kix,  31-130. 
/«/.  xxvii. 
Inf.  xxviii,  64-90. 
hi/,  xxviii,  103-111. 
In/,  xx'ix,  9I-I23. 
Inf.  XXX,  49-iag- 
Inf.  xxxii,  85-111. 
tnf.  xxxii,  133-139. 
!h/.  xxxiii,  115-141. 


For  one  of  Iheae,  Francesca,  of  the  great  family  of  Da  Polenta 
at  Ravenna,  among  whom  Dante  found  the  last  resting-place 
during  his  life  of  weary  exile,  he  evidently  felt  much  affection, 
and  uses  lu  as  a  term  of  endearment,  notwithstanding  her 
high  rank  ;  but  he  also  uses  the  expression  to  Bocca  degli 
Abati,  the  base  betrayer  of  the  Florentine  arms  at  the  battle 
of  Montaperti,  and  for  whom,  of  all  the  shades  in  Hell,  he 
seems  to  have  felt  the  most  loathing  contempt.  That  he 
intends  to  show  great  respect  by  this  mode  of  address  to 
Farinata,  Cavalcante,  and  Ser  Brunette,  is  made  evident  by 
the  episode  of  hia  conversation  with  Ihe  good  Pope,  Adrian  V 
in  Pur^.  xix,  where  we  find  that  at  first,  not  knowing  to 
whom  he  was  speaking,  he  began  using  lu.  but  on  hearing 
from  the  spirit  that  had  been  a  Pope,  he  changed  his  address 
to  voi.     See  Purg.  xix,  127-133  : — - 

"  lo  m'  era  inginocchiato,  e  volea  dire; 

Ma  com'  io  cominciai,  cd  ei  s'  accorsc. 

Solo  ascoliando,  del  mio  riverire  : 


I       ^^' 
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Division  IV. — By  way  of  bringing  this  long  con- 
versation to  an  end,  Dante  pictures  Virgil  breaking 
in  upon  it,  and  giving  him  the  signal  for  passing 
on  further.  First,  however,  Farinata,  true  to  his 
haughty  character,  while  answering  Dante's  enquiry 
as  to  who  are  his  companions  in  that  fiery  tomb, 
mentions  an  Emperor  and  a  Cardinal,  and  con- 
temptuously passes  in  silence  over  all  the  others 
as  unworthy  of  notice.  He  then  disappears,  and 
Dante  proceeds  on  his  way. 


E  gia  il  Maestro  mio  mi  richiamava: 

Herth'  10  preRai  lo  spirto  piCi  avaccio  • 
Che  mi  dicesse  chi  con  lui  si  stava. 

Diascmi ; — '■  Qui  con  piii  di  mille  gjaccio : 


"5 


'Qual  cagion,'  dissc.  '  in  giil  cosi  li  torse  ?  ' 
Ed  io  a  lui  :  '  Per  vostra  dignitate 
Mia  coscknza  drilto  mi  rimorse.'" 
Dante  also  specially  uses  vol  in  speaking  to  hia  great-great- 
grandfalher  Cacciaguida  in   Par.  xvi,   10-ia: — 
"  Dal  I'oi,  che  prima  Koma  sofferle. 

In  che  la  sua  famiglia  men  perscvra, 
Ricominciaron  le  parole  mie." 
And  ibid.  i6-i8:— 

"  lo  cominciai :  '  Voi  sitte  il  padre  mio, 
Voi  mi  datt  a  parlar  tulla  baldezza 
Voi  mi  Uvatt  b1  ch'  io  son  piii  ch'  io.' " 
It  is  probable  that  he  would  also  have  so  addressed  Guide  da 
Monlefettro,  the  great  GhibcUine  leader;    but  when   he   6rst 
spoke  to  him  he  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and  the  shade  of 
Guido  never  gave  him  another  opportunity  afterwards,  tor  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  narrative  he  darted  away  in  grievous 
torment  [dutorando  ii  partio.  Inf.  xxvii,   ijl). 

In  Purgatory  and  in   Paradise  Uantc  always  uses  the  term 
voi  in  addressing  Beatrice. 

•  aviutio  :    Piii  avauio  means  cun  mug^giur  ftctta.     Compare 
/"/.   xixiii,   106,   107: — 

''.  .  .  Avaccio  sarai  dove 
Di  cio  ti  far&  I'  occhio  la  risposta  " 
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Qua  dentro  i  \o  secondo  Fedcrico,  • 
E  i1  Cardinale.  t  e  degli  altri  mi  tacdo." — 
Indi  s'  ascose  :  ed  io  in  v£r  I'  antico 
Poeta  voisi  i  pasai.  ripensando 
A  quel  parlar  che  mi  pares  nimico. 

And  now  my  Master  was  recalling  nie  :  wherefore 
more  hurriedly  I  entreated  the  spirit  to  tell  me 
who  was  with  him.  He  said  to  me  :  "  With  more 
than  a  thousand  I  lie  here  :  herein  is  the  Second 
Frederick,  and  the  Cardinal,  and  of  the  others  I 


*  to  secondo  Pederico  :  Frederick  II,  the  famous  ftrandson  of 
Frederick  Barbaroasa,  reigned  as  Emperor  of  Germany  from 
1*20  lo  1250.  Ht  was  also  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in 
which  countriea  he  held  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Courts  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Giov.  Villani,  Lib.  vi,  cap.  i,  thus  mentions 
hivn  t  "This  Frederick  reiRned  thirty  years  as  Emperor,  and 
waa  a  man  of  great  mark  and  worth,  learned  in  letters  and 
of  natural  ability,  universal  in  all  things  ;  he  knew  the  Latin, 
the  Italian,  the  German,  the  French,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Arabic  languages;  was  copiously  endowed  with  all  virtues, 
liberal  and  courteous  in  giving,  valiant  and  skilled  in  arm», 
and  was  much  feared.  And  he  was  dissolute  and  voluptuous 
in  many  ways,  and  had  many  concubines  and  mamelukes, 
after  the  Saracenic  fashion  ;  and  was  addicted  to  all  sensual 
delights,  and  led  an  Epicurean  life,  taking  no  account  or  any 
other ;  and  this  was  iine  principal  reason  why  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  clergy  and  lo  Holy  Church,"  He  was  of  the 
illustrious  line  of  the  Hohenslaufen.  The  account  of  him 
in  Thf  Land  iif  Manfred,  by  Janet  Ross,  London,  1889,  is  well 
worth  perusal,  also  an  article  upon  that  hook  in  the  Edinburgh 
R«hW,  July  i88g. 

t  ii  CardinaU:  This  refers  to  Cardinal  Ottaviano  degli 
Ubaldini,  who  was  illustrious  at  the  time  of  Manfred  and 
Charles  I.  a  sagacious  and  bold  man,  hostile  to  the  Papal 
Court,  and  a  great  protector  of  the  Ghibcllines.  He  waa 
generally  termed  tbt  Cardinal,  Gelli  explains,  because  he  had 
the  greatest  power  and  influence  at  the  Papal  Court.  Pictro 
di  Dante  assigns  as  the  true  reason  for  his  being  placed  here, 
that  in  life  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  he  knew  not  if  he  had 
a  Boul  or  not,  but  he  knew  well,  if  he  had,  that  he  had  lost  it 
many  times  over  on  account  of  his  excessive  love  for  the 
Ghibelline  party. 
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am  silent."  He  then  hid  himself  (i.e.  sank  down) : 
and  1  turned  my  steps  towards  the  ancient  Poet, 
pondering  over  thai  saying  which  seemed  adverse 
to  me. 

Virgil  perceives  Dante's  depression  on  hearing 
the  prophecy  of  his  exile,  and  inquires  the  cause, 
as  he  leads  Dante  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
emotional  interview  with  the  haughty  Ghibelline 
and  the  diffident  Guelph. 

Eglj  HI  moKse  ;  e  poi  za^i  andando. 

Mi  disse : — "  Perchfe  aei  tu  si  smarrito  ?  "^     133 
Bd  io  1i  satisfeci  al  suo  dimando. 

He  moved  on  ;  and  then  as  we  were  thus  going, 
he  said  to  me:  "  Why  art  thou  so  distraught  ?  " 
And  I  satisfied  his  enquiry  for  him. 

The  words  in  which  Virgil  goes  on  to  counsel 
Dante  may  be  taken  in  two  distinct  senses.  I  will 
first  discuss  the  one  that  1  follow.  Virgil  tells 
Dante  to  store  up  in  his  memory  what  Farinata 
has  predicted  of  his  coming  misfortunes,  and  that 
when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  Beatrice,  he  will  be 
told  by  her  what  they  will  be.  But  meanwhile  as 
he  has  come  down  to  Hell  to  learn  salutary  lessons 
from  the  penalties  of  the  wicked,  he  must  give  his 
attention  to  the  spectacle  before  his  eyes  {ora  attendi 
qui),  and  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  other  matter  at 
present.  It  is  here  that  Virgil  points  with  his 
finger,  to  accompany  the  word  with  the  gesture, 

The  other  interpretation  is  the  one  more  generally 
adopted,  namely,  that  Virgil,  after  telling  Dante  to 
remember  what  had  been  said  against  him,  says : 
"  And  now  listen  to  this  [ora  attendi  qui),"  and  he 
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points  his  finger  up  to  Heaven,  adding  that  when 
Dante  should  be  on  his  journey  through  Paradise, 
he  would  learn  from  Divine  Wisdom  all  that  was. 
in  store  for  him. 

— "  La  mentc  tua  conservi  quel  ch'  udito 

Hai  contra  te," — mi  comando  quel  Saggio, 
— "  Ed  ora  attendi  qui : " — e  drizz6  il  dilo. 

— '"  Quando  sarai  dinanzi  al  dolce  raggio  13a 

Di  quella  il  cui  bell'  occhio  tutto  vede, 
Da  lei  •  saprai  di  tua  vita  il  viagei"-" — 

"  Let  thy  memory  preserve  whal  thou  hast  heard 
against  thee,"  that  Sage  commanded  me,  "  and 
meanwhile  give  thine  attention  here  (to  what  is 
before  thee) ;  "  and  he  pointed  his  finger.  "  When 
thou  shalt  be  in  the  presence  ot  the  sweet  radiance 
of  her  (i.e.  Beatrice,  symbolizing  Sacred  Theology), 
whose  lovely  eye  seeth  all  things,  from  her  shalt 
thou  learn  the  journey  of  thy  life." 

And  now  the  Canto  is  concluded  by  a  description 
of  the  two  Poets'  departure  from  what  might  be 
called  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  which  they  had 
entered  when,  as  we  read  at  the  end  of  Canto  ix, 
they  turned  to  the  right  hand  (an  exceptional  thing 


*  Da  lei  saprai,  etc. ;  Benvenuto  observes  that  Dante  hardly 
seems  to  be  quite  accurate  here,  seeing  that  It  was  not  from 
Beatrice,  but  from    his   own  forefather  Cacciaguida.  that   he 
received  the  explanation  ol  whal  was  causing  him  so  much 
doubt  and   anxiety.      But  if  the  whole  of  Canto  xvii  of  the 
Paradiso  be  read,  it  will  be  seen  that  Caeciaguida  utters  his 
prediction  in  answer  to  a  request  Dante  has  made  to  him  by 
the  express  command  of  Beatrice  herself.     See  11.  7-12  : — 
"  Per  che  mia  donna  :  '  Manda  fuor  la  vampa 
Del  tuo  disio,'  mi  diase,  's)  ch'  ella  esca 
Segnata  bene  della  interna  stamps; 
Non  perch£  nostra  canoscenza  cresca 
Per  tuo  parlare,  ma  perchi  t'  ausi 
A  dir  la  sete,  si  che  1'  uom  ti  mesca.' " 
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for  them  to  do  in  Hell).  They  now  strike  across 
the  Circle  to  their  left,  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
precipitous  descent  to  the  Circles  below. 

AppresBo  volse  a  man  sinistra  il  piede: 

Lasciammo  11  muro,  1:  gimmo  in  v£r  la  mezzo 
Per  un  sentier  ch'  ad  una  vatic  liede,  135 

Che  infin  lassCi  facca  spiacer  suo  lezzo. 

Then  he  turned  his  foot  to  the  left  hand :  we 
quitted  the  wall,  and  went  towards  the  centre  (of 
the  city)  by  a  path  that  strikes  down  into  a  valley 
which  (valley)  even  up  there  made  its  stench  un- 
bearable. 

Scartazzini  remarks  that  most  Commentators  take 
lasm  to  mean  the  lofty  precipice  above  Lower  Hell, 
upon  the  edge  of  which  the  Poets  are  standing. 
But  he  is  more  inclined  to  take  iassA  as  referring 
to  the  world  above,  as  the  same  word  does  in  I.  tz 
of  this  Canto  {coi  corpi  chc  lasstl  hanno  lasciati).  He 
quotes  as  an  apt  comparison  from  Rc-v.  xiv,  11:"  And 
the  smoke  of  this  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 
ever."  I  think  it  is  probable  that  Dante  meant  this 
passage  to  have  a  double  meaning,  as  he  does  in 
other  places,  where  passages  have  two  and  sometimes 
three  meanings. 


END  OF  CANTO  X. 
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THE  SIXTH  CIRCLE— TOMB  OF  AN ASTASI US- DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  INFERNAL  CITY 

In  this  Canto  Virgil  gives  Dante  a  detailed  explan- 
ation of  those  parts  of  Hell  inside  the  City  of  Dis, 
which  have  still  to  be  visited. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  three  parts- 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  15,  while 
taking  shelter  behind  a  tomb  from  the  foul  odour 
that  rises  from  Nether  Hell.  Dante  asks  Virgil  to 
give  him  some  instruction,  which  the  latter  promises 
to  do. 

In  Division  11,  from  ver.  16  to  ver.  66,  Virgil  makes 
Dante  clearly  to  understand  the  principles  on  which 
the  Circles  below  are  disposed  and  arranged. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  67  to  ver.  115,  Virgil 
further  explains  why  the  Impure,  the  Gluttonous, 
the  Misers  and  Prodigals,  as  well  as  the  Wrathful 
and  Sullen,  are  not  punished  in  the  City  of  Dis; 
and  also  in  what  sense  Usury  is  an  olTence  against 
God. 


Division  I. — Although  during  their  walk  among 
the  tombs,  the  Poets  were  inside  the  walls  of  the 
City  of  Dis,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  actually 
entered  into  the  city  proper  until  the  time   when 
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they  quitted  the  track  that  ran  under  the  walls  (see 
Canto  jc,  134,  135),  and  turning  to  their  left,  struck 
right  across  the  Circle,  which,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  Sixth.  They  now  appear  before  us,  having 
reached  the  edge  of  a  small  concentric  ring  which 
borders  the  circular  abyss  down  which  they  are 
about  to  descend  into  the  Seventh  Circle.  Here  the 
odour  is  so  revolting  that  they  are  obliged  to  stop. 
In  su  I'  estremita  d'  un'  alta  ripa,* 

Che  facevan  gran  pietre  rotte  in  cerchio, 
Venimmo  sopra  piCl  cnidele  stipa  :  t 
E  quivi,  per  I'  orrlbile  soperchio 

Del  puzzo,!  che  il  profondo  abisso  gitta,  S 

*  alta  ripa:  Boccaccio  and  Gclli  both  slate  that  ripa  only 
means  a  fall  of  rocks  or  of  earth  from  one  place  down  lo  an- 
other, so  sheer  and  abrupt,  that  one  cannot  walk  upon  it,  or 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  Gran  Diiionario,  quoting 
this  passage,  interprets  alia  ripa  as  liiiigu  sciiscfio,  i.i.  "precipi- 
tous spol."  In  the  Purgalorio  we  frequently  find  ripa  used  to 
denote  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain. 

f  stipa :  Various  meanings  arc  given  to  this  word.  [  take 
that  given  by  Benvenuto  and  Buti,  and  followed  by  Scartazzini 
and  Pfire  Berthier  in  his  Commentary.  Benvenuto  says: 
"  Note  that  stipa  is  sometimes  verhum  iittraU,  and  is  the  same 
as  ctiiiidit ;  sometimes  it  is  a  verb  in  the  dialect  of  Bologna, 
and  has  the  same  signification  as  [the  Latin]  sit;  sometimes 
it  is  a  noun  and  has  various  meanings;  for  instance  a  coop  or 
cage  in  which  chickens  are  confined,  and  so  it  is  metaphoric- 
ally to  be  understood  here.  For  as  chickens  are  shut  up  in 
a  cage  for  punishment  or  death,  so  the  souU  here  are  in  a 
prison  much  more  grievous  Ihan  any  of  those  above ;  therefore 
by  stipa  understand  'prison  and  punishment.'"  Many  Com- 
mentators take  it  in  the  sense  of  a  mass  of  things  packed  or 
crowded  together  (ammlicdiiumrntii),  from  stii'iiri:,  to  pack  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  (see  Inf.  vii,  19),  as  signifying  the  vast  multi- 
tudes thai  were  crowded  together  in  the  descending  Circles  of 
Lower  Hell. 

\ pHZco :  The  Coditc  Cassimsf  ciit»  St.  Augustine  on  this; 
"  Mala  fama  talium  peccalorum  mortuorum  non  potest  excitari 
ut  auctor  hie  excitarc  intcndit  morahter  sine  foetore  cum 
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Ci  raccostammo  *  dtetro  ad  un  coperchiot 
D'  un  grande  avello,  ov'  io  vidi  una  scriita 
Che  dicevB  :— "  Anastasio  papa  J  guardo, 
Lo  qiial  traKse  Fotin  della  via  dritta." — 

Upon  the  extreme  edge  of  a  lofty  precipice,  which 
huge  shattered  rocks  formed  into  a  circle,  we  came 
above  a  still  more  cruel  prison.  And  here,  by 
reason  of  the  horrible  excess  of  stench  which  the 


dicat  augustlnus  quod  bona  fama  [bonus]  odor  est  mala  vero 
foctor."  Compare  the  stench  in  the  Infernal  Regions  men- 
tioned in  Mn.  vi,  139-241 ; — 

"  Quam  super  haud  ullac  potcrant  impune  volanlcs 
Tcndcre  iter  pennis  ;  talis  scse  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  cffundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat." 
And  ibid,  vii,  83,  84  :^ 

"  nemorum  quae  maxima  sacro 
Ponte  Bonat,  sacvamque  exhalat  opaca  mcphitim." 
•fi  riKcostammo :  The  ordinary  meaning  of  taccoslarsi  is  to 
draw  near,  but  lllatic  ( I'vf.  Dunt.)  says  (hat  in  this  particular 
passage  it  has  the  signification  of  taking  shelter. 

i dielro  ad  un  copcrchio  d'  un  grandc  avctio  :  We  must  re- 
member that  all  the  lids  of  the  tombs  were  raised  and  Etanding 
upright,  and  the  tomb  was  a  large  one,  such  as  would  contain 
a  vast  number  of  heretics.  In  ihe  Diltamondo.  Lib,  iv,  cap. 
xiv,  Pazio  degli  Uberti  writes:— 

".  .  .  Fui  in  Cologna, 
Dove  son  gli  tre  maghi  in  rieehi  avelH." 

J  .AnastiKio  papn  :  The  personage  here  referred  to  is  Pope 
AnastasiuB  II,  though  some  Commentators  have  tried  to 
prove  that  Uanle  is  confusing  the  Pope  with  Ihe  Emperor  of 
that  name.  The  Pope's  heresy  was  that  of  having  thrown 
doubts  on  Ihe  validity  of  Ihe  damnation  of  a  bishop,  Acacius, 
ejccommunicaled  in  a.d.  484  by  Pope  Felix  III,  and  having 
communicated  with  Photinus  a  deacon  ol  Thessalooica,  who 
was  not  only  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Acacius,  but  was 
also  himseh  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  believing  that  Ihe  Holy 
Ghost  did  not  proceed  from  the  Father,  and  Ihat  the  Father 
was  i;reBter  than  the  Son.  Gelli  thinks  that  while  the  names 
of  ordinary  hcrelicB  are  unrecorded,  heresy  in  a  Pope  is  bo 
heinous  a  crime  as  lo  nccessilate  his  name  beioK  held  up  to 
perpetual  noloriely.  Heresy  in  a  Pope  can  never  remain  un- 
concealed. 
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deep  abyss  throws  up,  we  took  refuge  behind  the 
lid  of  a  great  lomb,  whereon  I  saw  a  writinf;  which 
said:  "  I  keep  Pope  Anaslasius,  whom  Photinus 
diverted  from  the  right  way." 

Benvenuto  discusses  the  evil  odours  connected 
with  the  various  torments  in  the  Circles  and  sub- 
divisions below  with  realistic  minuteness;  each,  he 
says,  would  give  forth  its  own  especial  stench,  and 
that  is  why  Virgil  in  the  lines  that  follow,  wishes  to 
e.xplain  that  their  present  delay  and  subsequent  slow 
progress  is  for  the  purpose  of  habituating  themselves 
to  the  general  factor  of  the  abyss  as  a  whole  before 
encountering  the  individual  stench  of  each  Circle  in 
its  turn.  Dante,  desiring  to  give  his  readers  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  the  regions  below,  represents  himself 
as  asking  Virgil  to  tell  him  anything  that  he  ought 
to  know  before  entering  them,  and  Virgil  answers 
that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  doin^so. 

— "  Lo  nostro  scendcr  conviene  esaer  tardo,  lo 

Si  che  6'  ausi  un  poco  prima  il  sense 
Al  triatri  fialo,  e  poi  non  fia  riguardo." — 
Cos!  11  Maeslro;  ed  io:— "'Alcun  compenso," — * 
Dissi  lui, — "  Irova,  che  il  tempo  non  pass! 
Perdulo;"— ed  egli; — "Vedicheaci&penao.      15 


*Aletm  eemp*tuo  .  .  .  irooa  :  Compare  Purg.  xvii,  64,  where, 
when  the  Poets  have  reached  the  Cornice  of  Accidta,  Dante 
represents  all  his  powers  of  action  to  have  become  numb,  and, 
as  it  were,  paralysed.  As  progress  had  thus  become  impos- 
sible, he  suggests  to  Virgil  that  the  lime  should  not  be  lost : 

"  Sc  i  pic  si  stanno,  non  stea  tuo  sermone." 
Dr.  Moore  {Stiiilics  in  Dante,  H,  155)  quotes  this  passage  in  the 
Injrrno  as  showinp"  the  curious  parallelism  with  the  passage  in 
Purg.  xvii,  and  notes  thai  in  each  case  there  is  an  enforced 
delay,  and  in  each  case  Dante  asks  Virgil  to  devise  some  means 
of  c-         's;  the  time  profitably.    Then  in  each  case  there  fol- 
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"Our  descent  must  needs  be  slow,  so  that  sense 
may  first  get  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  sicken- 
ing blast,  and  then  there  will  not  be  (any  need 
for)  caution."  Thus  the  Master;  and  I  said  to 
him  :  "  Find  some  set  off  (against  this  delay), 
that  the  time  pass  not  idly  by ; "  and  he :  "  Look 
you  I   I  am  thinking  of  that  very  thing. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  the  explanation  that 
follows  is  most  useful  and  necessary,  for  without 
it  the  conception  of  the  different  parts  of  the  City 
of  Dis  would  have  been  very  confused. 

Division  II.  is  very  long,  and  contains  full  details 
of  the  different  regions  of  Lower  Hell.  Virgil  first 
defines  the  three  main  divisions,  namely,  the  Seventh, 
Eighth,  and  the  Ninth  Circles,  which  being  of  much 
smaller  diameter  than  those  above  he  terms  the 
smaller  or  lesser  Circles. 

l''igliuDl  mio,  dentro  da  cotesti  sasai," — 

Caminci6  poi  a.  dir,— "  son  (re  cerchieCti  * 


lows  an  elaborate  discourse  on  the  ClassificBtion  of  Sins,  and  in 
eacb  a  "table  of  contents, "  and  each  passage  U  made  to 
enounce  a  connected   plan  or  scheme. 

*ctnhiclli :  I  have  translated  this  "lesser  circles."  I  do 
not  feel  able  lo  agree  wilh  any  attempt  to  give  the  force  in 
English  of  the  Italian  diminutive  by  such  an  English  word  as 
"circlet,"  which  surely  docs  not  express  what  Dante  meant 
by  cerchictlo.  These  lerchulli  were  vast  spaces  within  the 
heart  of  the  Earth  extending,  according  to  the  compulations 
of  such  eminent  geometricians  as  Manelti,  Landino,  Giam' 
butlari  and  Galileo,  to  hundreds  of  miles,  and  only  called  by 
Ihe  diminutive  form  lo  show  that  they  were  of  less  circumfer- 
ence in  each  successive  grade  than  the  still  more  vast  spaces 
above.  The  words  "circlets"  might  deceive  ihe  reader  into 
thinking  that  the  subdivisions  of  ibc  Circles  (ijiiwii  and  I'vl^c) 
were  being  referred  to.  "They  are  here  called  crrchielli,  be- 
cause their  diameter  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  descending 
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Dl  grado  in  grado,  come  quei  che  lassu* 
TuttJ  son  pien  di  spirti  maledctti  : 

Ma  perch£  poi  ti  basti  pur  la  vista,'!'  zo 

Intend!  come  e  perehS  son  costrctli. 

My  Son,  within  (the  circumference  of)  these 
rocks,"  he  then  began  to  say,  "are  three  lesser 
Circles  (descending)  from  grade  to  grade  like  those 
(the  six  above)  which  thou  art  leaving.  They  are 
all  full  of  spirits  accurst :  but  in  order  that  from  now 
sight  (alone)  may  suffice  thee,  understand  how 
and  why  they  are  in  durance. 

The  "  how  "  means  the  system  or  classification 
of  the  punishment  of  the  spirits  below  :  the  "  why  " 
the  special  cause  for  the  infliction  of  each  punish- 
ment according  to  the  special  class  of  sin  to  which 
it  is  allotted. 

Virgil  then  tells  Dante  that  there  is  one  broad 
two-fold  classification  to  be  applied  to  the  sins 
punished  in  Lower  Hell,  namely  (i)  Sins  of  Vio- 
lence, and  (2)  Sins  of  Fraud.  But  Fraud  is  the 
greater  sin  of  the  two,  because  it  is  a  sin  specially 


conical  pit,  necessarily  smaller."  (Dr.  Moore,  Studies  in  Dante, 
Second  Series,  p.  156). 

*  conu  quti  che  lussi :  This  refers  to  the  six  Circles  above, 
through  which  Dante  had  already  passed.  Dr.  Moore iStHiiics 
in  Dante,  Second  Series,  p.  155)  talis  this  speech  of  Virfiil's 
"an  elaborate  discourse  on  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
sins  in  the  inver  Cinlcs  0/  Hell,  which  they  are  about  to  enter, 
as  well  as  (and  this  is  important  to  note)  on  their  relation  lo 
those  that  have  been  already  treated  of,  so  that  the  passage 
is  thus  made  to  enounce  a  connected  plan  or  scheme  of 
Classification  of  Sins,  applicable  to  the  whole  Canlica  of  the 
Iti/erni'."     Lasii  is  for  liuci. 

tfi  haili  .  .  .  la  viila  :  Scartaiizini  remarks  thai  Dante 
obeyed  this  injunction  implicitly,  and  as  long  us  he  was  in 
Hell,  asked  Virgil  no  more  questions  as  he  had  done  in  Cantos 
iii,  iv,  V,  vii,  and  ix. 
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human.  Violence  is  common  both  to  Man  and  to 
other  animals,  but  Fraud  necessitates  reasoning 
powers, 

D'  ogni  malizJB,*  ch'  odio  in  cielo  acquista, 

Ingiuria  t  S  il  fine,  cd  ogni  fin  cotale 
O  con  forza  o  con  frode  allrui  contriata. 
Ma  perchf  frode  h  dell'  uotn  proprio  male,  35 

Piu  spiace  a  Dio ;  c  pero  stan  di  suttoj 
Cli  frodolenti,  c  piu  dolor  gli  assale. 

*malUia:  The  primary  meaning  of  malixia  ia  Vice,   Bvil- 

doing,  Wickedness,  or,  as  Mr.  To/er  puts  it,  "  Wrong-dealing." 
Compare  Conv.  iv,  i,  11.  25,  29:  "Ma  peroechi  ciascuna  cosa 
per  s6  i  da  amare,  e  nulla  ^  da  odiare,  se  non  per  sopravvcni- 
mento  di  malizia,  ragloncvole  e  oncsto  k,  non  le  cose,  ma  le 
malizic  delle  cose  odiare."  In  Miss  Hillard's  translation  of 
the  Canvifo,  sopravvenimenlo  di  malitia  is  happily  rendered 
"superadded  wickedness."  Compare  also  Coiv.  iv.  15,  11. 
168,  169:  "E  secondo  ninthia,  ovvero  difdto  di  corpo,  pu6 
essere  la  mente  non  sana''  Here  inaliiia  is  rendered  "evil 
disposition."  tn  /ir/.  xv,  78,  Brunetto  Latini  spE:aks  of  the 
wickedness  thai  has  sprung  up  in  Florence,  when  it 
"  Fu  fatto  nido  di  mali/ia  tanta." 

'r Ingiuria:  Nearly  all  the  Commentators  explain  this  as 
injustice,  or  intentional  wrong  done  to  any  one.  It  is  so  in- 
terpreted hy  Blanc,  Camerini,  Poletlo,  and  Scartazzini.  In 
Barberi  {Gritn  Dizionatio  Italiano  Francni,  Paris,  1839)  the 
passage  is  thus  translated:  "L'injuatice  est  le  but  de  toute 
m£chancet£  que  le  ciel  poursuit  de  sa  haine."  GeMi  says  of 
ingiuria:  "cioi.  qualche  operazione  e  qualche  effelto  con- 
trario  alia  giustizia  ;  che  eosl  significa  quesla  pamla  ingiuria." 
And  Gelli  adds  that  Aristotle  in  his  Rluloric  describes  inf^iuria 
as  being  those  wrong-doings  and  offences  that  are  voluntarily 
commitlcd  against  order  and  against  justice. 

{  itan  di  itillo  rH  fradolmli :  Sittto  is  from  the  Latin  sm6/iii. 
Dr,  Moore  {Sliuiifs  in  Dante,  ii,  pp.  156-158)  writes  as  follows : 
"  In  II.  22-24  is  enounced  the  central  principle  of  this  threefold 
division  [i.e.  the  tre  cerchicUi].  It  is  founded  in  the  first  place 
on  the  broad  distinction  between  crimes  effected  by  violence 
and  those  effected  hy  fraud  :  the  latter  being  much  worse, 
since  it  is  due  to  a  perversion  of  Man's  peculiar  gift  of  Reason, 
and  is  consequently  more  displeasing  to  God.  .  .  .  But  ...  let 
us  inquire   as  to  the  source  from   which   Dante   derived   the 
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Of  every  vice  that  incurs  hatred  in  Heaven,  the 
object  aimed  at  is  injustice  (to  some  one},  and 
every  such  object  either  by  Violence  or  Fraud 
aggrieveth  otherK.  But  since  Fraud  is  an  evil- 
doing  peculiar  to  Man,  it  more  displeaseth  God; 
and  therefore  the  Fraudulent  are  placed  in  the 
lower  grade,  and  greater  affliction  assaileth  them. 

Gelli  points  out  that  the  reason  of  Fraud  being 
a  sin  so  peculiar  to  Man  is  that  it  is  an  operation 
which  never  shows  itself  as  what  it  really  is,  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  always,  white  wishing  to  wreak  evil, 
assumes  the  garb  of  wanting  to  do  good,  and  there- 
principle  already  enunciated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
comes  direct  from  Cicero  .  .  .  Di  Ojficih,  a  work  very  often 
quoted  by  Dante.  .  .  .  Book  i  of  the  De  OfficHs  waa  especially 
familiar  to  him,  and  the  chapters  xt-ilv,  most  of  all.  Now  in 
chapter  xiii  we  find  the  following  passage,  some  of  the  very 
words  of  which  are  almost  reproduced  here  by  Dante  ;  'Quum 
aulem  duobus  modia,  id  est,  aut  vi  aut  fraude.  fiat  iniuria  ; 
fraus  quasi  vulpcculae,  vis  leonis  videtur;  utrumque  homine 
alienissimum,  sed  fraus  odio  digna  maiore.'  Note  the  follow- 
ing especially  (II.  22-26)  :^ 

'  D'  ogni  malizia  ch'  01/1*0  in  cielo  acquista, 

Ingiiiria  i  ilfine,  ed  ogni  fin  cotale 

O  con/ofiji  o  con  frodi  altrui  contriata. 
Ma  perchi  frode  i  dell'  uom  propria  male, 

Viii  spiiice  a  Dio.' 
And  even  the  contrast  of  the  lion  and  the  fox,  which  Is  omitted 
here,  is  found  in  another  passage  of  Dante,  where  he  puts 
these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Guido  da  Montefeltro  :^ 
T  opere  mie 

Non  furon  Uonini,  ma  di  volpe.' 
Wc  unhesitatingly  mainlain  then  that  Dante  derived  this  first 
fundamental  principle  of  his  Classification  of  Sins  from  Cicero, 
and  that  it  is  applied  by  him  to  mark  out  the  divisions  and  re- 
lations of  thoi^c  sins  only  thai  are  punished  by  the  busso  In- 
ferno. If  he  does  not  acknowledge  directly  the  source  of  this 
distinction,  as  he  does  when  he  borrows  from  Aristotle  a  little 
later,  it  is  probably  because  the  authority  of  Cicero  would  not 
carry  any  special  weight  on  such  a  subject,  whcreaii  that  ol 
Aristotle  was  for  Dante  almost  as  final  as  a  pronouncement 
of  Scripture." 
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fore  it  can  only  be   used  by  Man,  who  having  the 
advantage  of  Reason,  can  by  it  craftily  conceal  his 
purposes,  and  however   evil   they  may  be,  can  veil 
them   under  a  semblance  of  good.     On  the  other 
hand,   animals   having   no    intelligence   but   that   of 
the  senses,  are  not  able  to  conceal  their  intentions 
in   the   sa?ne   manner.     Gelli  does  not   reckon  as  a 
fraud  the  n«c  practised  by  the  cuttle-fish  of  emitting 
a  black  liquid  which  by  troubling  the  water  makes 
the  fish  invisible  to  its  natural  foes,  for  that  is  only 
the  power  of  defence  which  Nature  has  given  it  as 
an  instinct.     Nor  is  fraud  the  craft  used  by  the  crab, 
who  introduces  a  small  stone  between  the  two  valves 
of  the  half-opened  oyster,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  in 
his  nippers,  and   pull    the   oyster  out.     It    is   only 
natural  instinct.     In  the  same  way  one  cannot  call 
Art  the  knowledge  of  the  swallows  in  building  their 
nests  with  such  marvellous  precision,  and  all  exactly 
alike.     Therefore,    since    Man    is   inferior   to   many 
animals  in  strength,  whereas  none  of  them  can  rival 
him  in  fraud,  nor  even  have  the  knowledge  nor  the 
power   to   imitate   him,   it   may  be   concluded    that 
fraud  is  peculiar  to  Man,  and  is  consequently  more 
y    displeasing   to  God    than    violence.     For   God   has 
/       given    to   Man   his  ml£llect_aDd__r  e  a  son  i  n  g  powers 
\      in-order  that   he   may  surpass   and  excel  all  other 
J      animals  in  perfection,  and  if  Man  makes  use  of  his 
L^     speech   and  his  reason   for  purposes  of  fraud^  iTis 
j     greatly  displeasing  to  God   that   he   shouM'use,  to 
I  I     the   offence   and  detriment    of   himself  and  others, 

I  I     such   noble  powers   given   to   him   for  the" 

^^         ^^f  doing  good. 
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Virgil  having  now  briefly  touched  upon  Fraud,  to 
the  varieties  of  which  and  their  respective  punish- 
ments, he  will  return  later,  goes  on  to  explain  in 
detail  the  different  kinds  of  Violence  punished  in 
the  respective  subdivisions  of  the  next  Circle  into 
which  they  are  descending. 

De'  violenti  il  primo  *  cerchio  ft  tutto  : 
Ma  perch6  ai  fa  forza  a  tre  persone, 
In  tre  girom  &  distinto  e  coatrutto.  30 

A  Dio,  a  si,  al  prossimo  si  puone  t 

Par  forza,  dico  in  loro  cd  in  lor  cose, 
Came  udirai  con  aperta  ragione.  | 


*  i\  prima  cerchio  :  This  means  the  first  of  the  three  leaser 
circles  (archictti)  jusl  mentioned,  which  are  but  subdivisiona 
of  the  Seventh  Circle  (of  Violence)  into  which  the  Poets  are 
about  to  descend.  KoBsetii  in  his  Cominentary  says  of  il  that 
it  ia  a  single  Circle,  divided  into  three  portiona,  all  of  which 
are  on  the  aame  level ;  and  these  are  three  circular  concenlric 
areas,  one  within  the  other;  in  such  manner  thai  Ihe  first 
begirda  the  second,  and  the  second  the  third,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  (he  three. 

+  pHont :  From  the  verb  poUre,  a  prolongation  of  pm  that  is 
still  in  common  use  in  Tuscany  like  ene  for  ei,  hate  for  hae, 
jam  (or  fat,  vaiic  for  va/,  forms  more  generally  known  as  puu, 
i,  ha,  fa,  va.  I'uonc  (says  Nannucci,  .^hii/.  Crit.  p.  G41)  is  really 
po€  with  the  »  interpolated.  Wc  find  an  instance  of  piiont  in 
the  Rima  of  I'ra  Guittone  (see  Nannucci,  Maiiuak,  vol.  i,  p. 

175);— 

"  Amore,  or  mira  s   hone 
Kagion  che  doler  dia, 
Ch'  alia  tua  aignoria 
Caper  quasi  uom  non  puonc,  etc. 


E  me  che  di  gran  voglia 

Tuo  aervidor  mi  fone. 

Pur  sdegni,  onde  raorrone." 
In  a  note  on  hont  Nannucci  eays  :  "  Ho,  come  appresso  puone, 
foHi,  morront.     E  stanno  per  hue,  piioi,  fee,  morruc,  interposta  U 
n  per  istraacico  \draii.'!ing\  di  pronunzia." 

[  ragiont  for  ragionamcnio,  "  argument,  demon  strati  on." 
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The  first  Circle  (of  ihe  three  lielow)  is  wholly 
given  up  to  the  Violent :  but  as  Violence  can  be 
wrought  against  three  persons,  it  (the  Circle)  is 
parcelled  out  and  constructed  in  three  Rounds. 
Against  God,  against  oneself,  and  against  one's 
neighbour  can  Violence  be  wrought,  I  mean 
against  them  and  against  their  property,  as  thou 
shall  hear  by  clear  demonstration. 

Benvenuto  desires  his  readers  to  understand  and 
to  mark  well  that  the  above-mentioned  three-fold 
Violence  can  be  done  in  two  ways  (praedicta  triplex 
violcntia  potal  fieri  duplkikr),  namely,  against  the 
person,  and  against  property. 

The  First  Round  or  Subdivision  of  the  Circle  of 
the  Violent  and  its  inmates  is  next  described. 

Morte  per  for/a  e  ferute  *  dogijose 

Nelprossimo  si  danno,  c  ncl  buo  avere  35 

Ruine,  incendi  e  toilette  t  dannose : 

*ftrHtt:  Compare  Inf.  i,  107,  108:  — 

"  Per  cui  inori  la  vergine  Cammilla, 
Eurialo,  e  Turno,  e  Niao  di  /erute." 
Ferule  is  an  obsolete  form  for  /tfilc,  from  Jeruln  past  participle 
al  the  archaic  verbjcrtre,  equivalent  to/trire. 

+  tollellc  :  Compare  Par.  v,  33,  33  ;^ 

"Se  credi  bene  oaar  quel  ch'  hai  offerto, 
Di  mal  toUetto  vuoi  far  buon  lavoro." 
The  Anonimo  Fivrenlino  explains  toilette  tluiinose  :  "  ruberie  con 
danno  ct  vergogna  del  prossimo."  Bolh  Gclli  and  Scartazzini 
give  the  same  interpretation,  "  ruberie  e  rapine,"  and  the 
former  says  that  Ihe  word  was  in  constant  use  in  the  time  of 
Dante,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Villani.  Hoth  Itlanc  and  Potetio 
agree  than  lolUtte  dannose  is  the  same  as  the  mediieval  expres- 
sions mattolettum,  niaUtolkltum,  malttalla,  and  nialetota,  whence 
also  comes  the  Old  French  mal'tott,  from  tutttre  to  rob,  and 
signifying  extraordinary  imposts,  extortionate  taxation,  un- 
just and  ruinous  burdens.  Some  read  colletle,  "collections." 
Scartazzini  remarks  that  both  cotkttc  and  tutUtIt  mean  "  tribute, 
impost,"  or  even  a  public  loan,  and  that  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  the  two,  it  would  be  that  lolUlle  is  derived 
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Onde  omicide  *  e  ciascun  che  mal  fiere, 
Guaslatori  c  predon,  tutti  tormenta 
Lo  giron  primo  +  per  diverse  schiere. 


from  the  Celtic  Tatt  =  "imposition,  public  burden,"  and  that 
colUttr  would  be  a  public  loan  or  tax  that  had  lo  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  collectors,  especially  in  time  of  war.  But 
Scarlaizini  thinks  the  context  shows  clearly  thai  the  right 
reading  is  lollttU,  and  that  it  signifies  robbery,  or  rapine,  and 
not  a  public  burden.  If  the  omUtdt  in  1.  .17  are  those  who  in  I. 
34  mutU  per  jorza  ml  proaimn  danno  ;  if  those  who  in  I.  37  mal 
j5(dono  arc  the  same  that  in  X.^JcrHttiiogHosenelpronimu  danno; 
if  the  guastatori  of  1,  38  are  the  same  as  those  who  do  violence 
to  their  neighbour's  goods  with  ruine  and  incendi  in  1.  36  ;  then 
those  who  do  violence  to  their  neighbour's  goods  with  tollclU 
dannosi  in  I.  36,  must  of  necessity  be  the  predon  of  I.  38  who 
are  punished  in  the  first  girone.  Now  these  pudoni,  adds 
Scartazzini,  are  the  very  persons  alluded  to  in  In/,  xii,  138, 
che  feccro  giicrra  alU  strode,  in  fact,  freebooters.  Gelli  follows 
the  same  line  of  argument.  Benvenuto  says  it  is  violent 
extortion  and  rapine. 

*  omicide  .*  This  is  the  plural  o{  omicida  like  eraiarclic  (Inf.  ix, 
127}  from  eresiarca ;  idolatre  {Inf.  xix,  113)  from  idolaira ;  pirate 
{Inf.  xiviii,  83)  from  piralu.  Nannucci  {Teorica  de'  Numi,  p.  284 
et  seq.)  says  that  in  the  early  limes  of  the  Italian  language  the 
singulars  and  plurals  of  masculine  nouns  ol  all  the  declensions 
were  formed  from  Ihe  Latin  ablative  singular,  and  from  the 
nominative  plural  ;  e.g.  from  the  Latin  proplietd,  bypocritii,  were 
derived  ihe  Italian  il  pro/eta,  I'  ipocrita  ;  and  from  Ihe  Latin 
prophelac,  hypocrilae,  the  Italian  i  pro/etc,  gP  ipocrik.  Nannucci 
gives  many  pages  of  illustrations  of  these  early  forms,  for  which 
modern  use  substitutes  i  profiti,  gP  ipocrifi,  etc.  Replying  to 
a  critic,  Ihe  Padre  di  Costanzo,  who  contended  that  in  this 
passage  omicide  is  the  nominative  singular,  and  that  the  sense 
would  seem  to  require  it,  Nannucci  replies  very  decisively  i 
"Osserveremo  che  il  scnso  di  Uanle  esigc  al  contrario  il 
plurale  di  oHikida,  avendo  nominati  nel  medesimo  numero 
anche  gli  altri,  guailalori  e  pmloni,  e  che  il  dascun  che  malficrt 
i  anch'esso  p]urale,comprendendola  voce  ciascuno  pii^  persone. 
per  cui  si  trova  accompagnalo  sovenle  col  verbo  in  plurale. 
Some  read  omicidi,  but  as  Scartazzini  points  out,  this  is  but 
a  correction  of  some  scribe  who  was  ignorant  of  the  early 
language. 

t  liiiti  tormenta  lo  giron  prima  :   By  tutti  is  meant  the  homi- 
cides, unjust  smiters,  spoilers  and  robbers,  and  «ure  enough 
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Death  by  Violence,  and  grievous  wounds  are  per- 
petrated against  (the  person  of)  one's  neighbour  ; 
and  against  his  substance  destructions,  arsons,  and 
rapacious  exactions.  Hence  homicides,  and  every 
one  who  smites  unjustly,  spoilers  and  robbers,  all 
of  these  does  the  First  Round  torment  in  separate 
bands. 

The  next  point  touched  upon  is  the  Second  Round 
or  Subdivision  of  the  Seventh  Circle,  in  which  are 
the  Violent  against  themselves  and  their  own  goods. 


Puole  uomo  avere  in  sf  man  violenta  • 
B  ne'  suoi  beni  ;  e  per6  nel  sccondo 
Giron  convien  che  senza  pro  si  penta 

Qualunque  priva  s&  del  vostro  mondo, 
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in  the  first  Round  Dante  finds  Alexander,  Dionysius,  Enzclino 
da  Romano,  Obiizo  II  of  Esie.  Guy  de  Montfort,  who  were  all 
homicides  and  unjust  smitera;  Attila  and  Pyrrhus,  destroyers 
of  cities  and  devastators  of  countries  {guastatori) ;  Sextus 
Pompeius,  a  corsair  on  the  seas,  and  Rinieri  da  Corneto  and 
Rinieri  de'  Pazzi,  robbers  by  land  { predoni).  These,  it  must 
i)e  remembered,  all  committed  robbery  with  violence,  and  were 
not  lield  by  Dante  in  such  low  esteem  as  mere  thieves,  whose 
despicable  condition  he  portrays  much  lower  down  in  Hell 
in  Mukholge. 

*  in  si  man  vintenta  e  ne'  suiii  b(ni :  The  Suicides  are  referred  to 
by  111  si,  such  as  Pier  delle  Vigne,  and  Rocco  de'  Mo:!«i,  in  the 
Second  Round  {Inf.  xiii) ;  and  the  Squanderers  of  their  wealth 
by  nt'  siwi  btiii,  such  as  Lano  da  Siena  and  Giacomo  da 
San-t'  Andrea.  Dr.  Moore  (Sludks  m  DanU  i,  p.  95)  writes; 
"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  some  minor  points 
in  Dante's  classitication  of  sins,  and  especially  some  arrange- 
ments which  seem  to  us  surprising  or  anomalous,  which  arc 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  Aristotle.  Thus  the 
strange  combination  in  their  punishment  of  Suicides  and 
Spendthrifts  [I  call  them  Squanderers]  in  Inf.  xi,  43,  44, 
and  xiii,  is  surely  suggested  by  a  recollection  of  Nic.  Eth. 
iv,  I.  5  -  '  ^ot'i  bi  anuKua  tis  avTov  €ii'ai  nai  rj  r^c  oiiaiat 
^tdapd,    iai  roO   C^v   hiii   roiniiiif   oftoc'  " 


Canto  XI.  Readings  on  the  hiferno. 

Biscazza  *  e  fonde  la  sua  facultade,  t 
E  piange  li  dove  esser  dee  giocondo. 
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Man  can  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself  and 
upon  his  possessions  :  and  therefore  in  the  Second 
Round  has  to  repent  without  avail  {i.e.  without 
hope  of  redemption)  whosoever  deprives  himself 
of  )'our  world  {namely,  the  Suicide),  whosoever 
gambles  and  dissipates  his  property,  and  weeps 
there  where  he  ought  to  be  cheerful. 

This  means  that  possessions,  which  ought  to  be 
a  source  of  joy.  and,  if  rightly  employed,  a  means 
of  attaining  everlasting  happiness,  when  misused, 
are  the  cause  of  perpetual  grief  and  trouble. 

Scartazzini  points  out  the  diEFerence  between  those 


*  Biscaxta  is,  literally,  "  gambles  at  the  hiscatxa"  also  termed 
bisca,  a  plffce  where  hazard  was  publicly  played.  Gelli  draws 
a  marked  distinction  between  biiratUrii,  where  he  sayit  any 
one  who  liked  might  go,  whether  ignorant  of  the  game,  or 
unknown  to  the  players;  but  he  says  that  bisansii  in  "our" 
(i,(.  the  Tuscan)  language  is  a  place  where  play  goes  on,  hut 
not  so  publicly  as  in  the  bartilUric  ;  and  to  the  bhclu  there  go 
only  those  who  are  known,  and  who  are  experienced  players  ; 
they  moreover  go  there  with  a  certain  regard  to  decorum  and 
respect,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  bariilUrit.  Gelli  says 
some  people  find  fault  with  Dante  for  writing  (piirniiH  c/u/nfc 
inslead  of  the  simpler  words  consunia  e  iper.k,  but  they  arc 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  beauties  of  the  Tuscan  diction,  and 
do  not  understand  the  art  and  the  force  of  the  words  which 
Dante  so  well  understood  himself.  Gelli  is  very  severe  upon 
certain  Commentators,  especially  Bembo,  for  attemplin^,  "in 
a  language  which  was  not  his  native  tongue,"  to  criticize 
Dante,  a  born  Tuscan.  The  Gran  D'nioiiario  quotes  the 
following  from  the  Italian  Translation  of  Seneca.  De  Dtntficiis, 
by  Varchi,  7,  15:  "II  quale  quei  danari,  che  aveva  tolto  in 
prestanza,  s'  avesse  biscazzali,  e  mandati  male." 

f/acHlliule  :  Riches,  income,  substance.  hoI  faculties,  as  wb 
understand  them.  Compare  Boccaccio.  Dtcani,  Giorn.  iii, 
Nov.   10:  ■' Avendo  in  cortesia  tutte  le  sue  facoiti  spcse." 
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dissipators  of  their  wealth  who  gamble  it  away 
bndily,  and  the  Prodigals  in  the  Fourth  Circle, 
whose  sin  is  that  of  spending  their  money  badly 
{Inf.  vii.  58). 

The  Third  Round  or  Subdivision  of  the  Seventh 
Circle  comes  next.  In  it  is  punished  the  third  kind 
of  Violence,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  third  kind  is  in  itself  threefold,  and  is 
subdivided  into  : — 

{«)  Violence  against  God  ; 

(6)  Violence  against  Nature  ;  and 

(c)  Violence  against  Art. 

Puossi  far  forza  nella  Deitade, 

Col  cor  negando  *  e  bestemmiando  quella, 
E  spregiando  naturat  c  sua  bontade: 

E  perd  lo  minor  giron  tiuggella  % 


*  Co/ mr  M,5'rt»do  [la  Deitftde] :  Compare  Pju/m  xiv,  i:  "The 
(ool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  Psalm  liii,  i, 
opens  with  the  same  words. 

t  spregiando  Natiira  e  sua  bunlade  ;  It  is  evident  from  I.  95 
that  the  bounty  here  referred  to  is  God's,  not  Nature's;  sec 
II.  94-96  :— 

"'Ancora  un  poco  indietro  ti  rivolvi,' 

Diss'  io,  'la  dove  di'  che  usura  offcnde 
La  divina  bontade,  e  il  groppo  Kolvi." '' 

I  sucgMi :  Compare  Rev.  xiv,  y,  10:  "If  any  man  worship 
the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  the  mark  in  his  forehead, 
or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  (he  wrath 
of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of 
his  indignation;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone in  the  presence  of  the  hoiy  angels,  and  in  the  prestnce 
of  the  Lamb." 
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Del  segno*  auo  Sodomat  e  Caoraa, {  50 

E  chi.  spregiando  Dio,  col  cor  favella. 

Violence  can  be  committed  against  the  Deity,  by 
denying  and  blaspheming  Him  in  the  heart,  and 
by  despising  Nature  (/,«.  by  committing  unnatural 
crimes),  and  God's  bounty  (by  practising  Usury), 
And  therefore  the  smallest  (because  the  innermost) 
Round   stamps  with   its   seal   both   Sodom  and 


*Del  itgnosna:  By  these  words  Dante  means  the  rain  o( 
fire  which  falls  on  the  sinners  in  the  Third  Girunc,  as  will  be 
seen  in  Cantos  xiv,  and  xv. 

^  SuduHta  :  By  Sodom  every  kind  of  olTcncc  against  Nature 
is  meant ;  and  as  Cahors  in  the  time  of  Dante  was  ill-famed 
for  usurers,  we  are  to  understand  this  hnina  as  meaning  that 
in  the  innermost  Round  are  punished  Unnatural  Crimes,  tjsury, 
and  Blasphemy.  Gelli  observes  that  both  Nature  and  Art 
proceed  from  God  and  that  Art  is  said  by  Dante  (1.  105)  to  be 
as  it  were  God's  grandchild.  I  cannot  omit  quoting  what  he 
goes  on  to  say,  but  do  so  in  the  original :  "  Contro  a  le  quali 
due  cose  dice  il  Poeta  che  si  puo  usar  vioknza  in  quo^ti  modi : 
contro  a  la  Natura,  con  impedire  la  generazione  umana,  sfo- 
gando  quel  prurito  delle  carne,  ch'  ella  ha  dato  all'  uomo 
perch'  ei  dia  opera  a  cssa  genera^ione,  in  modi  ch'  el  non  ne 
abbia  a  seguilar  tal  effetto;  e  contra  a  I'  arte,  cercando  dj 
acquistare  avere,  di  accrescerlo  con  modi  contrarii  a  essa 
natura,  come  voler  far  multiplicar  per  lor  stesse  quelle  cose 
che  non  posson  farlo,  come  fanno  gli  usurai  i  danari." 

t  Caorsa  :  Ducange  (Glossaritim  Mediae  et  Infimae  Latinitatts, 
Paris,  1842)  quotes  an  edict  of  St.  Louis  in  January,  1268, 
against  the  usurers  of  Cahors;  another  of  Philippe  U  Ilardi 
to  the  same  effect;  and  a  third  iSiatuta  BtcUsiae  Meldemh, 
arm.  circ.  1546,  inter  Iintrum.  Hiil.  Mtld,  torn.  ii.  p.  492): 
"lohibentes  ne  quis  in  domibus,  vel  in  locis,  aut  in  lerris 
Ecclesiarum  Lombardos,  aut  alios  advenas,  qui  vulgariter 
Caorcini  dicuntur,  usurarios  manifeste  receptare  praesumat." 
Ducan^e  also  gives  the  following  quotation  from  Guignevil 
{Percgrtnatio  humaitne  gentii,  MS.)  ubi  de  Concupisccntia: — 
"  Li  Sathanas  m'  i  engenra, 

Et  de  illume  il  m'  aporla 

A  Chaourse.  oil  on  me  nciurri. 

DonI  Chaoursiire  dile  sui: 

Aucun  me  nomment  convoitisc." 
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CahoTS,  and  all  such  as  speak  disdainfully  of  God 
in  their  hearts. 

Having  now  explained  the  first  of  the  two  classes 
of  sins  by  which  Man  can  do  wrong  to  his  neighbour, 
namely  Violence,  Virgil  passes  on  to  the  second 
great  class,  which  is  Fraud.  Now  Fraud  is  again 
subdivided  into  («)  Ordinary  Fraud,  where  no  trust 
has  been  given  ;  and  (i)  Aggravated  Fraud,  where 
trust  has  been  given. 

Benvenuto  observes  of  the  first  of  these,  that  it  is  of 
a  general  kind,  which  bursts  the  ordinary  bond  of 
Nature ;  that  every  man  is  naturally  a  friend  to  his 
fellow,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  them  to  do  unto  us,  and  so  keep 
faith  with  eveiy  one.  But  the  second  kind  of  Frami 
is  that  which  violates  any  special  tie,  as  for  instance, 
he  who  commits  fraud  against  his  master,  his  parents, 
his  neighbour,  his  friend,  or  his  comrade ;  in  this 
way  the  second  kind  of  Fraud  is  far  worse,  and 
therefore  traitors  are  punished  in  the  very  bottom 
of  Hell. 

We  shall  find  that  Ordinary  Fraud  (a)  is  punished 
in  Circle  VIll,  which  is  called  Malcbolgc,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  ten  separate  Boige,  or  pits  (lit.  wallets). 
It  is  dealt  with  in  Cantos  xviii  to  xxx,  inclusive. 

Aggravated  Fraud  (6)  is  punished  in  Circle  IX, 
wherein  are  four  different  classes  of  Traitors.  This 
Circle  is  described  in  Cantos  xxxi  to  xxxiv,  inclusive. 

La  frode,  ond'  ogni  coEcienza  £  morsa,* 


*morsa :  Tommasio  thinks  this  either  means  that  Fraud  is 
so  great  a   crime   thai   even   the   most  obdurate  consciences 


Canto  Xr.  Readings  on  the  In/crno. 

Vub  V  uomo  usare  in  cnlui  che  'n  lui  lida, 
Ed  in  (juci  L'hc  Rdanza  non  imborsH.* 
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Fraud,  for  which  every  conscience  is  gnawed  (with 
remorse),  Man  can  practise  against  him  who  con- 
fides in  him,  and  againsi  him  who  reposes  {lit. 
imburses)  no  confidence. 

Virgil  now  describes  Ordinary  Fraud  {a),  stating 
what  classes  of  sinners  come  under  this  category, 
and  where  they  are  punished.  This  fraud  was  the 
last  mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  lines,  and  it  is 
therefore  spoken  of  as  the  latter  kind  of  the  two 
{modo  di  retro). 


Queato  modo  di  retro  +  par  che  uceida 
Pur  lo  vinco  d'  amor  che  fa  natura ; 
Onde  nc!  cerchio  secondo  s'  annida 

Ipocrisia,  luslnghe  c  chi  aftattura, 
FalsitJ),  ladroneccio  c  simonia, 
Ruffian,  baratti  e  Bimile  lordura.  \ 
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feel  remorse  for  having  used  deceit;  or,  that  Virgil  is  wishing 
to  censure  Danlc's  conlemporaries  as  being  more  especially 
guilty  of  thai  particular  sin.  Compare  Rom.  ill,  ii,  13 :  "They 
arc  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  unpro- 
fitable ;  IhiTC  is  none  that  doeth  gimd,  no,  not  one.  Their 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with  (heir  tongues  Ihcy  have 
used  deceit." 

*imboria  :  This  is  put  figuratively  for  "accoglic  in  si." 
1  Qiuslu  inoilii  di  rtlto,  et  seq. :  Compare  Conv.  i,  12,  II,  77-81 : 
"  Vedemo   che  ...  la    ingiuslizia   massimamcnte    k   odiata ; 
siccome  tradimento.  inf^ratitudine,  falsitfi,  furto,  rapina,  inganno 
c  toro  simili.     Li  quali  Hono  tanto  inumani  peccati,  che,"  etc, 

\t  simile  hfdurii  :  Gclli  calls  attention  to  (be  fact  that  of 
the  ten  different  species  of  Ordinary  Fraud  punished  in  the 
Eifjhlh  Circle  (Miiletiolgej,  only  eighl  are  enumerated  here, 
while  two  classea  of  sinners  must  be  understood  to  come  under 
the  geneial  category  of  r  siniilc  lordurii,  and  these  arc,   Dis- 
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This  last  mode  {i.e.  Fraud  that  has  not  violated 
trust)  seems  merely  to  destroy  the  link  of  affection 
that  Nature  forms ;  wherefore  in  the  Second 
Circle  (of  the  City  of  Dis— the  Eighth  of  Hell) 
are  nested  Hypocrisy,  Flattery,  and  who  deals  in 
Sorcery,  Falsehood,  Robbery  and  Simony,  Panders, 
Barrators,  and  such-like  filth. 

The  description  of  the  chastisement  of  those  guilty 
of  Aggravated  Fraud  where  trust  has  been  betrayed 
(6),  concludes  Virgil's  long  explanation  of  the  plan 
of  Lower  Hell,  the  distribution  of  its  various  parts, 
and  the  classification  of  the  sins  punished  in  them. 

Per  r  altro  modo  quel!'  amor  •  s'  obblia 

Che  fa  natura,  e  quel  ch'  &  poi  aggiunto, 
Di  che  la  fede  t  spezial  si  cria  : 

Onde  nel  cerchio  minore,  ov'  i  il  punto  I 


seminators  of  Discord  (Inf.  xxviii)  and  Fraudulent  Counsellors 

(III/.  Kxvii).    The  other  eight  classes  arc  ; — 


Hypocrites  .  Inf.  xxiii. 

Flatterers  .  Iiif.  xviii. 

Sorcerers  .  .  Inf.  xx. 

Falsifiers  .  .  Inf.  xxin,  xsx. 

Thieves  .  .  Inf.  xxiv,  xxv, 

Simociisis  .  .  Inf.  xix. 

,     Panders  .  In/.  xv'iU. 

.     Traffickers  in  I'ublic 

ORices  .  .  /«/.  xxl,  xxH. 

che /a  riatura  :  Mr.  Carpenter  Garnier  in 
his  graceful  translation  of  the  Infrrno  puis  this  sentence,  I 
think,  very  lucidly:  "one  forgets  that  love  which  nature 
creates,  and  also  that  which  is  afterwards  added  thereto  and 
created  thereby,  namely,  special  confidence." 

t/ti/e  sptziiil :  "  cioe  la  singulare  e  interaconfidenia  che  I'  uno 
uamo  prende  dell'  altro,  per  singulare  amicizia  congiuntogli." 
(Boccaccio). 

{  il  puiilo  dell'  univcrso  :  According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  cosmography,  the  Earth  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
and  hence  the  centre  of  the  Earth  was  the  CL-ntrc  both  of  the 


1.  ipocrisia 
II,  Lusinghe 
III.  Chi  affaltura 
IV.  Fn/si(4 
V.  Ladroneccin . 
VI.  Simoniu 
VII.  Ruffian 
VIII.  Baraiti 

^quiir  amor 
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Deir  univerao,  in  su  che  Dite  aiede,  65 

Qualunque  trade*  jn  elerno  e  consunto."— 

By  the  other  mode  (i .«,  Fraud  which  violates  trust) 
that  love  is  forgotten  which  Nature  begets,  as 
well  as  that  which  ia  afterwards  added,  from  which 
special  trust  is  created  :  wherefore  in  the  smallest 
Circle,  where  is  the  central-point  of  the  Universe, 
upon  which  is  seated  Dis  (i.e.  Lucifer),  whosoever 
betrays  is  consumed  to  all  eternity." 

By  the  smallest  Circle  must  be  understood,  not 
the  Third  Circle  of  the  City  of  Dis,  but  the  Ninth 
Circle  of  Hell. 


Earth  and  of  the  whole  of  (he  spheres  that  were  supposed  to 

encircle  it.  In  Par.  xxxiii,  22-^4,  St.  Bernard,  in  his  beautiful 
prayer  to  the  Virgin,  speaks  ol  Dante  as  having  come  from  the 
nL-lhermosl  depth  of  ihe  Universe  ; — 

''  Or  quebti,  chc  dall'  infima  lacuna 

Ueir  universo  infin  qui  ha  vedule 
Le  vite  spiritali  ad  una  ad  una,"  etc 

In  Ittf.  ii,  82-84  Hell  is  spoken  of  as  the  centre  (of  the 
Universe): — 

",  .  .  che  non  li  guardi 
Dello  acender  quaggiuso  in  questo  centro 
Dair  ampio  loco  ove  tornar  tu  ardi.'' 

In  Cnnv,  iii.  5,  II.  62-67  •  "  B^sta  alia  gente,  a  cui  parlo,  per  la 
sua  grande  auloritil  aapere,  che  questa  terra  c  flssa  e  mm  m 
gira,  e  the  essa  col  mare  ^  centro  del  ciclo.  Questo  cielo 
si  gira  Intorno  a  questo  centio  continuamenle. '  See  also 
Qunrs'iu  i/r  Ai/iia  cl  Terra,  g  iii,  11.  6-8  ;  "  Quum  centrum  lerrae 
sit  centrum  universi,  ut  ab  omnibus  confirmatur.'' 

*  Qualunqiic  trtidi: :  Compare  Virg.  Ain.  vi,  608-614 ; — 

"  Hie,  quibus  invisi  fratrcs,  duni  vila  manebat. 
PuUatusve  parens,  ct  fraus  innexa  clienti  ; 
Aui  qui  divitiis  soli  incubuerc  rcpertis, 
Nee  partem  posuerc  sula ;  quae  maxima  turba  est : 
Quique  ob  adulterium  caesi ;  quique  arma  sccuti 
Illcluai  poi;nam  exspectant." 
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Division  III. — Dante  has  listened  closely  to  Virgil's 
account  of  the  order  of  the  sins  in  Lower  Hell,  but 
there  are  two  points  which  are  not  clear  to  him,  and 
he  frankly  confesses  his  difficulty  tii  Virgil  about  the 
first  of  them  ;  namely,  why  are  not  all  the  sinners 
in  Hell  punished  inside  the  City  of  Dis  ?  What 
relation  does  this  classification  of  sins  which  Virgil 
has  just  announced  bear  to  the  sins  whose  punishment 
Dante  has  witnessed  in  the  Circles  of  Hell  already 
traversed  ?  Why  are  the  sinners  there  dealt  with 
differently  ?  (The  other  doubt  will  be  found  later 
in  II.  95  et  seq.). 

Ed  io  ; — "  Maestro,  assai  chiaro  procede 
La  tua  ragione,  ed  assai  ben  distingue 
Questo  baratro  c  il  popol  cbc  il  possicdc. 

Ma  dimmi  :  Quci  della  palude  pingue,  70 

Che  itiena  il  vtnto,  e  che  batte  la  pioggia, 
E  che  s'  incontran  con  si  asprc  lingue, 

Pcrchg  lion  denlro  dalla  citlk  roggia 
Son  ei  puniti,  se  Ulo  gli  ba  in  ira  ? 
E  se  non  yli  ha,  perch£  sono  a  lal  foggia  ?  "^   75 

And  I  :  "  Master,  thy  demonstration  works  out 
most  lucidly,  and  very  well  distinguishes  (the 
several  parts  of)  this  Abyss  and  the  people  that 
occupy  il.  But  tell  me  :  They  of  the  slimy  morass 
(i.e.  the  Wrathful  and  Sullen),  and  they  whom  the 
wind  bears  along  (the  Impure),  and  (they)  on 
whom  the  rain  beats  (the  Gluttonous),  and  (they) 
who  encounter  one  another  with  such  bitter 
tongues  (the  Misers  and  Prodigals),  why  are  they 
not  punished  in  the  fiery-red  city,  if  they  are  in 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  if  they  are  not,  why  are 
they  in  such  a  case." 

Dr.    Moore    {Sludies  in   Dante,   ii,   pp.    155,    156). 
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observes  that  this  pointed  question,  as  well  as  the 
marked  circumstances  of  resemblance  under  which 
the  schemes  in  the  Purgaiorio  (xvii)  and  Inferno  (xi) 
are  introduced,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
they  are  meant  to  occupy  a  corresponding  position, 
as  a  sort  of  "  official  "  statement  of  the  plan  adopted 
in  either  Cantka  respectively. 

Virgil  reproves  Dante  for  not  seeing  for  himself 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  that  he  proposes, 
and  he  asks  him  in  terms  of  disapproval,  why, 
when  he  has  been  used  hitherto  to  show  great 
acumen  in  enquiring  into  matters  of  difficulty,  he 
should  now  give  importance  to  merely  trivial  ques- 
tions. He  reminds  Dante  that  he  has  made  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  his  own  {tua  Etica),  by  master- 
ing its  intricacies,  and  in  them  he  will  find  his 
answer. 

Ed  egli  a  me  : — "  Perchi  lanto  delira,".— * 

DiHse,— "  lo  ingegno  luo  da  que!  che  suole  ? 
Ovver  la  mcntt  dove  allrove  mira  ? 

Non  li  rlinenibra  di  quelle  parole, 


* dclira :  Buti  explains  this;  "  Tanto  dclira,  cio£  escc  del 
Boico,  cioi,  si  svia."  The  Vvcabiilariii  dtlla  Crusca  says  dtlirare 
is  to  be  beside  oneself,  to  have  lost  the  thread  of  one's  ideas, 
to  be  frantic,  and  derives  the  word  from  Xi),»i»,  lo  be  foolish. 
Others  dtrivi;  it  Irom  lU  Urn,  lo  go  out  of  the  furrow,  lo  deviate 
from  a  straight  line,  to  be  deranged.  The  I'lifdiy/iiri'i  adds  ; 
"  Delirare  b  dal  soico  delta  verity  uscire,  come  cscc  lo  bue  del 
Goico,  quando  impazza,  e  non  c  obbcdiente  al  giogo."  Compare 
Tasso,  Ger.  Liber,  xiv,  at.  17; — 

"  H  bench'  or  lunge  il  giovane  dclira, 
E  vaneggia  nell'  ozio  c  nell'  amorc, 
Non  dubitar  per6,"  etc. 
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Colic  <]uai  la  tua  Etica  *  perlratta  t  So 

Le  tre  disposizion  che  il  cici  nun  vuole : 
Incontmcnza,  malizia  e  la.  matta 

Beatialitade  ?  J:  e  come  incontinenza 

*  la  tua  Etica  :  The  passage  here  referred  to  is  ArJBtotle's 
Nk.   Eth.   vii,    I,  (1145  a.    16):   "  Mito  3(  toith    Xnrr<o»,    aWrir 

nani'd.  atimoia,  fl^piiiT-ijt."  [After  what  has  alrcaity  ban  said,  Vt 
must  maki  anvlhcr  beginning,  and  stale,  tliat  then  are  tlirct 
fornii  uj  thingi  to  bi  avoided  in  morals — vice,  incontinence, 
brutislincss.)  Browne's  Tratislation.  Mr.  Butler  agrees  with 
Pliilalellies  in  lliinking  that  Bqitinrys  is  represented  by  the 
sins  of  the  Seventh  Circle,  some  of  which  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  (vii,  ^j  as  illustrations  of  his  use  of 
the  term.  Mr.  Tozer  notices  that  in  the  Latin  translation 
of  Aristotle  the  three  Aristotelian  terms  are  rendered  by 
incontinentia,  malitia,  and  bestialitas,  and  deduces  from  this 
that  maliiia  in  the  present  passage  is  used  in  a  different  sense 
from  what  il  is  in  I.  iz,  where  it  means  "wrong-dealing" 
generally  and  includts  violence.  See  an  admirable  article 
in  Dr.  Moore's  Studies  in  Dante,  i,  pp.  305  it  seq..  On  the  Trans- 
laliims  0/  Aristullc  used  by  Dante,  in  which  he  demonstrates 
that  Uante,  in  a  certain  passage  in  the  Convilo,  alludes  to  his 
having  compared  two  translations  of  Aristotle,  one  of  which 
he  calls  the  Neu/  Translation  (which  corresponds  with  what 
has  now  become  the  Antiqua  Translatio)  and  the  other  the  Old 
Translation,  which  corresponds  with  a  still  more  ancient  trans- 
lation from  the  Arabic  made  by  Michael  Scott.  The  JVck" 
Translativii  "corresponds  (see  p.  31S)  with  what  has  now 
become  the  '  Antiqua  Translatio,'  as  printed  in  the  works  of 
Aquinas,"  and  was  executed  for  him  direct  from  the  Greek, 
and  probably  employed  by  him.  Dr.  Moore  says  that  although 
there  may  have  been  other  translations  to  which  Dante  had 
access,  these  two  certainly  represent  the  two  families  of 
translations  which  are  here  distinguished. 

i  pertratla  :  From  the  Latin  pert  racial,  i.e.  "to  busy  or  occupy 
one's  self  with  anything,  lo  handle,  treat,  investigate,  or  study 
anything  in  a  well-considered  manner,  elaborately,  systemati- 
cally, at  great  length,  very  thoroughly,"  Gelli  particularly 
notices  that />c'''riilia  is  much  more  than  f  raff  a  ;  "cio^,  tralta 
molto  e  a  lungo." 

I  malta  beslialitadt  :  It  has  been  much  regretted  that  such 
an  expression  as  "  mad  beastliness,"  as  a  translation  of  the 
above  words,  should  be  found  in  a  work   by  a  distinguished 
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Men  Dio  offende  e  men  biasimo  accatta  ?* 
Sc  lu  riguardi  ben  quests  sentetiza, 

E  rechiti  alia  mente  chi  son  quelli 

Che  so  di  fuor  aoslengon  peniten/a, 
Tu  vedrai  ben  perchi  da  quesli  felli 

Sien  dipartiti,  e  pcrch£  men  crucciata 

English  Dant!al  known  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  works 

of  il  Matslro  di  toior  the  saimo.  I  dt>  not  Jind  "  beastliness  "  as 
the  rendering  ol  Biipttniis  in  Liddcll  and  Scolt'a  Greek  Lexicon, 
but  the  meanings  given  are  "  the  nature  of  a  beast,  savagencsa, 
brutality."  But  htslialitade  is  not  even  the  best  Italian 
rendering  of  "  beastliness,"  since  that  unpleasant  word  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  Italian  lordura,  kirdume,  iudicio,  siuiiriume, 
bruHura,  or  porclicria,  the  last  for  choice.  The  leading  idea 
in  beslia  and  its  compounds  is  stupidity,  brulishness.  A  man 
impatiently  blaming  himself  for  doing  a  stupid  thing,  will 
exclaim:  "Beslia!  meaning  "What  a  stupid  fool  1  am 
Compare  the  I'rench  adjective  belt,  'stupid."  It  is  worth 
while  to  notice  Boccaccio's  use  of  the  word  in  two  passages 
in  his  Ciimtnto.  The  first  is  at  p.  71  of  vol.  ii  ol  Milanesi's 
Edition  (Le/.  27),  when  he  applies  the  term  to  the  worship  of 
Fortune  as  a  Deity;  "  E  se  alcunc  genti  furono  che  intorno 
a  questa  beilialitii  peccassero,  i  Komani  piu  che  gli  altri  vi 
peccarono."  The  second  is  even  a  more  forcible  instance, 
where  Boccaccio,  speaking  of  Prodigality  (ibii^.  p.  loS)  says: 
■'stoltizia,  che  i  spezie  di  bestiality."  This  seems  to  be 
Dante's  sense  in  Par.  uvii,  67,  68  :^ 

"  Di  sua  bcstialitatc  il  suo  processo 
Farll  la  prova," 
though  here  again  the  same  error  occurs  in  the  work  mentioned 
above,  the  passage  being  rendered  "Of  their  beastliness  their 
proLedure    shall    make    proof  1 "      I     have    ventured    to    say 
"error,"  for  I   have   not  a  doubt   that    Dante  meant  "brutal 
stupidity."      Compare    Ciinv.    ii,   9,   1.    56:    "intra    tutte    le 
bestialitadi  qucUa  e  etultissima."  etc.,  which  Miss  Hillard  very 
properly  translates  :  "  of  all  idiocies,  that  is  the  moat  stupid. 
And  Colli',  iv,  14,  II.  105-1Q7;  "  risponder  si  vorrebbc  non  colic 
parole  ma  col  coltcllo  a  tanla  bestialitfi  \ "  which  Miss  Hillard 
renders :  "  one  would  like  to  answer,  not  with  words  but  with 
the  knife,  to  such  stupidity." 

*  men  hiasunu  atcatta  :  Compare  Ethics,  vii,  cap.  vi,  2 : — 
"*Eri  Trilv  <Pviriitati  fiiiWov  (rvYypatfirj  ilicQ^iiv&t'i^ upi^nrii't 

And  ibid,  7  '  ""HXnrTciF  At  StintuTjjt  ntwias- 
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La  divina  vcndclta*  gli  manelli." 


9<» 


And  he  lo  me  :  "  Why  wanders  thy  mind."  said 
he,  "  so  far  beyond  its  wont  ?  or  on  what  object 
elsewhere  is  thy  memory  looking  ?  Dost  thou 
not  remember  those  words  in  which  thy  Ethics 
elaborately  inve§tiga(e  the  three  dispositions  (of 
the  mind)  which  Heaven  allows  not  ?  Incon- 
tinence, Vice  and  insensate  Brutishness  ?  and  how 
Incontinence  less  ofiends  God,  and  incurs  less 
bl^me  ?  If  thou  ri^ihtly  rei;ardest  this  conclusion, 
and  callest  to  mind  what  those  are  who  (in  the 
Circles)  up  above  are  suffering  chastisement  out- 
side {this  city),  thou  wilt  well  discern  why  they 
are  separated  from  these  guilty  wretches  (in  the 
Circles  below),  and  why  Divine  Vengeance  strikes 
them  down  with  less  wrath." 

Dante,  having  had  a  full  reply  to  his  first  question, 
now  puts  before  Virgil  his  second  doubt,  as  to  why 
Usury  has  been  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the 
sins  of  Violence  against  God's  goodness  {spregiando 
,  .  ,  sua  bontaie,  L  48),  whereas  it  would  rather  seem 

*  vmdMa  :  Dr.  Moore  {Textual  Criliihm,  pp.  299,  300}  finds 
the  reading  vendetta  in  178  MSS.,  and  the  alternative  reading 
giiistiziu  in  60.  He  writes  as  follows:  "As  between  the 
readings  vtndetta  and  giuititia  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
with  any  confidence.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  vendetta 
has  a  more  natural  and  obvious  association  with  the  vindictive 
word  martelli,  but  this  is  clearly  a  tWLi-edged  argument.  So 
also  would  be  the  support  accorded  to  either  reading  by 
similar  pas.safie»  elsewhere,  since  ihcy  may  have  Kuggested 
Ihc  alteration.  ...  I  have  noticed  lour  or  6ve  passages  where 
variants  occur,  one  of  which  contains  a  word  or  expression 
signifying  vengeance,  and  the  other  embodies  some  milder 
idea,  such  as  punishment,  impl^'ing  in  short  a  substitution  of 
if<>Aci<'ir  for  Ti^tupui." 

/if-  ^1  38.     Enno  diivridli,  and  Bran  puniti. 

In/,  xxiv,  T 19,      Vendeilii,  fiiiislizia,  and  puttnzia  are  all  found. 

Par.  vii,  31.      VtHgiata  /usu,  and  piiiiila  fusse. 

I'ar.  xitvil,  57.      VcnJdIa,  ili/csii,  anif  giiidiiio  are  found. 
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to  Dante  that  it  is  a  sin  of  offending  one's  neighbour, 
He  asks  for  an  explanation  of  this. 

— "O  Sol*  che  sani  ogni  vista  turbata, 

Tu  mi  conletili  si,  quando  lu  solvi, 
Che,  non  men  ciie  saper,  dubbiar  m'  aggrata. 
Ancora  un  poco  indietro  ti  nvolvi," — 

Diss'  io, — "  \k  dove  di'+  che  usura  offende  95 

La  divlna  bontade,  e  11  groppo  solvi. "^ 

"O  Sun  (i.e.  Virgil)  Who  healest  every  clouded 
sight,  thou  so  contenteat  me  when  thou  solvest 
(my  doubts),  that  doubting  is  not  less  pleasing  to 
me  than   knowing.     Turn   back  yet  again  some- 


*0  Sol :  Compare  Inf.  i,  8i  :— 

"O  degli  altri  poeli  onore  e  lume,"  etc. 

'V\ie  Anoninio  Piorentiiw  says  (hat  as  the  natural  Sun  drives 
away  the  darkness  of  night,  and  dissipates  (he  clouds  and 
thick  mists,  so  Virgil  dissipates  in  Dante  the  blindness  of 
ignorance,  and  therefore  Dante  addresses  him  as  Sun.  Com- 
pare Virgil's  impassioned  apostrophe  to  the  Sun  in  Piirg.  xiii, 
16-11. 

t  W  dove  di',  etc. :  Dante  is  referring  to  Virgil's  words  in 
11,  46-48  :— 

"  Puossi  far  forza  nclla  Deilade, 

Col  cor  negando  e  bestemmiando  quella, 
E  spregiando  natura  e  sua  bontade." 
It  ia  to  these  which  he  now  begs  Virgil  to  turn  back  (iiuUcIro 
ti  rimlvi). 

Dr.  Moore  (Studies  in  Dante,  i,  p.  115)  remarks  that  the  "  strange 
collocation  of  Sodomites  and  Usurers  In  Inf.  xi,  49-51;  04* 
II t  (the  present  passage);  and  xvii.  43  et  sc^. ;  is  explicitly 
based  upon  a  itictiim  of  Arislollc  in  the  Physics  that  Art  follows 
Nature,  and  so  tho  inference  is  that  ihosc  who  olTend  against 
the  principles  of  one  offend  against  those  of  the  other,  and  thtis 
those  who  sin  against  God,  or  Nature  (the  child  of  God),  or 
Art  (the  child  of  Nature  1,  are  associated  in  their  punishment." 
There  are  two  passages  in  the  Physics  which,  it  is  generally 
thought,  are  alluded  to  here.  These  are  (1)  Phys.  11,  ii  (1940. 
31) ;  "t!iil)  Ttxi"!  /"i«'Tni  Till-  ^<jirii>,  it.T.^,"  or  (21  Phyf.  II,  vii 
(199  a.  15) :  ''tftnic  Hi  ^  rix"!  ra  nin  tVirtXti  iS  ^  ifiCais  divratii 
airipyairaaOiu,  ra  St  fit>t(!rat." 
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what,"  said  I.  "  to  where  thou  sayeat  that  Usury 
offends  Divine  Goodness,  and  solve  the  knotty 
point." 

Virgil's  reply  to  Dante's  wish  for  information  is 
amplified  and  well  explained  by  the  Ottimo  :  "  Virgil 
solves  the  proposed  question,  and  proceeds  in  this 
way :  Nature  takes  its  course  from  God,  therefore 
she  is  an  art  from  God,*  that  is.  His  natural  order 
and  procession :  and  that  which  proceeds  from 
Nature,  and  follows  it,  we  may  say  is  a  child  of 
Nature :  natural  Art  proceeds  from  Nature,  and 
follows  it  as  a  pupil  does  a  master;  so  that  this 
Art  is  nearly  a  grandchild  of  God.  And  from  these 
two,  namely,  from  Nature  and  Art,  man  must  take 
his  life  and  progress  in  it.  And  whereas  the  Usurer 
does  not  follow  Nature  or  natural  Art,  but  holds 
another  road  separate  from  this  one,  therefore  he 
despises  Nature,  the  daughter  of  God.  and  natural 
Art,  which  is  the  grand-daughter  of  God ;  and  places 
hope  in  other  things,  namely,  in  worldly  posses- j 
sions." 

— "  Filosotta," — mi  disse, — "  a  chi  la  intende, 

Nota  non  pure  in  una  sola  pane 

Come  natura  lo  suo  corso  prende 
Dal  divino  inletkito  e  da  sua  arte  ;  t  lOo 

E  BC  lu  ben  ia  tua  Fisica  (  note, 


•"Nature  is  the  art  of  God^lBrowne,  Riligio  MtJici,  pmit^ 
i,  Jxvi),     Compare  Seneca,  Dt  Btntficiis,  Lib,  iv,  cap.  7; — 

"Quid  coim  aliud  est  nalura  quam  Deus  et  divina  ratio?" 

tdai  Jivino  inUtlilto  t  Ja  sua  arti :  Compare  De  Mqh.  u  j,  1L 
16,  19:  ''ct  dcnii(ue  ullimua  [finis]  ad  quem  univcrsaliter  genus 
butnaniim  Dcus  aetcrnus  anc  sua,  quae  natura  est,  in  esse 
prorfucit." 

[  Jit  till  FisuM :  Virgil  is  here  referring  to  Dante's  aujaaint- 
«ncc  with  Aristotle's  treatise,  the  Pkysie^i.     Uuti  quotes  from 
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Tu  troverai  non  dope  molte  carte 
Che  r  arte  vostra  quella,  quanCo  puote, 
Segue,  come  il  maestro  fa  il  discente, 
Si  che  voslr'  arte  a  Dio  quasi  e  nipote.  105 

"  Philosophy,"  said  he  to  me,  "points  out,  not  in 
one  place  alone,  to  him  who  gives  heed  to  it,  how 
Nature  takes  her  course  from  the  Divine  Intellect 
and  from  its  art;  and  if  thou  notest  well  thy 
Physics,  thou  wilt  find  (after  searching)  not  many 
pages,  that  your  Art  follows  her  {i.e.  Nature)  as 
much  as  it  can,  even  as  the  pupil  does  his  master, 
so  that  your  Art  is,  as  it  were,  the  grand-child  of 
God. 

Up  to  this  point  Virgil  has  been  clearing  away 
the  doubts  in  Dante's  mind  by  Reason  and  by  the 
authority  of  philosophy  or  natural  science.  He  now 
passes  on  to  prove  his  statement  by  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Gelli  remarks  that  Virgil  having 
been  sent  by  Beatrice,  Sacred  Theology,  to  lift 
Dante  out  of  error,  takes  the  same  line  that  many 
theologians  do  who  are  versed  in  natural  science, 
namely,  of  proving  that  philosophy  is  in  all  respects 
in  perfect  conformity  with  theology.  Benvenuto  ob- 
serves that  the  words  which  Virgil  next  speaks  mean 
briefly  this,  that  Man  owes  his  being  to  Nature,  but 
his  well-being  to  Art  ;  and  that  God  first  said  to 
him:  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth  "  (Gen.  i,  28) ;  and  secondly  ;  "  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread  "  {Gen.  i\\,  19).  Mr. 
Tozer  says  that  this  implies  that  Man  should  get  his 
livelihood  by  artificial  means,  and  that  the  commands 


a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle  (PAjs.  Lib,  iii> :  "  Ara  imitatUT 
naturam  in  quantum  potest." 
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were  given  to  Adam  and   Eve,  in  wbom  mankind 
potentially  existed 

D*  qacste  due,  sc  ta  rcdii  a  mentc 
Lo  Gcnesi  dal  principio,  coDvicne 
PrcndcT  sua  \-ita  cd  avanzar  U  gcote.'*' 

B  pcrchi  r  Dsariere  altra  via  li«ac, 

Per  si  natura,t  e  per  la  sua  seguace  ito 

'  Disprcgia.  poichi  iit  altro  *  pon  la  spene. 


*  avamiar  la  gtnU :  ScatiMzzini,  earn  mcnting  on  these  wards, 
says  they  mean  that  pcnple  roust  nouri&h  themselves  and  in- 
crease their  worldly  goods  by  the  help  of  Nature,  and  also  by 
the  help  of  Art,  that  is,  by  agriculture.  manufacturEs,  com- 
merce, etc.  Bull  observes:  "E  !<  iu  raki  a  minU,  riduci  a 
tncmoria,  considcri  to  Grntsi  dul  nel  princifin  suo,  troverai  chc 
da  quisle  due,  c'loi  dalla  natura  e  dall'  arte  coni-Unt  la  gtnU 
\imai\a prtndir  c'lai  cheritavt  lasirn  tifii,  cio  che  gh  ^  neccssario 
alia  vita,  id  avaniar  the  si  avvantaggi  nei  terreni  acquisti." 
And  in  a  note  on  Z^  Gfnm,  Buti  adds :  "dove  si  pone  questa 
■cntenza :  'oportuit  ab  initio  saeculi  hutnanum  genus  sumerc 
vitam  et  excedere  unum  alittm  per  naturam  et  artcs,"  Lan- 
dino  having  also  quoted  the  above  words  as  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  GtntiU,  is  censured  by  Gclti,  who 
observes  that  while  it  is  not  possible  for  any  words  lo  express 
belter  the  meaning  of  Hante  in  the  passage  wf  are  discussing, 
at  a  matter  of  (act  these  words  do  not  occur  in  Genaii  at  afl, 
and  Gelli  thinks  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Lac- 
tantius.  There  must  be  here  then  a  slip,  either  of  Landino's 
pen,  or  of  his  memory;  of  Ihe  pen,  if  he  wrote  '^Genesis" 
by  mislake  instead  of  "Lactantius";  of  his  memory,  if  he 
thought  that  the  words  were  to  be  found  in  the  one,  whereas 
they  were  In  the  other. 

t  Per  ti  nulura  :  Tommas^u.  commenting  on  this  passage, 
remarks  that  the  scathinR  contempl  which  Dante  manifests 
for  the  Usurers  proves  what  is  recorded  in  Ihe  chronicles  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  immense  mischief  that  Usury 
was  doing  at  that  time. 

I  in  allro  pon  la  ipene :  Understand  by  this,  not  in  any  pro- 
cess either  of  Nature  or  of  Art.  but  in  the  unnatural  process 
of  making  money  breed  money,  as  Aristotle  puts  it  in  Pol.  i,  x, 
5  (li5^  b  7I!  *''t  ^  roKOt  yiVrrux  fof^ur^u  fu/iiiTfiaror  -  Jurrf 
fiAiirra  itapa  (fiiiaiy  nvroi  rtDV  \pjiitrmaiiii¥  t'oTm."     (Sec   Moore, 

Slifdies  in  Danlt,  ii,  p.  333), 
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From  these  two  (i.e.  Nature  and  Art) — ^if  thou 
recallest  to  thy  memory  Genesis  at  the  beginning 
^it  behooves  nmnkind  to  gain  their  livelihood  and 
increase  in  their  possessions.  But  whereas  the 
Usurer  takes  another  way,  he  despises  Nature 
(both)  for  herself,  and  for  her  follower  (Art), 
since  he  places  his  hope  in  something  else. 

Gary  remarks  on  the  above  passage :  "The  Usurer, 
trusting  in  the  produce  of  his  wealth  lent  out  on 
Usury,  despises  Nature  directly,  because  he  does 
not  avail  himself  of  her  means  for  maintaining  or 
enriching  himself;  and  indirectly,  because  he  does 
not  avail  himself  oi  the  means  which  Art,  the  fol- 
lower and  imitator  of  Nature,  would  afford  him  for 
the  same  purposes." 

We  must  remember  that  during  the  above  pro- 
longed conversation,  the  Poets  have  been  standing 
still  behind  the  lid  of  the  tomb  of  Pope  Anastasius, 
in  order  to  withdraw  themselves  a  little  from  the 
noxious  vapours  that  rise  from  the  depths  below, 
Virgil  will  not  delay  any  longer,  and  he  explains  to 
Dante  what  the  time  of  day  is  on  Earth.  In  the 
first  two  Caniiche  of  the  Divina  Commedia  the  refer- 
ences to  time  are  most  definite  and  precise.  We 
may  remember  that  we  considered  Dante  to  have 
entered  into  Hell  at  nightfall  on  Good  Friday, 
which  in  the  year  1300  was  on  the  8ih  of  April. 
The  two  Poets  approached  the  Styx  at  midnight 
{Inf.  vii,  98).  It  is  now  the  early  morning  of 
Saturday,  Easter  Even,  probably  about  4  a.m.,  and 
Virgil  defines  the  hour  by  a  description  of  move- 
ments  then   going   on   in    the   skies   above,   which 
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durinf;  the  Poets'  subterranean  journey,  are  of  course 
hidden  from  their  view. 

Ha  seguimi  oramai,  chi  il  gir  mi  piacc 

ChS  i  Peaci  guizzan  su  per  1'  orrizzonia, 
E  il  Carro  tutio  sopra  il  Coro  *  giace, 

E  il  balzo  via  \k  oltra  si  dismonta."—  1 15 

But  follow  me  now,  as  it  pleases  me  to  go  on  : 
for  the  Fishes  are  quivering  just  up  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  Wain  (of  Bootes,  i.e.  the  Great 
Bear)  lies  wholly  over  the  Caurus  [i.f.  the  North- 
West),  and  yonder  far  onwards  we  have  to  descend 
the  steep." 

Dr.  Moore  (Time  References  in  the  Divina  Commedia, 
London,  1887,  p.  43)  writes  of  the  Pisces  :  "  The 
rising  of  this  Constellation,  covering  of  course  several 
degrees  of  celestial  space,  commenced  about  3  a.m., 
and  ended  about  5  a.m.  We  may  suppose  therefore 
that  the  time  indicated  is  roughly  about  4  to  5  a.m. 
The  reference  in  the  next  line  to  Ursa  Major  lying 
right  upon  the  north-west  (tulto  sopra  il  Coro)  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  precisely  accurate  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  phenomenon.  [Carlyle  points  out 
that  the  Constellation  of  the  Fishes  is  that  which 


•1/  Coro:  Prof.  G.  Delia  Valle  {II  Senso  Geogrgfieo-Ashv- 

nomico  dei  Luoghi  delta  Divina  Commtdia,  Faenza.  ib6g)  savs 
that  il  Coro,  In  Latin  either  Caurus  or  Corus,  was  a  wind  that 
blew  from  between  the  North  and  West,  the  popular  name  for 
which  in  Italy  is  PnnrnU-Matslro.  When  the  sign  of  the  Pisces 
falls  upon  the  Eastern  horizon,  the  Wain  or  Great  Rear  lies 
precisely  in  ihe  direction  of  this  wind.  Delia  Valle  points  out 
that  there  is  usually  a  definite  meaning  in  every  word  Dante 
uses,  and  that  when  he  says  il  Carro  giace  tutto  sovra  il  Coro, 
he  means  that  the  centre  of  the  Constellation  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Caurus  ;  for  the  Wain  occupies  a  certain  expanse 
of  the  heavens,  and  if  Ci*  whole  0/  if  lies  over  the  North. West. 
its  centre  must  be  the  part  that  points  chiefly  in  that  direction. 
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immediately  precedes  that  of  Aries,  and  as  the  Sun 
was  in  Aries,  as  we  saw  in  Inf.  i,  the  time  Indicated 
here  would  be  some  two  hours  before  sunrise.] 
Antonelli  iStitdi  Speciali,  Firenze,  1871,  p.  86)  says 
that  when  the  Constellation  Pisces  is  rising  in  a 
north  latitude  of  32°,  Ursa  Major  will  be  tutto  in 
quel  lato,  1'  estrema  del  timone  distante  circa  40° 
del  Polo." 

The  two  Poets  are  now  supposed  to  move  forward, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Canto  we  shall  find 
them  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss*  leading 
down  to  the  Seventh  Circle. 


*This  abyss  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Great  Abyss 

described  in  Cantos  xvi,  and  xvii,  which  starting  from  the 
centre  of  the  innermost  Round  of  the  Circle  of  Violence  (Circle 
VII),  plunges  down  into  the  lower  depths  of  Hell,  and  is  so 
impracticable,  that  the  Poets  have  to  be  carried  down  by 
Geryon,  who  lands  Ihem  in  MiiUlmlge. 


END  OF  CANTO  XI. 


CC  2 
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CANTO  XII. 

THE  riRST  ROUND  Of  THE  SEVENTH  CIRCLE— THE 
MINOTAUR-THE  VIOLE>JT  AGAINST  THEIR  NEIGH- 
BOLIRS  —  THE  TYRANTS  —  THE  CENTAL'RS  —  CHIRON 
AND  NESSUS—EZZEUNG-DPIZZO  DA  ESTE— GUY  Oi 
MONTKMIT. 


1 

n  ^ 


In  the  last  Canto  we  saw  in  how  precise  and  definite 
a  manner  the  classification  of  sins  was  described  in"' 
those  Circles  of  Hell  which  are  inside  the  City  of 
Dis.     In  this  Canto  we  shall  find  the  Poets  about 
to  enter  the   first   of  the  three   Rounds  (girotti)  or  1 
rings  of  the  Seventh  Circle,  in  which  are  tormentedj 
the   souls  of  the  Violent  against   their  neighbours,] 
and  among  these  the  most  noted  tyrants  in  history. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  30  Dante  describes] 
how   the   Minotaur,  a  type   of  unnatural   passions, 
attempts    in   vain    to    arrest    the   progress    of    the 
Poets.  ■ 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  31  to  ver.  57,  after  a 
conversation  respecting  the  extraordinary  chaos  of 
fallen  rocks  of  which  the  precipice  is  formed,  the 
Poets  approach  the  river  of  boiling  blood,  in  whici 
the  Violent  against  their  neighbour  are  immersed, 

In   Division    III,  from   ver.   gS  to   ver.  gg,  theirl 
reception    by   the    Centaurs    is    related,   and    howj 
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Chiron,  the  chief  of  these,  appoints  Nessus  to  guide 
them  along  the  river,  and  to  carry  Dante  over  the 
ford. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver-  100  to  ver.  139,  Nessus, 
after  pointing  out  the  most  notorious  of  the  tormented 
sinners,  transports  Dante  to  the  other  shore,  and 
then  retires. 


J)ivision  I. — We  left  Dante  and  Virgil  directing 
their  steps  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  down  which 
they  are  to  descend  into  the  Seventh  Circle,  and 
we  now  find  them  hesitating,  not  only  at  the 
difficulties  of  the  rocky  steep,  but  also  at  the  un- 
expected sight  of  a  monster  lying  on  the  top  edge 
of  the  bank.  "  Imagine  yourself,"  says  Benvenuto, 
"  crossing  one  of  the  Alps,  and  at  a  spot  which  is 
exceedingly  rugged  and  dangerous,  encountering  a 
fierce  wild  beast  such  as  a  wild  boar  or  a  bear. 
Your  danger  would  at  once  appear  to  you  double 
as  great.  Picture  to  yourself  then  Dante's  terrors 
at  the  sight  of  the  Minotaur,  in  addition  to  the  fear 
of  the  tremendous  chasm  below  him." 
Era  lo  loco  ave  a  scender  la  riva 

Venimmo,  alpeatro,*  c  per  quel  ch'  ivi  er'  anco 
Tal  ch'  ogni  vista  ne  aarcbbe  achiva. 


*tora  .  .  .  alpeslro :  Rushin's  observalions  (Modern  Painltn, 
iii,  a4j)  on  this  passage  would  tend  to  show  that  Dante  was 
notably  a  bad  climber,  and  that  his  ideas  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains were  not  verj-  correct.  This  opinion  is  strongly  com- 
bated by  two  eminent  members  of  the  English  and  Italian 
Alpine  Clubs.  In  the  Bolkttino  del  Cluh  Alpinvili  Torino,  1886, 
vol.  XX,  No.  53,  p.  li,  there  is  an  elaborate  article  by  Ottone 
Brcnlari  (5«io«(  rfi  KiVfimi),  entitled  Danle  Alfinisla.  In  the 
Alpine  Journal,  vol.  x.  No.  75,  p.  400,  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freah- 
field   supplies  a  most  interesting  cotitrlbution   entitled   Tht 
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The  place  to  which  we  came  to  descend  over 
the  brink  was  Alpine,  and  by  reason  of  what  was 
also  there  (i.e.  the  Minotaur),  of  such  a  kind,  that 
every  eye  would  shun  it. 


MounltiiHi  of  Danle.  Referring  to  the  above-mentioned  remarks 
of  John  Ruskin,  he  says  he  rises  from  its  re-penisal  with  a 
strong  sense  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  Dante's  feeling 
for  Alpine  scenerj' — in  the  broad  and  proper  sense  of  the  word 
Alpine — which  in  a  note  he  explains  to  be  a  generally  accepted 
name  for  all  the  rounded  hill-tops  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Tuscan  Apennines,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  find  pasturage. 
Without  being  tempted  into  one  of  those  extravagances  which 
employ  and  entertain  bookworms,  without  endeavouring  to 
prove^as  some  would  endeavour  lo  prove  Shakespeare  to 
have  been  an  aitorney's  clerk  or  an  apothecary's  boy— that 
Dante  was  what  his  countrymen  would  call  an  AlpinisSa,  Mr. 
Preshlleld  contends  that  it  may  be  shown  from  his  works  that 
he  knew  and  loved  mountains  belter  than  Kuskin  was  at  one 
time  disposed  to  allow.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  Dante 
wanted  a  beautiful  background  for  stately  figures,  a  place  of 
sojourn  for  poets  or  princes  (see  Purg.  vii),  he  chose,  not  with 
the  ftoiii-giToii  Boccaccio  the  likeness  of  a  Florentine  garden  or 
a  Va!  d'  Arno  olive-yard,  but  high  ground,  a  mountain-valley 
or  meadow ;  thai  his  references  to  mountains  arc  by  no  means 
of  a  depreciatory  nature;  and  further,  that  while  few  poets 
have  talked  about  climbing  so  much  as  Dante  has,  none  has 
shown  BO  thorough  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  right  way  to 
set  about  it. 

The  broad  assertion  that  Dante  "never  alludes  to  the  Alps 
except  in  bad  weather  or  snow,"  may  be  contradicted  without 
going  beyond  Kuskin's  own  quotations,  put  by  him  before  hia 
readers  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  point  of  comparison 
between  the  fogs  of  Purgatory  and  an  Alpine  mist  is  surely 
not  only  the  ugliness  of  the  misis,  but  also  the  glorious  effect 
of  the  Sun  bursting  through  them  about  sunset,  when  the 
plains  below  are  already  dead,  and  the  light  falls  only  upon 
the  mountain  sides. 

Virgil's  first  question  to  Dante  is  (In/,  i,  77,  78): — 
" '  PerchS  non  sali  il  dilcttoso  monte, 
Ch'  &  principio  e  cagion  di  tulta  gioia  ? '  " 

In  /"/.  xiv,  97,  98,  Danle  speaks  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  as 
lifla  d'  aeqiia  r  di  frondc. 

In  No.  6<)  of  the  same  journal,  p.  73,  Mr.  Frtshficld  also  alludes 
to  the  beauties  of  the  mountain  meadows  in  the  Val  d'  Incisa, 
and  the  gorgeous  masses  of  variegated  colour  to  be  seen  in 
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Dante  compares  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  spot 
to  the  Slavtni  di  Marco*  on  the  Adige  between 
Trent  and  Verona. 


them,  and  thinks  it  must  have  been  from  personal  experience 
of  them  that  Dante  described  in  such  glowing  terms,  the 
Valley  of  the  Princes  (Pur^.  vii),  and  the  sweet  glades  where 
Matcida  waa  found  gathering  flowers  in  the  Divina  Fortsia 
(Pur^.  xxviii). 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Divhia  Comntcdia  where  AIpe 
is  distinctly  used  to  signify  the  Apennines.  In  tnf.  xvi.  100, 
loi,  we  read  that  Ihe  river  Monlone 

"  Rimbomba  Ifi  sopra  san  Benedetto 

Dell'  Alpe,  per  cadere  in  una  acesa,"  etc ; 
and   we    know   that   San    Benedetto    15    in    the    Apennines. 
Similarly  in  Purg.  xiv,  31,  L'  alpalro  nuinte  is  meant  to  signify 
the  entire  Apennine  chain  running  through  the  entire  length 
of  Italy. 

* Siavini  rfi  Marco:  Polelto  (Disionario  Daittcsco)  informs 
his  readers  that  among  his  own  native  mountains  both  l.avina 
and  Slavina  are  terms  used  to  express  an  avalanche,  and  every 
one  can  well  see  what  a  close  analogy  there  is  between  such  a 
phenomenon  and  the  rutin  to  which  llanle  refers.  Compare 
also  the  German  Lau-iiit  —  an  avalanche.  The  wild  spot 
referred  to  is  described  by  (he  Rev.  John  Eustace  {A  Classical 
Tuur  in  Haly  in  IS02,  Fourth  Edition,  vol.  i,  chap,  ii,  pp.  loS, 
lotj,  and  note);  The  descent  "becomes  more  rapid  between 
Roveredo  and  Ala;  the  river  which  glided  gently  through  the 
valley  of  the  Trent,  assumes  the  roughness  of  a  torrent,  the 
deliles  become  narrower;  and  the  mountains  break  into  rocks 
and  precipices,  which  occasionally  approach  the  road,  some- 
times rise  perpendicular  from  it,  and  now  and  then  hang  over 
it  in  terrible  majesty.  .  .  .  Amid  these  wilds  ihe  traveller 
cannot  fail  to  notice  a  vast  tract  called  the  Slavhii  di  Marco, 
covered  with  fragments  of  rock  torn  from  the  sides  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains  by  an  earthquake,  or  perhaps  by  their 
own  unsupported  weight,  and  hurled  down  into  the  plains 
below.  They  spread  over  the  whole  valley,  and  in  some  places 
contract  the  road  to  a  very  narrow  space.  A  few  firs  and 
cypresses  scattered  in  the  intervals,  or  sometimes  rising  out  of 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  cast  a  partial  and  melancholy  shade 
amid  Ihe  surrounding  desolation.  This  scene  of  ruin  seems  to 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  wild  imagination  of 
Dante,  as  he  has  introduced  it  Into  the  twelfth  Canto  ol  the 
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Benvenuto  considers  the  comparison  highly  appro- 
priate; for  the  cliff  there,  before  the  great  landslip 
occurred,  was  as  sheer  and  abrupt  as  the  wall  of  a 
house,  and  no  one  could  by  any  possibility  have  got 
down  it.  Later  on,  however,  the  occurrence  of  the 
great  mountain-slip  made  it  more  easy  of  descent. 
And  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
precipice  above  Lower  Hell.  We  shall  see  that 
Virgil  bad  visited  the  place  on  a  former  occasion 
when  it  was  impracticable  to  human  feet. 

Qual  e  quella  ruina  che  nel  lianco 

Di  qua  da  Trenio  1'  Adiee  percosse,  5 

O  per  tremuoto  o  per  sostegno  manco, 

Che  da  cima  del  monte,  onde  si  mosae, 
Al  piano  i  si  la  roc^ia  discoscesa, 
Ch'  alcuna*  via  darebbe  a  chi  8U  fosse; 

Cotal  di  quel  burrato  t  era  la  acesa :  10 


Inferno,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  one  of 
hia  infernal  ramparts." 

Poletto  remarks  thai,  besides  the  Slavini  di  Slarto  there  is 
another  great  downfall  of  rocks  (recorded  by  Ambrosi,  in  his 
Comcnto  on  Ihia  Canto,  Koveredo,  1864),  near  Calliano.  opposite 
the  Caslello  della  Fietra,  on  the  old  road  between  Trent  and 
Koveredo.  and  he  says  Ihat  it  is  recorded  by  Petrarch.  The 
passage  is  in  Petrarch's  Eputuk  Pvetickt,  lib.  ii,  in  the  Epistle 
to  GuUelino  Veronenai  Oratori : — 

''Vidi  ct  lerrificam  aolido  de  monte  ruinam  ; 
Atquc  indignantes  praecluso  tramite  Nymphas 
Vertere  iter,  dexlramque  vadis  impellere  ripam." 
But  Telani  {Jntormi  alia  diiniira  di  Dante  al  castcltu  di  Liixuna, 
Koveredo,   1834)  feels  certain   that  these   linea  of  Petrarch's 
refer  to  the  Slavini  di  Marco, 

*  alcuna  via:  Dr.  Moore  reminda  me  that  both  here  and  in 
!nf.  iii,  4J,  many  take  alcuna  as  negalivc,  Lnngfellow  among 
olbtrs;  but  thai  he  himself  feels  no  doubl  that  aUunii  is 
equivalent  to  "some,"  as  I  have  rendered  it  in  both  instances, 
t  burrato .'  The  word  means,  "  chasm,  abyss,  precipice."  It 
JB  used  again  in  Inf,  xvi,  113,  114,  where'Virgil  ihrows  the 
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E  in  su  la.  punta  dclk  rotta  lacca* 
L'  infamia  di  Creta  t  era  distesa, 

cord  that  had  formed  Dante's  girdle  down   into  the  Great 
Abyss  above  Makholge : — 

"  Ed  alquanto  di  lungi  dalla  sponda 
La  gittd  giuso  in  quell'  alio  burrato," 
*  rotta  Idcca  :  Lacca  is  derived   from  the  Greek  Aa««ot,  any 
hollow,  hence   Latin  lac  us  :  Germ    Lachc,  or  Lachc,  Romanc. 
Lacgiic.     Botisaya;  "  Delia  rotta  lacca,  cio6  ripa."     In  Purg. 
vii,  70,  71,  we  read  : — 

"Tra  erto  e  piano  era  un  senliero  sghembo, 

Che  ne  eondusse  in  fianco  della  lacca,"  etc., 
and  on  this  Buti  comments:  "Delta  lacca,  cio£  della  valle, 
dove  lo  monte  incomincia  a  chinare  nella  valic."  Poletto 
thinks  that  lacca  would  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  body  used  for 
a  part  of  a  mountain,  in  the  same  way  that  one  says  "the 
shoulder  "or  ''the  fool  "  of  a  mo.mtain,  and  therefore  here  its 
literal  meaning  of  "thigh  "  or  "flank"  must  be  taken  to  signify 
the  side,  or  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  all  broken  up  into 
stones  or  rocks.  Luchellii  di  castronc  la  a  leg  of  lamb;  but 
lachetta  is  also  used  Id  signifv  the  racket  or  bat  used  at  games 
of  ball. 

tr  infamia  di  Creta :  Gelli  thinks  the  Minotaur  is  placed 
htre  by  Dante  on  the  ridge  preceding  the  descent  to  the  Circle 
of  the  Violent,  just  m  the  same  way  that  he  has  placed  other 
monsters  of  ancient  Mythology,  to  guard  those  punished  for 
the  sms  of  which  they  present  the  attributes  :  such  as  Cerberus 
of  Gluttony;  Plutus  of  Avarice;  and  so  on.  The  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  Minotaur's  infamous  birth  and  his 
unnatural  shape,  are  an  emblem  of  Violence  against  the  laws 
of  Nalure,  and  are  meant  to  show  that  they  who  allow  their 
bestial  and  unbridled  passions  to  lead  them  to  crimes  of 
Violence  against  God,  against  themselves,  against  their  neigh- 
bour, and  against  Art,  become  monsters  that  only  retain  the 
partial  semblance  of  a  man,  and  that  their  other  pans  become 
savage  and  bestial.  The  very  fact  of  the  Minotaur  turning 
his  teeth  against  his  own  flesh  is  an  instance  of  this,  for  it  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  Nature  for  a  man  to 
injure  himself.  The  story  ol  the  Minotaur,  and  of  the  in. 
famous  passion  of  his  mother  I'asiphae  >s  well  known.  See 
Virg.  ,£«.  vi,  24-30:— 

"  Hie  crudelis  amor  tauri,  supposlaquc  furto 
I'asiphai:,  mixtumque  genus,  prolcsquc  biformis 
Minotaurus  incst,  Veneris  monumenta  nefandae  ; 
Hie  labor  ilk  domus,  et  inexlricabilis  error ; 
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Che  fu  concetta  nella  falsa  vacca  ; 

E  quandn  vide  noi,  sf  steaso  morse* 

Si  come  quei  cui  I'  Ira  dentro  li.tcca.  15 

Such  as  is  ihat  landslip,  which  on  this  {the  Italian) 
side  of  Trent  struck  the  Adige  or  its  flank  either 
by  reason  of  an  earthquake  or  from  lack  of  support ; 
for  from  the  mountain  top  wherefrom  it  started, 
down  to  the  plaia,  is  the  cliff  so  shattered,  that 
(since  then)  it  might  afford  some  sort  of  path  to 
one  that  were  above ;  even  such  was  the  descent 
into  that  chasm  :  and  on  the  summit  of  the  rugged 
declivity,  was  lying  outstretched  the  infamy  of 
Crete  {i.e.  the  Minotaur)  who  was  conceived  in 
the  fictitious  cow  ;  and  when  he  saw  us,  he  bit 
himself  like  unto  one  whom  anger  consumes 
within. 

Magnum  retinae  aed  enim  miseratus  amorem 
Daedalus,  ipse  dolos  tecli  ambagcsque  resolvil. 
Caeca  legens  filo  vestigia." 
Compare  also  Ovid,  Heroiitcs,  Epist.  iv,  55-58; — 

"  Juppiter  Europen  ('prima  est  ea  Rcnlis  origo) 
Dilexit,  tauro  dissimulante  Deum. 
Pasipbae  mater,  deccpto  subdita  tauro, 
Enixa  est  utero  crimen  onuaque  suo." 
In  Piii-g,  xxvi,  this  eptsnde  is  twice  alluded  to,  namely,  in 
41,42:— 

"  Nella  vacca  cnlra  Pasife, 
Perchi  il  torcllo  a  sua  1  ssuria  corra." 
And  11.85-87:— 

"  In  obbrobrio  di  noi,  per  noi  si  legge 

Quando  partiamci,  i!  nomc  di  coici 
Che  s'  imbestio  nell'  imbeatiate  schegge." 
*  si  stesso  ninrst,  et  aeq. :  It  is  not  unlikely  thai  Dante  is  here 
again  alluding  in  deriaion  to  the  slate  of  degradation  in  which 
he  has  represented  Filippo  Argcnli  (In/,  viii,  62,  (13):— 
"  E  '1  Fiorenlino  spirito  biz/arro 
In  ai  medesmo  si  volgea  co'  denti." 
The  description  of  bis  insensate  rage  being  conipated  to  ihat 
of  "  The  Infamy  of  Crete  "  would  assuredly,  as  perhaps  Dante 
wished,  add  greatly  to  the  irritation  which   Pilippo's  arrogant 
kinsmen,  the  Adimari*,  must  have  Celt  on  reading  the  ridiculous 
account  of  him  in  Inf.  viii. 
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The  Minotaur  would  seem  to  be  gatherinR  him- 
self up  for  a  violent  assault  upon  Dante,  against 
whom  Benvenuto  thinks  his  rage  would  be  kindled 
from  the  knowledge  that  Dante  would  be  able  to 
relate  in  the  World  what  is  the  punishment  of  the 
Violent,  and  so  deter  many  from  incurring  the 
penalties  of  such  sins. 

Dante  now  relates  the  artifice  by  which  Virgil 
gave  another  direction  to  the  frenzy  of  the  Minotaur, 
by  irritating  him  with  a  pointed  insult.  In  the 
quaint  words  of  Benvenuto:  Et  subdit  auctor  qiialiler 
Virgilius  magnijice  sedaverit  iram  Mtnolauri, 

Lo  savio  mio  invf r  !ui  •  gridA ; — "  Forse 
Tu  credi  che  qui  sia  il  duca  d'  Atcne.t 
Che  su  nel  mondo  la  morte  li  porse  ? 


*  Lo  iavio  invir  lui  :  Dr.  Moore  (Textual  Criticism,  pp.  300^ 
302)  after  showing  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  author- 
ity for  this  reading  over  a  number  of  quite  unimportant  ones, 
speaks  of  La  savin  tnio  VtrgHio,  which  he  finds  in  2j  MSS.  He 
aays :  "As  a  further  indication  of  the  improbability  of  the 
reading  I'irgilio  here,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  seldom 
Virgil's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Inferno;  at  mosi,  1  believe, 
five  or  six  times,  though  it  occurs  .  .  .  more  than  twenty 
times  in  the  Purgaiorio." 

^ducu  if  AUne :  It  must  be  noted  that  rfiifn  is  here  used  for 
dux,  a  leader,  and  is  freely  used  both  in  old  Hnglish  and  in  old 
Italian  to  express  a  sovereign  or  ruler.  Compare  Shakfspeare, 
Midsummtr-Night's  Dream,  Act  i,  scene  i  : — 

"  Happy  he  Theseus,  our  renowned  Duke  I " 
And  Chaucer,  The  KnighUs  Talt,  opening  lines  : — 
"Whilom,  as  olde  stories  tellen  us, 
Ther  was  a  duk  that  highte  Theseus. 
Of  Athene»  he  was  lord  and  governour. 
And  in  his  time  swiche  a  conquernur,"  etc. 
There  is  probably  a  special  reason  for  the  familiarity  of  this 
title  "  Duke  of  Athens."     See  Gibbon.  Rmnun  Emjiire.  vol.  vii, 
pp.  384,  38s,  and  notes;  "In  the  partition  of   the  empire  the 
principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes  was  assigned  lo  Otho  de  la 
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Partiti,  bestia,  ztik  qucsti  non  viene 

Ammaestrato  dalla  lua  sorells,*  20 

Ma  vasal  per  veder  le  voatre  pene."— 

My  Sage  cried  towards  him  ;  "  Perchance  thou 
thinkest  that  the  Duke  of  Athena  {i.e.  Theseus)  is 
here,  who  in  the  world  above  gave  thee  thy  death. 
Begone,  monster  !  for  this  one  (Dante)  conies  not 
tutored  by  thy  sister  (Ariadne),  but  is  passing  by 
to  look  upon  your  punishments  (i.e.  both  of  the 
Violent  and  of  thyself)-" 

Virgil  means  that  Dante  has  not  come  to  slay  the 
Minotaur  over  again,  assisted  by  the  subtle  arts  of 
woman,  but  comes  to  witness  the  torments  of  the 
Violent,  in  order  that  he  may  warn  his  fellow  men 
from  incurring  them. 

The  Minotaur  is  represented  as  giving  way  to  the 


Roche,  a  noble  warrior  of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  great 

duke.  .  .  .  From  these  Latin  princes  of  the  siv"i  century 
Boccace,  Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare  have  borrowed  their 
Theseus  ifuftt  of  Athens.  Dante  also  speaks  of  the  duca  d'  A  tent 
Jnfirno,  xli,  at.  6."  The  grandson  of  this  Olho,  Walter  of 
Brienne.  the  litular  Duke  of  Athens,  the  tyrant  of  Florence, 
and  the  constable  of  France,  lost  his  life  on  ihc  field  of  Poitiers, 
and  though  his  connexion  with  Florence  was  about  twenty  years 
after  Dante's  death,  vet  his  succession  to  the  title  was  in  1308, 
so  that  it  would  bear  quite  a  familiar  sound  to  Dante,  and  as 
used  by  him  here,  would  be  one  of  the  sort  of  anachronisms 
we  find  occasionally  in  his  writings,  such  as  "  Lombardi," 
"Campidoglio."  "Arabi,"  etc. 

* Ammaeitrato  dalla  lua  soretla  :  Ariadne  ihe  daughter  of 
Minos,  whose  wife  Pasiphae  was  her  mother,  would  conse- 
quently be  the  half-sister  of  the  Minotaur.  She  fell  in  love 
with  Theseus,  when  he  visited  Crete  in  command  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  that  was  bringinn  the  annual  tribute  of 
seven  youth.s  and  seven  maidens  for  the  Minotaur  to  devour  ; 
and  furnished  him  with  a  clue  which  enabled  him  to  penetrate 
into  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  Daedalus  and  slay  the  monster. 
In  that  way  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  "tutored  by  the 
sister"  of  the  Minotaur. 
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blind  violence  of  an  insane  man,  combined  with  all 
the  movements  of  an  infuriated  bull ;  and  Buti  dis- 
cerns in  each  of  his  actions  one  of  the  several  kinds 
of  violence  that  were  enumerated  in  the  last  Canto. 
Thereupon  Virgil,  seeing  that  the  moment  is  favour- 
able for  passing  onward,  while  the  monster's  atten- 
tion is  withdrawn,  promptly  seizes  the  opportunity, 
and  hurries  Dante  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

Qual  k  quel  toro*  che  ai  slaccia  in  quelta 
Che  ha  ricevuto  gi^  'I  cotpo  mortale, 
Che  gir  non  sa,  ma  qua  e  1^  saltella, 

Vid'  io  \o  Minotauro  far  cotale.  25 

E  queRli  accorto  gridd  :— "  Corri  al  varco  ; 
Menlre  ch'  6  in  furia  h  buon  che  tu  ti  cale." — 

As  is  that  bull  that  breaks  his  halter  at  the  moment 
he  has  just  received  the  mortal  blow,  who  cannot 
go  forward  but  plunges  from  side  to  side,  so  saw  I 
the  Minotaur  do  the  like.  And  he  {Virgil}  per- 
ceiving this,  cried  :  "  Run  to  the  passage !  whilst 
he  is  in  his  frenzy  it  is  good  that  thou  descend," 

Dante  and  Virgil  now  begin  to  go  down  the  steep 
that  leads  into  the  Seventh  Circle  below. 


*qutl  toTo  che  si  staccia  :   Boccaccio  explains  that  slacctarsi 
signifies  to  break  loose  from  one's  bonds:   "ciofi  sviluppa  e 
acioglie  da'  legamii  postigli  da  coloro  che  uccidcre  il  vogliono." 
Riagioli  remarks  that  into  three    passages  of  his  works  has 
Boccaccio  transplanted  this  simile.     In  the  Filoslrato: — 
"  Non  allrimenli  il  toro  saltando 
Qualora  1)  mortal  colpo  ha  rjcevuto 
E  dentro  la  foresta  alio  mugghiando 
Ricerca  il  cacciator  che  1'  ha  feruto." 
And  in  the  Fiammetla.  \i:  "Quale  il  furioso   toro  ricevuto  il 
mortal  colpo,  furibondo  si  leva  aaltellando."      And  ibid,  v,  uJ 
fintm :  "  E  quale  il  forle  toro,  ricevuto  il  mortale  colpo,  furioso 
in  qua  c  in  \k  saltella."      Andreoli's  interpretation  is  the  one  I 
follow :  "  che  rompe  i  suoi  lacci  in  quel  punto,"  etc. 
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Cosi  prendemnia  via  giu  per  )o  scarco* 

Ui  quelle  pictrc,  chc  spesso  movicnsi't 

Sotto  i  roici  piedi  per  lo  nuovo  carca.  30 

Thus  we  took  our  way  down  over  those  loose  rocks 
(/i(.  unloading  of  stones),  which  olten  movet!  under 
my  feet  by  reason  of  the  unaccustomed  weight. 

Division  II. — Again  we  find  Virgil  divining  Dante's 
thoughts,  and  anticipating  his  possible  inquin,-,  by 
giving  him  some  account  of  the  fall  of  rocks  down 
which  they  are  making  their  way  to  the  valley  of  the 
River  of  Blood.  He  tells  him  that  it  occurred  during 
the  earthquake  at  thetimeof  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  first  descent  of  Virgil  into  Lower  Hell 
took  place  before  the  death  of  Our  Lord.  His  re- 
marks carry  them  on  until  they  reach  the  valley, 
where  they  encounter   the  Centaurs, 

Id  gia  {  pensando ;  e  quel  disse : — ''  Tu  pcnaj 
Porfie  a  quests  rorina.  ch'  t  guardata 
Da  qucir  irag  bestial  ch'  >o  ora  spcnsi. 

Or  vuo'  che  sappi,  che  1'  altra  fisita{| 


'  scarco  di  quelU  pietrc :  "  Le  quali  crano  dalla  sommita  A\ 
quello  scoglio  cadule,  come  caggiono  Ic  cnse  che  talvolta  si 
Hcaricano."     (Boccaccio). 

t  irtdHKnsi  sotlo  i  mici  pidH  :  We  shall  see  in  U.  So,  81,  that 
when  the  Poels  approach  the  Centaurs,  this  unusual  pheno- 
menon at  once  attracts  the  attention  of  Chiron,  who  thereupon 
Bays  to  his  comrades  : — 

"'Siete  voi  accorti, 
Che  quel  di  retro  move  ci6  eh'  ei  tocca  ? ' " 

Xgia,  from  the  verb  girt,  to  go.  It  is  seldom  used  except  in 
poetry. 

,^  Wii  bestial  ;  Abstract  for  concrete.  Equivalent  lo  bislia 
adxruta. 

\\P  altra  fiata  ch'  io  dhctsi :  This  refers  to  what  Virgil  told 
Dante  in  Canto  ix,  22- jo  : — 
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Ch'  io  discesi  qua^igiil  nel  basso  inferno,  35 

Questa  roccia  non  era  ancor  cascata.* 

Ma  ceiio  poeo  pria,  sc  ben  discerno, 

Che  venisse  Cnlui  che  la  gran  preda 
Lcv6  a  Dile  del  cerchio  auperno, 

Da  tutte  parti  I'  alta  valle  feda  40 

Trem&  si,  +  ch'  io  pensai  che  I'  universo 
Senlisse  amor,  per  Io  quale  h  chi  creda 

Pi£i  volte  il  mondo  in  Caoa  converso  :  X 

Ed  in  quel  punto  quesia  vecchia  roccia 

Qui  ed  altrove  tal  fece  riverso.  45 

I  went  on  pondering ;  and  he  said  :  "  Thou  art 
perchance  thinking  of  this  ruined  declivity,  which 
is  guarded  by  that  raging  beast  that  I  have  just 
quelled.  Now  I  would  have  thee  know  that  the 
Other  time  I  came  down  here  into  Nether  Hell, 


"Ver*  ich'  altra  flata  quagglQ  ful, 

Ben  BO  il  cammin :  pero  ti  fa  sicuro." 
*nontra  ancoru  cascata:  In  the  Chiosf  Amiiime  alia  Prima 
Ciinlita  dilla  D.  C.  di  un  Contcmporaneo del  Poila,  ed.  Francesco 
Selmi,  Turin,  1865,  p.  70,  this  passage  is  thus  discussed  : 
"  Virgil  died  a  short  time  before  Christ ;  and  after  his  death, 
by  the  incantations  of  a  great  master  in  the  mafiic  art,  he  was 
compelled  to  descend  into  ihe  darkness  of  Hell,  and  at  that 
time  this  clifl*  had  not  yet  fallen.  Subsequently,  as  the  text 
says,  when  Christ  died,  the  whole  earth  trembled,  and  many 
walls  and  rocks  fell,  because  of  his  death.  And  shortly  after- 
wards Christ  descended  into  Limbo,  and  despoiled  it  of  all  the 
holy  fathers,  and  good  and  holy  men,  and  carried  them  off  in 
spile  of  the  Devil  (n  conlradio  dtl  diavolo),  and  that  is  why 
IJante  speaks  of  the  great  booty  He  (Christ)  bore  away  from 
Dis  out  of  the  highest  circle." 

tTreindsi;  Compare  WflW.  xxvii,  51  :  "And,  behold,  the  veil 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent." 

{  il  mondo  in  Caos  converso  :  Compare  Ovid,  Metam.  i,  5-7 : — 
"  Ante,  mare  et  tellus  el,  quod  tegit  omnia,  coelum, 
Unus  erat  toto  Naturae  vuttus  in  orbe, 
Qucm  dixere  Chaos  ;  rudis  indrgestaque  mules." 
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Ats  cfiff  bad  not  yd  fcfcii  Bat  catainlj.  if  I 
writ  dwccfw,  not  kng  hAn  taaac  He,  wbo 
cairied  *wxj  bom  Ds  tbe  m^bty  spoil  of  the 
Upper  Cifdc  (i^.  dae  aoob  WKUti  from  Limbo), 
the  deep  uid  loubaome  vallej  ao  tmnbted  oo 
ti*tiji«idc.  tfast  1  mugtnol  tbe  Uatrefse  was  thriU- 
iag  wkb  hnc,  wfaer^y  there  are  aotnc  wbo  believe 
that  the  world  hath  manj  a  time  been  converted 
into  chaos :  and  at  tbat  moment  {of  our  Lord's 
death),  both  here,  and  in  another  (riace  {ix.  in  the 
Sixth  Bolgia  of  the  Eighth  Ciide}  (his  ancient 
rock  was  o\eiturDed  in  this  manner. 

Allasion  is  here  made  to  the  opinion  of  Empe- 
docles,  who,  according  to  Benvenuto,  kid  down 
that  the  world  was  formed  of  six  principles  or  natural 
forces,  namely,  the  four  elements,  and  two  other 
principles  which  he  added,  namely,  love  and  hatred, 
or  in  other  words,  concord  and  discord.  This  for- 
mation of  the  world  he  attributed  to  discord  between 
the  elements  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  that 
is  to  say,  by  homogeneous  matter  separating  itself 
from  homogeneous,  to  unite  itself  with  heterogeneous 
matter;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when, after  a  certain 
interval  of  time,  the  elements  and  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  were  in  agreement,  love  was  generated, 
meaning,  the  tendency  among  substances  for  like  to 
unite  itself  to  like,  and  thus  the  world  was  dissolved 
into  chaos,  or  a  confused  mass  of  matter.  And  as 
such  a  disjunction  cannot  take  place  without  a  tre- 
mendous convulsion  to  the  world,  therefore  Virgil, 
feeling  the  whole  cavity  of  Hell  tremble,  and  not 
knowing  the  reason  why,  thought  that  the  opinion  of 
Empedocles  must  be  correct,  namely,  that  by  force 
of  that    natural   love,  the   Unking  forces  had  been 
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broken,  the  heterogeneous  parts  dispersed  to  reunite 
with  the  homogenous  ones,  and  that  the  Universe 
had  again  resolved  itself  into  chaos. 

We  shall  read  in  Inf.  xxiii,  133-138,  how,  when  the 
Poets  reach  the  Bolgia  of  the  Hypociites,  they  find 
the  causeways  which  bridge  over  the  whole  ten  rings 
of  the  Malcbolgc.  wherein  Fraud  is  punished,  are 
broken  down  in  those  parts  where  they  cross  the 
Bolgia  of  the  Hypocrites,  It  is  to  the  downfall  of 
this  set  of  causeways  that  Virgil  is  alluding  in  I.  45, 
when  he  says  :  ed  altrovc  tal/ece  rtverso.  Rossetti  (Co- 
tnento  Analitico)  points  out  that  our  Lord's  death 
was  due  to  violence,  and  still  more  to  fraud,  and 
therefore  Dante  has  imagined  that  in  the  earth- 
quake which  took  place  at  that  time,  part  of  this 
outside  bulwark  of  the  Circle  of  the  Violent,  and 
each  of  the  bridges  over  the  Bulgia  of  the  Hypocrites, 
fell  into  ruins.  Dante  intended  to  show  that  as  the 
awful  crime  had  been  perpetrated  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  these  two  sins,  Nature,  in  horror  and 
in  fear,  threw  down  into  ruin  the  two  identical  spots 
where  those  two  classes  of  sinners  are  punished  :  as 
though  to  place  before  their  eyes  a  perpetual  re- 
minder of  an  event  so  terrible. 

During  these  weighty  observations  the  Poets  have 
been  gradually  descending  the  broken  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  as  they  draw  near  to  the  foot  of  it,  Virgil 
directs  the  attention  of  Dante  to  the  river  of  blood  in 
the  valley  below  them,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach/ 

*  On  this  see  the  preliminary  chapter,  in  whicli  is  discussed 
ihc  supposed  viet  extent  of  the  divisions  and  spaces  in  Hell. 
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Ma  ficca  gli  occhi  a  vallc;*  chi  s'  appnicciat 
La  riviera  del  sangue,  in  la  qua)  boUe  X 
Qual  che  per  violcnza  in  altrui  noccia." — 

But  fix  Ihine  eyes  below  there;  for  the  river  of 
blood  is  nigh  at  hand,  in  which  all  those  are  boiling 
who  by  violence  injure  others," 

The  river  of  blood  is  the  Phlegethon,  the  third  of  the 
four  rivers  in  Hell.  Dante  does  not  know  its  name 
until  he  reaches  the  Third  Round  on  the  burning  sand, 
when,  in  a  conversation  with  Virgil  about  the  rivers 
of  Hell,  he  asks  him  where  is  the  Phlegethon,  and 
Virgil  tells  him  that  the  boiling  of  the  red  river 
might  have  rendered  his  question  needless.  (See 
Inf.  xiv,   130-135).     Then  only  does  Dante   realise 


*  ficca  gli  occhi  a  vnlU :  The  same  as  avvatla  gli  occhi,  "  lower 
your  eyea."      In  Piirg.   xjtviii,  55-57,   Dante   uses  avvallare  to 
describe  a  modest  maiden  easting  down  her  eyes: — 
"Volsesi  in  eui  vermigli  ed  in  sui  gialli 
Fioretti  versn  me,  non  altrimenli 
Che  vergine  che  gH  occhi  oneati  avvalli." 
Compare   the    French   aval,   which   in    its   primarj'    meaning 
Liltri  says  is :  "  Le  bas  du  courant  d'une  riviire,  par  opposi- 
tion h  I'amont."     See  also  ibiJ,  s.v.  ihc  verb  avaUr,  which   in 
the  present  day  means  simply  "to  swallow"  ifairt  dncrndre 
par  It  gosicr).     But  this  verb,  in  its  earlier  significations,  had 
the  meaning :  ahaincr,  fatre  dactndrt,  mdlri  en  has.  ..."  En 
termes  de   jardinage,   avaUr  unr  hranche,   la  couper  prSs   du 
tronc — Terme  de  Chapelier,  AvaUr  la  ficelle,  la  faire  descendre 
du  haul  de  la  forme  jusqu'en  bas.      Terme  de  chasse.     AvaUr 
la  biilte  an  limier,  la  lui  oter,  pour  le  laisscr  chasser  en  libert6." 
+  s'  approccia  for  s'  apprcssa :   Blanc  thinks   this   is  derived 
from  the  Latin  ad-proximate,  and  is  an  ancient  form  nearly 
akin  to  the  French  s'  approcher,  like  many  other  forms  in  old 
Ifhiian. 

1  in  la  qual  bolU :  Compare  Purg.  xii,  55-57 ; — 
"  Mostrava  la  ruina  e  il  crudo  scempio 

Che  fe'  Tamiri,  quanrio  disse  a  Giro: 
'Sangue  aitisti,  cd  io  di  sangue  t'  empio.'" 
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that  he  has  already  seen  the  Phlegethon.  We  may 
notice,  moreover,  in  1.  114  of  this  Canto,  that  when 
Dante  turns  to  Virgil  for  information  about  the 
tyrants  immersed  in  the  blood,  Virgil  tells  him  that 
the  Centaur  Nessus,  who  is  guiding  them,  must  be 
his  principal  informant ;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Nessus  does  not  instruct  him  as  to  the  name  of  the 
river. 

Dante  now,  thinking  over  Virgil's  concluding 
words  regarding  the  punishment  of  those  who  have 
done  violence  either  to  the  person  of  their  neighbour 
or  to  his  substance,  makes  an  apostrophe  to  Cupidity, 
as  the  primary  cause  of  all  violence,  since  it  is  only 
by  giving  way  to  their  unchecked  passions  that  men 
lose  their  reason,  and  that  is  why  he  calls  Cupidity 
blind. 

O  cieca  cupidigia,*  e  ria  e  folle, 

Che  si  ci  sprnni  nella  vita  cort«,+  50 

£  neli'  cterna  poi  si  mal  c'  immollc  I 


•C   tieca    cupidigia:    Compare    several   outbursts   against 
Cupidity  in  Par.  xxvii,  131-123 : — 

"  O  cupidigiu,  chc  i  morlali  atTonde 

SI  sotlo  te,  chc  ncssuclo  ha  potcre 
l)i  trarre  gli  occhi  fuor  delle  lue  ondel" 
And  Par.  xxx,  139-141  :— 

"  La  cieca  cupidigia  che  vi  ammalia. 
Simili  falti  v'  ha  al  fantolino, 
Che  muor  di  fame  e  caccia  via  la  balia." 
t  vita  carta  :  Compare  Cunv.  iii,  15,  II.  189-195:  "Hon  chiu- 
dete  gli  orecchi  a  Salomone  che  ciS  vi  dice,  dicendo  che  'la 
via  dc '  giusti  £  quasi  luce  splendenle,  che  procede  e  creace 
intino  al  dl  della  bealitudinc';  andando  loro  dietro,  mirando 
Ic  loro  operadoni,  ch'  esaer  dcbbono  a  voi  luce  net  camnflno 
di  questa  brevissima  vila."     Compare  also  Purg.  xx,  37-39  -^ 
"Nan  lia  senza  mercf  la  tua  parola, 

S'  io  rilorno  a  eompier  lo  cammin  corto 
Di  quella  vita  che  al  lermine  vola." 
DD  2 
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O  Cuptdit)-,  blind,  guiltj^,  and  insane,  who  so 
gOMlest  us  in  our  sbon  life,  and  in  the  eternal 
(life)  dost  so  misenbly  steep  us  (in  the  boiling 
Uood)! 

I  follow  the  Oxford  test  in  the  reading  t  ria  efallt, 
which  is  that  of"  Buti,  Vellutello,  Serravalle,  Gelli 
and  VVitte.  The  reading  almost  universally  adopted 
in  printed  editions  is  o  ira  folU,  but  it  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  the  First  Four  Editions.  Of  these.  Jest 
reads  &  rea  &  folU :  Foligno  na  et  Jolle ;  Mantua 
ria  e  f<AU ;  and  Naples  ria  &  f*AU.  Serravalle  reads 
ria  e  folU,  but  translates  o  ira  fatua.  Buti  writes: 
"  e  ria  e  foiU,  cioe  rea  e  stolta,  perche  fa  1'  uomo  reo 
e  stolto," 

Dante  now  describes  the  River  of  Blood,  which 
was  just  coming  into  sight,  but  he  is  only  able  to 
do  so  partially.  The  Poets  are  still  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  above  the  plain,  and  can  see  the  River 
of  Blood  stretching  away  for  miles  below  them,  until 
it  recedes  from  view.  Most  of  the  Commentators 
are  careful  to  explain  that  in  the  lines  which  follow 
it  must  be  understood  that  Dante  could  only  see  a 
small  segment  of  that  particular  Round,  since  the 
remainder  extended  beyond  his  visual  powers,  by 
reason  of  its  vastness.  In  the  preliminary  chapter 
we  have  discussed  the  supposed  dimensions  of  Hell. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Alessandro  Vellutello,  whose 
mensurations  we  have  adopted,  estimates  the  total 
width  of  the  Seventh  Circle  as  17!  miles,  and  that 
of  the  Rounds  igirotii)  at  S'Sj  miles.  Between  the 
Poets  and  the  River  of  Blood  below  them,  are  now 
to  be  seen  the  Mythological  Guardians  of  this  region, 
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namely   the   Centaurs,    half   men    and    half-horses, 
whose  mission  Dante  is  soon  to  learn, 

lo  vidi  un'  ampia  fossa  in  arco  torta. 

Come  quella  che  •  tutto  il  piano  abbraccia, 
Secondo  ch'  avea  detto  t  la  mia  ficorta: 

E  tra  i!  pi^  della  ripa  ed  essa,  in  Iraccia.  53 

Correan  Centauri  (  armati  di  saelte, 
Come  solemn  nel  mondo  andare  a  caccia. 


A 


*  Come  qadla  cht :  A  rcRularidiom,  signifying  "  Being  such, 
that,"  elc.  See  VocahoUirio  degli  Auadtmici  della  Cr\aca,  a. v. 
CitnK,  %  Ixii;  "Come  ctilui  o  cold  clu.  Come  qutgli  o  quella  che,  e 
simili,  i  manicra  denotante  la  ragione  e  cagione  per  la  quale 
la  persona  in  discorso  fa  checchessla  o  si  comporta  in  un  dalo 
modo,  ed  equivale  a  Essendoche,  Inquantochi,  tgli  0  elia,  etc." 
The  Vocaboliirio  cites  the  following  from  Galileo,  Operi  Astro- 
nomitki,  I,  i^o :  "  Posto  in  grazia  d~  Arlstotile,  che  11  mondo, 
.  .  .  come  quello  che  ^  di  figura  sferica  e  circolarmenlc  si 
muove,  abbia,"  etc.  We  find  several  notable  instances  of  this 
use  in  Boccaccio.  See  Decam.  Giorn.  ii,  Nov.  a:  "  Kinaldo 
queste  parole  udendo,  e  il  lampeggiar  degli  occhi  della  donna 
veggendo,  come  colui  che  mentecatio  non  era,"  etc.  And 
Giorn.  iii,  Nov.  6  :  "  Aveva  costei  nella  casa,  ove  il  bagno  era, 
una  camera  oscura  molto,  si  come  quella  nella  quale  niuna 
fineslra  che  lume  rendcsse  rispondea,"  And  Giorn.  ix,  Nov. 
5 :  ''  di  che  Bruno  accorlosi,  perciocchi  molto  gli  poneva  menle 
alle  mani,  si  come  quegli  che  gran  diletto  prendeva  de'  fatli 
suoi  Ibeciiuic  hi  alwiiys  thought  well  out  what  he  did,  being  the 
siirl  11/  man  whs  look  great  pleasure  in  all  his  acts,"]  etc.  Com- 
pare also  ibid.  Giorn.  i,  Nov.  1 ;  "  H  buon  uomo  .  .  .  secondo 
che  i  mcdici  dicevano,  andava  di  giorno  in  giorno  di  male  in 
peggio,  cume  colui  eh'  aveva  il  male  di  morte."  And  ibid. 
Giorn.  v,  Nov.  9:  "  Avvenne  che  il  (^arzoncello  infermd  :  di 
che  la  madre  dolorosa  molto,  comt  cold  che  piu  non  n'  avea  e 
lui  amava  quanto  ji'iii  si  poteva." 

-t  SecviiJo  ch'  uvea  detlo  la  mia  scoria  :  Virgil  had  spoken  to 
Dante  about  the  lesser  Circles  (cerchietli)  in  hi/,  xi,  i6-i8. 

I  Centauri :  The  Centaurs  are  referred  to  in  Purg.  xxiv,  m- 
laj:— 

" '  Ricordivi,'  dicea  '  dei  maledetti 

Nei  nuvoli  formati,  che  satolli 
Tcseo  combattfir  coi  doppi  petti.' " 
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I  saw  a  wide  fosse  curved  like  a  bow,  being  such 
that  it  encircles  all  the  flat  country,  in  accordance 
with  what  my  Guide  had  said.  And  between  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  and  it  (the  fosse).  Centaurs 
were  galloping  in  single  file,  armed  with  arrows, 
as  in  the  world  they  were  wont  to  go  to  the  chase. 

Benvenuto  compares  the  Centaurs  galloping  about 
armed  with  arrows  to  the  Hungarians  in  Italy  {sicut 
reciefaciunt  hodie  Hungari  in  Italia). 

Division  III.-— The  approach  of  the  Poets  is  now 
observed  by  the  Centaurs. 

Vcdendoci  calar  ciascun  ristette, 

£  della  schiera  Ire  si  dipartiro 

Con  archi  ed  asticciuole  prima  cleltc :  60 

E  r  un  grido  da  longi  : — ■'  A  qual  martiro  • 

Venite  voi  che  scendete  la  costa? 

Ditel  eoBtinci,+  se  non,  I'  arco  tiro," — 

Seeing  us  coming  down  they  all  slopped  short, 
and  from  the  band  there  detached  themselves 
three  (armed)  with  bows  and  long  arrows  picked 

•  Vedrndvei  calar,  tl  w^. ;  The  siji  lines  of  which  this  is  the 

first,  seem  to  be  imitated  from  Virg.  .-Eh.  vi,  384-389: — 
"Ergo  iter  ineeptum  peragunt,  fluvioquc  propinquant. 
Navila  quos  jam  Inde  ut  Slygia  prospcxit  ab  unda 
Per  taciturn  nemus  ire.  pedemque  advertere  ripae ; 
Sic  prior  aggreditur  diclis,  alque  increpat  ullro: 
'Quisquis  ea,  armatus,  qui  nostra  ad  flumina  tendia, 
Fare  age,  quid  venias ;  jam  istinc  et  eomprime  ^rcssum.' " 
i  Dite!  costinci :  Compare   the  words  and  contrast  the   de- 
meanour of  this   demon   guardian   of   Hell   with   that    of   the 
Angel  Warder  at  the   Gate   of  Purgatory.     See  Purg.   in,  85- 
87:- 

" '  Dite  coatinci,  che  volcte  voi  ? ' 

CominciiS  e«;li  a  dire  ;  '  ov'  i  la  scorta  ? 
Guardate  che  il  vetiir  su  non  vi  noi ! '  " 
In  both  instances  the  interposed  answers  of  Virgil  are  very 
similar. 
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out  beforehand.  And  from  afar  one  (of  them, 
Nessus)  cried  out:  "To  what  torment  come  ye 
who  are  descending  the  cliff-side  ?  Tell  it  from 
there,  if  not,  I  draw  the  bow." 

The  three  Centaurs,  as  we  shall  see,  are  Chiron, 
the  captain,  with  Nessus  and  Pholus  his  lieutenants. 
Buti  thinks  Dante  intended  these  three  to  represent 
three  specimens  of  violence,  since  Nessus,  who  died 
by  the  hand  of  Hercules  for  an  attempted  outrage 
on  Deianira,  personates  violence  against  one's 
neighbour;  Chiron,  who  injured  himself  nearly  to 
death  from  dropping  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
on  his  foot,  figures  violence  against  oneself;  Pholus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  blasphemer  of  the  gods, 
symbolises  violence  against  God;  while  all  of  them, 
as  being  supposed  to  be  the  progeny  of  man  and 
beast,  may  be  taken  as  symbols  of  unnatural  crime, 

Chiron,  who  passed  for  the  wisest  and  most  tem- 
perate of  the  Centaurs,  is,  Benvenuto  thinks,  rightly 
depicted  as  their  chief  in  Hell. 

Virgil  replies  to  the  summons,  telling  Dante  that 
the  speaker  is  Nessus. 

Lo  mio  Maestro  diaae :— "  La  risposta 

Parem  noi  a  Chiron  cost&  di  presso:  f>l 

Ma!  fu  la  voglia  tua  sempre  si  tosla."  — 

Poi  mi  tent6,  e  disse  :— "Quegli  h  Nesso, 
Che  mori  per  la  bclla  Deianira, 
E  fe'  di  s^  la  vendetta  egli  stesao : 

My  Master  said:  "Our  answer  we  will  make  to 
Chiron  at  close  quarters  ;  To  ihy  sorrow  was  thy 
will  ever  ao  headstrong."  Then  he  touched  me, 
and  said  :  "  That  is  Neasus,  who  died  for  (assault- 
ing) the  beautiful  Deianira,  and  wrought  vengeance 
for  himself  by  himself. 
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Nessus,  when  dying  from  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
Hercules,  gave  Deianira  the  shirt  bathed  in  his 
blood,  with  which  he  told  her  she  could  bring  back 
the  love  of  Hercules  if  ever  he  grew  cold  to  her. 
Some  time  afterwards  Detanira,  hearing  that  Her- 
cules had  deserted  her  for  lole,  sent  the  shirt  to 
him.  Hercules  put  it  on,  and  immediately  found 
himself  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  and, 
being  unable  to  take  the  shirt  off,  he  lit  a  funeral 
pyre  on  Mount  Ida,  and  burnt  himself  upon  it.  It 
is  thus  that  Nessus  revenged  his  death  by  himself. 

Having  described  Nessus,  whom  he  evidently 
regards  with  some  contempt,  Virgil  tells  Dante  the 
names  of  the  other  two  Centaurs,  drawing  his  at- 
tention to  Chiron  in  terms  of  respect  due  to  the 
tradition  that  he  was  a  wise  man,  skilled  in  the 
use  of  herbs,  a  physician,  an  astronomer,  a  seer, 
and  a  musician. 

Gelli,  speaking  of  Chiron  as  being  a  most  excellent 
physician,  says  that  according  to  Paul  of  iEgina,  he 
discovered  the  mode  of  curing  certain  abscesses, 
which  have  ever  since  been  popularly  called  Chironic 
Abscesses  (Apostemasioni  Chironichc).* 

E  quel  di  mezzo,  che  al  petto  si  mirR,  70 

%  il  gran  Chirone,t  il  qual  nudri  Achille  : 

*  Compare  Chiruniiis,  "  old  term  for  a  malignant  ulcer." 

{Mayne's  Expository  Lexicon,  i860,  p.  190}. 

iChirone,  il  qual  nudri  AchilU :  Compare  Purg.  ix,  34-39 : — ^ 
"  Non  ahrimenti  Achille  si  riacDsse, 

Gli  occhi  svegliati  rivolgendo  in  giro, 
E  non  sappiendo  IS  dove  si  fosse, 
Quando  la  madrc  da  Chiron  a  Schiro 

Trafug6  Itii  dormendo  in  le  sue  braccia. 
Lh  cinde  poi  li  Grcci  il  dipartiro." 
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Quell'  allro  k  Folo,*  chc  fu  si  pien  d'  ira. 
D'  intorno  al  fosso  vanno  a  mille  a  mjllc,i' 
Saettando  quale  anima  si  svelte 
Del  sangue  pifl  che  sua  colpa  sortille." —  75 

And  that  one  in  the  middle,  who  is  looking  down 
at  his  breast,  is  the  great  Chiron,  who  nursed 
Achilles  ;  that  other  is  Pholus,  who  was  so  full  of 
rage.  Around  the  fosse  they  go  in  thousands  and 
thousands,  shooting  their  arrows  at  any  spirit  that 
raises  itself  out  of  the  blood  further  than  its  crime 
has  allotted  to  it." 

Gelli  thinks  it  is  a  well-devised  allegory  for  Dante 
to  represent  the  three  Centaurs  advancing  against 
him  the  instant  he  comes  into  view ;  by  which  he 
means  to  show  that  there  are  three  principal  passions 
which  Man  has  to  encounter,  that  urge  him  to  use 
violence  against  his  neighbour.  The  first  of  these  is 
Lust,  which  led  Nessus  to  his  death  for  the  beautiful 
Deianira  ;  the  second  Is  Wrath,  figured  by  Dante  in 
Pholus;  the  third  is  Ambition,  as  seen  in  Chiron. 


*Foto:  The  death  of  Pholus  by  the  hand  of  Hercules  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Virgil.     See  2  Georg.  455-457 : — 

"  ille  turcntes 
Centsuros  lelho  domuit,  Rhoelumque  I'holumque 
Et  magno  Hylaeum  Lapithia  cralere  minantem." 
In  -Eh.  viii,  293-295,  Hercules  is  thus  addressed  ; — 
".  .  .  Tu  nubigcnas,  invicte,  bimembres 
Hylaeumque  Pholumque  manu,  tu  Cressia  mactaH 
Prodigia,  et  vaslum  Nemea  sub  rupe  leonem." 
Lana   calls   I'hotus  a  soldier   and  a  man  of  war,  who   more 
than  others  was  overcome  by  rage;  the  Poets  have  therefore 
depicted  him  as  a  furiouH  Centaur. 

f  viinnii  a  mille  11  iiiiiU :  Lei  this  line  atone  stand  as  a  proof 
of  the  vastness  which  Dante  meant  to  represent  in  his  Circles 
of  Hell,  The  river  ran  in  an  arc  farther  than  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  on  its  ban  Its  the  Centaurs  swarmed  in  thousands 
and  thousands, 
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Of  these  three,  Lust  and  Wrath  are  always  repre- 
hensible. But  Ambition,  or  the  love  of  dominion, 
can  sometimes  be  meritorious  when  sought  after 
with  a  wish  to  profit  the  world,  and  not  for  personal 
objects  ;  hence  St.  Paul  (i  Tim.  iii,  i)  writes  :  "  This 
is  a  true  saying,  if  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work."  Geilt  thinks 
Chiron  is  intended  here  to  represent  honourable 
ambition  (ch'  ei  nudri  Achillc)  ;  showing  that  the 
man  who  does  good  and  teaches,  is  a  worthy  man, 
and  moreover,  in  saying  of  Chiron  that  si  mirava  al 
petto,  Dante  evidently  wished  to  describe  a  grave 
reflective  personage,  whose  habit  it  was  to  go  with 
downcast  eyes  and  measured  steps.  Rossetti  also 
writes  that  he  cannot  be  reconciled  to  think  of 
Chiron  as  a  demon  in  Hell,  like  the  Minotaur, 
Nessus,  and  Pholus,  seeing  that  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  he  has  always  been  presented  to  our  eyes 
as  an  eminently  wise  and  good  man,  and  the  sage 
instructor  of  heroes.  And  although  his  pupil  Achilles 
turned  out  covetous  and  headstrong,  that  was  not  on 
account  of,  but  in  spite  of,  Chiron's  bringing  up  of 
him.  Rossetti  thinks  Dante  wished  to  depict  a 
figure  of  the  soul,  and  heeded  not  that  by  placing 
Chiron  as  a  devil  in  Hell,  he  was  giving  an  entirely 
false  impression  of  his  character.  In  making  Chiron 
obey  the  exalted  mandate  announced  to  him  by 
Virgil,  Dante  represented  him  as  good  for  those  few 
moments,  and  indicated  him  as  turning  to  the  right 
(1.  97)  to  give  orders  to  Nessus  in  compliance  with 
Virgil's  request. 

The    Poets   advance   to    meet   the   Centaurs,  and 
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Virgil,  hearing  Chiron  remark  to  the  other  two  that 
Dante's  footfalls  show  him  to  be  alive,  draws  near, 
and  tells  him  that  that  is  the  case.  We  get  an  idea 
of  the  gigantic  stature  of  U  gran  Ckirotu:,  by  hearing 
up  to  what  point  only  of  his  twofold  body  Virgil 
reaches. 

Noi  ci  appressammo  a  quelle  fiere  snclle : 
Chiron  prese  uno  slrale,  e  con  la  cocca* 
Fece  la  barba  indietro  alle  masceile. 
Quando  a'  cbbe  scoperta  la  gran  bocca. 

DiEse  ai  compagni :~"  Siete  vol  accorii 
Che  quel  di  retro  move  ci6  ch'  ei  locca  ?  t 
Cos!  non  soglion  fare  1  plh  de'  morti."  — 

E  il  mio  buon  Duca,  che  gi^  gli  era  al  petio 
Dove  le  due  nature  son  consorti,} 


8d 


*cocca  :  The  Gran  Diiionario  gives  la  lacca,  "the  notch"  as 
the  primary  signification  of  the  word,  and  says  that  il  may 
have  some  affinity  lo  co  "the  extreme  end,"  as  in  Puyg.  iii, 
128:— 

"  In  CO  del  ponle  [the  bridge-heait]  presso  a  Benevento." 
But  the  Gran  Ditionario  thinks  it  may,  from  "  the  notch-end  of 
the  arrow  "  also  come  to  mean,  "the  extreme  end  of  anything." 
It  is  also  uKed  to  signify  the  arrow  itself.     Sec  Inf.  xvii,  135, 

136:- 

"  E  dtscarcatc  le  nosire  persone. 
Si  dilefiuo,  come  da  corda  cocca." 
And  Par,  viii,  104,  105  : — 

"  Disposto  cade  a  provveduto  fine, 

SI  comecosa  [in  some  editions  <~orrii]  in  suo  segno  diretta." 

In  this  passage  from  the  Paradiso  the  reading  caeca  is  adopted 

by  Benvenulo  and  some  others,  but  is  rarely  seen.    The  four 

First  Editions,  Lana,  Wiltc,  Scartai/ini,  Casini,  and  the  0%- 

Iford  Dante  read  cosa. 
i  move  cii  ch'  ei  locca  :  Compare  II.  29,  30  of  this  Canto : — 
"Di  quelle  pietre,  che  spcsso  moviensi 
Sotto  i  miei  piedi  per  lo  nuovo  carco." 
I  Dove  U  due  nature  lun  cottsorii :  Compare  the'passage  in  Pur^. 
xxxi,   80,   81,  where   the    Gryphon,   above   whom   Beatrice   is 
standing  is  similarly  described:^ 
"Vider  Beatrice  vfllta  in  sulla  fiera, 
Ch'  h  sola  una  persona  in  due  nature." 
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Rispose : — "  Ben  h  vivo,*  e  si  soletto  85 

Mostrarii  mi  convien  la  valle  buia  : 
Necessity  t  '1  conduce,  e  non  diletlo. 
We  approached  those  fleet  monsters  :  (whereupon) 
Chiron  took  an  arrow,  and  with  the  notch-end 
combed  his  beard  back  behind  his  jaws.  When 
(in  this  way)  he  had  uncovered  his  huge  mouth, 
he  said  to  his  companions  :  "  Have  you  noticed 
that  the  one  behind  (Dante)  moves  whatever 
he  touches  ?  So  are  not  wont  to  do  the  feet 
of  the  dead."  And  my  good  Leader,  who  was 
now  (with  his  head)  on  a  level  with  Chiron's 
breast  just  where  the  two  natures  (equine  and 
human)  are  conjoined,  answered  :  "  He  is  indeed 
alive,  and  thus  have  I  without  other  company  to 
show  him  the  dark  valley  (Hell) :  Necessity  brings 
him  to  it,  and  not  choice. 

Dante's  necessity  was  that  of  finding  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  but  Virgil  goes  on  lo  tell  Chiron  by  what 
authority  he  has  brought  Dante  thus  far,  and  invokes 
his  co-operation  by  requesting  that  one  of  his  troop 
may  protect  them,  and  carry  Dante  across  the  river. 
Tal  si  parti  da  cantare  alleluia] 


*  Bin  i  vivo:  "Quasi  dicat :  vere  vivit  et  beate,  quia  null!, 
quaerit  noccre,  immo  omnibus  prodesse  ;  non  est  vir  sangui- 
num  sicut  vos  fuistis,  et  ecce  quare  venimua  :  non  ad  marli- 
rium,  sieut  Ncssus  petcbat  paulo  ante,  imo  ut  videat  poenas 
aliorum."  (Benvenuto).  We  are  to  undtiatatid  vivo  in  the 
double  sense  of  corporeally  and  spiritually. 

i  Necessity  '1  conduce  :  Beatrice  in  Purg.  xxx,  136-138,  tells 
the  handmaidens  of  the  Sacred  Car  that  the  showing  to  Uante 
the  Spirits  of  the  Lost,  was  the  only  thing  that  couKI  have 
saved  his  soul  ; — 

"  Tanlo  giii  caddc,  che  lulti  argomenti 
Alia  salute  sua  eran  gii  corli 
Fuor  chc  moslrargli  le  ptrdute  genii." 

ITal  si  parti  da  caiitan  alUlulia :  Compare  this  answer  ol 
Virgil  to  Chiron  wilh  his  answer  to  the  Angel  Warder  at  thc 
Gate  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  ix,  aS-90  :— 
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Che  mi  commise  quest'  officio  nuovo  ; 

Nan  ^  laiJron,'*  ni  io  anima  fuia.  t  90 

Ma  per  quelle  virti  per  cui  io  movo 

Li  passi  miei  per  si  selvaggia  strada, 

Danne  un  dc'  tuoi,  a  cui  noi  siamo  a  pruovo.  ^ 

Che  ne  dlmostri  Ik  dove  si  guada, 

£  chc  porti  costui  in  au  la  {;roppa  ;  95 

Che  nan  £1  apirto  chc  per  1'  aer  vada." — 


"'Donna  del  cici,  di  queate  cose  accorta," 

Rispose  il  mio  Maestro  a  lui,  '  pur  dianzi 
Ne  disse  :  Andatl  lA,  ijuivi  i  la  porta'  " 

*ladroii:  ''Quasi  dicat  :  nee  ipse  est  violentus,  ncc  ego 
frauduientur.  Lalro  enim  eat  qui  violcnier  el  patenter  spoiial, 
fur  vero  fraudulentcr ;  idea  non  aumua  puniendi  aliqua  poena 
in  civitale  laia,  In  qua  punitur  violentia  et  fraudukntia.  (Bcn- 
venuto)." 

t/uia  :  See  Rtadings  on  the  Paradiso,  vol.  I,  p.  310,  footnote 
on  Par.  ix,  75,  Hulla  voglia  di  sc  a  U  puoU  esstr  fuia.  In  that 
note  I  quote  the  explanation  of  Cesari,  BelUsze,  vol.  ill,  p.  159, 
wherein  the  author  recants  his  former  derivation  of  fuia  from 
furva  in  Latin,  and  is  certain  that  In  all  three  passages,  !nf. 
xil,  90  ;  Pi'rg,  xxxiii,  44  ;  and  Par,  ix,  75,  il  means  ladra,  rapaet, 
and  that  Danle  has  used  fuja  for  Jura  in  the  same  way  that 
one  can  write  danajo  for  danaro  (money),  and  pajo  for  paro  (a 
pair).  Dr.  Moore  ihinks  that  in  Pure,  xxxiii,  44,  fuia  means 
"a  plunderer,  i.e.  of  God's  herita^je,'  and  that  the  version 
"harlot"  sometimes  jjiven   ia  a  pure  guess  es  coniexlu. 

\a  mi  noi  siamo  a  pritovo  :  Gelli  remarks  that  In  hia  lime 
(1561)  this  passage  was  considered  to  be  moat  puzzling  to  all 
the  Commentators,  but  that  possibly  it  was  an  expression  in 
common  use  in  the  days  of  Dante.  He  gives  the  various  in- 
terpretations, but  adds  that  aa  he  has  never  found  In  any 
writer,  or  In  any  dialect,  anything  approaching  or  resembling 
this  form,  he  declines  Io  furnish  an  opinion  as  to  its  meaning. 

Benvenulo  explains  il  as  propc,  i.e.  near,  and  1  have  followed 
his  interpretation,  which  is  also  that  of  the  Gran  Disiomiriii. 
Crescentino  Giannini,  the  editor  of  the  Commentary  of  ButI, 
told  me  in  1890  that  the  expression  a  pruovo,  in  the  sense  of 
appresso,  "near,"  is  still  to  be  found  among  ihe  people  about 
Genoa.  IJeccaria  also,  Stiidi,  p.  68,  says  the  expression  "a 
pruova  h  vii-isslmo  nel  dialetlo  Genovest  -  a  fresso." 
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There  is  one  that  withdrew  herself  from  singing 
Hallelujah  (namely,  Beatrice  who  came  dowo  from 
Heaven),  who  entrusted  to  me  this  unwonted 
office  ;  he  (Dante)  is  no  robber,  nor  am  I  a  thievish 
spirit.  But  by  that  Power  through  which  I  move 
my  jteps  along  30  wild  a  road,  give  us  one  of  ihy 
followers,  close  to  whom  we  can  keep,  who  may 
show  us  where  the  ford  is,  and  who  may  carry  on 
his  croup  this  one  (Dante),  who  is  not  a  spirit 
that  can  go  through  the  air." 

Chiron  accedes  to  Virgil's  request,  and  commands] 

Nessus  to  accompany  the  Poets. 

Chiron  si  volse  in  sulta  destra  poppa,* 

E  disae  a  Nesso  t : — "  Torna,  e  a!  li  guida, 
E  fa  canaai',  a'  altra  schiera  v'  intoppa." — 

Chiron  turned  to  his  right  side,  and  said  to 
Nessus:  "  Return  thou,  and  guide  them  as  they 
desire,  and  should  another  band  come  upon  you, 
keep  it  off." 

Benvenuto  here  remarks  that  in  fact,  during 
Dante's  life,  similar  cases  must  have  occurred  to 
him.  for  in  his  wanderings  he  may  occasionally 
have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  some  noble  Castellan 
from  whom  on  his  departure  he  would  pray  that  one 
of  his  horsemen  might  accompany  him  and  act  as 


*  ill  sulia  dcstra  puppa  :  Compare /n/.  xvii,  31  : — 
"  Perii  scendemmo  alia  deatra  mammella." 
tJVtMo;    Ovid   {Mttam.   ix,  104-108)  speaks  of  Nesaus  as 
experienced  in  the  forda  of  the  swift  river  Evenus,  and  accost- 
ing Hercules,  when  embarraaaed  aa  to  how  to  convey  Deianira 
across : — 

"Venerat  Even!  rapidaa  Jove  natus  ad  undas. 
Uberius  solito  nimbis  hiemalibus  auclus, 
Vorticibuaque  frequens  erat,  atque  impervius  amnis. 
Intrepidum  pro  se,  curam  de  conjufie  agentem 
NesBus  adit,  membrlsque  valen:^,  scitusque  vadorum." 
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his  escort ;  for  Dante  was  greatly  honoured  by  these 
local  magnates. 

Division  IV. — Nessus  conducts  the  Poets  to  the 
bank  of  the  River  of  Blood,  in  which  they  see  im- 
mersed at  various  depths,  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  crimes,  many  spirits  who  had 
sinned  grievously  by  violence  against  their  neigh- 
bour. Nessus  first  points  out  the  more  notorious 
tyrants,  who  have  to  undergo  nearly  total  immersion, 
and  first  among  them,  Alexander,  and  the  Sicilian 
Dionysius. 

Or  ci  movemmo  colla  scorta  fida*  100 

Lungo  la  proda  del  boUor  vermiglio, 
Ove  i  bolliti  facean  altc  strida. 
lo  vidi  gente  sotto  infino  al  ciglio  ; 

E  il  gran  Centauro  disse  : — "  Ei  son  tiranni 
Che  dier  nel  sangue  e  nell'  aver  di  piglio.t       105 
Quivi  si  piangon  li  spietati  danni: 

Quivi  i  Aleasandro,  e  DJonisio  fero, 
Che  fe'  Sicilia  aver  dolorosi  annl. 


*iCOTta  fida:  Two  old  Commentators  take  very  opposite 
views  as  to  the  meaning  here  of  the  word  fida.  The  Anoiivmi 
Fiiirtntina  says  that  Ncsstis  was  a  faithful  escort  to  the  Poets, 
because  he  had  been  ordered  to  be  so;  while  But)  thinks  that 
(he  word  is  used  ironically  to  signify  that  he  was  anything  but 
the  most  faithful  estorl  to  Deianira. 

fdier  .  .  .  di  piglio  :  Dar  di  /•iglio  is  equivalent  to  pigliart. 
The  Gran  Di:ionario  renders  Ckt  dkr  nel  sangue  e  HtlP  aver  di 


piglio, 
34:— 


'  Torre  la  vita  e  la  sostanze."     Compare  In/,  xxiv,  aa- 


"  Lc  braccia  aperse,  dopu  alcun  consiglto 
Eletto  seco,  riguardando  prima 
Ben  la  ruina,  c  diedemi  di  piglio." 
And  Purg.  i,  49-51  :~ 

"  Lo  Duca  mio  allor  mi  di£  di  piglio. 

E  con  parole  e  con  mano  c  con  ccnni, 
Riverenti  mi  fe'  le  gambe  c  il  ciglio." 
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Now  moved  we  on  with  our  trusty  escort  along 
the  bank  of  the  boiling  blood  {lil.  crimson  boiling), 
wherein  the  boiled  ones  were  uttering  piercing 
screams.  I  saw  people  immersed  up  to  the  eye- 
brows; and  the  great  Centaur  said;  "They  are 
tyrants,  who  imbrued  their  hands  in  bloodshed 
and  plunder.  Here  they  bewail  the  pitiless  wrongs 
(they  wrought).  Here  is  Alexander,  and  the  cruel 
Dionysius,  who  made  Sicily  undergo  years  of 
suffering. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  this  Alexander  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy, 

The  Chiosc  Anonime  (ed.  Selrai),  Pietro  and  Jacopo 
di  Dante,  Benvenuto,*  Lana,  the  Ottimo,  and  the 
Codice  Citssinese,  think  Alexander  the  Great  is  referred 
to. 

♦Benvenuto  indignantly  denies  that  any  Alexander  other 
than  Alexander  the  Great  was  intended  :  "  Nunc  autor  nominat 
aliquos  lyrannos,  et  primo  et  principallter  unum  principal- 
issimum  et  famosissimum  omnium,  scilicet  Alexandrum.  Ad 
sciendum  autem  quis  fucrit  iste  Alexander  est  notandum,  quod 
aliqui  sequentcs  opinionem  vul^i  dixcrunt,  quod  autar  non 
loquitur  hie  de  Alexandro  Macedonc,  sed  dc  quodam  alio,  sed 
eerie  istud  fst  omnino  falsum,  quod  potest  paterc  duplicitcr 
primo,  quia  cum  dicimus  Alexander  debet  intelligi  per  excel. 
ientiam  de  Alexandro  Magno ;  secundo  quia  iste  fuit  vio- 
lenlissimus  hnminum.  ...  In  toto  Oricntc  exercuit  violenliam 
et  saevitiam  suam  ;  nam,  ut  verbis  Orosii  {Hisloria  advuium 
Pagit'ios)  utar,  Alexander  miseriarum  t'urges,  totius  oncntis 
turbo,  humani  sanguinis  insatiabilis,  recentem  semper  aut 
alienortim  aut  suorum  sanguinem  aitiebat  .  .  .  ut  cum  Lucano 
concludam,  tuit  felix  praedo,  et  orbis  victor  ab  ebrietate  victus 
est.  ut  ait  Augustlnus.  Justinus  lamen  Tacit  banc  compara- 
tioncm  inter  Philippum  patrem  et  Alexatidrum  (ilium,  quia 
dicit  quod  Philippus  cbrius  desaeviebat  tn  hostes ;  Alexander 
vero  ebrius  desaeviebat  in  3Uos.  .  .  .  Ad  propositum  ergo 
autor  ponit  Alexandrum  hie  tamquam  primum  et  principem 
violentorum,  maxime  contra  proximum,  ita  quod  punit  eum  a 
vitio  pracdominante,  et  describit  eum  simpliciler  et  nude, 
quasi  dicat:  cum  nomino  Atexandrum  intelligc,  quod  iste  fuit 
maximus  autor  violenliaruin  in  terrls." 
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Buti  is  doubtful  whether  Alexander  the  Great  or 
Alexander  of  Pherae  is  meant,  but  if  the  latter,  then 
he  thinks  that  Dante  intended  to  refer  to  two  tyrants 
in  Sicily  (for  he  erroneously  takes  Pherae  to  have 
been  in  Sicily  instead  of  Thessaly),  and  that  these 
two  tyrants  made  Sicilia  aver  dolorosi  anni  Vellutello 
and  Dantello  concur.  Lana  says  Alexander  was  a 
tyrant  who  conquered  all  the  world,  and  amongst 
other  cruelties  caused  to  be  slain  at  one  time  at 
Jerusalem  eighty  thousand  men  and  their  families. 
Lana  seems  uncertain  between  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Alexander  Balas  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in 
the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus.  The  Comento  dt 
Anonimo  (ed.  Lord  Vernon),  now  known  to  be  by 
Bambaglioli,  says :  "  Questi  fe  Alesandro  re  di  Jeru- 
salem e  tirano  crudelisimo  del  quale  si  dice  che 
^  huomeni  co  le  mogli  e  co  li  figliuoli  insieme  fece 
a  una  fiata  uccidere." 

Gelli  is  unable  to  say  which  of  three  persons  is 
meant ;  Alexander  ihe  Great ;  Alexander  of  Pherae  ; 
or  Alessandro  Janneo.  figliuolo  di  Anstobolo  re  degli 
Ebrei,  uomo  molto  sanguinolento  c  crudele," 

Scartazzini  observes  that  Alexander  of  Pherae  is 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Dionysius  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus.  Of  this  Alexander  it  is  related  that  he 
used  to  clothe  his  victims  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  then  have  them  worried  by  his  hounds;  and 
Plutarch  (Pclop.  c.  ag)  records  that  he  would  have 
men  buried  alive,  and  feel  shame  at  showing  any 
compassion.  It  is  also  true  that  in  his  other  works 
(e.g.  De  Mon.  ii.  9,  11.  61-63 :  and  Conv.  iv,  11,  11.  123- 
125)  Dante  speaks  in  high  praise  of  Alexander  the 

EB 
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Great,  but  that  is  not  of  much  importance,  Scar- 
tazzini  concludes  :  "  Sembra  pertanto  fuor  di  dubbio 
che  Dante  abbia  inteso  del  Macedone."  Benvenuto 
is  of  the  same  opinion  :  "  cum  dictmus  Alexander  de- 
bet intelligi  per  excellentiam  de  Alexandro  Magno." 

Dr.  Moore  (Stttdies  in  Dante,  i,  p.  263)  says:  "'  It 
seems  to  me  a  strong  argument  (inter  alia)  for  Alex- 
ander of  Pherae,  that  he  and  Uionysius  are  men- 
tioned together  by  Cicero,  de  Officii^,  c.  vii,  S  25,  as 
typical  instances  of  cruel  tyrants  whose  life  was 
made  a  burden  to  them  through  fear  of  those  whom 
they  had  injured  and  oppressed.*  The  reference  to 
Cicero  appears  to  me  to  be  probable,  apart  from 
considerations  as  to  the  different  language  used  by 
Dante  elsewhere  (especially  in  de  Monarchia)  re- 
specting Alexander  the  Great."  Dr.  Moore  then 
notices  that  Valerius  Maximus  also  (ix,  xiiJ,  Extr, 
3  and  4)  unites  the  two  names  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae  and  Dionysius  for  precisely  the  same  pur- 
pose as  Cicero,  I.e.,  and  this  leads  him  to  think  that 
Dante  is  adopting  a  sort  of  stock  combination  of 
typical  tyrants.  Both  Valerius  Maximus,  I.e.,  and 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp,  v,  xx,  S  57,  mention  the  long 
duration  of  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  (duodequad- 
raginta  annos),  and  possibly  there  may  be  an  echo 
of  this  in  Dante's  words  (1.  108),  Cke  fe'  Sicilia  aver 
dolorosi  anni. 

Rossetti  remarks  that  there  were  two  Dionysii  in 

*Castelvetro  aaBcrts  that  Dante  is  referring   to   Lucan, 
Pilars.  X,  xo,  ai : — 

"  Illic  Pellaei  prodes  vesana  PhilippI 
Felix  praedo,  jacel," 
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Sicily,  both  abominable  tyrants,  and  both  equally 
deserving  of  immersion  in  the  boiling  blood.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  Dante  did  not 
especially  intend  to  distinguish  either  between  them 
or  the  two  Alexanders,  and,  by  leaving  their  identity 
vague,  allowed  all  the  four  to  be  implied.  Rossetti 
says  Dante  did  so  in  the  case  of  the  two  Pyrrhuses 
and  two  Sextuses,  and  that  Petrarch  *  likewise  men- 
tions Dionysius  and  Alexander  together,  without 
defining  their  individualities. 

Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  in  his  Dante  Dictionary  is 
inclined  to  think  Alexander  the  Great  is  the  per- 
sonage alluded  to,  and  considers  that  great  weight 
should  be  attached  to  the  statement  of  Orosius  and 
Lucan  about  him  ;  and  also  the  fact  of  Alexander  the 
Great  not  appearing  among  the  great  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity in  Limbo  is  also  in  favour  of  the  view  that  he 
is  the  Alexander  referred  to  by  Dante  in  this  passage. 
He  remarks,  however,  that  Dante  is  not  always 
consistent  in  his  estimate  of  historical  personages, 
his  tendency  being  to  regard  them  as  types,  rather 
than  as  individuals;  as  for  instance  Bertran  de  Born, 
who  is  eulogised  equally  with  Alexander  the  Great 
in  Conv.  iv,  ii,  II.  123-130,  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
lowest  circles  of  Hell.  Further  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  comparatively  obscure  tyrant  of  Pherae  should 
be  mentioned  simply  as  "  Alessandro,"  when  Dante 
is  told  by  Cacciaguida   (Par.  xvii,  134-136)  that  he 

♦See  Petrarch,  Trion/o  iC  Afiwn,  Cap,  i,  terzina  35  :— 

"Que'  duo  pjen  di  paura  e  di  sospetto, 

L'  un  i  Dionisio,  e  1'  altro  c  Alessandro  : 
Ma  quel  del  suo  temer  ha  degno  effetto." 
KR  2 
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has   only   been  shown   those   spirits    that   were   re- 
cognised by  fame. 

Having  pointed  out  two  tyrants  of  ancient  history, 
Nessus  now  indicates  two  of  the  worst  in  Italy,  the 
former  of  whom  died  a  few  years  before  Dante's 
birth,  while  the  latter,  who  had  been  his  contem- 
porary, died  in  1293. 

E  quella  fronte  ch'  ha  il  pel  coal  nero 

i.  Axzolino  ;*  e  quell'  altro  ch'  h  bianda  ltd 


*  AxxoUho  {hettct  known  ai  Ezzclino)  III  da  Romano  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Onara,  and  was  son-in-law  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  He  was  burn  in  ii<n,  and  being 
Imperial  Vicar  in  the  Marca  Trivigiana,  he  ruled  it  with  great 
tyranny  from  1230  to  1260,  His  cruelties  caused  him  to  be 
held  in  such  detestation,  that  a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against 
him  by  Pope  Alexander  IV,  and  beinfi  taken  prisoner,  out  of 
defiance  of  his  enemies  he  rent  the  blindages  from  his  wounds, 
and  so  caused  his  own  death  after  reigning  thirty-four  years. 
BenvenutD  thus  describes  him  :  ''  Many  write  that  Bccrinus  was 
of  middle  height,  swarthy,  and  covered  with  hair.  But  I  hear 
that  he  had  one  long  hair  above  his  nose,  which  stood  out 
whenever  be  was  inflamed  with  anger,  and  that  at  such  times 
all  fled  from  before  his  face  .  .  .  Some  have  written  that  he 
had  50,000  men  put  to  death.  But  among  a  thousand  other 
atrocious  crimes,  when  he  had  destroyed  Padua,  he  was  so 
overcome  by  frenzied  rage,  that  he  had  12,000  Paduans  put  to 
death  by  sword,  fire,  and  starvation."  Landino  adds  to  this 
story  that  he  caused  these  12,000  Paduans  to  be  imprisoned 
in  a  wooden  enclosure,  and  had  their  names  registered  in  a 
ledger  by  his  Chancellor,  against  whom  he  entertained  sus- 
picions. On  the  ledger  being  hlled  up,  Ezzelino  told  the 
Chancellor  that  he  wished  him  to  go  with  these  souls  to  Hell, 
and  present  them  with  the  register  of  their  names  lo  the 
Devil,  from  whom  he  had  received  many  kindnesses;  and 
thereupon,  having  driven  the  ill-fated  Chancellor  inside  the 
enclosure,  he  had  all  burned  together.  See  also  Giovanni 
Villani,  vi,  cap.  72:  and  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  iii,  st.  jj: — 
"Ezellino,  immanissimo  tiranno, 

Che  fia  creduto  figlio  del  Pemonio, 
Far3,  troncando  i  sudditi,  tal  danno, 
E  distruggendo  il  bel  paese  ausonio, 
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&  Opizzo  *  da  Bsti,  il  qual  per  vera 

Che  pietosi  appo  lui  stati  saranno 
Mario,  Silla,  Nt-ron,  Caio  ed  Anlonio." 
In  the  Ditlamondo,  Jib.  ii,  cap.  xxviii,  Fazio  degli   Uberti  thus 
mentions  Eizelino: — 

"Tra  Asolo  e  Bassan  da  quella  proda 

Un  monle  sta  vedovo  ed  orfanino, 
Che  del  pcccato  altrui  poco  si  loda. 
Di  lassij  sL'ese  in  quel  tempo  Azzolino, 
Che  fe'  dei  Padovan  tal  satrifizio, 
Qua!  sallo  in  Campagtiola  ogni  fantino." 
Both  E/zelino,  and  the  Caalel  di   Romano,  hia  birlh-place  are 
mentioned  to   Dante  in  Par.  Jx,  35-30,  by  Cunizia,  sister  of 
Azzolino : — 

"■  In  quella  parte  della  terra  prava 
Italica,  che  siede  Ira  Rialto 
E  le  fontane  di  Brenta  e  di  Piava, 
Si  leva  un  coUe,  e  non  surge  molt'  alto, 
Li  ondt  accse  gift  una  facella, 
Che  fcce  alia  contrada  un  grandc  assallo.'  " 
Never  had   Kzzelino  loved,  and  in   his  horrid  barbariticB  he 
treated  both  men  and  women  alike. 

*0('izM  da  listi  (belter  known  as  Obizzo  II],  Marquis  of 
Fcrrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  succeeded  his  grandfather  Azzo 
VI]  in  1264.  He  was  an  ardent  Guelph  partisan,  and  assisted 
the  army  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  which  waa  being  marched 
against  Manfred,  to  cross  the  river  Fo.  He  extended  hia  rule 
into  Venetia.  Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  how  far  hia  re- 
putation for  cruelty  and  rapacity  is  justified  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  his  assistance  given  to  the  French  army 
mainly  contributed  10  the  death  of  Manfred  at  the  battle  of 
Benevento,  and  the  defeat,  capture,  and  subsequent  execution 
of  Manfred's  nephew,  young  Conradin^aon  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad  IV',  and  ihc  last  scion  of  the  illustrious  line  of  Hohen- 
Btaufcn — at  Tagliacozzo.  The  resentment  of  the  Ghibel- 
lincs  probably  showed  itself  by  loading  him  with  obloquy,  and 
Dante  goes  on  to  cite  a  commonly  received  opinion  at  that 
time,  that  Opizzo  II  met  his  death  by  being  smothered  un  a 
sick  bed  by  his  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  as  A//0 
VIII.  Most  historians,  however,  agree  thai  this  was  an  untrue 
and  improbable  report  circulated  by  his  enemies.  Benvenuto 
gives  a  long  account  of  him  as  a  man  of  Ihat  rare  personal 
beauty  for  which  the  whole  race  of  the  Estc  were  renowned, 
but  that  when  tilling  in  honour  of  a  lady  al  some  jousts  he 
had  lost  an  eye,  on  account  of  which  denominatui  isl  marckia 
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Fu  spento  dal  figliastro*  su  ne!  mondo." — 

And  that  brow  which  has  the  hair  so  black  is 
Azzolino  ;  and  that  other  one  who  is  fair  is  Opizzo 
of  Este,  who,  to  speak  the  truth,  was  slain  by  his 
step-son  up  in  the  world." 

Benvenuto  at  this  point  draws  a  vivid  picture  of 
what  he  imagines  to  have  taken  place.     The   nar- 


06110  116  aeula,  Benvenuto  adds :  Obi«o  tion  cimtentus  suum 
dominiuHi  intra  aijiias  Padi  cnnlineri,  Rigium  it  Mntinam  [Rcg^o 
and  Modena]  iKctipavil,  ct  Unuxl  dominium  Ftrrariae  XX\  HI 
anms,  ubi  mortuui  est  anno  Domini  MCCXCIII,  ita  quad  Obiio 
tt  Azo  fiUus  ejus  rignaverunl  tempore  nostri  autoris.  In  Inf. 
*viii,  55-57,  he  is  spoken  as  an  il  marchess  by  Venedito  Caccio' 
nimicD,  who  confesses  to  Dante  that  for  money  he  induced 
his  sister  Ghiaolabella  to  do  the  Marquis's  will: — 
"  Id  fui  colui,  che  la  Ghisolabelia 

Condussi  a  far  la  voglia  del  Marchese, 
Come  che  suoni  la  sconcia  novella." 
Another  crime  ascribed  to  Azzo  VIII,  besides  Ihe  murder  of 
his  father,  Opizzo  II,  is  the  treacherous  assassination  oljacopa 
del  Cassero,  who,  in  relating  it  (Pwg.  v,  77),  tells  Uanle  that 
Quel  da  Esti  il  fe  far.  On  the  circumstances  of  A^zo's  marriage 
with  Beatrice  of  Naples,  see  Purg,  xx,  79-81,  where  Hugh 
Capet  speaks  of  it  as  a  shameful  bargain  on  the  part  of 
Beatrice's  father;^ 

"  L'  altro,  che  gii  usci  preso  di  nave, 

Veggio  vender  sua  figlia,  e  pattegiarne. 
Come  fnnno  i  coraar  dell'  altre  schiave," 
Charles  the  younger,  after  being  for  four  years  the  prisoner  of 
Pedro,  King  of  Aragon,  on  being  restored  lo  his  own  Kingdom 
of  Naples  in  1388,  gave  his  beautiful  daughter  Beatrice  in 
marriage  lo  Azzo,  Marquis  of  Este,  for  a  sum  differently  stated 
as  either  30,000  or  100,000  florins.  (See  Reudiiigf  o«  the  Pur- 
giilorio,  vol.  ii,  pp.  164-167). 

*  figliastro :  Benvenuto  and  Boccaccio  take  different  views 
as  to  Az^n  being  a  step-son  to  Obizzo;  the  former  says  that 
Dante  calls  him  a  step-son,  because  the  idea  of  a  son  murder- 
ing his  father  is  too  horrible  to  entertain.  Boccaccio  thinks 
Dante  is  hinting  that  in  consequence  of  Obizzo's  wife's  in- 
lidelity  to  him,  Azzo  was  only  his  reputed,  and  not  his  real 
son.  Neither  Benvenuto  nor  Boccaccio  therefore  think  that 
Azzo  was  really  a  step-son  of  Obizzo. 
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rative  in  the  text  appears  somewhat  obscure,  but  we 
may  suppose  that  the  Centaur,  standing  on  the  bank, 
after  pointing  out  the  most  powerful  and  magnificent 
tyrants,  who  were  being  tormented  in  the  stream  of 
blood,  began  to  show  signs  of  wishing  to  pass  into 
the  blood  itself.  Dante  in  terror  and  uncertainty 
turns  to  Virgil  for  guidance  ;  and  Virgil  must  at 
once  have  ordered  him  to  mount  upon  the  equine 
back  of  the  Centaur,  taking  the  place  immediately 
behind  the  hutnan  part  of  his  body,  while  Virgil 
would  do  so  behind  Dante  ;  so  that  the  Centaur's 
human  form  would  "  be  the  first"  (i.e.  before  Dante), 
and  Virgil  would  "be  the  second"  (i.^.  behind  him), 
to  allay  his  fears,  and  to  protect  him  from  failing 
into  the  boiling  flood  {ut  non  timeret  nee  posset  ruere  in 
aquam).  Lana  takes  the  same  view  as  Benvenuto. 
Allor  mi  voisi  al  I'oeta,  e  quei  disse : 
— "  Quest!  li  sia  or  primo,*  ed  io  seenndo." — 

Then  I  turned  me  to  the  Poet,  and  he  said  ;  "  Let 
this  one  (the  Centaur)  be  now  the  first  to  thee,  and 
I  the  second." 

*  Qutsli  li  sia  ur  prtmo,  ed  io  suondo :  The  more  generally 
accepted  interpretation  is  that  which  is  supported  by  Blanc, 
namely,  thai  prxiiio  designates  the  person  deservinj;  of  greater 
confidence  from  his  experience  and  superior  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  Di  Sitna  thinks  Virgil  used  consummate  lacl  in 
drawing  back  and  yielding  to  Nessus  the  duty  of  pointing  out 
the  tyrants,  so  as  tn  avoid  placing  his  patron  Ciesar  Augustus 
in  the  same  category  of  punishment  as  Alexander.  Some 
think  Virgil's  wordn  are  addressed  to  Nessus,  and  mean,  "  let 
him,  Uantc,  be  the  first  to  mount  on  thy  back,  and  1  will  be 
the  second,  to  mount  behind  him."  For  my  own  part  1  think 
Virgil's  words  arc  addressed  to  Dante,  and  may  well  be  taken 
in  the  double  sense,  namely,  thai  Oante  was  to  mount  im- 
mediately behind  Nessus  and  Virgil  immediately  behind  him, 
and  also  (hat  Dante  was  to  look  wholly  to  Nessus  for  informa- 
tion and  instruction  during  their  transit. 
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We  must  now  picture  to  ourselves  this  sin^lar 
group  preparing  to  pass  by  the  ford  through  the 
River  of  Blood,  Dante  sitting  on  the  back  of  Nessus, 
and  Virgil  supporting  him  behind.  They  would 
seem  to  have  moved  along  the  bank,  looking  down 
upon  the  tormented  shades,  till  they  came  to  the 
shallowest  part,  wherein  only  the  feet  are  immersed. 
{See  II.  124-126).     There  they  cross  the  ford. 

Poco  piu  oltre  il  Centauro  s'  atfiEse  *  1 15 

Sopra  una  gente  che  inlino  alia  gola 
Parea  ctie  di  que)  bulicame  t  usctsse. 

A  little  further  on  the  Centaur  stopped  Just  above 
a  multitude,  who  as  far  as  the  throat  seemed  to 
issue  forth  from  that  boiling  flood. 

A  shade  is  now  pointed  out,  who  from  the  singular 
enormity  of  his  offence  is  set  apart  in  solitary  tor- 
ment. 

Mostrocci  un'  ombra  dall'  un  canta  sola, 

Dicendo  : — "  Colui  fcsse  in  grembo  a  Dio 
Lo  cor  che  in  sul  Tamigi  ancor  si  cola." —  J 


laO' 


*s'  affisst :  Compare  Purg,  xxx,  1-7  :— 

"  Quando  il  setlentrion  del  primo  ciclo, 


Fermo  si  affissc. ' 

i  quel  bulicame  :  Il  will  be  noticed  that  Dante  has  altered  the 
nomenclature  of  the  river  of  blood,  and  styles  il  as  above.  Aa 
he  Is  about  to  mention  a  ghaslly  slory  that  had  occurred  at 
Viterba  in  the  year  1270,  he  probably  finds  it  convenient  to 
adopt  the  name  of  the  peculiar  waters  of  that  place.  Benve- 
nuto  says  that  the  Bulicame  is  a  lake  of  water  which  i's  red,  hot 
and  sulphurous,  near  Viterbo,  but  that  he  will  describe  it  at 
greaier  lcnf;lh  in  Canto  \iv.  The  Aitonimo  Fiortiilinu  says  that 
this  Buiuiimc  makes  boHc  or  bubbles,  and  that  its  boiling 
waters  take  their  name  from   that  cause. 

Xancor  si  coUi :  There  are  two  interpretations  given  of  the 
word  cola.  The  first  would  derive  it  from  the  verb  cotare,  and 
would  signify  that  the  heart  of  the  murdtred  Henry  of  Com- 
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He  showed  us  a  shade  apart  on  one  side  saying  : 
"That  one  in  the  bosom  of  God  {i.e.  in  God's 
sanctuary  at  Viterbo)  pierced  (he  heart  that  is  still 
venerated  on  the  Thames  {I.e.  at  Westminster)." 

The  assassin  was  Count  Guy  •  (son  of  Simon)  de 
Montfort,  who,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father, 
murdered,  during  the  celebration  of  High  Mass  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Viterbo,  Prince  Henry,  son  of 
Richard  Duke  of  CornwaH,  and  consequently  nephew 
of  Henry  HI,  King  of  England.     Prince  Henry  had 

wall  still  continued  to  drip  blood,  probably  (rom  the  enorrnity 
of  the  crime  of  slaying  him  during  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 
The  second,  and  more  usually  adopted  interpretation,  is  to 
derive  tola  from  the  Latin  cokrc.  which  Blanc  says  is  not  with- 
out precedent  among  old  writers,  and  it  would  (hen  lake  the 
meaning  "is  held  in  reverence."  Benvenulo  has:  " ancor  si 
cola,  id  est  colitur." 

*  Guy  de  Montfort  is  mentioned  by  Fazio  degli  Ubcrti  in  the 
Ditlanwndo,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xxix  :— 

"  L'n  poco  prima,  dove  pifi  si  stava 

Sicuro  Arrigo,  il  conte  di  Monforte 
L'  alma  dal  corpo  col  coltcl  gli  cava." 
In  his  very  circumstanlial  account  of  the  murder  Villani  (vii, 
3g),  after  recounting  how  Guy  slew  Prince  Henry  at  the  Mass, 
relates  thai  the  said  Guy,  on  being  reminded  that  his  father's 
body  had  been  dragged,  ran  back  into  the  Cathedral  and 
dragged  the  body  of  his  dead  victim  outside  the  doors : 
"Essendo  Arrigo  fratclto  d'  Adoardo  hgliuolo  del  re  Kicciardo 
d'  Inghilterra  in  una  ehiesa  alia  messa,  celebrandosi  a  quell'  ora 
il  sacriHcio  del  corpo  di  Crislo,  Guido  conte  di  Monforte,  11 
quale  era  per  lo  re  Carlo  vicario  in  Toscana,  non  guardando 
reverenza  di  Dio  n^  del  re  Carlo  suo  signore,  uccise  di  sua 
mano  eon  uno  slocco  11  delto  Arrigo,  per  vendetta  del  conte 
Simone  di  Monforte  suo  padre,  morto  a  sua  colpa  per  lo  re 
d'  Inghilterra  .  .  .  e  non  solamente  gli  basl6  di  avere  fattii  il 
dettn  omicidio;  pcrcht  uno  cavaliere  il  domandi,  che  egli  avea 
fatto  ;  e  egli  rispose :  /  at  fait  niu  vangtanu:  e  quello  cavaliere 
disst :  annmciit  ?  voire pere  fut  traine ;  mconlanente  torno  nella 
ehiesa  e  prese  Arrigo  prr  gli  capclli,  e  cosl  morto  il  trano  inlino 
fuori  della  ehiesa  villanamente;  e  iatto  il  detto  sacrilegio  c 
omicidio,  si  parti  da  Viterbo,  e  andonnc  sano  e  salvo  in 
Maremma  nelle  lerre  del  conte  Rosso  suo  auocero," 
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come  there  in  the  train  of  King  Charles  of  Anjou, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  Pietro 
di  Dante  says  that  at  that  time  (1270)  a  Court  was 
being  held  at  Viterbo  in  the  Church,  and  while  Henry, 
with  bended  knees,  was  devoutly  looking  upon  the 
Body  of  Christ,  the  said  Lord  Guy  ran  him  through 
with  his  sword.*  Benvenuto  relates  the  stoiy  at 
great  length,  and  says  that  Prince  Henry's  body  was 
embalmed  and  carried  to  the  City  of  London  and 
interred  in  "  a  certain  monastery  of  monks,  called 
there  Gitaiinscier  [Westminster],  in  a  chapel  wherein 
are  buried  all  the  Kings  of  England,  and  round  which 
the  effigies  of  them  all  are  to  be  seen."  He  also 
confirms  the  story  of  the  hand  of  the  statue  holding 
the  heart,  but  adds  that  above  the  heart  was  placed 
a  naked  sword  in  witness  of  the  crime.    He  says  that 


■*The  fdllowiriK  is  extracted  from  (he  Diclionary  of  National 
Biography,  s.v.  Henry  of  Cohnwall:  "  Henry  was  kneeling 
at  prayer  before  the  high  altar,  when  a  band  of  armed  men 
burst  violently  into  the  Church,  headed  by  Guy  de  Montfort, 
who  as  he  entered  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  'Traitor,  Henry 
of  Allemaine,  thou  shalt  nol  escape.'  Taken  utterly  by  surprise, 
Henry  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  rushed  for  sanctuary 
to  the  altar,  clinging  to  it,  and  crj-ing  for  mercy.  He  was  how- 
ever despatched  with  a  muitilude  of  wounds,  the  fingers  of  the 
hand  that  was  clutching  the  altar  being  nearly  cut  off.  .  .  , 
This  cold. blooded  murder  excited  universal  horror,  the  more 
so  as  Henry  was  not  even  present  at  the  death  of  Earl  Simon 
de  Montfort,  and  had  laboured  for  the  reconciliation  and  re- 
turn of  his  sons.  .  .  .  The  men  of  Viterbo  caused  Ihe  story  of 
the  slaughter  to  be  painted  on  the  wall,  and  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses  inspired  by  the  picture  is  preserved.  .  .  .  Henry's  bones 
and  heart  were  conveyed  to  Ennland  in  May  1370.  The  heart, 
encased  in  a  costly  vase,  was  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  where  it  became  an  object  of 
papular  veneration." 
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by  the  river  is  to  be  understood  the  city,  and  that  the 
Tamis  is  a  river  flowing  by  the  royal  city  of  London, 
which  of  old  was  called  Trinovantum,  as  Julius 
Celsus  •  writes. 

As  the  Poets  advance  along  the  bank,  they  come 
to  a  less  guilty  order  of  the  Violent,  such  as  ordinary 
homicides  or  robbers,  and  their  punishment  is  more 
lenient,  the  stream  of  blood  shoaling  proportionately, 
as  the  guilt  of  the  sinners  is  less  heinous. 


Poi  vidi  gente  che  di  fuor  del  no 

Tenea  la  testa  ed  ancor  tutto  il  casBO : 
E  di  costoro  assai  riconobb'  io.  + 

Cosi  a  piil  a  piil  si  facca  basso 

Quel  aan^ue  si  clie  cocea  )  pur  li  piedi  : 
E  quivi  fu  del  fosso  il  noatro  passo. 


las 


*  Julius  Cttsus  :  A  scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  who  made  a  recension  of  the  text  of 
Cesar's  Commentaries. 

fill  ffisli'ro  assai  rUnnvbb'  in:  Kossctli  observes,  that  the 
small  tyrants  were  far  more  numerous  ihan  the  great  ones, 
and  consequently  Dante,  who  lived  in  those  atrocious  times, 
was  able  to  identify  a  good  many.  Hut  ricmohbi  may  also  well 
be  taken  to  mean  that  Uanle  recognised  them  after  Nessus 
had  pointed  Ihem  out  and  named  Ihem,  just  as  in  Limbo  (Inf. 
IV,  iig)  he  aaya:— 

"  Mi  fur  mostrati  gli  spirit!  magni," 

and  then  goes  on  to  apeak  of  those  he  saw  just  as  if  he  had 
recognised  them. 

Icocta  pur  li  picdi :  Others  read  sJ  r/w  co^Wii ;  si  che  tnccava ; 
il  cocto  [sic]  iHiti  i  piedi ;  cncea  tor  li  picdi ;  etc.  On  these 
variants  Dr.  Moore  (Tfilual  Criliiism,  pp.  302,  303)  writes: 
•■  Coptia  has  quite  the  air  of  a  correction,  it  being  a  much 
more  obvious  word  than  cocta  to  apply  to  a  river.  The  cor- 
rector forgot  that  it  whs  sangue  bolUnle.     Cocta  haa  the  support 
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Then  I  saw  people  who  held  the  head  and  even 
the  whole  bust  above  the  stream  :  and  many  of 
these  I  recognised.  Thus  more  and  more  shallow 
did  thai  blood  become,  so  that  (at  last)  it  only 
boiled  the  feet  :  and  at  this  point  was  our  passage 
of  the  fosse. 

As  Nessus  is  wading,  he  points  out  that  on  either 
side  the  depth  increases. 

— "  SI  come  tu  da  quesla  parte  vedi 

Lo  bulicame  che  sempre  si  scema," — 
Disse  il  Centauro,— "  voglio  che  tu  credl, 
Che  da  quest'  altra  a  piij  a  pii^  giCl  prema  130 

Lo  fondo  suo,  infin  ch'  ei  si  raggiunge 
Ove  la  tirannia  convien  che  gema. 

"As  thou  seest  that  the  boiling  flood  continually 
shoals  on  this  side,''  said  the  Centaur,  "  I  would 
have  thee  believe  that  on  that  other  (aide)  it  de- 
presses its  bed  lower  and  lower,  until  it  reunites 
(i.e.  completes  its  circle  at  that  part)  where  tyranny 
has  to  lament. 

Lana  explains  that  what  Nessus  virtually  says  to 
Dante  is  that  as  he  has  seen  the  river  gradually 
shoaling  up  to  the  place  they  have  now  reached,  so 
must  he  understand  that  on  the  other  side  it  deepens 
again  correspondingly,  until  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Circle  it  attains  a  greater  depth  than  any  Dante  has 
seen  ;  and  in  that  part  the  greatest  tyrants  would 
seem  to  be  undergoing  complete  immersion.  One 
would  think,  however,  that  no  part  of  the  river 
could  contain  a  worse  tyrant  than  Ezzelino. 


of  the  more  numerous  and  generally  more  authoritative  MSS., 
though  most  of  the  Vatican  group  have  copna." 
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Three  hateful  tyrants  are  next  named,  and  after 
them  two  robber  barons,  both  of  them  bearing  the 
name  of  Rinieri,  and  one,  at  least,  of  a  noble  family. 
Nessus  then  leaves  the  Poets. 

La  divina  giustizia  di  qua  punge 

Queir  Attila*  che  fu  flagello  in  terra, 


* Quiir  Aitila  che  fu  flagtUo  in  terra:  Attila,  the  King  of  the 
Huns  (434-453}  styled  himself  "The  Scourge  of  God."  Dante 
has  fallowed  the  popular  tradition  which  credited  Altila  with 
the  destruction  of  Florence,  whereas  it  is  known  thai  he  never 
crossed  the  Po.  There  was  much  confusion  about  this  time 
between  the  names  of  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  and  of  Totila, 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  Villani  (ii,  i)  increases  this  con- 
fusion by  speaking  of  "Tntilc  Flagelliiin  D^i."  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Florence  was  never  destroyed  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  kings.  At  several  places,  however,  in  Tuscany, 
and  notably  at  Poppi  in  the  Casenlino,  the  name  of  Attila  is 
found  in  place  of  Totila  in  ancient  inscriptions.  Another 
tradition,  related  by  Lana,  Pietro  and  Jacopo  di  Dante,  the 
Chiosi  (Selmi),  and  Buti,  slates  that  Attila,  when  besieging 
Rimini,  entered  the  city  in  disguise,  and  going  into  one  of  the 
hggc  where  the  citizens  were  wont  to  play  at  tables  or  chess, 
he  was  recognised  by  a  citizen,  who  struck  him  00  the  head 
with  a  chessboard  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Benvenuto 
alludes  to  this  story  as  being  perfectly  false,  and  asserts  that 
Altila  died  of  a  violent  bleeding  at  the  nose  after  drinking 
wine  to  ^ttAt  excess  at  the  banquet  consequent  on  his  marriage 
with  Honoria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  ;  and  in  that 
way  this  man  of  blood  was  choked  with  blood  and  wine  when 
dying,  just  as  after  death  he  was  immersed  in  blood  up  to  the 
eyebrows.  Of  the  myth  as  to  Attila  having  destroyed  Flo- 
rence, Benvenuto  (at  the  end  ol  Canto  niii,  vol.  i,  p.  464)  says: 
"Sed  certe  miror  nimis  de  iato  excidia  Florentiae  quod  Athila 
dicitur  fecisse ;  quia,  ut  patet  ex  his  quae  jam  scripsi  de  Athila 
in  praecedenti  capitulo  non  videtur  quod  Athila  transiverit 
unquam  Appeninum,  nee  Paulus  Diaconus,  nee  alius  tractans 
de  gestis  Athilae  dicit  hoc.  Ideo  dio  quod  autor  nostcr 
secutus  est  chronicas  patriae  suae,  quae  multa  frivola  similia 
dicunt,  ut  plenius  dicam  infra  capitulo  xv;  vel  forte  vidit 
aliquem  autorem  autenticum  dicentem  hoc,  quem  ego  non 
vidi ;  sed  quidquid  sil  dc  isto  facto,  ego  nihil  credo." 
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E  Pirro,*  e  Sesto  :t    ed  in  eterno  munge 

Le  lagrime  che  col  bollor  disscrra 

A  Rinier  da  Corneto.J  a  Rinier  Pazzo, 
Che  fecero  alle  strade  tanta  guerra." — 

Poi  si  rivolae,  e  ripaBSOSsi  il  guazzo. 

There  Divine  Justice  torments  that  Attiia  who 
was  the  Scourge  on  earth,  and  Pyrrhus,  and 
Sextus ;  and  to  all  eternity  draws  forth  (/j(.  milks) 


•35 


*  Pirro  :  Opinions  have  differed  as  to  which  Pyrrhus  Dante 
means  here,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  ihat  he  is  re- 
ferring to  the  famous  King  of  Epirus,  who  from  n.c.  280  to 
374  was  so  terrible  a  foe  to  the  might  of  Rome.  Of  the  old 
Commentators  Pietro  di  Dante  and  Bcnvenulo  support  the 
above  view,  and  both  mention  his  alleged  descent  from  the 
other  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles;  Benvenulo  also  relates 
that  he  was  a  cousin  of  Alexander  the  Great  {Puil  cnim  alUr 
Alexander,  sed  virtuosior  to;  cl  fiiii  dc  i^cnerc  Pyrrhi  pracdUli 
filii  Achillis,  cl  iuiisobrinus  ipsius  AUxai\dri  mo^ni).  Jacopo  di 
Dante,  the  Commtnto  di  Anonimo,  the  Chiose  (Selmi),  Buti,  and 
especially  the  Ollimo,  all  contend  that  Pvrrhus  the  son  of 
Achilles  is  intended.  Boccaccio  also  inclines  to  this  view, 
though  somewhat  uncertain.  Dr.  Moore  writes  to  me;  "1 
think  it  must  certainly  be  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  because  (i)  he 
is  so  frequently  in  Dante's  mind  in  the  Df  Afimarcliia  ;  c^.,  in 
Book  ii,  caps,  v,  x,  xi.  Besides,  the  three  examples  cited  [in 
this  ttriina]  would  be  all  from  Roman  History,  and  so  <>i  pari 
maleria." 

^Scito:    This   is   supposed   to    refer   to   Sextus    Pompeius 
Magnus,  a  younger  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  a  notorious 
sea-pirate,  of  whom  Lucan  {Phan.  vi,  420-42*)  says; — 
"Sexlus  eral,  Magno  proles  indigna  parente, 
Qui,  mox  Scyllaeis  exsul  grassatus  in  undis, 
Polluit  aequoreos  Siculus  pirata  triumphos." 
Some  maintain  that  Sextus  Tarquinius  is  meant,  and   Buti 
says  he  feels  quite  uncertain  to  which  of  the  two  Danle  is 
referring. 

t  Rinitr  da  Corntto,  and  Rinier  de'  Pazzi  were  both  notorious 
robber- barons,  the  former  in  the  Marcjnma  district,  and  the 
latter  in  the  country  between  Florence  and  Arezzo.  Of 
Rinieri  de'  Pazzi  the  Ottinto  says  that  he  was  a  knight  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Pazzi,  and  used  to  despoil  the  prelates  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11, 
about  1333.     He  was  excommunicated  In  1269  by  Clement  IV. 
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the  tears,  which  by  means  of  the  boiling  heat  it 
unbinds  from  Riniero  da  Cornelo,  from  Riniero 
dei  Pazzi,  who  made  so  much  war  upon  the  high- 
ways." He  then  turned  back,  and  re-crossed  the 
ford. 

We  are  to  infer  that  Nessus  has,  while  speaking, 

landed  the   Poets  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  that 

they  having  dismounted,  he  at  once  returns  to  his 

post.     They  are  now  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of 

Woe,  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Canto,  they 

enter,  and  contemplate  the  sufferings  of  the  Suicides, 


END  OF  CANTO  XII. 
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CANTO  XIII. 


THE  SECOXD  ROUXD  OT  THE  SEVENTH  CIRCI.E— THE 
VIOLENT  A'JAINST  THEMSELVES  —  THE  H.\RPfES  — 
PIER  DELLE  VIGN-E— THE  SQUANDERERS*  OF  THEIR 
WEALTH— THE  BLACK  HOUNDS  OF  HELL-L.\NO  OF 
SIEHA—JACOUO  DI  S.\NT  ANDREA— ROCCO  DE'   MC 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Canto  we  saw  Dan 
and  Virgil  standing  upon   the  further  shore  of  tH 
River  of  Blood,  where  they  had  been  deposited  by  the 
Centaur  Nessus.     He  has  just  recrossed  the  stream, 
and  they  are  about  to  force  their  way  into  the  dread-Tj 
ful  forest  where  Suicides  meet  their  doom. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  21,  the  Harpies 
are  described,  together  with  the  strange  penalty  o 
the  Suicides. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  22  to  ver.  78,  Dante 
relates  his  interview  with  the  shade  of  Pier  delle 
Vigne,  the  great  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II,  and  Piero's  sad  tale. 

lo  Division  111,  from  ver.  79  to  ver.  108,  Pier  del! 


I 


I 


•II  will  be  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  Division  IV.  that 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Prodigals  in 
Canto  vii,  whose  sin  was  profuse  spcndinf;  ("lal  durt),  and 
these  who  wantonly  wasted  their  possessions  like  water 
(iciaiacqitalori)  for  the  Insensate  pleasure  of  ruining  then 
selves. 
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Vigne,  in  answer  to  Dante's  enquiry,  explains  how 
it  happens  that  the  souls  of  Suicides  are  converted 
into  trees.  , 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver,  109  to  ver.  151,  the 
miserable  fate  of  the  Squanderers  of  their  own  pos- 
sessions is  related. 


Division  I. — The  Poets  are  now  entering  into  the 
second  of  the  Rounds  or  concentric  Kings  Igiront) 
into  which  the  Seventh  Circle  is  divided.  The  First 
Round  was  a  vast  plain  wh  ch  e.xtended  around  a 
moat  or  River  of  Blood  of  great  extent.  This  plain 
was  peopled,  as  we  saw,  by  "  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands" of  Centaurs.  Immediately  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  is  situated  the  great  Forest  of  Woe. 
stretching  away  in  a  wide  circle,  though  of  less 
dimensions,  being  the  inner  ring,  than  the  vast  plain 
mentioned  above.  Inside  the  ring  of  the  forest  again 
is  the  Third  Round  of  the  Burning  Sand,  which  the 
Poets  can  only  observe  from  the  shelter  of  the  forest. 
Therefore  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  River  of  Blood 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Burning  Sand  the  whole 
intervening  space  is  forest.  In  this  are  punished 
two  classes  of  the  Violent  against  themselves, 
namely : — 

(i)  The  Violent  against  their  own  persons,  i.e. 
Suicides,  who  are  transformed  into  trees,  the  shoots 
of  which  are  fed  upon  by  the  Harpies. 

(2)  The  Violent  against  their  substance,  i,e.  the 
dissipators  of  their  own  property,  who  in  complete 
nudily  have  to  flee  before  a  voracious  pack  of.,  black 
bitches,  by  whom  they  are  overtaken  and  torn. 

FF 
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In  the  Preliminary  Chapter  of  this  work,  under  the 

heading  Dimemions  of  Hell,  we  read  thai  two  allempts 
were  made,  by  Manetti,  about  1480,  and  Vellotello 
in  1596,  tu  estimate  the  size  of  the  different  parts  of 
Dante's  Hel!  ;  and  as  the  former  scheme  was  never 
properly  finished  by  its  author,  but  carried  on  by 
others  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  we  contined  our- 
selves to  the  estimate  of  Vellutello.  According  to 
him,  each  of  these  Rounds  of  the  Circle  of  Violence 
has  a  width  of  5*83  miles,  and  the  total  width  of  the 
Seventh  Circle  therefore  would  be  about  lyi  miles. 

The  rugged  and  impenetrable  character  of  the 
forest,  and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  its  gloomy 
recesses  is  first  described, 

Non  era  ancor  di  1^  Nesao  arrivato, 

Quando  noi  ci  mettemmo  per  un  bosco 
Che  da  ncssun  sentiero  era  segnato. 

Non  *  fronde  verdi,  ma  dl  color  foseo ; 

Non  rami  schietli,  ma  nodosi  e  involti; 
Non  pomi  v'  eran,  ma  slecchi  con  tosco. 

Not  yet  had  Nessus  reached  the  other  side, 
when  we  cast  ourselves  into  a  wood,  which  was 
marked  by  no  track.  Not  green  the  foliage,  ijut 
of  dusky  hue,  not  smooth  the  branches,  but  gnarled 
and  intertwined,  not  any  fruits  were  there,  but 
thorns  imbued  with  poison. 

*Non  fronde  verdi:  Gelli  greatly  admires  the  rhetorical  skill 
with  which  Dante  has  described  the  evil  nature  of  this  forest. 
Each  of  the  clauses  begins  with  nun;  while  the  verb,  which 
applies  to  all  three,  ih  placed  in  the  last  clause,  (hereby  giving 
great  emphasis  and  intensity  to  the  signification  of  the  words. 
Compare  Cicero,  In  Vtrrtm,  Act  ii,  lib.  i,  cap.  5:  "Non  enim 
furem,  sed  ereptorem  ;  non  adulterum,  sed  expugnatorem 
pudicitiac ;  non  sacrilegum,  sed  hostem  sacrorum  religtonum- 
que  ;  non  sicarium,  sed  crude lissimum  carneliccm  civiutn 
Bociorumque,  in  vestrum  judicium  adduximus." 
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Two  things  are  worth  notice  in  the  above  lines. 
By  stating  that  they  entered  the  wood  before  Nessus 
had  reached  the  other  side,  Dante  wishes  to  show 
that  he  and  Virgil  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  their 
way,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  they  had  to  traverse 
any  great  intervening  space.  Secondly,  they  appear 
to  have  found  themselves  in  front  of  a  thick  outer 
wall  of  underwood,  unbroken  by  anything  like  a  path 
or  track  to  indicate  the  way  for  them  to  go.  The 
words  fi  mcllcmmo  per  un  bosco  well  express  the  idea 
of  men  who  cast  themselves  headlong  forward  with- 
out knowing  where  they  are  going  ■  (com'  uom  che  va, 
ni  sa  dove  riesca.  Purg.  n,  132).  Benvenuto  ob- 
serves that  it  is  well  imagined  by  Dante  to  describe 
the  forest  as  having  no  straight  path,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  that  should  induce  men 
to  commit  so  desperate  an  act  as  self-destruction. 

Dante  now  compares  the  dense  thickets  of  the 
Infernal  Forest  to  those  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma 
with  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been 
familiar. 

Non  hati  si  ELspri  sterpi  ni  si  folti 

Quelle  fiere  selvagge  che  in  odio  hanno 
Tra  Cecina  f  e  Cometo  [  i  luoghi  colli. 


•The  Gran  Diiionario,  s.v.  mttUrt,  S  ^7,  under  the  head 
McUersi,  per  cntrare,  cites  from  one  of  several  works  entitled 
Finrita  if  Italia,  jij,  the  following  passage:  "'Fuggendo  si 
misseno  in  una  aelva  di  pruni." 

+  The  Cicina  is  a  river  that  runs  into  the  Mediterranean 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Leghorn,  after  flowing  through 
the  province  of  Volterra. 

I  Corneto :  A  small  town  in  the  former  States  of  the  Church, 
near  the  sea  on  the  river  Marta.  Cecina  and  Cometo  form 
as  nearly  aa  possible  the  North  and  South  boundaries  of  the 
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No  brakes  so  thorny  nor  so  unKled  have  those 
fierce  wild-beasts  which  hold  in  aversion  the  culti- 
vated spots  between  Cecina  and  Corneto. 

They  make  their  lairs  in  the  forest,  and  shun  the 
open  country. 

Dante  now  describes  the  Harpies,  the  appointed 
ministers  of  punishment  in  this  Circle.  Benvenuto 
remarks  that  as  this  is  a  most  dismal  wood,  it  is 
appropriate  that  in  it  there  should  be  the  most 
dismal  specimens  of  the  feathered  tribe.' 

Quivi  k  brutle  Arpie  t  lor  nidi  fanno,  lo 

Che  caccldr  dclle  Strofade  i  Troiani 
Con  tristo  annunzio  dt  futuro  danno. 


Tuscan  Maremma,  where,  in  the  lime  of  Dante,  there  were 
dense  forests,  tenanted  by  bears,  stags,  roe-deer,  and  other 
animals  that  shun  the  haunts  of  man. 

*In  no  part  of  his  writings  does  Dante  show  greater  skill 
than  in  his  contrasts.  Compare  the  death-like  g)oom.  the 
horror,  the  inhospitable  density  of  the  thickets,  the  tangled 
thorn  bushes,  and  finally  the  brutal  winged  monsters  of  the 
forest  of  Hell,  with  the  soft  enchantment  of  the  dxi'ina  fornta 
spessa  c  v\va.  as  related  in  Purg.  xxviii.  In  Hell  he  has  just 
quitted  the  river  of  blood,  in  the  divine  forest  he  approaches  a 
rill  so  limpid  that  all  the  purest  streams  in  the  world  would 
appear  turbid  beside  it.  A  soft  fragrant  breeze  freshens  the 
air,  and  from  it  (1.   lo): — 

"...  Ic  fronde,  iremolando  pronte,  t-j\{ 

Tutle  e  quanle  piegavano.  ...  t' 

Non  per6  dal  lor  esser  dritto  sparle 

Tanto  che  gli  augelletti  per  le  cime 
Lasciasser  d'  operare  ogni  lor  arte ; 
Ma  con  piena  letizia  I'  6re  prime, 

Cantando,  ricevifno  intra  le  foglie, 
Che  tenevan  bordone  alle  sue  rime." 
Very  different  are  the  ghastly  winged  beings,  who  with  repul- 
sive bodies,  discordant  cries,  and  destructive  actions,  arc  the 
denizens  of  the  forest  of  woe. 

til  bruitc  Arpic:  Scartazzini  thinks  the  Harpies  are  a 
symbol  of  the  remorse  of  a  bad  conscience.     The  Trojans  who 
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Ali  hanno  late,*  e  colli  e  visi  umani, 

PiS  con  artigli,  e  pennulo  il  gran  ventre : 
Fanno  lamenti  in  su  gli  alberi  slrani.  15 

Here  iriiike  their  nests  the  loathsome  Harpies, 
who  drove  the  Trojans  from  the  Strophades  with 
dire  announcement  of  approaching  evil.  Broad 
wings  have  they,  and  human  necks  and  faces,  feet 
with  talons,  and  feathered  their  huge  bellies:  on 
the  weird  trees  they  utter  mournful  cries. 

Qelli  discusses  the  various   opinions  as  to  what 
Dante  meant  by  placing  the  Harpies  in  this  forest. 

accompanied  .tineas  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  blro- 
phades,  islands  in  ihe  Ionian  Sea,  finding  ihem  infested  by  [he 
Harpies,  who  polluted  their  meals,  and  the  Harpy  Cclaeno 
predicted  their  sufferings  from  hunger.  See  Virg.  Mh.  iii, 
245-257  :— 

"  Una  in  praecelsa  consedit  rupe  Celaeno, 
Inlelix  vates,  rumpilque  banc  pectore  vocem; 
Bellum  ctiam  pro  caede  boum  stratisque  Juvencis, 
Laomedontiadac,  bellumque  inferre  paratis, 
Et  patrio  Harpyias  inaontes  pellere  regno  ? 
Accipile  ergo,  animisque  atquc  hacc  mca  iigite  dicta : 
Quae  Phocbo  Paler  omnipotens,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo 
Pracdixil,  vobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando. 
Italiam  cursu  petitis,  ventisque  vocatis, 
Ibitis  Italiam,  portusque  intrare  liccbit : 
Ked  non  ante  datam  cingetis  moenibuH  urbem, 
-    Quam  vos  dira  fames  nostraeque  injuria  caedis 

Ambesaa  subigat  malis  coneumere  mensas." 
*  Ali  h/iUHii  Lite,  et  seq. :  Compare  j^ii.  iii,  214-118 : — 
"TrisliuK  haud  illis  monstrum,  nee  saevior  ulla 
PcBlis  et  ira  dcum  Stygiis  sese  exlulit  undis. 
Virginei  volucrum  vultus,  focdissima  ventris 
Froluvies,  uncaeque  manus,  el  pallida  semper 
Ora  fame." 
The  meal  of  the  Trojans,  polluted  by  the  Harpies,  ia  de- 
scribed, ibid,  nyzz^:— 

"...  Tum  litore  curvo 
Exstruimusque  loros,  dapibusque  epulamur  opimis. 
At  subitae  horrifico  lapsu  dc  montibus  adsunt 
Harpyiae.  et  mai^niH  quatiunl  clangoribus  alas, 
Dinpiuntquc  dapea,  contacluque  omnia  foedant 
Immundo." 
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Landino  thinks  they  signify  rapacity,  there  being  nt 
greater  robbery  of  which  man  can  be  guilty  than  that ' 
of  taking  his  own  life.  V'ellutello  disagrees  with 
Landino,  and  asserts  that  Dante  has  only  placed 
the  Harpies  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
sort  of  birds  to  suit  trees  of  such  a  nature  as  these 
are.  {Noi  crcdiamo,  chcl  poela  ue  le  kabbia  paste,  per 
dar  conuciiicnti  uccclli  a  la  ipdie  e  natura  dc  gliar- 
bori.)  Gelli  without  either  approving  or  condemning 
these  views,  wishes  to  add  his  own.  He  thinks  the 
Harpies  signify  three  conditions,  which  so  influence 
men's  minds,  that  if  they  do  not  control  them  by 
Reason,  they  may  be  led  into  such  despair  as  to 
make  life  odious  and  insupportable  to  them.  These 
conditions  are  ( i)  Grief ;  (2}  Slavery ;  and  (3) ; 
Poverty.* 


*'The  old  Commentators  are  not  unanimouH  in  their  opinions 

about  the  Harpies;  "The  Harpies  are  an  allegor)',  signifying 
self-will,  whence  rfespair."  (Lana;.  "  Harpies  .  .  .  i.f.  rapines 
.  .  .  and  as  the  man  who  kills  himself  and  dissipates  his  pos- 
aessions,  snatches  away  his  lite  and  wealth,  therefore  he, 
Dante,  pictures  the  Harpies  feeding  on  such  despairing 
wretches.  liKured  by  trees."  {Pietro  di  Danle).  "The  Harpies, 
fifiured  as  they  are,  signify  the  sad  recollections  and  memories 
of  their  own  (i.e.  the  Suicides'j  deprivation.''  (Jacopo  di  Dante}. 
"The  Harpies  have  here  to  signify,  that  the  sad  recollections 
and  memories  of  those  who  deprive  themselves  oi  life  are 
gnawed  and  lacerated  by  felid  infamy."  iOllhiio).  "  The  Har- 
pies signify  rapacity.  As  they  (the  Suicides)  snatched  away 
their  own  lives,  so  the  Harpies  make  them  suffer  by  snatching 
olT  their  tops,  that  is,  feeding  upon  them  and  making  them 
more  hideous  and  foul.  They  build  their  nests  upon  these^^ 
trees  to  remind  them  that  their  woe  will  continually  increase." 
(Boccaccioj.  "The  Harpies  who  bite  off  the  tops,  and  scatter 
the  blood  of  these  (Suieidesl,  6f;ure  Avarice  and  Prodigality, 
both  of  which  vices  reduce  a  man  to  despair.''  (Renvenuto). 
"Dante  supposes  the  Harpies  to  have  their  appointed  place 
upon  the  trees  which   clothe   the  souls  of  the  desperate,    in 
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Benvenuto  here  recapitulates  the  disposition  of 
these  three  Rounds,  remarking  that  Virgil  takes 
this  opportunity  of  telling  Dante  in  which  of  them 
they  are. 

E  'I  buon  Maestro ; — "  Prima  che  pifl  entre, 

Sappi  che  se'  nel  secondo  girone," — 
Mi  comincii  a  dire, — "  e  sarai  mentre 
Che  tu  verrai  nell'  orribil  sabbione. 

Perfl  Hgoarda  bene,  e.  si  vedrai  20 

Cose  che  torrien  fede  al  mio  serraone." — 

And  the  good  Master  began  to  say  to  me  :  "  Before 
thou  enter  further  in,  know  that  thou  art  in  the 
Second  Round,  and  shall  be,  until  thou  comeat 
out  upon  the  horrible  sand-waste.  Look  well 
therefore  around,  and  so  shalt  thou  see  things 
(so  strange),  as  might  discredit  my  speech," 

Benvenuto  says :  idesi,  videbis  non  credenda,  si 
dicerem  lingua,  nisi  tu  videra  oculo. 

Division  II. — Dante  now  begins  to  describe  the 
torment  of  the  Suicides.  All  around  he  hears  sounds 
of  pain  caused  by  the  Harpies  rending  twigs  from  the 
trees,  which  trees  are  the  actual  bodies  of  the  tor- 
mented and  possess  power  of  articulation  only  through 
the  wounds  caused  by  the  Harpies.  As  each  twig 
is  broken  off,  blood  issues,  and  with  it  the  sound  of 
lamentation.  Dante  stands  still,  to  discover  where 
among  the  trees  are  concealed  the  persons  that  he 
cannot  see.  but  whose  voices  he  can  hear.  His 
imagination   is  only   in   part   incorrect.      There  are 


which  trees  they  buiid  their  nests,  and  feed  upon  the  branches, 
and  also  to  utter  lamentations  which  are  the  remnriie  of  these 
sinncrH  for  the  evil  they  have  done,  by  their  despair  and 
violence  against  themselves."    (Buti). 
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persons  confined  in  the  trees,  but  it  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  him  and  Vir^l  that  they  are  concealed. 
Virgil  divines  his  partly  erroneous  thoughts,  and 
shows  him  how  to  get  at  the  whole  truth. 

lo  scntia  da  ogni  parte  Craer  guai, 

E  non  vedea  persona  che  il  facesse; 
Perch'  io  tutto  smaritto  m'  arrestai. 

lo  credo  ch'  ei  credette  ch'  io  credesse*  35 

Che  tante  voci  oscisser  tra  que'  bronchi 
Da  gente  che  per  noi  si  nascondease. 


*  credo.  .  .credette.  .  .  credesie:  Compare  the  famous  lin« 
in  Persius,  Sal.  i,  37: — 

"Scire  luum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire,  hoc  scial  alter." 
It  is  thought  thai  this  line  of  Persius  suggested  the  word-play 
BO  often  found  in  Dante's  poems.  Blanc  [Saggio)  says  he 
would  like  to  be  able  lo  contend  that  Uante  neither  sought 
after  these  verbal  quibbles,  nor  avoided  them,  but  that  the 
following  passages  forbid  one  from  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  nut  somewhat  relish  them. 
In/,  xiii,  67,  66  :^ 

"  Infiammi  contra  me  gli  animi  tutti, 

E  gl'  infiammati  infiammar  ai  Augosto,"  etc. 
Inf.  xxvi,  65,  66  ;^ 

".  .  .  Maestro  assai  ten  prego 
E  riprego,  che  il  prego  vaglia  millc." 
/"/.  XXX,  136,  157; — 

"  E  quale  £  quei  che  suo  danneggio  tiogna, 
Che  hognando  desidera  sognare." 
Purg.  XX,  I,  2  : — 

"Contra  migllor  voler  voler  mal  pugna; 

Onde  contra  il  piacer  mio  per  piacerli,"  etc. 
Purg.xuxi,  136,  t37;— 

"  Per  grazia  fa  noi  gratia  che  disvelc 
A  lui  la  bocca  tua." 
Purg,  xxxiii,  14J,  m: — 

"Rifatto  si,  come  piante  novelle 
Rinnoveliate  di  novella  fronda." 
Par.  iii,  56,  57  :— 

"...  perchd  fur  negletli 
Ui  noatri  voti,  e  vuti  in  atcun  canto." 
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Pero  disse  il  Maestro: — "Se  tu  tronchi 

Qualche  fraschetta  d'  una  d'  este  pianlc, 

Li  pensier  ch'  hai  si  faran*  lutti  monchi." —      30 

I  heard  lamentations  uttered  on  every  side,  and 
1  saw  no  one  who  made  them  ;  whereat  quite 
bewildered  I  stood  still.  1  think  that  he  (Virgil) 
thought  that  I  thought  that  so  many  voices  were 
issuing  through  these  trunks  from  people  who 
were  hiding  on  account  of  us,  "  Therefore,"  said 
the  Master,  "  if  thou  break  off  any  little  twig  from 
one  of  these  trees,  the  thoughts  which  thou 
harboureat  will  be  altogether  modified  (//(.  muti- 
lated)." 

Buti   remarks  that  Virgil  tells    Dante  that  he  is 

on]y  parity  wrong;  that  his  ideas  on  the  subject  will 
be  diminished  (si  faran  monchi),  but  not  be  altogether 
removed.  Benvenulo,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
monchi  to  signify  that  Dante's  belief  was  to  be 
entirely  amputated  and  removed. 

Dante,    eager  for    information,  at    once  follows 
Virgil's  advice. 

Allor  porsi  la  mano  t  un  poco  avonte 

Far.  V,  139; — 

"Nel  modo  che  11  seguente  canto  canta." 
Par.  xxi,  49,  50:— 

"  Perch'  clla,  che  vedcva  il  lacer  mio 

Nel  veder  di  Colui  che  tulto  vede." 
Compare  albo  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  ix,  at.  23 ; — 

"  Tanto  pill  che,  per  quel  ch'  apparea  fuori, 
lo  credea  c  credo,  e  creder  credo  il  vero, 
Ch'  amasse  ed  ami  me  con  cor  sincero." 
*  si  faran   tutli   monchi:    Virgil    mean:i    Ihat   Dante's  pre- 
conceived ideas  will  be  altogether  falsified  by  tacts,  or  at  all 
events  considerably  modified,  by  being  mutilated  (m'nichi)  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  belief  Dante  had  held  al  first,  that  the 
voices  belonged  to  people  hiding  from  them. 

iAIhr  porsi  la  manii  .  .  .  avunte,  el  seq. :    On  11,   31-39  in- 
clusive, GeUi   rcmarkii   thai    he  only  wishes  ihcy  could  be 
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E  coisi  un  ramicel  da  nn  gran  pruno:* 

E  il  tronco  +  suo  gridb : — "  Perchi  mi  schiantc  ?  "- 
Da  cbe  fatta  fu  poi  di  sangue  bruno, 

Ricomincid  a  sridar : — "  Perche  mi  scerpi  ?       35 

Non  hai  lu  spirto  di  pietate  alcuno  ? 
Uomini  fummo,  ed  or  Kcm  falli  sterpi  : 

Ben  dovrebb'  csser  ia  tua  man  piii  pia. 

Se  state  fosum'  anime  di  seriH-" — 


considered  by  some  who  venture  lo  blame   Dante's  style  and 

words  ;  and  if  they  wish  to  know  the  beauty,  the  force,  and 

the  energy  of  his  writings,  they  should   compare  them  with 

those  of  Virgil,  who  in  a  lon^  pas&a^e  in  jEn.  iii,  22-57,  relates 

how  ^Eneas  found  the  shade  of  Polydorus  imprisoned  in  a  tree. 

Dante's  lines  perfectly  resemble  the  following  1 II.  26-30;  :— 

"  Horrendum  et  dictu  video  mirabile  monslrum : 

Nam,  quae  prima  solo  ruptis  radicibus  arbor 

Veilitur,  huic  atro  liquuntur  sanguine  guttae, 

E  terram  tabo  maculant.    Mihi  frigidus  horror 

Membra  qualil,  gelidusque  coit  formidine  sanguis." 

And  II.  39-4* : — 

".  .   .  gemitus  lacrymabilis  Jmo 
Auditur  tumulo,  et  vox  reddita  fertur  ad  aures  : 

?uid  miaerum,  .^nea,  laceras  ?  jam  parce  sepulto ; 
arce  pias  scelerare  manus." 

*  un  gran  pruno  :  "  Chiamal  prono,  pereiocchf  era,  come  di 
sopra  fl.  b)  ha  mostrato,  pieno  di  stecchi."  i  BoccaccioL  The 
Gran  Dizionario  says  that  pruno  is  the  generic  name  for  a|] 
kinds  of  thorny  trees  from  which  hedges  can  be  made.  Wc 
may  contrast  the  condition  of  this  shade,  who  had  been  the 
great  Chancellor  of  Frederick  11,  transformed  into  a  vast  thorn 
tree,  with  thai  of  Kocco  de'  Mo/zi  (mentioned  in  1.  123,!,  a 
person  of  no  great  distinction,  who  has  become  merely  a 
humble  shrub  icespugtio). 

t  il  Ironco  siio  gridii :  The  Anuninic  Fiortntino  thinks  that  the 
tree  remonstrated  because  it  knew  thai  Dante  was  not  one  of' 
the  appointed  minislersof  the  punishment  of  Hell.     The  same 
scene  with  the  same  remonstrance,  though  m  more  common- 
place language,  occurs  in  Prezzi,  /'  Quadrircgio,  book  i,  cap, 

4:— 

"A  quelle  frasche  stesi  su  la  mano, 

E  d'  una  vetta  un  ramuscel  ne  coisi ; 
Ailora  ella  gridfi :  oim^,  fa  piano, 
E  sangue  suo  usci,  ond'  io  lo  tolsi." 
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Coinc  d'  un  stizzo  verde,  che  arao  sia 

Dflll'  un  Ac'  capi,  che  dall'  altro  geme,* 
E  cigola  per  vento  che  va  via  ; 

St  della  scheggia  rotta  usciva  irsieme 

Parole  e  sanfiue:  ond'  io  lasciai  la  cima 
Cadtre,  e  stetii  come  I'  uom  che  teme. 

Then  I  stretched  my  hand  a  little  forward,  and 
plucked  a  tiny  branch  from  a  great  thorn  tree,  and 
ils  trunk  cried  out  ;  "  Why  dost  thou  rend  me  ?  " 
After  it  had  become  dark  with  blood,  it  recom- 
menced crying  :  "  Why  dost  thou  mangle  me  ? 
Hast  thou  no  sort  of  feeling  of  pity  ?  Men  were 
we,  and  now  are  we  turned  into  stocks :  wel 
might  thine  hand  have  been  more  merciful,  even 
had  we  been  souls  ofserpenls."  As  from  a  green 
brand  that  is  on  fire  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  from 
the  other  exudes  bubbles,  and  hisses  with  the  air 
that  is  escaping  ;  so  from  the  broken  twig  there 
came  forth  together  both  words  and  blood  ;  where- 
upon 1  let  the  branch  fall,  and  stood  like  a  man 
who  is  in  fear. 


*gtmt:  The  primary  meaning  o/  gcmrrc  (as  given  in  the 

Vocabulario  lUlla  Criisca)  is  to  weep  quietly  ;  but  in  §  v,  g  vi, 
g  vii,  il  takes  Ihe  sense  of  "to  distil,  send  forth,  exude  water 
or  nther  humours,"  and  especially  as  applied  to  vines  "to 
exude  bubbles  or  dropii  of  moisture  from  cuts,  in  the  spring, 
from  the  movement  of  the  sap."  Compare  Diicorso  dcW  Agri- 
cultnra  of  G.  Tebaldi,  Florence.  177&.  4to.  13  ;  "  Meglio  i 
annestare  \to  graft}  quandn  la  vite  comincia  a  muovere  e  a 
gemere,"  And  Ferd.  Paoletti,  Open  Agraric,  Florence,  1786, 
2  vols.  Svo,  1.  329;  "  Le  vili  incise  e  tagliale  in  certi  tempi, 
incominciano  subito  a  gemere."  In  the  market  at  Florence 
the  cheese-sellers,  praising  their  Parmesan,  crj' :  "Guardi  'I 
bel  Parmigiano  !  lo  vedi  come  gtnie  ! "  meaning  that  it  is  so 
fresh  that  it  exudes  moisture.  They  will  also  usc/inu^e  in  the 
same  sense.  Chaucer,  in  the  KntghWs  Tate,  i^^'j'l^z,  has 
imitated  this  passage:^ 

"  And  an  it  queynte,  it  made  a  whiHlelynge, 
As  doon  thise  wete  brondea  in  hir  brenninge, 
And  at  the  brondes  end  out-ran  anonn 
As  il  were  bludy  dropcs  many  oon," 
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Dr.  Moore  {Studies  in  Dante,  i,  pp.  i8i,  182)  notices 
"how  Dante  sometimes  combines  passages  or  in- 
cidents which  in  Virgil  are  found  in  collocation 
(more  or  less)  but  not  in  connexion.  Thus  the  story 
of  Polydorus  and  the  episode  of  the  Harpies  occur 
close  together  in  Virgil  {^-Eneid,  book  iii),  but  they 
are  not  connected  either  in  time  or  place.  Dante 
has  of  course  borrowed  the  idea  of  imprisoning  the 
souls  of  suicides  in  trees  from  the  story  of  Polydorus, 
but  he  has  added  a  fresh  element  of  horror  by  sup- 
posing the  Harpies  to  infest  the  wood  and  lacerate 
the  sensitive  and  bleeding  branches.  Thus,  either 
from  an  imperfect  recollection  of  Virgil,  or  much 
more  probably,  of  deliberate  intention,  he  has  unitedi 
two  incidents  of  Virgil's  narrative  which  happened  to 
be  in  a  certain  proximity  of  context.  If  this  be  the' 
explanation,  the  elaborate  guesses  of  the  commenta- 
tors as  to  the  symbolism  of  the  Harpies  is  to  a  great 
extent  beside  the  point.  At  any  rate  the  symbolism 
plays  a  secondary  part." 

Virgil,  seeing  the  bewilderment  of  Dante,  comes  to 
his  aid,  and  addressing  the  ill-fated  spirit  in  the  tree 
with  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  apologises  for 
having  fell  himself  obliged  to  counsel  Dante  to  break 
off  the  branch,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  have  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth. 
He  also  invites  him  to  tell  Dante  who  he  was. 


—  "S'  egli  avesse  potuto  crcder  prima," — 

Kisposc  il  Savio  niio,^"  anima  lesa, 
Ci6  ch'  ha  veduto  pur  con  la  mia  rima, 
Non  averebbe  in  te  la  man  distesa  1 
Ma  la  cosa  incrcdibile  mi  fece 
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Indurlo  ad  opra  che  a.  me  stcsso  pesa. 
Ma  djlli  chi  tu  fusli,  si  chc  In  vece 

D'  alcuna  Hmmenda  tua  fama  rinfreachi 
Nel  motirio  su,  dove  tornar  gli  lece."— 

"  0  wounded  Soul,"  replied  my  Sage,  •'  had  he 
been  able  lo  believe  at  first  that  which  he  has  only 
seen  in  my  rhyme  (i.e.  in  the  JEneid),  he  would 
not  have  stretched  forth  hia  hand  against  thee, 
but  the  incredibility  of  the  thing  made  me  prompt 
him  to  the  act  which  now  weighs  heavily  upon 
myself  {/.f.  grieves  me  sorely).  But  lel!  him  who 
thou  wast  ;  so  that  in  lieu  of  any  amends  (for 
thine  injury)  he  may  revive  thy  good  name  in  the 
world  above,  whither  it  is  granted  to  him  to  re- 
turn." 

The  voice  in  the  tree  now  replies,  and  with  equal 
courtesy  reciprocates  that  of  Virgil's  address  to  him. 
He  makes  use  of  the  terms  adescare,  "to  lure  with  a 
bait,"  and  invescarsi,  "  to  let  oneself  be'  caught  by 
bird-lime,"  in  the  figurative  sense,  implying  that 
Virgil  has  placed  before  him  the  temptation  of  a  few 
moments'  conversation,  and  that  he  will  willingly  fall 
into  the  trap. 

E  il  tronco ; — "  SI  con  dolce  dir  tn'  adeschi  55 

Ch'  io  non  posso  tacere;  e  voi  non  gravi* 
Perch'  io  un  poco  a  ragiunar  m'  inveschi. 

*voi  non  gravi,  etc.  ;  The  trunk  (i.e.  Pier  delle  Vigne)  begins 
his  reply  by  addressing  Virgil  with  "thou"  (ii  col  dolc^  dir 
in'  adeschi),  and  then  goes  on  to  apologise  gracefully  for  detain- 
ing the  two  Poets,  addressing  Ihem  collectively  as  voi.  A 
similar  passage  occurs  in  Par.  ill,  40,  4:,  where  Dante  asks  his 
kinswoman,  Piccardadc'  Donati,  what  is  her  name  individually 
in  the  second  person  singular,  and  what  is  the  condition  of 
herself  and  her  companions  collectively  in  the  second  person 
plural : — 

"Ora^loso  mi  fia,  bc  mi  content! 

Del  nome  tun  e  della  voitra  sorle." 
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And  the  trunk  :  "  Thou  dost  so  allure  me  with 
gentle  speech,  that  1  cannot  remain  silent,  and  let 
it  not  be  burdensome  to  (both  of)  you  if  I  allow 
myself  to  be  enticed  into  the  pleasure  of  convers- 
ing for  a  while. 

The  shade  is  that  of  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Benvenuto,  was  born  at  Capua  of  poor 
parents,  and  turned  his  education  to  such  good 
account  that  he  became  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  day.  As  a  doctor  versed  both  in  the  Roman 
and  the  civil  law,  and  a  perfect  master  of  style,  he 
rose  into  such  high  favour  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II,  as  to  become  his  Chancellor  and  his 
most  intimate  confidant.  In  this  capacity  he  had 
access  to  all  the  Emperor's  secrets,  and  was  able 
to  confirm  or  alter  his  purposes,  and  to  manage 
everything  exactly  as  he  liked.  But  his  too  great 
good  fortune  brought  upon  him  the  envy  and  the 
hatred  of  many  ;  for  the  other  courtiers,  seeing  that 
his  exaltation  led  to  their  abasement,  secretly  plotted 
to  accuse  him  of  charges  which  they  trumped  up  one 
after  the  other.  One  accused  him  of  having  so  en- 
riched himself,  that  he  was  more  wealthy  than  the 
Emperor ;  another,  that  he  took  credit  to  himself 
for  whatever  the  Emperor  might  have  done  of  his 
own  wisdom ;  another  accused  him  of  revealing  the 
Emperor's  secrets  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  so  on. 
Frederick  II,  who  was  by  nature  suspicious,  gave 
faith  to  all  these  calumnies,  cast  Pietro  delle  Vigne 
into  prison,  and  had  his  eyes  put  out.  Some  relate 
that  as  Frederick  was  making  a  progress  through! 
Tuscany  to  Pisa,  Pietro  was  borne,  a  blinded  pri-  1 
soner,  on  a  mule  in  his  train,  and  conveyed  to  thej 
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Castello  di  San  Miniato,  wheie  he  put  an  end  to 
himself  by  beating  his  head  against  the  wall  of  the 
dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined.  Others  have  it, 
that  Pietro,  when  standing  at  the  window  of  his  own 
palace  in  his  native  city  of  Capua,  threw  himself 
down  into  the  street  from  a  great  height,  just  when 
the  Emperor  was  passing  by.  But  Benvenuto  thinks 
he  committed  suicide  in  his  first  prison,  and  does 
not  give  credence  to  the  two  stories  just  quoted, 
first,  because  he  does  not  think  it  probable  that  the 
Emperor,  after  having  had  Pietro's  eyes  put  out, 
would  have  had  him  conveyed  in  his  train  to  no 
purpose,  and  still  less  that  having  had  him  blinded, 
he  should  have  let  him  go  at  liberty,  for  Pietro  was 
not  blinded  in  his  mind,  and  might  by  his  counsels 
have  done  Frederick  much  harm.  Frederick  had 
many  put  to  death  after  imposing  fines  upon  them, 
and  amongst  others  he  did  not  spare  one  of  his  own 
sons  in  a  case  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Pietro  delle 
Vigne.  Boccaccio  relates  the  circumstances  of 
Pietro's  fall  and  death  somewhat  differently  and  in 
great  detail.  He  says  that  the  opportunity  seized 
by  Pietro's  enemies  for  slandering  him  to  the 
Emperor  was  when  the  latter  was  at  war  with  the 
Church,  and  that  by  forged  letters  and  suborned 
witnesses  they  made  Frederick  believe  himself  to 
have  been  betrayed  by  Pietro.  The  Emperor's  con- 
fidence in  his  Chancellor  being  thus  destroyed,  he 
had  him  blinded  {lo  feu  abbacinare),*  but  not  being 

*  ta  ftit  abhadnarc:  ''Ciof  accecarc  con  far  Icnere  gli  occhi 
apcrti  alia  spera  d'  un  bacino  di  rame,  Inveslilo  da'  raggi  del 
sole."    (footnote  in  the  Cvmtnio  of  Boccaccio). 
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folly  cmiWnced  of  his  smit,  allowed  bim  to  go  away 
free.  Pietro  caused  himself  to  be  conducted  to  Pisa, 
a  city  which  he  knew  to  be  lo\'al  to  the  Emperor, 
and  where,  from  the  great  services  he  had  rendered 
it  in  the  days  of  his  power,  be  might  expect  some 
friendliness  from  its  citizens.  Being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  one  day  iRduced  a  boy  who  was  leading  hioi 
about,  to  place  him  opposite  to  the  Church  of  San 
Paolo  on  the  Amo.  Then  suddenly  breaking  away 
from  his  little  guide,  he  rushed  furiously  forward,  with 
his  head  down  like  a  sheep  butting,  and  dashed  out 
hifi  brains  against  the  wall  of  the  church.* 

Note  the  curious  similarity  in  the  stories  of  Beli- 
sarius  ;    as  also  of  Romeo  (Par.  vij  ;   of  Pier  della 
Broccia  (Purg.  vi);    and  again  of  Boethius  (Par. 
x)  with   that   of  Pier  deila   Vinne.     Had   Dante   aj 
fellow-feeling  with  (ailhful  public  servants  rewarded' 
by  false  accusations  ? 

Boccaccio  points  out  that  in  the  lines  that  follow, 
the  shade  of  Pietro  never  once  mentions  his  own 
name  to  Uante,  by  which  one  may  take  for  granted 
that  his  reputation  was  widely  spread,  and  his  sad 
story  well  known. 


Ill  son  colui  chc  tenni  ambo  le  chjavit 

De!  cor  di  FcdeHco,  c  chc  Ic  volai 
Serrando  e  disRcrrando  s!  soavi, 
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*Giov.  Villani  (vi,  aa)  feels  uncertain  as  to  whether  Pietro 
eommilted  suicide  or  died  of  grie(  in  prison  :  "  ma  cid  gli  fu 
fatto  per  invidia  di  suo  grande  stato.  per  la  qual  cosa  il  detto 
savio  per  dolore  si  lascii  tosto  morire  in  pregione,  c  chi  dissc 
eh'  cf;li  medesimo  si  tolse  la  vita." 

tambo  U  chiavi,  et  seq.  :  Dr.  Moore  (Text.  Cril,  pp.  306,  307) 
■ays:  "  Il  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  the  metaphor  of 
II,  58.60  ta  probably  cuggCHted   by  the  language  of  Isaiah  xxij, 
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Che  dal  aecrelo  suo*  quasi  ogni  uom  taisi : 
Fede  portal  al  glorioso  offizio, 
Tanto  ch'  io  ne  perdet  lo  sonnot  e  i  polai. 
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3i,  where  it  ia  aaid  that  Eliakim  should  supplant  '  the  treasurer 
Shebna  which  is  over  the  house' — a  position  just  similar  to 
that  of  Pielro  delle  Vigne,— 'The  key  of  the  house  of  David 
will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder;  so  that  he  shall  open  and  none 
shall  shut,  and  he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open.'"  Buti 
thinks  that  the  locking  means  the  refusal  of  petitions  to  Iht; 
Emperor,  and  the  unlocking  the  granting  of  them,  G.  Ui 
Siena  thinks  rather  vul/^er  li  chiavi  del  cor^  signifies  lo  move  it 
at  one's  will  to  love  or  to  hate.  Bargigi  interprets;  "la  chiave 
del  volere,  e  la  chiave  del  non  volere,  perocchS  egli  voleva  cift 
che  io  gli  consigliava,  e  non  altro."  Compare  Petrarch,  Part 
i,  Baliata  5 ; — 

"  Del  mio  cuor,  Donna,  1'  una  e  I'  altra  chiave 

Avele  in  mano." 
And  Shakespeare  {Tempist,  i,  sc.  2): 

"...   having  both  the  key 

OrofRcerand  office,"  etc. 
* dul  secrtto  i\io  .  .  .  "^ni  iiuiii  lohi :  Totsi  =  nllonlaiiiii.  The 
expression  stcr<lo  suu  corresponds  with  the  Latin  phrase  a 
sccretis,  and  is  analogous  lo  the  Italian  word  sccMariu  or 
segrclurio.  Benvenuto  relates  as  an  instance  of  (he  intimacy 
of  Pietro  with  Frederick  II,  that  on  a  palace  at  Naples  were 
to  he  seen  the  efhgies  of  the  Emperor  sealed  on  a  throne,  and 
Pielro  on  a  chair  by  his  side.  The  people  were  represented 
kneeling  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  asking  for  judgment  of  their 
causes  in  the  following  verses;— 

"Caesar,  amor  legom,  Federice  piiBsime  regum, 

Causarum  telas     Nostrarum  solve  querelas." 
The  Emperor  was  represented  giving  his  reply  in  these  words: — 
"  Pro  vestra  lile  Censorem  juris  adite  ; 

Hie  nam  jura  dabit,  vel  per  me  danda  rogubit: 

Vincae  cognomen,  Pelrus  est  judex  sibi  nomen." 
Vinetu  was  probably  pronounced  l^igne,  making  a  spimdu. 

t  Lo  sonno  e  1  poUt :  The  Oxford  text  reads  i  sonni,  but  in 
Text.  CtU.  p.  306,  Dr.  Moore  says:  "As  between  sonno  and 
sonni .-  the  former  is  clearly  preferable.  The  latter  seems  due 
to  a  feeble  attempt  to  introduce  uniformity  with  ihe  plural 
pnhi."  Witte  and  many  others  read  Ic  vini  e  i  pvhi.  Dr. 
Moore  (/.  t.  p.  305)  thinks  that  ymno  {sonni)  e  1  poki  may  be 
safely  pronounced  the  primary  reading.  Sonm  e  i  pohi  gives 
a  more  appropriate  sense ;  vene  e  i  polsi  has  a  pHmd  facie  ap- 
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I  am  he  who  held  both  the  keys  of  the  heart  of 
Frederick  (i.c.  the  power  of  pecsuadinu  or  dissuad- 
ing him),  and  who  turned  them  so  softly  in 
locking  and  unlocking,  that  1  removed  nearly 
every  man  from  his  confidence;  to  my  glorious 
office  I  bore  fidelity  so  great,  that  through  it  I  lost 
both  sleep  and  vigour. 

Boccaccio  speaks  of  a  man  who  has  any  spirit  or 
vigour  as  one  che  abbta  alcun  polso. 

Fietro  next   relates  how  he  was  undone   by  the. 
malicious  jealousy  of  the  other  courtiers. 


pearance  of  doing  bo,  but  would   rather  seem  to  refer  to 

Pietro'a  death,  a  reference  which  would  be  premature  and 
out  fif  place  as  yet.  His  devotion  to  his  noble  office  was  such 
as  to  destroy,  not  his  life  {vcne  c  i  polsij,  but  his  repose  by 
night  and  his  strength  and  mental  powers  by  day.  Court 
jealousy  supervened,  and  roused  suspicions  which  were  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Caslelvctro  points  out  the  distinction 
very  clearly;  "Ancora  non  ha  parlato  dell'  tnvidia  che  fu 
cagionc  che  egli  fosse  rimosso  dall'  ufhcin  .  .  .;  rtk  dello 
sdei;no  che  fu  cagione  della  morte  sua.  N6  la  fede,  che  port6 
air  uflicio,  fu  cagione  dell'  invidia,  ma  il  favore  smoderato 
che  gli  veniva  da  Federigo."  Veiie  e  i  pohi  is  undoubtedly  a 
reading  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  is  found  in  Lana,  but  it  is 
always  well  to  remember,  as  Scarlazzini  points  out  in  his 
volume  of  Prokgomeni,  that  in  some  cases  of  variants,  both 
readings  may  possibly  be  Dante's  own,  and  the  later  one  the 
revision  by  himself  of  the  earlier  one.  In  the  Pmltf^omcnt 
(pp.  425-4281  Scarlazzini  expresses  his  conviction  thai  Dante 
■was  prcpanni;  the  complete  outline  of  the  Comniedia  for  many 
years  before  he  actually  began  composing  it.  He  feels  no  doubt, 
that  when  Dante  began  to  write  the  first  Canto  of  the  Inferno, 
he  had  already  decided  there  were  to  be  one  hundred  Cantos 
in  the  Cammcdia,  and  had  probably  composed  many  hundreds 
of  verses  of  the  leading  pasnages  before  he  took  the  work  in 
hand  as  a  whole,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life.  Let 
us  suppose  then  that  U  vcne  i  i  pohi  may  have  been  composed 
by  Dante  during  his  period  of  preparation,  and  h  srvmo  c  i 
pohi  substituted  by  himself  later,  as  better  expressing  the 
narrative.  See  also  hij.  ii,  6a,  footnote,  respecting  moto  versus 
mondii  loll  tana. 
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La  meretrice*  che  mai  dall'  ospixio 

Di  Cesaret  non  torse  gli  occhi  putti, 
Mortet  comune,  e  delle  corti  vuio, 

Infiamm6  contra  me  gli  animi  tutti, 

E  gl'  jnfiammali  infiamm^r  si  Augusto, 
Che  i  lieti  onor  tornaro  in  tristi  lutti. 

The  harlot  (Envy),  the  common  bane  and  vice  of 
courts,  who  never  removed  her  wanton  eyes  from 
Caesar's  household,  inflamed  the  minds  of  all  men 
against  me,  and  they  that  were  inflamed  so  inflamed 
Augustus,  that  my  joyful  honours  turned  into  bitter 
woes, 

Pietro  now  shows  that  he  wishes  to  love  and 
honour  Frederick  11,  in  spite  of  the  dishonour  the 
latter  had  inflicted  on  him,  because  he  looked  on  him 
as  deceived  by  others,  Pietro  thereby  increases  our 
interest  in  him,  and  gives  proofs  of  that  fidelity 
which  calumny  had  denied  to  him.  He  takes  the 
opportunity  of  assuring  Dante  in  the  most  solemn 
way  that  remains  to  him  as  a  lost  soul,  swearing  by 
the  new  roots  of  his  own  tree  (which  Benvenuto  says 
is  equivalent  to  swearing  by  his  own  soul,  but  which 
may  also  mean  by  his  recently  commenced  existence 
in  Hell),  that  as  regards  treachery  to  his  benefactor 
he  had  been   perfectly  innocent,  and  entreats  that 

*  La  Hierdrice,  etc.;  Thia  means  Envy.  Chaucer  f  Prologue 
to  the  Legend  uf  Good  Womtn)  makes  allusion  to  this  very 
passage : — 

"Envye  is  lavender[froin  Italian /iivani/ayi]orthc court  alway; 
For  she  ne  parlcth,  neither  night  ne  day, 
Out  of  the  hous  of  Caesar  ;  thus  saith  Dante  ; 
Who-HO  that  i;oth  algate  she  wo!  nat  wante;" 
iCtiiirc.  .  .  Auguito:   Both  these  names  are  used  here  to 
'  denote  the  Emperor  Fredcricli. 

k\Mortt  aimiiiu:  Compare  Wisdom  ii,  24  (Vitlgatt):  "Invidia 
■utem  diaboli  mors  introivit  in  orbem  terrarum." 
: 
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either  he  or  Virgil  will  rehabilitate  his  good  name. 
Of  course  thg_jcrv ^cLlhai  Pietro  is  oal^^mnished 
as  a  Suicide,  was  intended  by  Dante  as  a  proof  that 
self-destruction  was  his  sole  crime,  Had  Tie ^^ally" 
been  guilty  of  treacherj-  to  his  benefactor,  he  woulc 
have' been  "found  in  the  very  lowest  Circle  of  Hell,  in 
tTie  Ring  of  it  named  Giudfcca,  among  the  fourtlTahd 
w(Hst  class  of  Traitors.  ~~" 

L'  animo  inio  per  disdegnoao  gusto,*  -iq 

Credendo  col  monr  fuggir  disdegno, 

Inj^usto  fece  me  contra  me  giusto. 
Per  le  nuove  radici  t  d'  esto  legno 

Vi  giuro  che  giammai  non  ruppi  fede 

Al  mio  signer,  che  fu  d'  onor  si  degno.  J  75 

•  disdegnosD  gusto :  This  is  a  mosi  difficult  passage,  nor  have 
I  seen  any  version  of  il  that  is  wholly  satisfactory,  neither  am 
I  quite  satisfied  with  my  own,  which  however  gives  the  real 
sense  of  the  words.  In  the  Gran  Dizionario,  ^uslo  (J  vii  and 
1:)  viii]  has  the  meanings :  "  Diletto,  piacere."  I  take  the  sen- 
tence to  mean:  "through  the  bitter  satisfaction  or  relish  of 
feeling  disdain."  In  his  agony  of  mind,  poor  Pielra  gave  way 
to  the  fierce  delight  of  feeling  sovereign  contempt  for  his 
despicable  Iraduccrs.  Dmiic/^noso  gusto  in  his  disdain  for  the 
courtiers,  diidi^iw  in  the  next  line  is  the  disdain  they  would 
have  felt  for  him  when  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  had  he  not 
escaped  their  malice  by  suicide.  The  translation  I  have 
adopted  has  the  support  of  the  interpretation  of  Kossetti  : 
"  Disdegnoso  gusto  esprime  che  quando  il  disdegno  deriva  da 
giusta  cugionc,  I'uomo  ha  un  ceito  compiacimcnlo  a  nutrirsene. 
Per  fuggir  dhdtgno,  cioi  la  spregio  di  cfii  lo  tenea  per  traditorc, 
e  forse  il  dileggiamento  (derision)  degli  slessi  suoi  caiunnia- 
tori,"  Biagioli  also  :  "  Disdtgnoso  gusto  ;  gusto  di  disdegno  per 
itnpeto  di  furore.  Disdegno,  dispregio,  credendo,  con  darmi  la 
morte,  tormi  al  dispregio  in  ch'  io  era." 

\ nuove  radici:  By  huovc  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
comparatively,  for  Pietro  delle  Vigne  had  died  nearly  fifty 
years  before.  Some  take  nuovt  in  the  sense  of  "strange,  un- 
couth." 

I  che  fu  d'  onor  si  dt^iio  :  In  the  Dt  Vulg.  Eloq.  i,  13,  II.  20-24, 
Dante  is  full  of  praise  for  Frederick:  "Si  quidem  illustres 
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E  se  di  vol  alcun  nel  mando  riede,  * 

Conforti  t  la  memaria  mia,  che  glace 
Ancor  del  colpo  che  invidia  Ic  diede." — 

My  spirit,  through  the  relish  of  my  disdain  (for  the 
courtiers),  thinking  to  escape  (their)  disdain  by 
dying,  made  me  {who  was)  just  unjust  to  myself 
(by  self-destruction).  By  the  new  roots  of  this 
tree  I  swear  to  you  that  never  did  I  break  faith 
with  my  Lord,  who  was  so  worthy  of  honour.  And 
if  either  of  you  return  to  the  world,  let  him  re- 
habilitate my  fair  fame,  which  is  still  lying  low 
from  the  stroke  which  envy  dealt  it." 

Dante  expresses  great  reverence  and  admiration 
for  the  Emperor,  both  as  a  great  prince,  a  man  of 
letters,  a  patron  of  literature,  a  man  of  worth  and 
dignity,  and  also  as  a  great  GhibelHne  ;  but  from  the 


heroes  Pedericus  Caesar  et  bene  genitua  cius  Manfrcdus  nobi- 
litatem  ac  recliludinem  suae  formae  pandentes,  donee  fortuna 
permansit,  hutnana  sccuti  sunt,  brutalia  dedignantes."  GJov. 
Villani  (vi,  41)  relates  that  on  the  occasion  of  Frederick's 
splendid  obsequies  in  the  noble  Cathedral  o(  Monreale  near 
i'alermo,  a  certain  ecclesiastic,  by  name  Trottano,  wrote  the 
following  brief  epitaph  :— 

"  Si  probitas,  sensus,  virtutum  gratia,  census, 
Nobilitas  orti,  pnssent  resialere  morti, 
Non  foret  extinctus  I-'edericus,  qui  jacet  inlus." 
These  lines  greatly  pleased  Manfred  and  the  other  barons,  and 
they  ordered  them  to  be  engraved  on  the  Emperor's  tomb. 
*  H  u  ii  voi  tikvn  ntl  monda  ritiU ;  Compare  In/,  k,  82  ; — 

"  E  se  lu  mai  nel  dolce  mondo  rcgge,''  etc. 
* Conforii  la  immona  mia:  Can/vrture  has  many  meanings 
besides  to  comfort,  namely,  to  console,  to  restore,  to  fortify, 
to  corroborate,  to  exhort,  to  incite,  to  persuade,  but  for  the 
meaning  in  this  passage,  see  Gnin  Dizionariu,  b.v.  con/urtart, 
^  14  :  •■  Confortar  la  mcmoria  di  chi  che  sia  vale  Risturare  lii 
Inionu  famu  che  ukiino  abbia  ptrduta  nan  ptr  sua  colpa."  Com- 
pare hi/,  ii,  a8-3o:— 

"Andovvi  poi  lo  Vas  d'  elezione. 

Per  recarne  conforto  a  quella  fede 
Ch'  6  principio  alia  via  di  salva^ionc." 
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point  of  view  of  a  Christian  and  as  a  Catholic,  he  has 
placed  him  among  the  Heretics  in  Hell.    (See  Inf.  x, 

118-120). 

Division  III. — Pietro  delle  Vigne  has  ended  his 
melancholy  tale.  Virgil  knows  that  there  is  no  time 
to  lose,  for  when  the  broken  twig  shall  have  ceased 
to  shed  blood,  the  voice  of  the  shade  will  no  longer 
find  a  vent  :  besides  which  they  have  not  as  yet 
traversed  even  half  of  the  immense  distance  they 
have  to  walk,  and  they  must  hasten  on.  But  Virgil 
wishes  his  companion  to  gain  information  on  two 
points,  and  urges  him  to  question  the  tree  about 
them.  Dante,  however,  is  overcome  by  so  much 
sympathy  for  the  ill-fated  shade,  that  he  feels  him- 
self quite  unable  to  address  him,  and  entreats  Virgil 
to  be  again  the  spokesman. 

Un  poco  atiese,*  e  poi : — "  Da  ch'  ci  si  tate," — 

Disse  11  Poeta  a  mc,— "  non  perder  V  ora  ;  So 

Ma  parla  e  chiedi  a  lui  se  piii  ti  piacc." — 
Ond'  io  a  lui  : — "  Uomandal  lu  ancora 

Di  qu«l  che  crcdi  chc  a  me  saliafaccia; 

Ch'  io  non  potrei :  tanla  pielft  m'  accora." —  + 


*  Un  pDCo  atUssc :  Virgil  waits  awhile  to  see  whether  the 
spirit  wishes  to  say  anylhinK  more  to  them  oj  his  own  accord. 
t/Mii/fl  fiieia  m'  accora:  The  Gran  Dhitmaria   (S  4)  says  of 
acmrarr :  "dice  diilore  piii  forle  e  pid  intimo."     Buti  renders 
this  passage:  "Che  mi  trafiggc  [/'iVitcs]  il  core." 
Compare  Inf.  xv.  82-84  :  — 
"  Che  in  la  menle  m'  t  filta,  ed  or  mi  accora  \gots  lu  my  hcurt]. 
La  cara  e  buona  imagine  palema 
Di  voi." 
Compare  also  G.  Villani,  Lib.  xi,  cap.  66,  where,  speaking  of 
the  two  captains   l^iero  and   Ma^^ilio  dei   Rossi  of  Parma,  he 
writes;    ''Messer    Marsilio  .  .  .  era   ammalato   in    Fadova,  c 
colla  giunla  del  dolore  della  morte  di  messer  Piero  s'  accor& 
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He  paused  a  while,  and  then :  "  Since  he  is 
silent,"  said  the  Poet  tome,  "lose  not  the  occasion  ; 
but  speak,  and  ask  of  him  if  thou  wouldst  learn 
more."  Whereupon  1  to  him  :  "  Do  thou  question 
him  again  of  whatsoever  thou  thinkest  will  satisfy 
me,  for  I  cannot:  so  fjreat  is  the  pity  that  con- 
sumes my  heart." 

Virgil  complies  and  again  addresses  the  spirit ;  in 
doing  so,  he  distinguishes  Dante  from  himself,  also 
a  spirit,  by  speaking  of  him  as  "the  man  (/'  uom)." 
He  then  puts  two  questions  to  Pietro.  first,  how  the 
spirits  come  to  be  confined  in  the  trees,  and  secondly, 
if  any  of  them  ever  gel  out  again. 

Pertiit  ricomincio  ;— "Se  1'  uom*  ti  faccia  85 

Libetamente  cio  che  LI  tUQ  dir  prega, 
Spirito  incarcerato,  ancar  ti  piaccia 

Di  dime  come  I'  anima  s\  lega 

In  questi  nocchi ;  e  dinne,  se  tu  puoi, 

S'  alcuna  mai  da  tai  membra  si  spiega."^        90 


duramente  ncll'  atilmo."  Scartazzini  points  out  that  there  is 
Eomcthing  of  personal  motive  in  the  deep  compasBinn  Dante 
now  evinces  for  the  third  time  since  he  enttred  Hell.  The 
first  time  was  when  Virgil  described  lo  him  the  eternal 
existence  without  hope  of  the  poets  and  sages  of  antiquity 
(/«/.  iv,  40-45),  for  Dante  was  himself  of  their  band  i,<ielta  hro 
schiira,  Inf.  iv,  101),  and  on  hearing  of  their  fate  he  felt  great 
grief;  the  second  time  was  at  the  relation  by  Francesca  of  her 
tale  of  woe,  when  Dante,  who  well  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  love,  was  so  moved  with  pity  that  he  fell  into  a 
dead  faint  (/;i/.  v,  143);  and  now  again,  he  feels  compassion 
for  Pietro,  who  had  been  destroyed  by  Envy  and  Calumny  ; 
for  to  these  Dante  too  was  himself  indebted  for  being  at  that 
time  an  exile,  despoiled  of  his  property,  and  dishonoured  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens, 

*;■  mnn  :  Casini  ciintends  that  thi;  expression  iiitwi  ti  faccia 
has  a  value  that  is  wholly  impersonal,  as  we  bnd  in  other 
plaies  m  the  poem  ;  but  1  have  followed  Benvenuto  and  others 
in  taking  it  (this  fact  has  been  noticed  above)  as  a  contrast 
bcttvce''  '-  the  living  man,  and  Virgil,  the  spirit. 
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Thereupon  he  recommenced;  "So  may  the  man 
(Dante),  imprisoned  spirit,  perform  for  thee  freely 
that  which  thy  words  entreat,  as  it  may  please 
thee  to  tell  us  farther  (lirsily),  in  what  way  the 
soul  is  bound  up  in  these  gitarled  trunks;  and 
(secondly^  to  declare  to  us  if  thou  canst,  whether 
any  (soul)  is  ever  loosened  from  such  limbs." 

By  the  second  question  Virgil  means  to  ask, 
whether  the  spirits  of  the  Suicides  will  rise  again 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  reclothe  themselves 
with  their  mortal  bodies  like  the  other  departed. 

The  shade  of  Pietro  replies,  and  had  he  had  organs 
wherewith  to  sigh,  he  would  have  done  so  when 
recalled  by  Virgil  to  the  full  recollection  of  his  sin 
and  its  eternal  punishment  ;  but  as  it  is,  he  can 
only  blow  through  the  rupture  in  the  branch  out  of 
which  he  had  shed  blood.  He  begins  by  relating 
how  the  soul  gets  into  the  tree. 

Allor  soffi6  lo  Ironco  forte,  e  poi 

Si  convtrti  quel  venlo  in  cotal  voce;* 
— "  Brevemente  t  sar^  riEposto  a  voi. 


*  Si  convert!  quel  venta  in  cotal  voct :  Compare  Inf.  xxvii,  13- 
19,  where  Guido  da  Monlefeltro's  voice  has  great  difficulty  in 
finding  a  vtnt  for  itself  through  the  fiame  ; — 
"CoBi  per  non  aver  via  ni  forame 

Dai  principio  del  foco  in  euo  linguaggio 
Si  convertivan  le  parole  grame. 
Ma  poBcia  ch'  ebber  colto  lor  viaggio 

Su  per  la  punta,  dandole  quel  ^uizzo 
Che  dato  avea  1u  lingua  in  lor  passaggio, 
Udimmo  dire,"  etc. 
t  Brtvcmcnlt :  Pietro  has  told  the  sad  history  o[  his  un- 
merited suffering  at  great  length  up  to  this  point ;  but  when 
asked  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  righteous  judgments  in- 
flicted upon  him  fur  his  crime  of  suicide,  he  excuses  himself 
from  going  into  the  subject  further  than  just  relating  the  facts. 
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Quando  si  parte  I'  anima  ferocc* 

Dal  corpo,  ond'  eJla  stessa  s*  i  disvella, 
Minos  la  manda  alia  settima  focc.t 

Cade  in  la  selva,  e  non  I' t  parte  scclta ; 
Ma  1^  dove  fortuna  la  balestra, 
Quivi  germoglia  come  gran  di  spella ;  X 

Surge  in  vermcna,  ed  in  pianta  silvestra : 
L'  Arpie,  pascendo  poi  delle  sue  foglie, 
Fanno  dolore,  ed  al  dolor  tinestra. 

Then  the  trunk  blew  heavily,  and  afterwards  the 
wind  changed  itse)f  into  these  words:  ''Briefly 
shall  it  be  answered  to  you.  When  the  inhuman 
soul  departs  from  the  body  from  which  it  has 
itself  torn  itself,  Minos  sends  it  to  the  Seventh 
Circle  {lit.  opening).  It  falls  into  the  forest,  and 
there  is  no  place  assigned  to  it  but  wherever 
chance  launches  it.  Here  it  sprouts  as  a  grain 
of  spelt ;  it  grows  into  a  sapling,  and  (eventually) 


95 


*firoa :  The  Vocabolario  degli  AicaJemici  delta  Crusca,  takes 
the  word  in  this  passage  in  its  primary  uense  af  "  fierce  (like  a 
wild  beast),  inhuman,  i:ruel,  relentless."  Buti  says  the  soul  of 
the  Suicide  may  well  be  called /»rotc,  wnee,  like  a  wild  beast, 
it  turns  its  fangs  upon  its  own  Hcsh. 

+  alia  settima  Joce :  "  dot  al  seltlmo  cerchio  in  questo  secondo 
girone.'"  (Gran  Diiionarw).  Face  in  its  primary  senae  is  "  the 
mouth  of  a  river";  and  by  e.ttension,  "  the  point  where  one 
street  debouches  into  another'';  and  next,  as  in  the  present 
passage,  "a  pass  between  two  mountains."  Compare  Furg,  ii, 
103,  where  Casella  speaks  of  the  Angel-Pikit  directing  his 
boat  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber:  — 

"A  quclla  foce  ha  egli  or  dritta  I'  ala," 

Igrandi  spclia :  "  Sf'elt,  a  kind  of  corn.  Called  '  sfull,  come' 
in  Minsheu.  I'tx  Guide  info  Ihe  Tongues,  ed.  itti^j,  CI.  Gothic 
splellzc,  chalf,  shell,  beard  of  ear  of  corn.  Levins  {Manifiulus  Vo- 
caOuhrum,  ed.  1570) has:  'To  spelt  curne,  to  thrash  it  {tundcn), 
to  remove  the  husk  [gUtma,  tgiumarc) ' ;  which  suggests  a  con- 
nection with  the  verb  lu  sphl."  (Skeat,  Etymological  Dictionary). 
Littr£  {Dittwnnairc)  says  of  "  grand  tpeautre  ((rifir hhi  spdta}  " 
that  "  Ics  ti>(.autreb  sont  culliv6s  dans  les  terrains  maigrcs," 
etc.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  plant  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  the  barren  soil  of  Hell.  « 
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into  a  forest  tree;  then  the  Harpies  by  feeding 
upon  its  foliage  give  it  pain,  and  to  the  pain  a 
window  {i.e.  they  make  an  opening  through  which 
the  cry  of  pain  can  issue). 

So  far,  Pietro  has  answered  Virgil's  first  question. 
He  now  goes  on  to  answer  the  second,  telling  Virgil, 
in  so  many  words,  that  the  spirits  of  himself  and  his 
companions  will  indeed  rise  again  on  ihc  Day  of 
Judgment,  but  that  their  bodies  will  nevermore  con- 
tain their  souls.  The  bodies  which  were  felt  too 
irksome  in  life  will  find  an  eternal  resting-ptace  on 
the  trees  wherein  their  spirits  are  confined. 

Come  r  altrc  verrem  per  noslre  spoglie, 
Ma  nan  pcr6  ch'  alcuna  sen  rivesta: 
Che  non  &  giusto  aver*  ci5  ch'  uom  si  toglic.  105 

Qui  le  strascineremo,  e  per  !a  mesCa 
Selva  saranno  I  nostri  corpi  appesi, 
— .  .  Ciascuno  al  prun  dell'  ombrat  sua  mi'lesta." — 


Like  the  other  (spirits)  we  shall  come  (to  Earth) 
for  our  bodies  (lil.  stripped-off  clothing),  but  not 
however  that  any  may  don  them  again  :  for  it  is 


*  non  i  giusto  avtr,  et  seq. :  That  which  a  man  cannot  bestow 

upon  himself  he  must  not  deprive  himiielf  of,  but  rather  is 
bound  to  retain  it  at  Ihe  pleasure  of  the  person  who  bestowed 
it.  If  therefore  he  takes  away  or  renounces  such  benefits.  It 
is  not  right  that  he  should  have  them  again.     (Buli). 

\  t' ombra  mil  mnttsta  :  Blanc,  whom  I  follow,  takes  this  to 
mean  that  Ihc  shade  found  Ihe  body  such  an  encumbrance, 
that  it  would  no  lonKcr  loleratc  the  burden,  but  committed 
suicide.  He  strongly  objects  to  take  moltsia  in  the  sense  ul 
ini>ii<,lala,  tormented.  Many  think  moUsta  must  have  the  sense 
of  Ihe  soul  being  hostile  to  Ihe  body.  Blanc  interprets  the 
passage:  "the  soul,  or  Ihe  existence,  that  has  become  too 
burdensome  for  the  suicide  to  endure." 
Witte  translates  the  line  :— 
I  "An  seines  lastgen  Schattens  Baum  gehcnkel.'' 
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not  right  for  a  man  to  have  that  whereof  he  de- 
prives himself.  Hither  shall  we  drag  them,  and 
throughout  the  forest  of  woe  shall  our  bodies 
be  hung,  each  one  on  the  tree  of  {i.e.  belonging 
to)  its  burdened  shade." 

Benvenuto  says  that  as  regards  this  passage,  than 
which  none  more  difficult  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
poem.onc  is  bound  to  insist  with  all  the  powers  of  one's 
mind  that  what  the  author  here  lays  down  not  only 
has  the  appearance  of  being  erroneous,  but  distinctly 
heretical.  To  say  that  these  particular  spirits  will 
not  reclothe  themselves  with  their  flesh  is  altogether 
contrary  to  the  Faith,  and  the  Poet,  as  a  faithful 
Christian,  could  not  and  ought  not  to  say  such  a 
thing.  Benvenuto,  after  citing  different  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty — all 
of  which  he  dismisses  as  wholly  insufficient — says  he 
has  no  doubt  that  Dante  never  stated  the  above  as 
his  own  opinion,  but  only  made  Pietro  delle  Vigne 
(who  in  despair  had  destroyed  himself)  say  it,  not 
because  it  is  true,  but  because  Pietro  fallaciously 
believed  it  to  be  so ;  for  if  he  had  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  still  more  in  the 
eternity  of  punishment,  he  could  never,  Benvenuto 
thinks,  have  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Therefore 
there  is  no  more  use  in  knocking  one's  head  against 
a  wall,  and  calumniatmg  Dante,  as  some  persons 
are  so  fond  of  doing ;  for  even  if  they  are  not  able  to 
understand  his  fictions,  still  they  ought  to  defend  him 
and  recollect  that  Dante  was  always  most  Catholic 
in  his  utterances,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  his  writings, 
and  he  would  not   have  spoken   as  he  does  in  this 
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passage  without  good  reason,  for  in  matters  of  Faith 
he  was  certainly  not  ignorant  of  what  every-  little 
old  woman  knovv's,  namely,  that  ever^'  soul  shall  put 
on  its  flesh  again  at  the  Last  Day. 

Division  IV. — A  new  class  of  the  Violent  against 
themselves  now  comes  upon  the  scene.  These  are 
they  who  utterly  squander  iheir  own  substance,  not 
as  the  Prodigals  in  the  Fourth  Circle,  by  spending  it 
injudiciously  and  profusely  (mat  dare.  Inf.  viJ,  58), 
but  by  so  reckless  and  wasteful  a  misuse  of  it  as 
practically  to  amount  to  self-destruction.  The  reader 
must  gather  this  by  inference,  for  it  is  not  so  stated 
in  the  text,  but  the  persons,  whose  shades  are  the 
principal  actors  in  the  scene  we  are  about  to  study, 
were  men  well  known  in  their  time,  and  notorious 
for  this  particular  delinquency  ;  and  no  doubt  on  the 
subject  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  oldest 
Commentators,  such  as  Lana,  Boccaccio,  Benvenuto, 
Buti,  the  A  nommo  FiorcnUno,  the  author  of  the  Ckiose 
Anonime  and  others. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  Dante  has  with  great  art 
pictured  the  shades  running  in  terror  through  the 
furest,  naked  and  pursued  by  ravening  hounds,  who 
when  they  catch  them,  rend  them  limb  from  limb. 
These  hounds  are  the  emblems  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  creditors,  the  latter  being  represented  by  the 
hunters  who  may  be  supposed  to  he  following  the 
pack.  For  when  a  rich  man  by  wilful  waste  has 
reduced  himself  to  penury,  he  finds  himself  naked, 
like  the  spirits  in  the  wood,  continually  pursued  by 
creditors  and  their  emissaries,  and  though  he  is  ever 
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escaping  and  breaking  through  prisons  and  other 
obstacles,  they  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  him,  and 
when  they  catch  him,  they  figuratively  tear  him  limb 
from  limb.  One  seizes  his  house,  another  his  vine- 
yard, another  his  household  goods,  and  another  what- 
ever else  is  left ;  and  if  they  cannot  seize  enough, 
they  lay  hold  upon  his  person. 

Dante  introduces  this  scene  in  words  that  speak 
for  themselves. 

Noi  eravamo  ancora  al  tronco  attesi, 

Credendo  ch'  altro  ne  volesse  dire,  no 

Quando  noi  fummo  d'  un  romor  sorpreai, 
Similemente  a  colui  che  venire 

Sente  il  porco  e  la  caccia  alia  sua  posta, 
Ch'  ode  le  beslie  e  le  fraache  stormire. 

We  were  still  expectantly  waiting  by  the  trunk, 
thinking  ihat  it  might  wish  to  tell  us  more,  when 
we  were  surprised  by  a  noise  in  like  manner  to  him 
(the  hunter),  who  perceives  the  boar  and  the  chase 
coming  towards  his  post,  who  hears  the  beasts 
and  the  crashing  of  the  branches. 

Spell-bound,  Dante  listens  to  the  approach  of  the 
weird  hunt,  though  he  knows  not  what  he  is  going 
to  see.  Very  soon,  however,  the  principal  actors  in 
the  scene  are  before  him. 

Ed  CQQo  duo  dalla  sinistra  cosla,  115 

Nudi  e  graffiati,  tuggendo  si  forte, 
Che  della  selva  rompieno  ogni  rosta* 


Borghini  [Studi  sulla  Divina  Commedia  di  GaliUo 
GdliUi.  Vincentu  Borghini  ed  altri,  p.  302),  speaking  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  even  the  most  educated  Florentines  of  his  day  [he 
died  in  1580]  would  experitnco  in  knowing  the  many  technical 
words  in  use  in  certain  localities  in  Tuscany,  and  of  the  nearly 
boundless  wealth  of  words  in  Ihe  Tuscan  language,  alludes 
especially  to  this  word  as  used  in  the  present  passage,  as  fol- 
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Quel  dinanii; — "Ora  accorri,  accorri,  morte."— 
E  1'  altro,  a  cui  pareva  tardar  troppo, 
Gridava  :— "  Lano,  ai  non  furo  accorte  lao 


Iowa:  "Now  there  is  in  Dante  the  word  rasta,  used  in  « 
particular  sense,  and  but  little  underEtood,  which  means  : 
whtn  many  boughs  are  pUiiUd  togtthir  to  make  a  kind  of  hedge  lo 
zcrttn  off  or  to  turn  aside  the  waters  of  rivers.  This  word,  if 
heard  by  a  citizen  whose  property  is  on  the  hills,  would  be  an 
entirely  new  expression,  whereas  to  one  who  owned  land  on 
the  plain  of  Florence,  near  Ihc  Arno  or  ihe  Biseni-o  or  the 
Ombrone,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  familiar  term."  The  late 
worthy  Padre  Giuliani,  Professor  of  Dante  Literature  in  Flo- 
rence, in  his  tharminfi  little  book,  DHixit  del  parlarc  Toicano, 
Firenze.  1884,  vol,  i,  p.  187,  writing  on  the  above  explanation, 
remarks:  "Such  was  the  decided  assertion  of  Borghini,  a 
most  experienced  judge  of  his  native  tongue ;  and  yet  even  he 
did  not  know  that  the  same  word  is  used  by  the  peasantry  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  Siena,  the  Casentino  and  Pistoja,  in 
the  identical  sense  understood  by  Dante.  '  Rosit,'  they  told  me, 
'  is  the  name  we  give  to  certain  screens  of  roots,  boughs  and 
twigs,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  up  here  and  there 
in  the  forests,  to  stop  the  chestnuts,  when  they  have  fallen  off 
the  trees,  from  being  carried  away  by  any  sudden  rain-flood.'" 
See  also  Gran  Dittonario,  s.v.  fart,  ^farc  riista,  "fermarsi  piCi 
personc  in  giro  per  impedire  checchesia."  Compare  Fra  Jaco- 
pone  da  Todi  {Rime)  :  — 

"  Fanno  d'  accordo  insieme  tutti  rosta 
Di  non  voler  I'  albergo  suo  lassare." 
Padre  Giuliani  (himself  a  Piedmontcse),  after  saying  that  it 
will  not  be  unprofitable  to  investigate  in  what  part  of  Italy 
one  may  Hnd  the  most  beautiful  language  of  such  excellence 
as  to  he  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  literature,  adds  :  "  With. 
out  going  back  to  remote  times,  but  confininj;  mvself  to  the 
present,  and  overcome  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  evidence 
of  examples,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  Tuscan  people 
alone  preserve,  pure  and  unsullied  in  all  its  features,  the  idiom 
of  CiuUo  d'  Aicamo,  of  Guido  Guinicelli,  and  of  Dante.  Dante, 
my  master  and  benefactor,  has  drawn  me  wholly  to  himself, 
the  more  so,  thai  he  has  given  me  the  desire  and  the  power  to 
refresh  my  soul  in  the  harmony  of  this  perennial  music."  To 
sum  up,  according  to  Borghini,  rmta  means  an  obstacle  to  the 
overflowing  of  rivers,  as  understood  In  the  plains  :  according 
to  Giuliani,  an  obstacle  to  sudden  floods  up  in  the  mountains  — 
1  therefore  translate  it  "  obstacle."    Rosta  also  means  a  branch 
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Le  gambe  tue  a  He  giostre  del  Toppo." — 
B  poichd  forse  gli  faMia  ta  lena, 
Di  si  e  d'  un  ceapuglio  fece  un  groppo. 

And  behold  on  the  left  hand  two,  naked  and  torn, 
fleeing  so  precipitately,  that  ihey  broke  down 
every  obstacle  in  the  wood.  The  foremost  (cried) : 
"  0  Death,  this  time  haste  thee,  haste  thee  !  "  and 
the  other  one  who  seemed  to  himself  to  be  too 
slow  {i.e.  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  companion), 
shouted  :  "  Lano,  thy  legs  were  not  so  prompt  at 
the  jousts  [i.e.  the  skirmish)  o(  the  Toppo."  And 
perchance  because  his  breath  failed  him,  of  himself 
and  of  a  bush  he  made  one  group  (i.e.  he  crept 
cowering  into  a  bush). 

These  two  shades  are  those  of  Lano  (an  abbre- 
viation of  Ercolano)  of  Siena,  and  Jacomo  di 
Sant'  Andrea.  The  former  was  of  gentle  blood,  and 
inherited  great  wealth  from  his  father.  There  was 
at  that  time  at  Siena  a  society  of  very  rich  young 
men  who  formed  themselves  into  what  Jacopo  della 
Lana  calls  the  brigata  sptndercccia*  and  Vellutello 
the  brigata  godereccia.     These   turned  all  their  pos- 


of  a  tree  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  fanning  oncBcIf  (nrruj- 
lani),  and  Boccaccio  understands  rmnpiino  t-giii  rosla  lo  mean 
that  the  two  spirits,  in  Ihcir   precipitate  flight,  tore  through 
and  broke  down  all  the  branches  that  stood  in  their  way. 
*  Dante  refers  to  the  Brigata  Spendtreccia  in  Inf.  xxix,   125- 

"Trammene  Stricca, 
Che  seppe  far  le  temperate  spcse ; 
E  Niccold,  che  la  cosluma  ricca 
Del  garofano  prima  discoperse 
Neir  orlo  dove  tal  seme  s'  appicca ; 
E  tranne  la  brigala  in  che  disperse 

Caccia  d'  Ascian  la  vigna  e  la  gran  fronda, 
E  1'  Abbagliato  i1  sua  scnno  proferse." 
Sec  aJao  my  footnotes  on  the  above  lines. 
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sessions  into  a  sum  of  monej-  amountinf;  to  200,000 
ducats,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  months,  by  most 
wanton  extravagance,  they  reduced  themselves  to 
utter  destitution.  Lano,  having  rained  himself  in 
this  foolish  manner,  is  said  to  have  joined  an  army 
which  the  Sienese  had  raised  to  assist  the  Floren- 
tines against  the  Ghibellines,  who  were  assembled 
in  great  force  at  Arezzo  under  Guglieimo  degli 
Ubertini,  Bishop  of  Arexzo.  Benvenuto  says  that 
the  Ghibelline  army  comprised  Tuscans,  Romagnoles, 
as  well  as  men  from  the  Marche  and  the  Duchy  (of 
Spoleto).  He  reckons  the  Sienese  at  400  knights 
and  4000  foot.  The  Sienese  fell  into  an  ambush 
laid  for  them  by  the  Aretines  at  the  Pieve  [Parish] 
of  Del  Toppo,  and  G.  Villani  (vii,  120)  relates  that 
they  fell  in  great  numbers.  See  also  Gino  Capponi, 
Sloria  dellii  Rcpubblica  di  Firnize,  vol.  i,  p.  74.  Lano, 
preferring  death  to  the  certain  poverty  that  awaited 
him  at  home,  threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  was  among  the  slain.  Costa,  in  his  Com- 
mentary, remarks  that  there  is  a  distinct  meaning  in 
the  words  Oraaccorri,ini>rie,  used  by  Lano  in  I.  118.  the 
word  ora  showing  that  on  the  present  occasion,  death 
would  have  been  of  greater  service  to  him  than  when 
he  threw  his  life  away.  Lano  would  seem  to  belong 
both  to  the  category  of  the  Squanderers  and  the 
Suicides. 

Jacomo  della  Cappella  di  Sant'  Andrea,  of  Mon- 
selice,  was  the  son  of  Odorico  da  Monselice  and 
Speronella  Delesmanini,  noted  as  having  been  the 
wife  of  six  husbands.  He  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Ezzelino  in  1239,     He  is  mentioned  by 
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Jacopo  Alighieri,  by  the  Anonimo,  by  Lana,  by  Ben- 
venuto,  and  several  others.  Gelli  tells  us  that  he 
was  so  unbridled  in  his  prodigality,  that  many  of 
his  acts  were  rather  those  of  a  fool  than  a  prodigal. 
On  one  occasion,  when  travelling  from  Padua  to 
Venice,  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  away  a  large 
number  of  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  ten  scudi  (over 
£2)  each,  to  see  them  make  ducks  and  drakes  (far 
passerini)  on  the  lagoon.  Another  time  he  had  some 
of  his  labourers'  cottages  burnt,  in  order  that  him- 
self and  a  number  of  his  guests  might  dry  their  wet 
clothes  on  returning  from  the  chase.  Scartazzini 
relates  that  like  Nero,  wishing  to  see  a  large  con- 
flagration, he  set  one  of  his  own  villas  on  fire,  and 
watched  till  it  was  burned  down,  together  with  all 
its  out-buildings.  As  we  have  before  remarked, 
Dante  has  evidently  wished  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  Prodigals  of  the  Fourth  Circle,  who 
only  spent  their  money  overprofusely,  and  these 
miserable  dissipators  of  their  whole  substance. 

We  now  learn  how  the  fugitives  were  being  hunted 
by  so  vast  a  host  of  demons  in  the  shape  of  dogs, 
that  the  whole  forest  was  full  of  them.  Lano  di 
Siena,  who  was  running  first,  appears,  for  the  time 
at  least,  to  have  distanced  the  hellish  pack,  but 
Jacomo  di  Sant'  Andrea  is  not  so  fortunate. 


Diretro  a  loro  era  la  selva  piena 

Di  nere  cagnc,*  bramose  e  corrcnli. 
Come  veltri  che  uscisscr  di  catena. 


125 


*ntre  aigne.  etc. ;  Compare  hi/,  xxtiii,  ji ; — 
"Con  casne  magrc,  studioac  e  conte,"  etc. 
HH 


Bdiiad  ihcai  the  Bwrf  «H  fan  flf  fabck  1 
nwtniag  aal  Mvift.  Ac  greyhwnda  thai  havcl 
dipped  Croo)  the  leauh.    Oa  him  who  bad  i 
dowo  they  wt  their  teeth,  and  him  did  tbejr  md 
picceoM^;  then  carried  off  tboae  tactnted  Umte. 

In  niihing  upon  Jacoino  da  Sant'  Andrea,  th 
hounds  had  hrolcen  down  the  bush  in  which  he  ha: 
tried  to  conceal  himself.  This,  as  we  shall  now  see 
U  the  abfide  of  another  hapless  shade,  whose  sufler 
inK>  are  much  greater,  says  Benvenuto,  than  thos 
of  Pier  delle  V'igne,  who  bad  sbed  tears  and  blooi 
from  only  one  little  fracture,  whereas  this  last  on 
ii  broken  all  to  pieces. 

Preaemi  allor  la  mi  a  •corta  per  ma  no, 

E  menommi  al  cespuglio  che  piangca. 
Per  le  Tolture  aanguincnli,  invano. 
— "O  Jacomo," — dicea,— "da  Sant'  Andrea, 
Che  r  i  giovatc)  di  mc  fare  schcrmo  ? 
Che  colpB  ho  in  della  tua  vita  rca  ?  "— 

My  Guide  then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  m 
In  the  buah  which  was  wailing  in  vain  (i.e.  without 
hope  of  relief)  ihroufjb  ils  bteedint-  fractures.  "  O 
Jacomo  du  Sant'  Andrea,"  it  said,  "  what  has  it 
profited  thee  to  make  of  me  thy  screen  ?  what 
blame  have  I  for  thy  guilty  life  ?  "  ■ 

Virfiil  lakes  advantage  of  the  first  pause  in 
liimcnlations  of  the  spirit  to  ask  his  name,  and 
■pirit  thereupon  reveals  his  identity. 

Quando  11  Maestro  fu  aopr'  cbso  fcrmo, 

UiHBc :—"  Chi  fusti,  che  per  tantc  punte 
Soffi  con  sannue  doloroao  sermo  ?  " — 


ast  on 

J 
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Ed  egli  a  noi  : — "O  anime*  che  giunte 

Siete  e  vcder  \o  strazio  t  disonesto  140 

Ch"  ha  )e  mie  fronde  si  da  me  disgiunte, 
Raccoglietele  al  pi^  del  tristo  cesto: 

lo  fui  della  citt^  che  net  Batista 

Mal6  '1  primo  padrone:  ond'  ei  per  qaesto 
Sempre  con  1'  arte  sua  la  inrb.  Irista  ;  145 

E  se  non  fosse  che  in  sul  passa  d'  Amo 

Rimane  ancor  di  lui  alcuna  vista, 
Qiici  ciltadin,  che  poj  la  rifondarno 

Sopra  il  ccner  che  d'  Attila  rimase, 

Avrebber  falto  lavorare  indamo.  130 

lo  fei  giubbetto  |  a  me  delle  mie  case." — 


i 


*0  animc  :  The  spirit  in  the  tree,  having  no  eyes  to  see  with, 
imagines  both  Dante  and  Virgil  to  be  shades  like  himself. 

t  si  Fill  1*6  disontsto :  Scartazzini  says  that  the  Latins  used 
huiuitusiai  "beautiful,  noble,"  and  inhoMiUis  for  "ugly,  dis- 
gusting." Here  it  has  the  sense  of  "shameful."  Dr.  Moore 
{Studies  in  Dantt.  i,  p.  179)  remarks  that  il  has  been  suggested 
thai  the  expression  may  have  been  derived  from  Ain.  vi,  494* 
497,  where  the  minute  description,  after  the  manner  of  Virgil,  of 
the  manifold  details  of  the  mutilation  of  Deiphobus  ends  with 
"ct  truncas  inhonesto  vulncre  nares."  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
explain  the  word  disoiuito  having  this  unusual  meaning.  The 
full  passage  is ; — 

"  Atque  hie  Priamiden  lanialum  corpore  toto 
Deiphobum  videt,  et  lacerom  cfudclitcr  ora, 
Ora  manusque  ambas,  populataque  tempora  raptis 
Auribus,  et  truncaa  inhoncslo  vulnere  nares." 

X  Jti  giubbctlo  a  me  dtlU  mie  case:  Lana  says:  "There  is  a 
house  called  Giubbetto  in  Paris  {Giubbetto  ^  in  Parigi  una  easa) 
in  which  justice  is  executed  for  the  Magistracy  of  the  city  {per 
la  pubblica  Signoriu):  in  it  heads  are  cut  off,  criminals  are 
hanged,  and  sentences  are  carried  out  against  the  persons  of 
malefactors  {II  si  proetdc  nella  persona  dei  malfatlon  per  la  ra^ione 

tubbli(a).  Now  the  shade  In  the  bush  says  that  he  made  of 
is  own  houses  a  gibbet  for  himself,  i.e.  that  he  hung  himself 
in  them."  In  the  Cliiose  Sinclnime  of  the  Codtce  Cassinest  we 
find:  "Giubettum  est  quaedam  turris  Parisiis  ubi  homines 
auspenduntur."     The  Otiimo  writes  in  the  snmc  sense 
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When  my  Master  had  stopped  close  by  it,  he  said  : 
"  Who  wast  thou,  who,  through  so  many  wounds 
art  breathing  forth  such  woeful  words  to;;ether 
with  thy  blood  ?  "  And  he  (the  spirit  in  the  bush) 
to  us :  "  O  Souls  that  are  come  to  contemplate  the 
shameful  havoc  which  has  just  severed  my  shoots 
from  me,  gather  them  together  (I  pray  you)  at  the 
foot  of  the  ill-fated  shrub  *  {i.e.  of  myself).  I  was  of 
the  city  which  exchanged  its  first  patron  (Mars) 
for  the  Baptist ;  on  account  of  which  he  (Mars) 
for  ever  with  his  art  {i.e,  warfare)  shall  make  her 
sorrowful :  and  were  it  not  that  on  the  passage  of 
the  Arno  (i.e.  on  the  Poiite  Vecchio)  there  still  re- 
mains some  semblance  of  him,  those  citizens  who 
afterwards  rebuilt  it  (Florence)  upon  the  ashes  that 
were  left  by  Attila,  would  have  caused  the  work 
(of  Its  reconstruction)  to  be  done  in  vain.  (In 
that  city)  did  I  make  for  myself  a  gibbet  of  my 
houses  {i.e,  I  hung  myself  in  one  of  my  palaces)." 

Among  the  old  Commentators  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  shade  in  this 
bush  was  that  of  Rocco,  Rucco,  or  Ruco  de'  Mozzi, 
or  that  of  Lotto  degli  Agli.  Lana,  as  also  the  Faho 
Boccaccio,  consider  it  to  be  the  latter,  and  Lana  men- 
tions, as  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  time  of 
Dante  it  was  Messer  Lotto  degli  AgH,  who  was  so 
distressed  at  having  pronounced  a  sentence,  after- 
wards proved  to  be  unjust,  that  he  hanged  himself 
with  his  silver  belt.  The  Chiose  (ed,  Selmi)  says  that 
the  bush  that  was  weeping  had  been  Ricco  de'  Mozzi 


*  ill-fakd  ihriib :  Mr.  Butler  translates  "sorry  lussock." 
In  Webaler's  Dulionary,  s.v.  Iiissi'tlr,  I  find;  "A  luft,  as  of 
grass,  twigs,  hair,  or  the  like."  The  English  for  ceslo  in  Mill- 
house's  Oiclii'iiary  is  "shrub."  I  think  from  the  content  it  ia 
clear  that  "shrub"  is  the  right  meaning,  for  1  do  not  see  how 
the/foni/e  (1.  141)  could  be  broken  away  from  a  tuft  of  graas. 
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of  Florence,  who  had  been  very  rich,  but  eventually 
fell  into  such  poverty  that  he  hanged  himself  in  his 
own  house.  The  Ottiino  and  But!  give  both  the 
disputed  names,  but  are  unable  to  decide  which  is 
the  correct  one.  Pietro  di  Dante  and  Jacopo  di 
Dante  give  neither  of  the  two  names,  but  Pietro 
remarks  that  it  happens  very  frequently  in  that  city 
(Florence)  that  men  hang  themselves.  Boccaccio 
confirms  the  statement  of  Pietro  as  to  the  frequency 
of  the  suicides,  observing  that  it  seemed  like  a  curse 
of  God  on  Florence  at  that  time  that  so  many  men 
hung  themselves.  Jacopo  thinks  Dante  showed 
great  art  in  not  naming  the  spirit,  for  every  one 
who  read  the  story  might  consider  it  to  refer  to  his 
relative,  Jacopo  adds  that  it  is  the  special  vice  of 
the  Florentines  to  hang  themselves,  just  as  the 
people  of  Arezzo  are  given  to  throw  themselves 
down  wells.  Benvenuto  mentions  both  Rocco  de' 
Mozzi  and  Lotto  degli  Agli  as  having  hanged  them- 
selves, but  says,  he  cannot  conjecture  who  is  the 
person  referred  to  here,  as  such  numbers  in  Florence 
hanged  themselves  by  the  neck — more  than  he  can 
remember.* 

On  II.  143-151,  Blanc  {Saggio)  has  a  long  dis- 
cussion. He  thinks  Dante  is  here  following  a 
tradition  that  was  so  generally  accepted  in  his  time 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  verify  it.  The  legend  was 
this :  In  its  pagan  days  Florence  elected  Mars  to  be 
its  tutelary  deity,  and  placed  an  equestrian  statue  of 


*At  the  present  day  at  Florence  a.  common  form  of  suicide 
is  that  of  throwing  oneself  out  of  window. 
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him  in  a  temple  where  the  Eapistery  now  stands. 
When  the  city  became  Christianised,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  it  selected  St.  John  the  Baptist  to 
be  its  patron  saint  in  place  of  Mars.  But  the 
Florentines,  still  having  some  hankering  after  their 
Pagan  errors,  were  unwilling  to  have  the  statue  of 
Mars  destroyed,  and  preserving  it  as  a  sort  of  palla- 
dium, placed  it  on  the  top  of  a  tower  near  the  Arno. 
It  remained  there  until  Attila  (or  rather  Totila,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  Attila  never  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines) took  and  destroyed  the  city  (this  again  is 
contrary  to  history),  and  the  statue  fell  into  the 
Arno.  When  Florence  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne 
(this  is  another  myth),  there  was  recovered  from  the 
river  the  lower  half  of  the  statue  ot  Mars,  from  the 
waist  downwards,  and  having  been  examined  with  a 
kind  of  mystical  terror,  it  was  placed  upon  a  pillar 
in  the  centre  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  There  it  re- 
mained until  1333  (after  Dante's  death),  when  it 
was  carried  away  in  the  great  inundation  which 
destroyed  the  bridge,  and  every  trace  of  it  was  lost. 
From  this  legend  the  meaning  of  the  words  E  se  non 
fosse,  etc.,  may  be  clearly  understood.  Lana  speaks 
of  the  statue  as  existing  in  his  time  (about  1323), 
Landino  contends  that  under  certain  constellations, 
the  statues,  and  similar  consecrated  things,  might 
have  much  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the  city. 
Blanc  remarks  that  although  the  above  explana- 
tions seem  to  him  sufficient,  one  must  not  disregard 
the  observations  of  Benvenuto  on  this  subject.  The 
latter  says  that  Boccaccio  da  Certaldo  used  to  tell 
him  that  he  had  often  heard  old  men  say  to  any  boys 
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who  pelted  this  statue  with  stones  or  mud,  that  they 
would  come  to  a  bad  end,  and  that  in  fact  one  who 
did  so  pelt  it  was  drowned  in  the  Amo,  and  another 
was  hung,  Benvenuto  adds  :  "  But,  Reader,  before  I 
proceed  further,  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  Canto 
is  not  less  ingenious  and  obscure  than  the  preceding 
one  :  therefore  bethink  you  that  Dante  does  not 
follow  the  legend  of  the  populace,  for  it  would  be  too 
absurd,  and  would  almost  make  him  speak  heresy, 
were  he  to  assert  that  Florence  would  bring  evil 
upon  herself  because  she  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. Say,  rather,  that  Dante  is  uttering  against  the 
Florentines  a  taunt,  which,  though  veiled,  is  ex- 
ceedingly bitter,  namely,  that  from  the  time  that 
Florence  dismissed  Mars,  that  is,  strength  and 
valour  in  arms,  and  began  to  worship  the  Baptist 
only,  meaning  the  Florin  upon  which  the  Baptist  is 
stamped,  she  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  and  therefore  will  be  unfortunate  in 
her  warlike  achievements ;  for  as  long  as  the  Flo- 
rentines gave  their  minds  to  deeds  of  arms  and  to 
exertion,  they  were  energetic  and  victorious  ;  but 
when  they  turned  their  attention  to  rapacious  harpies 
and  accumulation  of  riches,  although  they  might 
seem  to  be  more  prosperous  and  powerful,  yet  were 
they  less  honoured  in  their  feats  of  arms,  and,  in 
their  continual  wars,  were  more  and  more  weakened 
by  their  avarice  :  if  therefore  some  slight  vestige  of 
Mars  '  were  not  still  remaining  in  it,  Florence  would 


*  In  Par.  xvi,  145-147,  reference  is  made  to  the  mutilated 
statue  of  M&ra  : — 
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many  a  time  have  met  with  the  same  destruction 
that  she  met  with  from  Attila." 

Benvenuto  thus  relates  a  curious  legend,  of  which 
however  he  greatly  doubts  the  truth,  namely,  that 
Attila  in  A.n.  440,  having  in  vain  besieged  Florence, 
contrived  to  enter  it  by  fraud  and  treachery.  Know- 
ing that  Pistoja  and  Florence  were  very  hostile  to 
each  other,  he  promised  the  latter  to  destroy  the 
former,  and  to  the  Florentines  to  be  their  faithful 
friend.  They  foolishly  giving  credence  to  this  arti- 
fice, opened  their  gates  and  admitted  Attila.  As 
soon  as  he  was  inside  the  city  he  summoned  all  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  the  citizens  to  a  council,  and 
had  them  slaughtered  one  by  one  as  they  passed 
through  an  antechamber,  their  bodies  being  secretly 
made  away  with  by  a  subteri'anean  aqueduct  under 
the  palace,  nor  was  this  carnage  discovered  until, 
when  too  late,  the  people  saw  that  the  Arno  was 

"  Ma  conveniasi  a  quella  pieira  sccma 

Che  Ruarda  il  ponte,  che  Fiorenza  fesse 
Vittima  nella  sua  pace  postrema," 
There  is  a  curious  referenci;  in  the  same  Canto  to  the  relative 
positions  in    Florence   of  the  statue  of   Mars  on   the    Pontc 
Vecchio  and  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  which  Is  the  Bapis- 
tery,     Dante  asks  Cacciaguida  (II.  25,  26) : — 
"  Ditemi  dell'  ovil  di  San  Giovanni 
Quanto  era  allora,"  etc., 
wishing  to  know  what  the  siie  of  Florence  was  in  the  time  of 
his  great-great-grandfather.      Cacciaguida  answers  him  that 
the  city  was  then  but  one-fifth  of  the  size  it  had  attained  in 
the  time  of  Dante  (II.  46-48):— 

"  Tutti  color  ch'  a  qua!  tempo  erao  ivi. 

Da  poter  arme,  tra  Marte  e  il  Battista, 
Erano  il  quinto  di  quei  che  son  vivi." 
*Thc  city,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Cacciaguida,  had  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  at  one  edge  of  its  circumference  and  the  Bapistery  at 
Ihe  other- 
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being  stained  red  by  the  blood  falling  into  it  from 
this  aqueduct.  Attila  is  said  to  have  then  ordered  a 
general  massacre,  the  sack  of  the  city,  and  its  com- 
plete destruction. 

Benvenuto,  both  in  discussing  this  passage,  and 
also  in  Canto  xv,  remarks  that  Dante  often  quotes 
the  chronicles  of  his  country,  which  relate  similar 
frivolous  anecdotes ;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  he, 
Benvenuto,  does  not  believe  the  above  story,  for,  as 
mentioned  before  (p.  486),  Attila  never  crossed  the 
Apennines.  Boccaccio  and  Landino  recount  this 
legend,  but  both  speak  of  the  palace  where  Attila 
was  lodged  as  il  Capitolio,  and  Boccaccio  states  that 
among  the  slain  in  the  general  massacre  was  Mau- 
rizio.  Bishop  of  Florence, 

Qelli  comments  on  the  different  versions  of  the 
legend  as  told  by  Procopius  and  Villani.  As  to  the 
assertion  of  the  latter  that  Florence  remained  in 
ruins  from  the  time  of  its  destruction  until  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.  Gelli  thinks  that  it  was 
not  possible  that  so  great  a  city  could  remain  in 
ruins  for  upwards  of  300  years  without  the  fact  being 
recorded  by  historians.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
true  either  that  Attila  destroyed  it,  or  that  Charle- 
magne rebuilt  it,  as  Dante  makes  this  spirit  say,  and 
as  Villani  writes.  But  Gelli,  wishing  to  save  the 
credit  of  Dante  and  of  Villani,  thinks  we  must 
suppose  that  in  their  time  there  was  some  for- 
gotten chronicler  who  did  say  so.*    They  must  not, 

•Dr.  Moore  thinks  this  ingenious  suggcslion  by  Gdli  might 
be  supported  by  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Par.  nviii,  153,  where  Ihe 
Canto  concludes  with  the  denunciation  of  an  unnamed  per- 
eonage,  as  to  whose  identity  Commentators  differ. 
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therefore,  he  adds,  be  blamed,  for  it  is  not  the  same 
with  chronicles  as  with  sciences,  since  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  scientific  assertions  can  be  reduced  from 
the  soundness  of  their  premises,  and  the  conclusions 
derived  therefrom  ;  but  the  verifications  of  history 
can  only  be  made  from  the  testimony  of  different 
writers,  and  by  comparing  one  with  another,  and 
this  he  says  "  at  the  present  day  (1560)  has  become 
very  easy,  owing  to  the  vast  mass  of  books  that  the 
art  of  printing  has  brought  into  existence."  But  in 
the  days  of  VilJani  and  Dante  the  only  books  were 
manuscripts,  and, these  few  in  number,  whence  veri- 
fication was  extremely  difficult ;  for  which  reason 
ever>'  sort  of  excuse  must  be  made  for  any  short- 
comings of  this  kind. 


END  OF  CANTO  XIII. 
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CANTO  XIV. 

THE  THIRD  ROUND  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CIRCLE— THE 
VIOLENT  AGAINST  GOD-THE  BURNING  SAND— THE 
RAIN  OF  FIRE— CAPANEUS— THE  COLOSSUS  OF  IDA— 
THE  RIVERS  OF  HELL. 


I 


We  left  Dante  and  Virgil  standing  by  the  bush  that 
contained  the  shade  of  Kocco  de'  Mozzi  in  the  Second 
Round  of  the  Seventh  Circle.  The  Poets  have  now 
completed  their  inspection  of  the  Infernal  Forest  of 
the  Suicides  and  Squanderers,  and  are  approaching 
the  edge  of  the  horrible  Sandy  Waste  (/'  orribil  sab- 
bione,  xiii,  ig),  wherein  is  punished  the  third  kind  of 
Violence,  which,  as  we  noticed  in  Canto  xi,  49-51,  is 
in  its  turn  threefold,  and  divided  into: — 

(a)  The  Violent  against  God  ; 

(b)  The  Violent  against  Nature  ; 
and  (r)  The  Violent  against  Art. 

This  Canto  deals  only  with  the  first  subdivision. 
Benvenuto  divides  it  into  four  parts: 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  42,  Dante  de- 
scribes the  position  of  the  Third  Round  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preceding  one ;  its  nature ;  and  the 
penalty  that  the  sinners   undergo  therein. 

In  Division   II,  from  ver.  43  to  v.er.  75  (and  here 
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1  have  included  three  lines  more  than  Benvenuto 
takes),  the  Poets  single  out  Capaneus,  a  Blasphemer 
against  God,  and  converse  with  him. 

In  Dividon  III,  from  ver.  76  to  vet,  120,  Virgi! 
gives  Dante  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  all  the 
rivers  in  Hell, 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  121  to  ver.  142,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Dante,  Virgil  tells  him 
why  it  is  that  only  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  see 
the  river  Phlegethon. 

Division  I. — At  the  end  of  the  last  Canto  the  voice 
in  the  bush  had  entreated  the  Poets  to  collect,  and 
lay  down  by  his  roots,  the  twigs  that  had  been  so 
ruthlessly  broken  off  from  him  by  the  shade  of 
Jacomo  di  Sant'  Andrea  in  his  precipitate  flight 
from  the  pursuing  hounds  of  Hell.  Dante  now  does 
so,  with  all  his  sympathies  aroused  at  the  sufferings 
of  a  fellow  citizen  of  Florence. 

Poich£  la  caritd  del  natio  loco 

Mi  slrinse,  raunai  le  fronde  sparte, 
R  rende'  le  a  colui  ch'  era  gii  fioco,* 

Inasmuch  as  the  love  of  my  native  place  con- 
strained me,  I  collected  the  scattered  twigs,  and 
restored  them  to  him  who  was  already  faint  of 
voice. 


*  fioco  :  Some  read  roco  =  hoarse,  and  others  cxplHin^oco  to 
mean  "hoarsei"  but  BJanc  (['or.  Dant.)  says  that  its  primary 
meaning  is  "  that  which  is  of  small  power,  weak."  He  adds 
that  although  the  VocaboUirio  delta  Crusca  gives  to  tliis  word 
the  signification  of"  hoarse,"  he  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  do  so,  as  that  sense  is  only  applicable  to  it  in  Inf.  iii,  27  : 
"Voci  alte  e  fioche."  I  do  not  think  that  even  there  it  means 
"hoarse,"  but  "fainl." 
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As  we  have  previously  seen,  these  spirits  could 
only  speak  out  of  the  wounds  that  served  them  for 
mouths.  The  flow  of  blood  having  ceased,  they  lost 
their  power  of  utterance. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  the  Poets  now 
move  on  to  the  edge  of  the  Infernal  Forest,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  leave  it  as  yet,  for  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  a  mortal,  without  destruction,  to  place 
his  foot  upon  the  burning  sand  of  the  Third  Round, 
or  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  flakes  of  fire  that 
are  falling  upon  the  tormented  spirits.  They- are 
compelled  therefore  to  continue  their  course  along 
the  border  of  the  Burning  Sand,  themselves  walking 
inside  the  Forest.  It  is  only  when,  as  we  read  in 
1.  76  et  scq.,  they  come  to  the  stream,  which  crosses 
the  sand  after  issuing  from  the  Forest,  that  by  means 
of  a  phenomenon  explained  in  11.  79-84,  they  are  able 
to  quit  the  Forest  and  walk  upon  the  hardened 
margin  of  the  stream. 

Indi  vcnimmo  al  Rne,  ove  si  parte 

Lo  secondo  giron  dal  terzo,  e  dove  5 

Si  vede  di  giustizia  orriSil  arte. 
A  ben  manifestar  le  cose  nuove,* 

Dicochc  arrivammo  ad  una  landat 

Che  dal  suo  letto  ogni  pianta  rimove. 


•com  nuovt :     Compare  Inf.  vii,  ig,  20: — 
'*  Ahl  giustizia  di  Dio,  tante  chi  stipa 

Nuove  Iravas'ie  e  pene,  quanle  io  viddi  ?  " 
ilanda  :  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  "a  meadow  " 
(praltria).  and  it  is  akin  to  the  French  InniU,  "  an  uncultivated 
plain."  The  Grandts  Lunda  is  the  name  of  the  vast  unculti- 
vated region  bt-lween  Bordeaux  and  Arcachon.  See  the  word 
in  Donkin's  Etymuhgicnt  Dktionary  :  "  Landa  It.  Prov. ; 
French  lande,  heath,  plain  ;  O.  Fr.  lande,  aaltua ;  Basque  landa. 
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La  dolorosa  selva  I'  i  shirlanda  lo 

Inlornu,  came  il  fosso  trUtn  ad  essa  : 
Quivi  fertnammo  i  passi  a  randa  a  randa,* 

Thence  (after  (luitting  the  bush)  we  came  to  the 
boundary  where  the  Second  Round  is  divided 
from  the  Third,  and  where  is  seen  a  terrible  form 
of  (Divine)  Justice.  Clearly  to  malje  manifest  the 
new  things  (we  saw),  I  say  that  we  reached  a 
plain  which  from  its  bed  repels  every  plant.  The 
Forest  of  Woe  is  a  garland  to  it  round  about,  as 
is  the  fosse  of  torment  to  that  {i.e.  the  Forest)  : 
here  on  the  very  edge  we  stayed  our  steps. 

Both  Benvenuto  and  Bull  remark  how  appropriate 
this  sterile  burning  sand  is  for  the  punishment  of  the 
sins  of  the  Violent  against  God,  against  Nature,  and 
against  Art,  every  individual  of  which  three  sub- 
divisions leads,  when  in  the  world,  a  life  as  profitless 
as  this  soil,  in  which  no  grass  will  grow  nor  tree 
take  root. 

Dante  compares  the  sandy  waste  to  the  Libyan 
desert,  across  which  Cato  of  Utica,  in  the  year  ac. 
47,  marched  the  army  of  Pompey  after  hearing  of  his 
assassination,  for  six  days  undergoing  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  every  privation. 


field.    Not  from  Gothic  and  English  land,  but  froin  Breton 

tann,  a   thorny  bush,  plur.   tannou,   a   heath.     Cf.  Fn,  lirande, 
bush,  plur.  brandes,  a  heath.     Lana  (land)  is  pure  Celtic. 

*  a  randa  a  randa  :  The  repelilion  of  the  words  adds  force 
and  emphasis  lo  the  sentence,  meaning  "  on  the  very  extreme 
edge."  See  again  Donkin,  s.v.  ;  "  Randa  Prov.  extremity ; 
Prov.  It,  a  randa,  close  upon,  quite,  urgently  ;  also  Span. 
randa,  Porlug.  rendu,  point-lace,  prop,  the  rim  or  border  ;  c/. 
Germ.  Kantt,  O.H.G.  rand  =  O.  Norse  ri'md,  margo,  exlremitas. 
Eng.  ruund,"  etc.  See  But)  ;  "  Kasente  rasente  la  rena,  perchft 
in  su  la  pianura  tion  potevamo  scendcre,  perche  v'  era  Juoco." 
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Lo  apaz20*  era  un'  arena  arida  e  spetisa, 
Non  d'  altra  foggia  fatta  che  colei, 
Che  fu  da'  p[h  di  Calon  t  gih.  suppressa.  15 

The  surface  of  the  ground  was  an  arid  and  thick 
sand,  made  of  no  other  fashion  than  that  which 
of  yore  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Cato, 

Benvenuto  relates  this  supposed  occurrence  at 
length,  and  thinks  Dante  very  happily  inspired  in 
comparing  the  huge,  flat,  burning  and  sterile  waste 
that  he  now  sees,  to  the  boundless  and  intolerable 
Libyan  desert,  the  terrible  description  of  which  by 
Lucan  seems  to  have  left  an  indelible  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

Dante  now,  after  solemnly  warning  his  readers  to 
dread  the  vengeance  of  God  for  the  crimes  so  very 
prevalent  in  his  day,  which  vengeance,  he  says,  will 
assuredly  fall  upon  those  who  perpetrate  them,  pro- 
ceeds to  classify  the  guilty  spirits   according  to  the 


*  spaiio  :  This  word  is  not  in  use  in  the  spoken  language  of 
Italy.  Both  spatto  =  pavimmto,  a  Hoor,  or  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  spmio,  space,  ure  derived  from  spaliutn,  bul  have 
different  meanings.  For  spaiio  in  the  sense  of  pavement, 
marble  floor,  compare  Viaggi  in  Terra  Sanla  di  Lionardo 
Frcseobaldi  ed  allri  del  secoh  xiv,  p.  35 :  "  Ed  era  bene  insinu 
al  terzo  della  sala  pieno  lo  spazxo  di  bcltiasimi  drappi  e  tap- 
peti."     Compare  Purg.  xxiii,  70,  71  : — 

"  E  non  pure  una  voha,  questo  spazzo 

Girando,  si  rinfresca  nostra  pena." 
See  note  on  this  passage  in  Readings  on  Ike  Purgatorio,  Second 
Edition,  Vol.  ii,  p.  281,  in  which  I  have  combated  the  fallacy 
of  Danle  having  altered  spazio  into  spatto  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme,  as  some  have  attempted  to  show,  which  the  present 
passage,  where  spaxto  is  not  at  the  end  of  a  line,  completely 
dispels.  From  spatto  we  also  get  spanare,  to  sweep  the  floor, 
and  spatzola,  a  brush,  or  palm  branch  [or  sweeping  the  floor. 

iCaloH  :  An  account  of  Cato's  fatal  march  will  be  found  in 
Lucan,  Phars.  ix,  37(1-410. 
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threefold  manner  in  which  they  receive  their  punish- 
ment. The  Violent  against  God,  the  ISlasphemers, 
have  to  lie  upon  their  backs  upon  the  burning  sand, 
with  their  faces  turned  up  towards  Heaven,  Whose 
power  they  derided,  so  that  they  receive  the  full 
force  of  the  Kain  of  Fire.  The  Violent  against  Art, 
the  Usurers,  have  to  sit  looking  towards  the  earth, 
whose  fruits  they  despised  or  misused.  The  Violent 
against  Nature  have  to  run  continually,  looking 
horizontally  towards  their  own  species,  with  whom 
they  had  sinned  so  grievously.  We  shall  see  more- 
over from  what  Dante  is  told  by  Brunetto  Latini,* 
that  any  breach  of  discipline  has  to  be  atoned  for  by 
the  offender  lying  for  a  hundred  years  exposed  to 
that  severer  penalty  which  is  undergone  by  the 
Blasphemers.f 

*  In  Inf.  XV,  37-41,  when  Dante  offera  to  sit  down  and  con- 
verse with  Rrunctto  Lalini,  the  latter  answers  : — 
"  ■  O  ligliuol,'  disse,  '  qual  di  questa  grefigia 
S'  arresta  punto,  giace  poi  cent '  anni 
Senza  arrostarsi  quando  il  fuoco  il  feggia. 
Per6  va  oltre  :  io  ti  verr6  a'  panni, 
E  pai  rigiugner6  la  tnta  masnada, 
Che  va  piangendo  i  suoi  elerni  danni.'" 
+  Thc  late   Professor  Bartoli,  in  his  Sloriii  dilla  LrtUratura 
Itatiana  (a  work  of  which  his  recent  death  has  unfortunately 
prevented  the  completion),  vol.  vi,  part  i,  p.  liS.while  noticing 
that  there  Is  a  certain  similarity  of  punishment  in  the  unceas- 
ing motion  of  the  Violent  against  Nature  and  that  of  the  Un- 
chaste whirled  about  in  the  pitiless  hurricane  (/«/.  v),  confesses 
to  feeling  it  a  grave  dilhculty  that  the  penalty  of  having  to  lie 
Btill   for  a  hundred   years  should  be  considered  more  severe 
than  that  of  having  to  run  for  ever.     He  cannot  see  what 
difference  of  torment  there  can  be  between  eternal  immobility 
and  eternal   motion      Rut   Bartoli   has   apparently    forgotten 
that  the  shades  not  only  had  to  lie  motionless  upon  the  burn- 
ing sand,  but  in  addition,  as  Brunetto  expressly  stales,  were 
forbidden  to   ward  off  the   Hames   that  fell  upon  them  (s^uxu 
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O  vendetta  di  Dio,  quanto  Cu  d^i 

Esser  temuta  da  ciascun  che  leggc 
Cio  che  fu  manifesto  agli  occhi  miei  I 

D'  anime  nude*  vidi  molte  gregge, 

Che  piangean  tutte  assai  miseramente, 
E  parea  posta  lor  diversa  legge. 

Supin  +  giaceva  J  in  terra  alcuna  gente  ; 
Alcuna  si  sedea  tutta  raccoita, 
Ed  altra  andava  continuamente, 

Quella  che  giva  intorno  era  piii  molta,§ 

E  quella  men  che  giaceva  al  tormento. 
Ma  piu  al  duolo  avea  la  lingua  Ecicilta.|| 

O  vengeance  of  God,  how  greatly  must  thou  be 
dreaded  by  every  one  who  reads  that  which  was 


20 


as 


arrostani  quando  U  fuoco  il  /cggia),  and  these  were  they  who 
gave  evidence  of  the  greatest  suffering,  by  the  utterance  of  the 
loudest  lamentations  (II.  26,  27). 

•  nude :  We  may  presume  that  all  the  shades  in  Hell  were 
naked,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  Hypocrites  wrapped  in 
cloaks  of  lead  (Inf.  xxiii) ;  and  the  Fraudulent  Counsellors 
each  garbed  in  a  sheet  of  flame  (Inf.  xxvii)  ;  but  their  apparel 
in  both  cases  was  imposed  upon  them  as  a  part  of  their  tor- 
ment. 

t  Supin  for  supinamcntt.  An  adjective  used  with  the  function 
of  an  adverb,  as  in  /n/-  ".  72  ;  and  IiiJ.  xxiii.  44  (Casini). 

\giiurva  .  .  .  si  srdea  .  .  .  andava:  Giartva  refers  to  Ca- 
paneus  and  his  sectinn,  who,  as  Mr.  Tozer  says,  having  been 
defiant,  now  lie  impotent  ;  si  scdia  refers  to  the  UsurerB,  who 
have  to  sit  to  all  eternity  in  Hell  as  they  sat  alt  day  at  their 
tables  when  on  earth  ;  andava  refers  to  the  Sodomites,  whose 
restless  want  of  self-control  in  life  is  perpetuated  by  the  un- 
ceasinp  movement  to  which  they  arc  now  condemned. 

g^iti  nuilta  :  Dante  (Inf.  xv,  106-108)  Is  told  by  Brunetto 
that  those  guilty  of  the  hideous  crime  of  Sodomy  were  all 
priests,  men  of  letters,  and  personages  of  distinction.  In  a 
note  on  the  same  passage  we  shall  sec  with  what  horror  Ben- 
venuto  alludes  to  the  extreme  prevalence  of  this  shocking 
vice. 

\\lingua  sciolta  :  As  the  Blasphemers  In  life  were  always 
ready  with  their  tongue  to  revile  God,  ho  now  is  their 
tongue  ever  ready  to  utter  lamentations,  and  to  rail  against 
Divine  Justice. 

It 
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revealed  to  my  eyes  I  I  heheld  many  troops  of 
naked  spirits,  who  were  all  weeping  very  piteously, 
and  a  diverse  law  seemed  to  be  assigned  to  them. 
Some  were  lying  Bupine  on  the  ground  ;  sorne 
were  sitting  all  crouched  up ;  and  others  were 
running  incessantly.  Those  that  were  going 
round  (the  Vioienl  ajjainat  Nature)  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  fewest  those  who  were  lying 
down  under  the  torment,  but  they  (the  Blasphe- 
mers) had  the  tongue  more  loosed  (i.e.  were 
crying  loudest)  at  the  pain. 

Having  first  described  the  different  modes  in  which 

the  three  subdivisions  of  the  sinners  in  this  Round 
were  undergoing  their  punishment,  Dante  next  re- 
lates how  that  punishment  was  a  slowly-falling  rain 
of  fire  which  tormented  all,  but  with  a  varied  degree 
of  intensity.  He  compares  it  to  some  peculiar  pheno- 
mena supposed  to  have  occurred  to  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great  which  will  presently  be  dis- 
cussed, 

Sopra  tutto  il  sabbion  d'  un  cadcr  lento 
Piovean  di  foco  dilatate  falde,* 
Come  di  neve  in  alpe  senza  vento.  jo 

*  dilatate  faide  :  Dr.  Moore  I.  Studies  in  Dante  i,  p.  3?)  observes 
that  among  other  ways  Dante  shows  hjs  familiarity  with  Scrip- 
lure  by  the  introduction  of  details  in  the  punishment  of  ainners, 
which  have  evidently  been  suggested  by  some  incident  or 
some  denunciation  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot,  for 
instance,  doubt  that  the  punishment  of  thuse  who  were  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  Sodom  piovean  dt  foco  ililaluU  /aide  is  borrowed 
from  Gen.  xix,  24  :  "  Dominus  pluil  super  Sodomam  et  Gomor- 
rham  sulphur  et  igncm  a  Domino  de  coelo."  Compare  alao  a 
very  similar  passage  in  Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.  Canto  x,  st.  61  : — 
"  Alfin  RiunKemmo  al  loco  ove  gi5  8ccse 

Fiamma  dal  ciclo  in  dilatate  falde, 

E  di  natura  vendico  I'  offese 

Sovra  le  Kent!  in  mal  oprar  si  salde. 

Fu  gii  terra  feconda,  almo  patse  ; 
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Quali  AlcsBandro*  in  quelle  parti  calde 
Ddl'  India  vide  sopra  lo  suo  stuolo 
Fiamme  cadere  infino  a  terra  salde  ; 
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Or  acque  son  bituminose  e  calde, 
E  steril  lago  ;  e,  quanta  ei  torce  c  gira, 
Compressa  £  \'  ana,  e  grave  il  puzzo  spira." 
*  Altuandro :  Many  and  divergent  are  the  opinions  on  this 
passage  expressed  by  the  different  CommentatorB.  Boccaccio 
frankly  confesses  that  he  does  not  know  whence  Dante  got 
the  story.  Buti  speaks  of  un  libra  dc'  faiti  d'  AUssundro,  but 
without  further  indicating  his  authority.  Benvenuto  says  it 
comes  from  a. letter  written  by  Alexander  to  Aristotle.  He 
also  refers  vaguely  to  "  Gallicus  iUe  qui  describit  Alexandrei- 
dam  metrics."  This  Gatlicui  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  (see  letter  to 
The  Academy.,  and  Feb.,  :889)  believes  to  be  Gaultier  de  Lille, 
or  Gualtherus  de  Caatellione  (i.e.  De  Chfltillon),  who  wrote 
an  epic  poem  on  Alexander  the  Great  called  the  .AUxandrtis, 
in  Latin  hexameters,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
But  as  regards  the  source  from  whence  Dante  derived  his 
account  of  the  episode  alluded  to  in  the  present  pasaage,  Dr. 
Toynbee  (Diind;  Dictionary,  s.v.  Alesiandro}  thinks  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Dante  "  took  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  apocryphal  EpiitoUi  Akxandri  Regis  ad  AristotiUm 
pratctptorcm  mum  de  Mirabilibus  liidiae  :  there  is,  however,  a 
notable  discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts,  for  Dante  says 
that  Alexander  bade  his  soldiers  trample  the  flames,  whereas 
in  the  Epislotu  it  is  the  snow  they  are  bidden  lo  trample; 
'  Frigus  ingens  vespertine  tempore  saeviebat.  Cadere  mox  in 
TTodum  vellerum  immensae  coepcrunt  nives;  quarum  aggre- 
gationc  metuens  ne  castra  cumularentur,  calcare  mllitem 
nivem  jubebam,  ut  quam  primum  injuria  pedum  labesceret.'  " 
Dr.  Toynbee,  both  in  his  Danle  Diclionary,  and  in  his  more 
recent  work  Dante  Studies  and  Researches,  observes  that  it  was 
assumed  by  the  Commentators  that  Dante  was  quoting  the 
Epislola  from  memory,  and  confused  the  details  of  the  account 
there  given  of  the  incident.  But  he  evidently  had  got  his 
information  at  second  hand  from  Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in 
quoting  Alexander's  epistle  in  the  De  Meleoris,  makes  exactly 
the  same  confusion  with  regard  to  the  trampling  of  the  flames 
as  Dante  does  in  the  In/erna.  In  the  passage  in  question 
Albertus  cites  the  example  of  Alexander  in  India  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  occurrence  of  the  igneous  vapours  (cf.  vapvre. 
Inf.  xlv,  35)  which 'he  has  just  been  discussing.  {De  Meteoris, 
Lib.  i,  tract,  iv,  cap.  8);  "Admirabilem  autem  Impressionem 
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Perch'  ei  provvide  a  scalpitar  lr>  suolo 

Con  le  sue  schiere,  acciocehe  •  il  vapore  35 

Me'  si  sting«va  mentre  ch'  era  solo: 
Tale  +  scendeva  l'  cternale  ardore  ; 

Onde  r  arena  s'  accendea,  com'  esca  J 

Sotto  focile,  a  doppiar  lo  dolore. 
Senza  riposo  mai  era  la  Iresea  S  '  40 

Dclle  miserc  mani,  or  quindi  or  quind 

Iscotendo  da  si  1'  arsura  fresca. 

Over  the  whole  sandy  waste  were  raining  down 

broad  flakes  of  lire,  falling  slowly  like  snow  with- 
out wind  upon  an  Alpine  mountain.  Even  as 
the  flames  which  Alexander,  in  those  torrid  regions 
of  India,  saw  falling  upon  his  host  unbroken  to 
the  ground  ;  on  account  of  which  he  took  care  to 


scribit  Alexander  ad  Arislotilem  in  epistola  de  mirabilibus 
Indie  dicens  quemadmodum  nivis  nubes  ignite  de  aere  cade- 
bant  quas  ipse  militibus  caleare  preccpil."  Dante's  source  of 
information  from  Alberliis  Magnus  has  been  noticed  by  Ben- 
vcnuto,  whose  remarks  show  thai  he  was  evidently  much 
pleased  with  his  discovery. 

*  accioctki  il  vapore  mc'  si  sli'igtva,  etc.  :  1  n  the  Gran  DUion^ 
ario,  s.v.  atrjoct/r^,  Sj  6,  we  find  a  full  justification  of  the  use  of 
the  word  with  the  aame  sense  as  /•enimclU,  which  latter  is  a  veryi 
common  reading,  though,  as  Dr.  Moore  observes,  it  is  clearly" 
a  facilior  ttilin.  The  Gran  Dizinnario  (,1c..)  says:  "  Siccome 
r  A  ha  senso  di  Per,  cosi  gli  anfichi  Acciocch^  usavano  in  luogo 
di  Pereiocchi  senza  il  Boggiuntivo."  Compare  Vita  Nuova  g  xiv, 
II,  108-110:  ■'  E  pero  non  i  bene  a  me  dichiarare  colale  dubt- 
tazione,  acciocchJ  lo  mio  parlare  sarebbe  indarno."  The 
Gran  Ditionario  quotes  the  following  from  the  NovetU  Aniiche; 
"  Le  balic  dc'  fanciulll  dicono,  quando  elli  piangono  1  Ecco  il 
re  Ricciardo  ;  aeci6  che  come  la  morte  fu  temutn." 

+  Tale  icenileva  l"  eUniale  ardort :  L.  Venturi  (Siiiii/.  Datit. 
p.  362,  Sim.  589)  say-i  that  "gli  acccnti  gravi  del  verso  espri- 
mono  r  incessante  e  interminabiie  pioggia  di  fuoco." 

I  com'  esca  sotUi/odU  :  Compare  Frezzi,  Quadrir(giu,  i,  17  ; — 
"  Si  come  1'  esca  al  foco  del  focile." 

§  trtsca  ;  Compare  Piirg.  x,  64,  65  ;  — 
"  Li  precedeva  al  benedelto  vbbo, 

Trescando  alzato  1'  umile  Salmista." 
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have  the  earth  trampled  down  by  his  troops  be- 
cause each  flame  {lit.  vapour)  could  be  better  ex- 
tinguished while  it  was  single  (i.e.  before  the 
flames  should  get  united  to  each  other  and  break 
out  into  an  entire  sheet  of  fire) :  so  fell  the  eternal 
heat ;  whereby  the  sand,  like  tinder  under  flint- 
and-steel,  got  ignited,  i>o  as  to  double  the  torment 
Unceasing  was  the  rapid  dance  of  the  wretched 
hands,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  shaking 
off  from  them  the  fresh  burning. 

Division  II — Dante's  attention  is  now  drawn  to 
one  of  the  Blasphemers,  stretched  out  at  full  length 
on  the  burning;  sand,  whose  whole  demeanour  ex- 
hibits a  stubborn  indifference  and  dogged  defiance. 
This  is  Capaneus,*  one  of  the  seven  kings  who  be- 


*  Capaneua  lb  again  alluded  to  as  an  example  of  arrogance 
towards  God   in  Inf.  xx\',  13-18,  where  it  is  said  that  even  he 
was  not  more  arrogant  than  Vanni  Fucci  : — 
"  Per  lutli  i  cerchi  dell'  inferno  oscuri 

Non  vidi  spirto  in  Dio  tanto  superbo, 
Non  quel  che  cadde  a  Tebe  giu  da'  muri, 
Ei  si  fuggi,  che  non  parlo  piu  verbo  : 

Hd  io  vidi  un  Centauro  pien  di  rabbia 
Venir  chiamando :  '  Ov'  h,  ov'  6  I'  acerbo  ? '  " 
in  this  quotalinn  observe  the  word  a  erbo,  on  which  see  noie 
below  on  maturi  (I.  48),  in  which  note  the  comparison  Lh  made 
between   the   sense   ot    tnaturate   and   actrbo.      A^ain    in   the 
Caticonurt  fCanz.  xvlii),  where   Dante  is  urging  thai  even  in 
Sodom  there  were  a  few  righteous  men,  so  also  are  there,  he 
says,  a  few  in  Florence  ;  though  Capaneua  (represeniing  Arro- 
gance).   Crassus   (Avarice),  Aglauros    (Env)'),  Simon    Magus 
(Simony),  il  Jalso  Greco,  i.t.  Sinon,  who  is  so  styled  in  /"/.  xxx, 
9tj  (Deceit),  and  Mahomet  (Schism),  are  devouring  il  : — 
"Chi  stentando  viv'  e!la  ; 

E  la  divoran  Capaneo  e  Crasso, 
Aglauro,  Simon  mago,  il  falao  Greco, 
E  Macometto  cieco, 
Che  tien  Giugurta  e  Paraone  al  passo. 
Poi  li  rivolgi  a'  cittadin  suai  giuslt, 
Prcgando  si  ch'  ella  sempre  9'  auguati." 
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sieged  Thebes,  represented  by  both  /Eschylus  and 
Statius  as  an  arrogant  and  impious  blasphemer  who, 
having  boasted  that  he  would  conquer  Thebes  in 
spite  of  Jupiter,  was  thereupon  struck  dead  by  a 
thunderbolt.  We  do  not  learn  his  name  until  the 
close  of  the  conversation  that  now  takes  place,  when 
Virgil  utters  it  in  a  short  and  stern  reproof. 

?  lo  cominciai : — "  Maestro,  to  che  vine!  * 

Tutte  le  cose,  fuor  che  i  Demon  duri 
Che  all'  entrar  della  porta  incontro  UBCtncJ,       *^5 
Chi  £  quel  t^ande.  che  non  par  che  curi 

L'  incendio,  e  giace  dispettoso  e  lorto  f 

SI  che  la  pioggia  non  par  che  il  matun  ?  '* — J 


*in  eke  vinci,  et  scq.  :  Boccaccio  observes  on  this  passage, 
that  Reason  (Virgil)  can  overcome  everything  except  Obstin- 
acy, which  Divine  Power  alone  can  vanquish. 

t  lorto :  Tommasfeo  says  this  is  either  for  kitw,  stem, 
grim,  fierce  in  the  face  ;  or,  twisted  in  the  altitude.  He 
(one  of  the  authors  of  the  Gran  Disionarin)  much  prefers  the 
former.  Landino  confirms  this:  "11  che  signihca  1'  oslin- 
a^ione  dell'  animo  e  la  perversity  sua,  e  mentc  non  dtrilla, 
e  opinione  depravala," 

ltd  pioggia  milt  par  chf  i!  maluti  :  Blanc  (Siifi^ii')  observes 
that  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  fruit,  which  at  first  is  sour 
{actrho^,  but  afterwards  the  rays  of  the  Sun  ripen  it.  Tom- 
niasto  says  that  the  prnud  are  slyied  acerbi.  (Sec  note  above 
on  Capaneus).  As  the  rain  in  falling  softens  the  fruit,  so  does 
the  rain  of  fire  here  soften,  that  is,  render  humble,  the  arro- 
gant blasphemers.  This  is  (says  Blanc),  nearly  without  ex- 
ception, the  interpretation  and  the  reading  of  the  early 
Commentators,  though  a  few  read  il  mariuri  "  torments  him." 
Dr.  Moore  (Textual  Criticism,  p.  307)  thinks  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  maliiri  as  against  inatluri, 
which  latter  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  suitableness  to 
1.  46,  of  which  It  does  little  more  than  repeat  the  idea,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  from  the  failure  to  see  the  propriety  of 
the  metaphor  in  nialuri.  Landino  says  ;  "k  per  similitudinc 
da"  pomi  che  prima  sono  acerbi  c  poi  maluri  .  .  .  Diciatno 
acerbo  r  animo  di  colui  il  quale  ancora  sla  pervicace." 
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I  began  1  "  Master,  thou  who  overcomesl  all 
things  save  the  stubborn  demons  who  came  forth 
against  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  (of  Dis), 
who  is  that  mighty  one,  who  seems  not  to  heed 
the  burning,  and  lies  there  so  disdainful  and  stern 
that  the  (fiery)  rain  seems  not  to  soften  him  ?  " 

Alfieri  (whose  marginal  notes  in  his  own  copy  of 
the  Divina  Commedia  are  quoted  by  Biagioli)  calls 
attention  to  this  perfect  picture  of  the  obdurate  and 
arrogant  blasphemer  of  the  gods,  and  the  art  with 
which  Dante  has  picked  out  and  blended  the  colours 
that  harmonise  best  with  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  seen  how  the  cowardly  wretches  in 
the  Vestibule  of  Hell  were  unable  to  restrain  their 
cries  of  anguish  merely  at  the  sight  of  gadflies  and 
wasps;  we  have  seen  the  magnificent  picture  of 
Farinata,  lofty-minded  in  his  actions  and  his  words ; 
we  now  have  before  us  the  arrogant  Capaneus  lying 
upon  the  burning  sand,  his  eyes  turned  away  in 
haughty  indifference  to  the  torment  under  which  he 
alone,  among  all  his  companions  in  misery,  is  obstin- 
ately silent.     (See  II.  26,  27). 

Capaneus  now  displays  himself  even  more  fully  in 
the  character  of  the  Arrogant  soul.  He  answers 
Dante's  question  himself,  though  he  had  not  been 
addressed,  and  shouts  out  his  words  in  an  angry  and 
defiant  voice,  proclaiming  himself  as  little  afraid  in 
death,  as  he  had  been  in  life,  of  the  Divine  Power 
that  struck  him  down. 


E  quel  medcsmo,  che  si  fuc  accorto 

Ch'  io  domandava  il  niio  duca  di  lui, 
,  Grid6  ; — "  Qual  Io  fui  vivo,  tal  son  morlo. 
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Se  Giavc  stanch!  11  buo  fabbro,*  da  cui 

Cruccialo  prese  la  folgore  acuta 

Onde  I'  ultimo  di  percosso  fui ; 
O  b'  egli  Etanchi  gli  altri  a  muta  a  muta  53 

In  Mongibello  t  alia  fucina  negra, 

*  St  Giovt  itanchi  il  siwfabhro,  et  seq. :  Dr.  Moore  (SludUs  in 
DanU,i,pp.  24t|,  150)  remarks  that  a  curious  imitation  of  Stalius 
may  be  found  in  the  f>oit  niortiiii  defiance  ot  Jove  by  Capaneus 
imagined  by  Dante  in  /"/.  niv,  51-61.1.  It  is  evidently  copied 
from  the  description  by  Stalius,  in  the  end  of  the  Thebaid, 
Book  X,  rif  the  scene  on  the  ullimn  lii  {Inf.  xiv,  54)  of  the  life  of 
Capaneus.  In  Dante,  Capaneus  boasls  that  if  Jove  were  to 
employ  all  his  arlitlery  against  him,  as  he  did  against  the 
giants,  alia ^u^nu  di  FUnrii,  he  could  not  quench  him.  In  the 
TliehuiJ  it  ]s  Jupiter  himself  who  replies  to  the  defiance  of 
Capaneus  by  referring  to  his  victory  at  Phlcgra  {x,  909,  910), 
Other  echoes  and  more  or  less  obvious  references  arc  quoted 
by  Dr.  Moore,  as  /"/.  xiv,  59  (Stalius,  ibid.  I.  904,  and  I.  927); 
Inf.  xiv,  57  (Statius.  I.  889,  and  I.  gu).  Curiously  enough 
also,  another  passage  from  Thtb.  ii,  599,  "  Hinc  lasso  mutata 
Pyracftone  temnens  P'ulmina,"  a  passage  also  relating  to  the 
battle  of  Phlegra,  seems  to  have  suggested  lo  Dante  the  line: — 

■'  Se  Giove  slaticbi  il  suo  fabbro."     (1   52). 
But  more  than  this  again,  Dante  reproduces  the  curious  ex- 
pression   niiitala  futminn  {Thtb.  ii,  599),  in  a  slightly  different 
application  :— 

"  0  b'  egli  stanchi  gli  altri  a  muta  a  muta." 
Compare  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i,  106  et  seq. 

i  Mongibello  :  According  to  ancient  Mythology  the  forge  of 
Vulcan  was  situated  in  Sicily,  beneath  Mount  j^Ina,  of  which 
the  modern  name  is  Mongibello.  Compare  Bemi,  OrL  Inn. 
xvi,  St.  21  ; — 

"  Si  come  alia  fucina  in  Mongibello 
Pabbrica  tuoni  il  demonio  Vulcano, 
Batte  folgori  e  foco  col  martello, 
£  con  esso  i  suoi  fabhri  ad  ogni  mano." 
Also  Spenser,  Fiuric  Qiicrne,  Hook  ii,  Canto  ix,  st.  zg : — 
"  More  hot  than  Aetn'  or  (laming  Mongiball." 
In  Studies  in  Dante,  ii,  p.  271,  Dr.  Moore  remarks  of  Mongibello : 
"This  very  natural-looking  Italian  word   is  a  curious  hybrid. 
Gibelki  represents  the  Arabic  Ghchcl  =  a  mountain.     So  Mon- 
gibello  is   a   redundant  compound  like  'Penhil!,' '  Wickhain,' 
etc.     In  the  Trhor  of  Brunetto   Latini,  Etna  is  called  Mont 
Gibet.     So  Gibraltar  =  Gbtlel  (or  Jebet}  Tarik,  the  latter  word 
being  a  Moorish  proper  name." 
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Chiamando  :  '  Buon  Vulcano,*  aiuta,  aiuta,' 
S!  com'  ei  fcce  alia  pugna  di  Flegra,t 
£  me  saetti  i:on  tutta  sua  forzs, 
Non  ne  potrebbe  aver  vendetta  allegra." —         60 

And  that  same  one,  who  had  perceived  that  1  was 
questioning  my  Leader  about  him,  cried  out : 
"  Such  as  I  was  alive,  such  am  I  dead.  Though 
Jove  weary  out  his  smith  (Vulcan),  from  whom  in 
wrath  he  snatched  the  sharp  thunderbolt,  with 
which  on  my  last  day  I  was  struck  down  ;  or 
though  he  should  weary  out  the  others  {the 
Cyclops}  in  alternate  gangs  (working)  in  the 
black  smithy  in  Mongibelio  (Etna),  crying : 
'  Good  Vulcan,  help,  help,'  as  he  did  at  the  battle 
of  Fhlegrii,  and  launch  bolts  at  me  with  all  his 
might,  yet  should  he  not  have  thereby  a  joyful 
vengeance." 

The  braggart  insolence  of  Capaneus  arouses  un- 
wonted indignation  on  the  part  of  Virgil,  who  rebukes 
the  blasphemer. 

*  Buon   Vulcano  :  Tommasfo  notices   that  Venus  uses  thia 
expression  to  Vulcan  in  Virg.  ^n.  viii,  376-378  :— 

"  Non  uUum  auxilium  miseris,  non  arma  roRavi 
Artis  opisque  tuae  ;  nee  tc,  carissime  conjux, 
Incassumque  tuos  votui  cxerccre  laborcR." 
And  in  iHd.  439-443  Vulcan   calls   for  the   Bssistance   of  the 
Cyclops  in  similar  language  to  that  quoted  by  Capaneus : — 
"  Tollilc  cuncia,  inquit,  coeptosque  auferle  labores, 
.^^tnaei  Cyclopes,  et  hue  advertite  mentem  :^ 
Arma  acn  (acienda  viro      Nunc  viribus  usus, 
Nunc  manibus  rapidis.  omni  nunc  arte  magistra. 
Praecipilate  moras." 
+  Fifgra  :   The  battle  of  Phlcgra  is  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Diltamomio,  lib.  iv,  cap.  4  : — 

"  La  battaglia  crudel  ci  manifesta 

Ove  fur  morti  li  giganti  in  Flegra, 
Per  I'ossa  chc  discopre  la  tempesla." 
Compare  also  Petrarch,  Trionjo  ddla  Morit,  tap.  I,  32,  33  : — 
"  Con  un  furor  qual  io  non  so  se  mai 
Al  tempo  de'  giganti  fosse  a  Flegra." 
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Atlora  il  Duca  mio  parlA  di  forin 

Tanto  ch'  io  non  I'  avea  s!  forte  udito : 

— "  O  Capaneo,  in  ci6  ehe  non  s'  ammorza 

La  tua  superbia,  se '  tu  piQ  punito : 

Nullo  martirio,  fuor  che  la  tua  rabbia,  6j 

Sarebbe  a[  tgo  foror  dolor  compito." — * 

Then  did  my  Leader  speak  with  force  so  great, 
that  I  never  heard  him  so  loud  before :  "  O 
Capaneus,  in  that  thine  arrogance  is  (yet)  un- 
quenched,  thou  art  the  more  punished  :  no  tor- 
ment gave  thine  own  rage  would  be  pain  (at  all) 
adequate  to  thy  fury." 

Virgil's  righteous  wrath  is  thrown  into  strong 
relief  by  the  contrast  of  his  gentle  manner,  when, 
turning  his  back  on  the  scoffer,  he  summons  Dante 
to  follow  him  with  cautious  steps. 

Poi  si  rivolBc  a  me  con  miglior  labbia.t 

Dicendo  :—"■  Quel  fu  I'  un  de'  selte  (  rcgi 

Ch"  asaiHcr  Tebe  ;  ed  ebbe  c  par  th'  egli  abbia 

Dio  in  disdegno,  e  poco  par  che  il  pregi  :  70 

Ma,  come  io  dissi  a  lui,  li  suoi  dispctti 
^  Sono  al  suo  petto  asaai  dcbiti  frcgi. 

Or  mi  vien  dietro,  e  guarda  che  non  metti 
Ancor  §  )i  piedi  nell'  arena  arsiccia. 
Ma  sempre  al  boeco  li  ritieni  stretti." —  ^5 

*cotnfnto :  I  take  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  the 
Gran  Duionurio,  which  says  that  compile  here  is  equivalent  to 
iiiUguato,  "  Quia  talis  oppressuB  et  dejcctus  non  potest  habere 
majus  tormentum  in  mundo  isto  quam  rabiem  suam,  qua  se 
mordel."     (Benvenuto). 

+  labbia  :  See  Inf.  vii,  7  : — 

"  Poi  si  rivolse  a  quell'  enfiata  labbia," 
and  see  footnote  on  that  passage. 

I  selte  rcgi:  The  Seven  Kings  who  besieged  Thebes  were 
Polynices,  Parthenopaeus,  Amphiaraus,  Hippodemon,  Tydeus, 
Capaneus,  and  his  father-in-law  Adrastus,  King  of  the  Argives. 

^Aucor  must  be  taken  here  in  conjunction  with  guarda 
rather  than  with  inelti. 
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Then  turned  he  round  to  me  with  gentler  coun- 
tenance, saying  ;  "  This  was  one  of  the  Seven 
Kings  that  besieged  Thebes  ;  and  held,  and,  as  it 
seems,  holds,  God  in  disdain,  and  it  seems  that  he 
lightly  esteems  Him  :  "But,  as  I  told  him,  his  evil 
passions  are  most  suitable  adornments  for  his 
breast.  Now  follow  me,  and  moreover  take  heed 
that  thou  set  not  thy  feet  upon  the  red-hot  sand, 
but  keep  them  always  close  to  the  wood." 

The  Poets  never  once  step  out  on  to  the  sand,  but 
continue  to  walk  within  the  edge  of  the  wood,  which 
they  only  quit  when  they  come  to  the  causeways 
petrified  by  the  waters  of  the  Phlegethon,  which  form 
solid  margins  on  each  side  of  it. 

[Benvenuto  made  the  Second  Division  end  three 
lines  further  back,  but  1  have  thought  it  better  to 
prolong  it  to  the  conclusion  of  Virgil's  words,  and  so 
avoid  an  awkward  break.] 

Division  III. — The  Poets  now  move  on  further, 
and  eventually  come  to  a  stream  which  was  prob- 
ably a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where 
they  left  Capaneus.  It  was  of  boiling  blood,  and 
must  have  presented  a  terrible  picture  to  the  eye  as 
seen  through  the  lurid  gloom  of  the  forest,  the  ruddy 
hue  of  the  falling  fire,  and  the  sulphur  yellow  of  the 
sand,  Castelvetro  thinks  the  red  stream  is  merely 
the  overflow  of  the  vast  moat  of  boiling  blood  in  the 
First  Round,  and  that  after  traversing  the  forest  and 
the  burning  sand,  it  falls  into  the  Great  Abyss,  and 
forms  the  frozen  lake  of  Cocytus  at  the  bottom  of 
Hell.  He  notices  that  Dante  had  looked  without 
apparent  terror  at  the  River  of  Blood  and  the  tyrants 
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seething  therein,  but  that  now  when  he  sees  the 
stream  in  its  reduced  form,  and  with  none  tormented 
in  it,  his  hair  stands  on  end  at  the  recollection  of  its 
former  horrors.  Dante  makes  a  very  curious  com- 
parison between  the  stream  and  a  certain  water- 
course at  Viterbo,  which  in  his  time  issued  from  a 
bubbling  pool  that  went  by  the  name  of  the  BuU- 
carne,*  and  which  was  conducted  through  the  special 

*  Bulica«u  :   All  the  Old  Commentators  describe  it,     Gelli 

says :  "  1  would  have  you  to  know  that  on  the  plain  of  Viterbo, 
distant  from  Ihe  walls  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  (here  is  to  be 
seen  a  circular  poolabout  twelve  ells  wide;  in  the  middle  of  this 
there  wells  up  from  underground  a  very  copious  spring  of  ex- 
ceedingly ho!  water,  which  is  boiling  continuously,  for  which 
reason  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Bvllicumc,  And  all  that  Ihe 
pool  will  not  contain  of  this  boiling  water  ilows  away  along  a 
watercourse  about  two  feel  wide  and  very  deep,  by  which  it  is 
conducted  like  a  miU-race  through  that  quarter  of  the  city 
which  the  prostitutes  inhabit."  Benvenuto  says;  "  Debca 
scire  quod  apud  civilatem  Viterbii  est  quaedain  mirabilia 
aqua  calida,  rubea,  sulphurea,  profunda,  de  cuju:^  lecto  exit 
quidam  rivulus  parvus,  quem  mcrctrices  habitanles  in  ilia 
planicie  dividunt  inter  se  ;  nam  in  qualibet  domuncula  mere- 
tricis  est  balneum  ex  illo  rivulo  ordinatum  ;  ergo  bene  est 
eomparatio  propria  in  ruore,  in  colore,  in  foetore." 

Castelvetro  declares  that  in  his  lime  there  were  no  such 
houses  of  ill-fame,  nor  any  stream  running  through  the  city  that 
flowed  out  of  the  Bulicame.  Blanc,  however,  sees  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  story,  and  feels  sure  that  these  unfor- 
tunates did  have  their  residences  near  this  water,  as  its  medi- 
cinal virtues  would  be  an  attraction  to  their  customers  ;  and 
he  quotes  a  passage  from  Poggio  Fiorentino,  in  which  a  very 
similar  state  of  things  is  related  as  existing  at  the  baths  of 
Baden  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Dante,  and  in  which  a 
melancholy  picture  is  presented  of  the  morals  of  the  Clergy  in 
those  days.  Boccaccio's  account  of  the  Bulicame  is  the  one 
which  most  closely  agrees  with  the  text.  He  says  :  "  Some  re- 
late, that  near  unto  this  bitllicmnc  there  are  chambers  in  which 
the  public  women  have  their  dwellingK,  and  they,  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  their  clothes,  have  turned  ofl^  little  conduits  of  thia 
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quarter  of  the  town  where  the  prostitutes  resided, 
and  was  by  them  obtained  to  supply  hot  baths  in 
their  houses  for  the  use  of  their  visitors. 

Tacendo  divenimmo  li  ove  apiccia 

Fuor  della  sclva  an  piccio!  fiumicello, 
Lo  cui  rossore  ancor  raJ  raccapriccia.* 

Quale  del  Bulicamc  esce  ruacello 

Che  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peccatrici,  80 

Tal  per  1'  arena  ^\i  sen  giva  qoello. 

Lo  fondo  suo  ed  arnbo  le  pendici 

Fait'  eran  ptetra.t  e  i  margini  da  lato  : 
Perch'  \a  m'  accorsi  che  il  paaso  era  lici. 


water  so  as  to  bring  it  into  their  diflercnt  rooms."  Lana  aays 
that  the  water  la  portioned  off  among  the  prostitutes'  housea 
at  Viterbo  ;  and  that  each  of  them  has  a  balh  of  the  said 
water  in  her  houae  ;  which  water,  from  its  sulphurous  aource 
and  ita  heat,  is  of  a  reddish  colour  and  emits  continual  vapour. 
So  lilcewise  did  this  Infernal  stream  run  through  the  air  (sic) 
of  Hell  red  and  smoking.  See  also  Igna/io  Ciampi,  Vn  Muni- 
cipio  llaliano  itcW  ctH  di  Dante  Alighifi.  Koma,  1B65.  Also 
Felice  Busai,  Sioria  de  Vilitbo. 

In  the  Dittaiiioiido,  iii,  cap.  10,  Fazio  degli  Uberti  describea 
the  heat  of  the  Bulicamc  to  have  been  so  intense,  that  a  whole 
sheep  thrown  into  it  would  be  boiled  to  rags  while  a  man 
walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  remarks  that  the  bath  was  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  stone  : — 

"  lo  nol  credea,  perchfe  I'  avessi  udito, 

Senia  provar,  che  'I  bulicame  fosse 
Acceso  d'  un  bollor  tanto  inlinito. 
Ma  getlato  un  monton  dentro  si  cosse. 

In  men  che  un  uomu  andaase  un  quarto  migtio, 
Ch'  altro  non  nc  vedea  che  proprio  1'  oase, 
Un  bagno  v'  ha,  che  passa  ogni  consiglio 
Contra  'I  inal  della  pielra,  perd  ch'  esso 
La  rompe  e  trita  come  gran  di  miglio." 
*  raccapriccia  :  The  sense  Ik,  "  makes  me  shudder  with  horror 
and  fear."     Gelii  says  that  the  Tuscans  call  capy'tcd  those  first 
sensalions  of  a  chill,  which  a  man  feels  when  he  is  beginning 
to  have  a  fever. 

t  FaW  eran  pietta  :  Kosactti  (Conimeiitu  Atialitico)  thinks  that 
one  might  imagine  that  the  continual  flow  of  that  stream  of 
exceedingly  hoi  blood  had  conglutinatcd  and  baked  the  sand 
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In  silence  we  came  lo  where  a  little  brook  gushes 
forth  from  the  wood,  the  redness  of  which  even 
now  makes  me  shudder  with  horror.  As  from 
the  Bulicame  there  issues  a  rivulet  which  the  sin- 
ful women  afterwards  share  amongst  them,  so  did 
that  (brook)  run  down  across  the  sand.  Its 
bottom  and  both  its  sloping  banks  had  become 
petrified,  as  well  as  the  margins  at  the  side : 
whence  1  perceived  that  there  was  the  passage. 

Dante  knew  full  wel!  that  he  had  to  get  somehow 
across  the  glowing  waste,  on  which  Virgil  had  en- 
joined him  not  to  set  his  feet,  and  therefore  when 
they  reached  this  spot  and  he  saw  the  stone  margins 
of  the  rivulet  which  crossed  at  right  angles  the  path 
they  were  following,  he  could  well  understand  that  i 


into  hard  Urra  cotla.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  several 
rivers  in  Italy  which  possesses  the  property  of  petrifyinE  all 
objects  that  are  deposited  in  their  waters.  In  Purg.  xxxiii,  67, 
68,  Beatrice  [ells  Dante  that  he  would  have  understood  the 
moral  sipnificanee  of  the  allej^ory  before  him  had  not  his  vain 
thoufihtB  been  as  the  petrifying  waters  of  the  Elsa  (a  river  in 
Tuscany)  round  his  mind  t — 

"  E  se  statj  non  fossero  acqua  d'  Blsa 

Li  pensier  vani  inlorno  alia  tua  mente,"  etc. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  petrilying  power  of  the  waters  of  the  Anio 
which  has  formed  the  great  blocks  of  Travertine,  of  which  so 
many  of  [be  principal  edifices  of  Rome  are  constructed.  This 
atone  was  called  laph  Tiburtinus  from  the  fact  of  the  Anio 
flowiriE  past  Tibur  (the  modern  Tivoli).  The  Travertine  of 
which  the  ancient  city  of  Paestum  is  entirely  built  is  said  to 
have  been  petrified  by  the  waters  of  the  River  Sele,  formerly 
Silarus,  which  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  cal- 
careous incrustation!.     See  Silius  Italicus,  Punka,  lib.  viii, 

582,  583  ■■- 

"Silarus  .  .  .  quo  gurgite  IradunI 
Duritiem  lapidum  mersia  inolescere  ramis." 
Blanc  (quoted  by  Camerini  without  reference)  slates  that  this 
stream  pctriticd  its  bed  from  the  character  of  its  waters,  just 
as  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  form  stalactites.  I  do  not  know 
from  which  of  Blanc's  works  Camerini  has  taken  the  word 
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these  were  the  means  afforded  him  for  making  his 
way  across  the  burning  sand  to  the  mouth  of  the 
great  central  Abyss.  In  the  two  last  lines  of  this 
Canto  we  learn  how  Virgil  explains  to  Dante  that 
not  only  do  these  margins  form  a  path  impervious  to 
heat,  but  also  that  no  (ire  can  fall  upon  them  with- 
out being  quenched.  As  from  the  sulphurous  waters 
of  the  Bulicame,  so  also  from  this  stream  was  a 
dense  column  of  vapour  given  forth,  which  latter 
effectually  guarded  those  passing  beneath  it  from 
the  fiery  flakes  above. 

Dante  and  Virgil  are  now  supposed  to  have  stepped 
on  to  one  of  the  hardened  margins  of  the  red  stream, 
and  during  a  conversation  which  begins  here  and 
lasts  until  the  end  of  the  Canto,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  advanced.  Virgil  is  about  to  explain  to  Dante 
the  mystical  origin  of  all  the  rivers  and  marshes  of 
Hell,  and  he  begins  by  an  earnest  assurance  that 
the  subject  merits  Dante's  closest  attention. 
--"  Tra  tutto  1'  altro  ch'  io  t'  ho  dimostrato, 

PosciachS  noi  entrammo  per  la  porta 
Ld  cui  sogliare  *  a  nessuno  k  ncgato, 
CosB  non  fu  dagli  tuoi  occhi  scoria 
Nolabi!  come  lo  presente  rio, 
Che  Bopra  si  tuttc  liainrtielle  ammorta."^t 


85 


90 


*sogliart  :  This  is  derived  from  the  old  Latin  word  soliar,  "a 
covering  for  the  feci,"  and  is  also  equivalent  to  soglia,  thresh- 
old ;  Fr.  stiiil ;  Sp.  iuelii,  lloor  ;  Pg.  suWta,  and  many  other 
forms,  for  which  see  Donltin's  Etynwhgkal  Dictuinary,  s.  v. 
iuolo.  In  the  present  pasttage  ioglia  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
entrance  denied  to  none,  as  were  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Dis. 
(See  Inf.  viii,  115,  116). 

t  si/pru   ii    liilli   fiammtlU    amnuirla :    Buti    considers    that 

Dante  wished  to  give  to  the  redness  of  ihe  river  this  literal 

I  aignilicalian,   namely,   thai    the  river   takes   different  colours 
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Queate  parole  fur  del  Duca  mio : 

Perchi  il  pr«gai  che  mi  largisae  il  pasto  * 
Di  cui  largito  m'  aveva  il  disio. 

"  Among  all  the  other  things  which  I  have  shown 
thee  since  we  entered  through  the  gate,  the  thresh- 
old of  which  unto  none  is  denied,  nothing  has 
been  discerned  by  thine  eyes  so  noteworthy  as  the 
stream  before  ua,  which  quenches  all  the  flakes  of 
fire  above  iL"  These  words  were  my  Leader's  : 
whereupon  I  prayed  him  to  bestow  on  me  the 
food  for  which  he  had  bestowed  on  me  the  appe- 
tite. 

Dante  means  that  Virgil  had  given  him  a  craving'] 
for  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  allusion.     Bcn-[ 

according  lo  the  places  in   which   it   flows;  and   as   when   iti 
passed  through  the  Seventh  Circle  it  became   Phlcgelhon,  the 
stream   of  boiling  blood,  therefore  it  retains   that   red   colour 
here.     In  the  moral  Hcn.se  one  may  say  that  this  river  signifies 
the  penalty  of  sin  ;  and  as  in  the  Seventh  Circle  are  punished 
the  Violent  who  sinned   from  blood-guiltiness,  it  is  nght  thai 
the   river   be   red.     Secondly,   Dante   wishes   his   readers   to 
understand   thai   the   river  gives  forth  moist   vapours   which 
extinguish  the  flames;  while  in  the  mnral  sense  he  wishes  to, 
show  that  the  contemplation  of  sin  quenches  in  the  soul  theJ 
tire  of  temptation  to  the  kind  of  sins  that  are  punished  in  this  I 
region. 

*cht  mi  largisse  il  paslo,i;t  seq. :  Compare  Par.  iii,  gi-g6: — 
"  Ma  si  torn'  egli  avvien,  se  uti  cibo  sazia, 
B  d'  un  altro  rimane  ancor  la  gola, 
Che  quel  si  chiede,  e  di  quel  si  ringrazia, 
Cosi  fee'  io  con  atto  e  con  parola. 

Per  apprender  da  lei  qua]  fu  la  tela 
Onde  non  Irasse  iniino  a  co  la  spola," 
Both  in  the  Coiivita  and  in  the  Paradiso  Dante  speaks  of 
Science  as  the  food  of  Angels.  See  Convito,  i,  II.  51-54  :  "  Oh 
beali  que'  pochi  che  seg^ono  a  quella  mcnsa  ove  il  pane  degli 
Angeli  si  mangia,  e  miseri  quelli  che  colic  pecore  hanno 
comune  cibo  I"     And  Par.  ii,  lo-ia: — 

"Vai  altri  pochi,  che  drizzaste  il  collo 

Per  tempo  al  pan  degli  Angeli,  del  quale 
Vivesi  qui,  ma  non  sen  vien  satollo,"  etc 
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venuto  remarks  that  no  food,  however  artistically 
prepared,  restores  the  body  so  pleasantly  as  the 
lesson  learnt  from  the  interpretation  of  a  cunningly 
devised  fable  restores  the  mind. 

Virgil  complies  with  Dante's  request,  and  unfolds 
the  mystical  source  of  this  red  stream,  which  is 
said  to  percolate  through  the  Earth  out  of  a  colossal 
statue  situated  in  a  deep  cavern  under  Mount  Ida  in 
Crete.  Alluding  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
once  renowned  cities  of  the  Island,  and  its  present 
neglected  and  unfilled  soil,  he  calls  it  a  desolated 
land.  Boccaccio  confirms  Dante's  statement  and 
says  that  Crete  is  a  wasted  country  by  comparison 
with  its  former  greatness  in  the  days  when  it  had  a 
large  population,  numerous  cities,  and  a  very  fertile 
soil.  In  the  time  of  Boccaccio  the  Venetians  (to 
whom,  Camerini  asserts,  Boccaccio  was  very  hos- 
tile), were  holding  Crete  under  a  cruel  tyranny,  and 
had  driven  forth  many  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
and,  to  keep  the  remainder  in  poverty,  had  turned  a 
great  part  of  the  soil,  which  is  extremely  fruitful  and 
of  excellent  quality,  into  pasture,  or  had  caused  it 
to  lie  fallow.  Benvenuto  confirms  Boccaccio's  ac- 
count, and  says  the  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  he 
forbears  from  discussing  it.  Rossetti  explains  that 
the  island  had  been  laid  waste  through  continual 
wars  and  earthquakes,  by  which  its  once  famous 
cities  had  been  overthrown. 


— "  In  mezzo  mar  sicde  un  paese  Ruasto," — 

Diss'  egli  allora, — "  che  a'  appella  Creta,* 


95 


*  Crtla  :  Virgil  (Mti.  iii,  104-106)  says  of  Crete : — 
KK 
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Sotto  il  cui  rcgc  *  fu  gifi  11  mondo  casto. 
Una  montagna  v'  k,  che  giS  fu  liela 

D'  acqua  c  di  fronde,  che  m  chiamd  Ida  ; 

Ora  e  diserta  come  cosa  victa. 
Rea  t  la  acelse  giS  per  cutia  fida 


"  Creta  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponio ; 

Muns  Idaeus  ubi  et  gcntis  cunabula  nostras  ; 
Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna." 
In  11.  111-113  the  worship  of  Cybele  in  the   island  is  spoke 
of:— 

"Hinc  mater  cultrix  Cybele,  Corjibanliaque  acra, 
Idaevimque  nemus  ;  hinc  fida  silenlia  sacris, 
Bt  juncti  currum  dominae  subiere  leones." 
Fazio  degli  Uberti  [pitla'mmdo,  lib.  iv,  cap.  7)  says  of  Crete  :- 
"  Dal  temperalo  ciel,  la  terra  e  1'  acquc 
Maccaron^iion  in  prima  si  dissc, 
Ma  da  Crcs  re  lo  proprio  nome  nacque. 


Fama  £  per  quel,  che  vi  fanno  dimoro, 
Che  gi^  si  vide  con  cento  cittade, 
E  si  dicea  Cenlopoli  fra  loro," 
*Ttgt:  According  to  Mythology,  the  period  of  the  reign 
Saturn  in  Crete  was  that  of  the  Golden  Age  on  Earth.     Com| 
pare  Juv.  Sat.  vi,  1.  i ; — 

"  Credo  pudicitiam  Satumo  rege  moratam 
In  tcrris." 

To  this  Juvenal  adds,  that  the  age  in  which  he  himself  lived 
was  so  degenerate  that  it  could  not  even  be  compared  to  the 
Iron  Age,  which  came  last,  after  the  Golden,  the  Silver,  and 
the  Brazen.     See  fiat,  xiii,  28-30 : — 

"  Nona  aetas  agitur,  pejoraque  saecula  ferri 
Temporibus  :  quorum  sceleri  non  invenit  ipsa 
Nomen,  et  a  nullo  poauit  Natura  metallo." 
Ovid  also  speaks  of  the  Golden  Age,  Metam.  i,  89,  90 : — 
"Aurea  prima  sata  est  aetas,  quae,  vindice  nuUo, 
Sponte  sua,  sine  lege,  fidem  reclumque  colebat." 
Pielro   di   Dante,   commenting  on   this  passage,  quotes  fror.^ 
Ovid   about  the   other  Ages  of  the  World  ;  The  Silver  Age* 
(Metam.   i,    113-115);   the   Brazen   Age  (ibiJ.  i,   135-117);  the 
iron  Age  {ibid,  i,  157-131).    The  Golden  Age  is  described  bjg 
Virgil  (.'Ell.  viii,  319-327). 

+  Ria  .'    Rhea  also   known   by  the  various  names  of   Bei 
cynthia,  Cybele,  Terra,  and  Ops,  was  said  to  be  the  wife 
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Del  suo  fi<liuolo;  e  per  cclarlo  meglio, 
Quando  piangea  vi  facea  far  Ic  grida. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  sej,"  he  then  said,  "there 
lies  a  wasted  country  which  is  called  Crete,  under 
whose  king  (Saturn)  the  world  in  olden  time 
dwelt  in  innocence,  A  mountain  is  there,  which 
was  named  Ida,  that  was  once  smiling  with  water- 
springs  and  with  foliage;  now  it  is  deserted  as  a 
thing  worn-out.  Rhea  selected  it  of  yore  as  a  secure 
cradle  for  a  son  0/  her's  (Jupiter),  and  the  better  to 
conceal  him  when  he  cried,  caused  loud  noises  to 
be  made  on  it  (the  mountain). 

By  griJa  we  must  understand  nuise  of  all  kinds, 
the  clashing  of  swords,  shields,  cymbals,  and  the 
frenzied  yells  of  the  Corybantes. 

The  Colossus  of  Ida  is  now  described. 

Dcntro  dal  montc  sta  dritlo*  un  gran  veglio, 
Che  tien  volte  le  spallc  t  invfr  Damlata, 
E  Koma  guarda  si  cnme  suo  spcglio.  105 

La  SUB  testa  £  di  dn'  orn  formata, 

E  puro  argento  son  le  braccia  e  il  petto, 


Saturn,  and  the  mother  of  Jupiter.  Junn,  Neptune  and  Pluto. 
To  save  Jupiter  from  his  father  Saturn,  who  devoured  his 
children  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  Khca  secreted  him  on 
Mount  Ida,  where  he  was  sutklcd  by  the  goat  Amallhea,  and 
the  sound  o(  his  infantine  cries  was  drowned  by  the  beating  of 
cymbals  by  the  Corybantes,  the  priests  of  Cybeie. 

*sla  drilla:  Stare  dritlo,  like  star  in  piidi,  star  su.  star  ritio, 
simply  means  "to  atand."  Sec  Reudm^s  on  the  Pitr^atario. 
Second  Edition,  Vol.  i,  pp.  148,  149;  footnote  nn  Purg.  iv,  104, 
on  the  meanings  of  the  verb  itare. 

ilUii  volte  le  ipallr :  Voltare.  It  spalle  is  simply  ■'  to  turn  one's 
back."  The  image  of  the  Old  Man  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
a  symbol  of  universal  history,  whose  course  always  conforms 
to  the  course  of  the  heavens  from  East  to  West.  Damictta 
lies  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  on  it  history  turns 
its  back,  and  gazes  intently  towards  Europe,  where  Rome  is 
the  sole  hope  of  the  future  of  the  Empire,  and  on  it  the  Old 
Man  gazes  as  upon  a  mirror. 

KKz 
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Pol  £  di  rame  Jnlinio  la  forcata:* 
Da  indi  in  ^iusi>  i  lutto  ferro  cletto, 

Salvo  che  il  dcslro  piedc  ^  terra  cotta,  no 

E  sta  t  in  su  quel,  piil  che  in  sull'  allro,  eretto. 
Ciaacuna  parte,  fuor  che  1'  oro,  i  rolta 

D'  una  fessura  che  lagrime  goccia, 

Le  quali  accoltc  foran  quelle  grottA. 
Lor  corso  J  in  questa  valle  si  diroccia  :  115 

Fanno  Acheronte,  Stigc  e  Flegetonta;^ 

Poi  sen  va  giii  per  questa  atrclta  doccia 
Infin  \k  dove  piij  non  si  dismonta: 


*alla  fonala  ;  Mr.  Toier  thinks  that  at  this  point  the  du^l 

power  of  Ihc  Church  and  the  Empire  commences. 

isla  in  su  quel,  piii  che  in  sulV  allro:  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee 
(Dante  Dictionary,  p.  180)  says  thai  Dante  differs  from  Daniel 
in  making  tht  bronze  terminate  with  the  trunk,  in  order  no 
doubt  to  emphasize  his  theory  nf  the  dual  organisation  of 
Church  and  Empire;  the  right  leg  with  the  fool  of  baked 
earth,  on  which  the  image  rests  most,  being  the  symbol  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  ac. 
quiaition  of  the  temporal  power  from  Constantine,  but  at  the 
same  lime  that  to  which  mankind  chiefly  looked  for  support 
and  guidance. 

I  Lor  corso,  et  seq. ;  Compare  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii,  575- 
5S6: — 

"...   four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  Gtreams; 
Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate; 
Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep ; 
Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream  ;  fierce  Phlegethon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 
Par  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks. 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets. 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain." 

S  FUgiConta  :  Dr.  Toynbee  thinks  that  Dante  may  have  got 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Phlegethon  from  the  commentary  of 
Servius  (on  -Cn.  vi,  265).  who  says:  "  Per  PliUgelhonla  '.  .  . 
igncm  signiflcat ;  nam  0X^£  Graece,  Laline  ignii  est." 
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Fanno  Cocito  ;  •  e  qual  aia  qucllo  stagno, 

Tu  il  vederai :  pero  qui  non  si  conta." —  izo 

Within  the  mountain  there  stands  a  great  old 
man  who  keeps  his  back  turned  towards  Damietta 
{i.e.  Egypt),  and  looks  at  Rome  as  in  his  mirror 
\i.e.  full  in  front).  His  head  is  formed  of  fine 
gold,  and  of  pure  silver  are  his  arms  and  his 
breast,  from  thence  he  is  of  bronze  as  far  as  the 
fork  :  from  that  point  downwards  he  is  wholly  of 
unalloyed  iron,  save  that  his  right  foot  is  of  baked 
clay,  and  on  this,  more  than  on  the  other,  he 
stands  supported.  Every  part  except  the  gold 
(I.e.  the  head)  is  rent  with  a  fissure  that  drips 
tears,  which,  when  collected,  force  a  passage 
through  that  cavern.  Their  course  descends 
from  rock  to  rock  (i.e.  from  each  succeeding 
Circle  above)  into  this  valley  :  they  (the  tears) 
fonn  Acheron,  Styx  and  Phlegethon  ;  then  it  (the 
Phlegethon)  runs  its  way  down  through  this 
narrow  channel  to  where  there  is  no  more  descent 
(namely,  at  the  bottom  of  Hell  :  there)  they  form 
Cocytus  ;  and  what  that  lake  is,  thou  shalt  see: 
here  therefore  it  is  not  told,"  t 


*  CorUo  .  ,  .  stagno  :  Compare  Virg.  ^n.  vl,  323  :  — 
"  Cocyti  stagna  alta  vides  Stygiamque  paludcm." 

t  The  following  are  some  of  the  explanations  of  this  remark' 
able  passage  (;Lvcn  by  the  early  Commcnlators  : — 

Pietro  di  Danle  sees  the  allegory  that  the  Empire  of  the 
world  which  used  to  be  in  the  East,  and  principally  where  the 
City  of  Damietta  stands  near  Acre  in  Syria  (sit),  departed 
thence  and  passed  to  the  Latins  in  the  West. 

Jacopo  di  Dante  thinks  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  ages 
is  signified  in  the  downward  path  from  the  Golden  Age  of 
Innocence  until  the  world  became  teeming  with  vices.  In  the 
Christian  sense  it  means  the  procession  of  the  ages  from  the 
primeval  times  of  ihc  Patriarchs  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  the 
image  looking  towards  Rome  and  turning  its  back  on  Damietta 
is  to  show  that  dominion  in  the  centurj'  of  Dante  was  con- 
centrated at  Rome  and  had  left  Babylon.     And  Damietta  is 
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Blanc  (Saggio)  well  explains  this  difficult  passage. 
The  evident  purpose  of  Virgil  is  to  describe  to  Dante 
the  origin  of  the  rivers  of  Hell.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  image  of  the  Old  Man  within  the  mountain 
in  Crete  is  taken  from  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 


mentioned,  "btcause  it  is  a  certain  mountain  half  way  beiwten 
BanhcUonia  anil  Rome  (sic)," 

Lana  also  speaks  of  Damiata  as  a  mountain  in  Babylonia, 
and  explains  the  allegory  as  meaning  that  the  Empire  of  the 
world  and  the  dominion  over  public  affairs  will  leave  Babylon 
and  come  to  Rome.  The  Chiose  Anonimt  (cd.  Selmi)  says  that 
the  golden  part  of  the  image  concerned  celestial  malters  ;  the 
silver,  those  of  destiny;  the  bronze,  things  terrestrial;  and 
the  iron,  things  infernal. 

Benvenuto  saj's  the  allegory  represents  the  different  ages  of 
man  in  the  world,  and  tbe  image,  being  that  of  an  old  man, 
shows  [he  many  thousand  years  that  the  race  of  man  has  in- 
habited the  world  ;  he  turns  his  back  on  Babylon,  because  ihe 
once  mighty  empire  of  the  Assyrians  went  to  pieces  a  long 
while  ago;  and  nc  looks  towards  Kome  becau.se  at  Ihc  last 
came  the  empire  of  ihe  Romans  and  the  Roman  Church. 
Benvenuto  thinks  that  Dante  has  evidently  mistaken  the 
Babylon  of  Egypt  for  the  great  Babylon  of  antiquity ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  Damietla  is  a  city  of  Egypt  formerly  called 
Memphis  by  prophets  and  poets,  and  while  il  was  frequently 
captured  by  Christian  nations,  it  was  for  that  very  reason 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  standing 
such  a  stronghold  for  their  enemies.  Dante  intended  his 
readers  to  understand  by  Damiata  the  Babylon  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, and  yet  Ihis  Babylon  is  subject  to  the  Babylon  in  Egypt, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  power  of  the  Soldan.  The  old  man  look- 
ing on  Rome  as  on  his  mirror,  symbolising  the  human  race,  is 
contemplating  his  own  features  in  her  (Rome),  for  she  was  a 
woman  mofe  beautiful,  more  young,  and  more  recent  than  the 
Babylon  that  is  deserted  for  ever. 

Gelli  takes  a  different  view  of  the  allegory,  namely,  that  the 
statue  being  made  to  turn  its  face  towards  Rome  shows  that 
Dante,  both  here  as  well  as  in  many  other  passages  in  hia 
Mnrks,  manifests  his  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  Ihe  evil  deeds 
of  the  world  originated  in  the  bad  example  of  the  Heads  of  the 
Church,  upon  whom  men  are  looking  continually  as  upon  u 
mirror.  Not  only  did  Danle  hold  this  opinion,  but  Petrarch 
also,  as  may  be  read  in  his  writings. 
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in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  •  and  equally  clear  that  Dante 
understands  it  in  a  different  sense.  Dante  is  not  in 
this  passage  speaking  of  certain  monarchies  succeed- 
ing one  another,  but  of  the  general  history  of  the  ■ 
human  race  ;  and  as  among  ancient  writers  is  found 
the  tradition  of  the  Golden  Age,  the  Silver  Age,  etc., 
so  also,  in  Dante's  writings,  the  deterioration  of 
metals  denotes  the  degradation  of  Man.  He  has 
placed  the  statue  in  Crete,  partly  from  the  ancient 
tradition  that  it  was  there  that  the  Golden  Age 
flourished,  and  partly  because,  according  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  those  days,  that  island 
was  supposed  to  stand  like  a  central  point  in  the 
midst  of  the  three  best  known  parts  of  the  world, 
and  might  in  consequence  be  considered  as  the  centre 
and  beginning  of  the  human  race.  The  statue  turns 
its  back  to  Damietta,  and  its  face  towards  Rome, 
either  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  history,  which 
began  in  the  East,  and  then  travelled  to  the  West, 
or  better  perhaps,  the  advancement  of  religious 
worship,  which  from  the  rude  Egyptian  idolatry, 
gradually  ascended  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
having  its  central  abode  at  Rome.f  The  image  has 
one  foot  of  iron,  and  the  other  of  clay,  and  would 
seem  to  be  chiefly  supported  by  the  latter.    The  most 

^"Tfaou,  O  King,  sBwest,  and,  behold,  a  great  image.  This 
great  image,  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  stood  before 
thee,  and  the  form  thereof  was  ternble.  Thia  image's  head 
was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms  were  of  silver,  hia 
belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of 
iron  and  part  of  clay."     {DiinUl  ii,  3i'33). 

tSee  Uzanam,  DanU  et  la  PliilosupliU  Calholiqiu  (ed.  1839), 
p.  108  ;  also  Jacopo  di  Dante  {Chiose),  on  this  passage. 
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obvious  explanation  certainly  seems  to  be  that  the 
deterioration  of  the  human  race  was  there  reaching 
its  extreme  limit ;  but  it  is  equally  allowable  to  seek 
for  another  hidden  signification  in  these  feet.  By 
the  foot  of  iron  is  symbolised  the  Empire ;  and  the 
foot  of  baked  clay  is  thought  to  symbolise  the 
Church. 

On  the  question  whether  Dante  meant  to  describe 
four  rivers,  or  one  river  under  varying  names,  Blanc 
(ibid.)  is  of  opinion  that  had  there  been  several 
rivers,  they  must  of  necessity  have  fallen  into  Cocy- 
tus,  and  Dante,  who  is  a  marvel  of  minute  precision 
in  his  descriptions  of  places,  would  certainly  not  have 
failed  to  mention  the  fact.  But  in  truth  in  1.  117 
one  reads  (according  to  Blanc's  reading,  but  not  the 
one  I  follow) :  Poi  sen  van  gtd  per  qitella  stretta  doccia, 
by  which  it  is  clear  that  the  Phlegethon  is  the  sole 
exit  of  all  the  rivers.  The  tears  collect,  and  boring 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  penetrate  right  down 
into  Hell,  where  they  are  found  in  the  shape  of 
Acheron,  which  flows  round  the  upper  edge  of  Hell, 
This  then  runs  off  underground,  reappearing  as  the 
Styx,  which  after  encircling  the  City  of  Dis,  dives 
down  a  subterranean  channel,  and  remains  unseen 
until  it  emerges  once  more  as  Phlegethon,  It  ac- 
companies the  two  wayfarers  to  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Abyss,  over  which  it  leaps  as  a  furious  cataract  and 
plunges  down  into  Malelolge ;  but  what  becomes  of 
it  then  we  are  not  told  until  we  find  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pit,  where,  under  the  name  of  Cocytus,  it 
gathers  together  all  the  waters  of  Hell. 

For  my  own  part  I  confess  that  I  prefer  the  view 
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that  there  is  one  river  with  four  names,"  and  that 
seems  also  to  be  the  opinion  of  Barcili  (L'  Allegoria 
delta  D.C.,  1864,  pp.  90-92),  who  says  :  "  This  stream 
that  springs  from  so  sinful  a  source,  and  flows  through 
the  different  regions  of  Hell  under  four  different 
names,  is  the  antithesis  to  that  rill  which  bubbles 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  divina  foresta  of  the  Purga- 
torio  and  waters  it,  which  then  divides  info  two 
streams  which  are  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  these 
two  names  again  change  respectively  into  Lethe  and 
Eunoe.  The  river  of  Hell  takes  its  origin  in  the 
corruption  of  the  human  race,  and  its  evil  character 
increases  in  proportion  to  its  downward  descent 
from  stage  to  stage.  It  renders  more  wretched  the 
abode  of  the  lost,  and  is  one  of  the  instruments  of 
their  punishment ;  whereas  the  river  of  the  divine 
forest  issues  from  a  sure  and  unfailing  source  which 
receives  back  again,  by  the  will  of  God,  as  much  as 
it  pours  away  when  divided  into  two  streams. f  It 
flows  with  its  limpid  waters  to  beautify  the  Church 
of  God  ;  in  its  onward  course  it  acquires  on  the  one 
hand  (in  Lethe),  the  power  of  washing  away  the 
memory  of  past  sins  ;  on  the  other  (in  Eunoe),  that 
of  conferring  all  the  wealth  of  spiritual  benefits.  In 
a  word,  the  first  is  an  emblem  of  sin,  the  second  an 
emblem  of  grace ;  the  one  of  evil,  the  other  of  its 
antidote." 


•  I  observe  that  Mr.  To«er,  in  hia  Englkh  Ctmtnmtaiy  on 

Daiile,  inclines  to  this  opinion. 
tSce  pKCf.  xxviii,  124-126: — 

"  Ma  cHCe  di  fontana  salda  e  ccria, 

Che  tanto  dal  voler  di  Dio  riprcndc, 

Quant'  eija  versa  da  due  parti  aperta,"  ■ 
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Division  IV. — In  the  lines  that  follow,  we  find  that 
Dante  is  puzzled  about  the  course  of  this  river  of 
many  names,  and  he  asks  Virgil  how  it  happens 
that  after  having  traversed  all  the  Circles  above, 
they  only  now  sec  it  for  the  first  time  in  this  Third 
Round, 

Ed  io  a  tui : — "  Sc  il  prcacnte  rlgagno 
Si  dcriva  cost  dal  nostro  mondo, 
Perchi  ci  appar  pure  *  a  questo  vivagno  ?  " — 

And  I  to  him  :  "  If  this  rill  before  us  thus  takes 
its  rise  from  our  world,  why  does  it  only  become 
visible  to  us  on  this  border  (between  the  Second 
and  Third  Rounds)  ?  " 

Virgil  explains  that  although  they  have  come  so 
far  down,  and  have  always  turned  to  their  left  as 
they  descended  into  a  new  Circle  or  Round,  still 
they  have  not  as  yet  walked  completely  round  the 
circumference  of  Hell.  It  is  not  easy  to  reckon 
what  distance  that  circuit  would  represent,  since 
with  every  fresh  descent  a  diminished  circumference 
was  reached,  but  according  to  Manetti's  computa- 
tions, the  circumference  at  the  top  (after  deducting 
the  depth  of  the  crust  of  the  Earth,  which  he  and 
Galileo  put  at  405  miles  and  a  fraction),  could  not 
be  less  than  about  7,000  miles,  or,  according  to 
Vellutello  whose  considerably  modified  computa- 
tions I  have  adopted,  1,000  miles.  See  Preliminary 
Chapter,  on  the  Dimensions  of  Hell. 


*  pure  a  questo  vivagno  :  Observe  the  contrast  between  this 

pufc  &nd  piir  in  \.  n5.     Here  it   means  "only,"  in  the  other 
"  always,  constantly,  continuously." 
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Ed  egli  a  me  ; — "  Tu  sai  che  il  luogo  i  tondo, 

E  tutto  che  tu  sii  venuto  mollo  123 

Pur'*  a  sinistra  giu  calando  al  fondo, 

Non  se'  ancor  per  tutto  il  cerchio  v61to ; 
PerchS,  se  cosa  n'  apparisce  nuova, 
Non  dee  addur  maraviglia  al  luo  volto." — 

And  he  to  me  :  "  Thou  knoweat  that  the  place 
(Hell)  is  circular,  and  although  thou  hast  come  far, 
always  to  the  left  descending  towards  the  bottom, 
thou  hast  not  yet  gone  round  the  complete  circle; 
therefore,  if  any  new  thing  appears  to  us,  it  need 
not  bring  wonder  to  thy  countenance," 

Dr.  Moore  {Text.  Crif.  p.  308)  observes  that  Virgil's 
reply  is  quite  clear.  The  place  is  round,  and  though 
the  Poets  had  journeyed  far,  turning  constantly  and 
solely  to  the  left,  they  had  not  yet  completed  the 
circuit.  Buti  remarks  that  one  can  only  descend 
into  Hell  by  turning  to  the  left,  that  is,  by  the  path 
of  vice  which  is  symbolised  by  the  left  hand.    There 


*  Pur  a  sinistra  :  Witte  reads  pni  a  sinislfa,  on  which  Dr. 
Moore  ( TcxI,  Cril.  p.  308)  observes  :  "  This  is  a  case  in  which 
I  think  we  must  certainly  adopt  the  reading  Pur,  which  has  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  MSS.  on  its  side.  Il  should 
be  observed,  however  (and  this  is  curious),  that  the  early 
Commentators,  so  far  as  they  notice  the  passage,  seem  to  he 
unanimous  for  Pur,  as,  for  example,  Lana,  Boccaccio,  Anon. 
Fior,  (lullii  volta  a  sinistra).  Bull,  Bargigi,  Landino  {icmpre  a 
siiiislra).  So  also  the  Oilimu,  where  the  passage  is  illustrated 
by  a  diagram.  Benvenuto  explains  the  point  very  clearly 
thus  ;  '  Ergo  si  venisti  semper  ad  sinistram  potest  esse  aliquid 
ad  dexiram  de  quo  tu  nondum  perpenderis,'  "  We  find  the 
same  expression  in  Int.  ^lix,  52,  53  ;  — 

"  Noi  discendemmo  sull'  ultima  riva 

Del  lungo  scoglio,  pur  da  man  sinistra." 
Sec  also  xviii,    21  :  "  tenne  a  sinistra," 

xix,    41  ;  "  discendemmn  a  mano  stanca." 
xxi,  136  :  "  Per  I'  arginc  sinistra  volta  dienno." 
xxiii,    68  :  "  Volgcmmo  .  .  .  pure  a  man  manca." 
xxiti,    83  :  "  volli  a  sinistra." 
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are  only  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  way  ob- 
served by  the  Poets  in  their  transit  through  Hell. 
In  Inf.  ix,  132,  where  they  turn  to  the  right  before 
they  pass  among  the  tombs  of  the  Heresiarchs,  is 
the  first  instance.  But  as  I  have  already  stated  at 
the  conclusion  of  Canto  ix,  I  follow  Poletto's  opinion, 
who  thinks  that  as  the  Poets  had  lo  fetch  a  wide 
compass  {grande  aggirata)  round  the  walls  before  dis- 
embarking at  the  Gate  of  Dis,  they  found  on  entering 
that  they  had  overshot  the  mark  for  the  right  place 
to  descend  into  the  next  circle,  and  were  conse- 
quently obliged  to  take  the  ground  to  the  right.  The 
other  occasion  is  mentioned  in  Inf.  xvii,  31,  when 
the  Poets,  before  approaching  Geryon.  descend  to  the 
right  (alia  destra  mammcUa).  Dr.  Moore  {I.e.)  points 
out  that  in  /')/.  xxiii,  31,  Virgil  speaks  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  finding  a  way  to  their  right  as  the  best 
means  of  escaping  from  the  pursuing  demons.  The 
Cornices  of  Purgatory  are  traversed  by  turning  always 
to  the  right. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  Dante  might  seem  to  be 
contradicting  himself  in  saying  that  he  had  not  seen 
this  river,  which,  however,  he  certainly  had  seen 
and  fully  described  where  the  Violent  against  their 
Neighbour  were  being  punished.  But  it  must  be  ex- 
plained that  although  he  has  seen  the  Phlegethon, 
out  of  which  this  stream  before  him  has  issued,  yet 
as  he  did  not  follow  the  course  of  it  through  the 
Forest  of  Woe,  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing how  or  where  the  present  stream  issued  from  the 
River  of  Dlood,  though  he  now  meets  with  it  again 
on    this   Sandy  Waste.      For   instance,   one    might 
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quite  well  see  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  afterwards 
see  the  Mincio  at  Mantua,  or  at  some  other  point 
far  from  its  source,  and  not  be  aware  that  it  flows 
out  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  at  Peschiera,  and  that  the 
water  of  the  river  is  the  same  water  as  that  of  the 
lake.  In  the  same  way  Dante  has  not  up  to  now 
been  aware  that  he  had  already  seen  the  Phlegethon, 
as  we  shall  see  by  the  questions  he  asks  next. 

Ed  io  ancor: — "  Maestro,  ove  ai  trova  130 

Flegetonta  c  Let*,  che  dell'  un  taci, 
E  r  altro  di'  che  si  fa  d"  esta  piova  ?  "^ 

And  I  again:  "Master,  where  are  to  be  found 
Phiegethon  and  Lethe,  for  of  the  one  (Lethe)  thou 
speakest  not,  and  the  other  (Phlegethon)  thou 
sayest  is  formed  by  this  fall  (of  tears)  7  " 

It  is  natural  for  Dante  to  ask  after  Lethe,  for 
the  poets  of  antiquity  had  always  included  it  among 
the  rivers  of  the  Infernal  Regions,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Acheron,  Styx,  Phlegethon,  Cocytus  and 
Lethe.  Virgil  had  named  the  other  four,  and  the 
omission  of  Lethe  arrested  Dante's  attention. 

Virgil  in  reply  tells  Dante  that  he  certainly  cannot 
see  Lethe  here  in  Hell,  for  it  is  the  river  of  oblivion, 
and  in  Hell  a^great  part  of  the  torment  of  the  sinner 
consists  in  the  recollection  of  his  evil  deeds.  But 
Dante  will  see  it,  when,  after  leaving  these  regions 
of  Hell,  and  having  traversed  the  whole  of  Purga- 
tory, he  will  discover  the  stream  in  whose  tranquil 
and  beneficent  waters  the  souls,  that  have  by  long 
penance  expiated  their  sins,  are  finally  washed  from 
all  remembrance  of  them  before  ascending  to  Para- 
dise. 
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— "  In  tutte  tue  question  certo  mi  plsci," — 

Rispose  : — "  ma  il  bailor  dell"  acqua  rossa  • 
Dovca  ben  solver  1'  una  che  tu  fact.  135 

Lcti  vedraj,  ma  fuor  di  questa  fossa. 
La  diive  vanno  I'  anime  s  lavarai 
Quando  la  eolpa  pentuta  e  rimossa."^ 

"  In  all  thy  questions  truly  thou  pleasest  me,"  he 
answered;  "but  the  boiling  of  the  ruddy  water 
mif;ht  well  have  solved  one  (question)  that  thou 
puttest.  Lethe  thou  shall  see,  but  outside  of 
this  Abyss,  there  (in  Purgatory)  where  the  souls 
go  to  wash  thernaelvea,  when  the  fault  repented  of 
has  been  removed," 

Blanc  {Saggi",  pp.  140.  141)  observes  that,  from 
Virgil  telling  Dante  that  the  red  colour  of  the  river 
of  blood  might  clearly  have  indicated  to  him  that  it 
was  Phlegethon,  many  have  striven  to  show  that 
this  is  a  proof  that  Dante  was  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  as  the  word  Phlegethon  is  derived 
from  ^Xfyw,  to  burn.  But  he  adds  that  when  we 
consider  that  Boccaccio,  who,  only  fifty  years  after 
Dante's  time,  while  he  had  a  Greek  as  a  guest  in  his 
house,  wrote  (Geiiealogia  Devriim,  \v.  cap.  7)  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Since  there  is  no  one  in  Italy  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  writings  ,  .  .  nay,  not 
even  do  we  know  the  Greek  characters,"  and  when 
even  Petrarch  lamented  that  a  manuscript  of  Homer 
which  he  possessed  was  so  much  dead  capital  to 
him  ;  and  when  one  recollects  that  Dante  shows  him- 
self ignorant  of  Greek  in  many  passages  of  his  writ- 


•  "10  il  hollor  delt  acqua  rossa  :  Compare  Virgil,  i&i.  vi,  55a, 

S5«i  — 

"Quse  rapidus  flammia  ambit  torrentibus  amnis 
lartarcus  I'hiegethon,  torquetquic  sonantia  saxa." 
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ings,  using  the  word  entotnata  (instead  of  evrofia)  for 
insects,  and  in  the  ConvHo  (it,  15.  II.  59-63)  remarking 
that  one  could  not  well  know  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
.  .  .  perchc  la  sua  seiUen::a  non  si  trova  coliilc  nelV  una 
traslazionc  (latina)  come  ncli  allra ;  and  when  one 
recollects  that  Dante  never  quotes  from  Sophocles 
or  iEschylus,  but  onlj'  from  those  passages  of  Euri- 
pides that  are  quoted  by  Horace,  it  is  impossible  to 
contend  that  he  could  have  known  anything  at  all  of 
the  Greek  language,  Dante  would  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Phlegethon  from  the  passage  in 
Virgil  quoted  to  illustrate  i7  bailor  deW  acqua  rossa  in 
I.  134,  but  not  probably  from  any  other  source. 

Poi  diase  ;— "Omai  i  tempo  da  scostarsi 

Dal  bosco ;  fa  che  diretro  a  me  vegne  ;  *  140 

Li  margini  fan  via,  che  non  son  arsi, 

E  Bopra  loro  ogni  vapor  si  spegnc." — 

Then  he  said  :  "  Now  it  is  time  to  withdraw  from 
the  wood  :  mind  that  thou  walk  (exactly)  behind 
me  :  the  margins,  which  are  not  aflame,  form  a 
path,  and  above  them  every  vapour  {i.e.  fire)  is 
extinguished." 

*/n  ehc  diretro  a  me  vegne :  Compare  Purg.  ii,  28,  ag  :— 
"...  fa,  fa  che  te  ginocchia  cali ; 
Eeco  1'  Angel  di  Dio." 


END  OF  CANTO  XIV, 
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CANTO  XV. 

THE  THIRD  ROUND  OF  THE  SEVKNTH  CIRCLE  (coMTmUKn)— 
THE  VIOLENT  AGAINST  NATURE— BRUNETTO  LATINI 
—FRANCESCO  DACCORSG-ANDREA  DE'  MOZZI. 


This  Canto  treats  of  the  second  subdivision  of  the 
third  kind  of  Violence,  namely,  that  against  Nature. 
As  we  noticed  in  the  last  Canto,  the  punishment 
meled  out  to  sinners  in  these  three  subdivisions  is 
the  same,  but  it  is  applied  in  three  different  ways. 
We  saw  that  the  Violent  against  God  have  to  lie  on 
the  Burning  Sand  with  the  flakes  of  fire  falling  upon 
their  upturned  faces.  Unceasing  movement  is  the 
penalty  exacted  for  the  hideous  crime  punished  in 
this  subdivision. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  45,  Dante 
minutely  describes  how  he  was  able,  without  danger, 
to  traverse  the  Burning  Sand,  and  how,  from  among 
a  group  of  sinners  passing  by,  he  is  recognised  by 
his  once  revered  friend  Brunetto  Latini. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  46  to  ver.  78,  Brunetto 
speaks  of  the  evil  fortune  that  Dante  may  expect  at 
the  hands  of  the  Florentines. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  79  to  ver.  99,  Dante 
assures  Brunetto  of  the  loving  recollection  he  has 
preserved  of  his  instructions,  and  that  even  though 
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Brunetto  has  foretold  adversity,  yet  when  it  comes, 
Dante  will  endure  it  without  dismay. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  100  to  ver.  IZ4,  Brunetto 
tells  Dante  the  names  of  some  of  the  sinners  with 
whom  he  is  undergoing  punishment. 

Division  1. — In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully 
realise  the  present  position  of  the  Poets,  it  may  be 
well,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  recapitu- 
late a  little.  After  Nessus  had  deposited  them  on 
the  further  side  of  the  River  of  Blood,  they  at  once 
entered  into  the  Forest  of  Woe.  This  they  traversed 
until  they  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  Burn- 
ing Sand,  but  being  unable  to  tread  upon  it,  they 
turned  to  their  left,  and  keeping  still  inside  the 
border  of  the  Forest,  walked  on,  until,  as  we  saw  in 
I.  76  of  the  last  Canto,  they  reached  the  point  where 
the  Phlegethon  crosses  their  path.  This  stream  they 
found  to  be  bordered  by  petrified  margins  on  which 
Dante  could  safely  set  his  feet,  and  above  there  the 
atmosphere  was  so  humid,  that  it  quenched  the  tire 
which  was  continually  falling  all  around  them.  They 
now  take  advantage  of  these  safeguards,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  path  they  are  following  runs  across 
the  great  Sandy  Waste. 

Ora  ccn  porta  I'  un  de'  duri  marfiini, 

E  il  fummo  del  ruscel  di  Kopra  aduggia* 

*iuiuggia  :  Adduggiare  is  derived  from  uggia  (shade),  which, 
quite  in  a  secondary  sense,  may,  as  in  this  passage,  havi;  the 
signification  of  a  grateful  shade.  The  primary  mtanmg  of  the 
word,  however,  is  shade  in  a  bad  sense,  and  iiduggiare  in 
Donkin's  BSymohgical  Dictionary  (s.v.  u^k'")  '*  interpreted  "to 
shade  harmfully,  to  injure,  to  have  a  pernicious  influence." 

LL 
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1 


SI  che  dal  foco*  salva  1'  acqua  e  gli  argint. 

Now  one  of  the  indurated  margins  bears  us  on- 
ward, and  above  it  the  vapour  from  the  stream 
makes  such  a  shade,  that  tt  protects  both  the 
water  and  the  dikes  from  the  (falling)  fire. 

Buti  remarks  that  if  a  lighted  candle  is  held  ove 
smoke  it   is  immediately   extinguished,  and  so  the 
vapour  that  arises  from  the  water  puts  out  the  flakes 
of  fire  and  makes  the  edges  of  the  stream  safe  loj 
walk  upon. 

Dante  now,  with  his  wonted   precision,  describes 
the  exact   nature  of  these   margins,   and   compares' 
them  to  the  dikes  in  I-landers,  and  to  certain  em- 
bankments in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua.  fl 

We  find  it  in  its  bad  sense  in  Purg.  xx,  43-45,  where  Hugb 
Capet  speaks  bitterly  of  his  descent  from  Philip  U  Bel :  — 
"  lo  fui  radice  dclla  mala  pianta, 

Che  la  terra  cristiana  tutta  aduggia 
Si  che  buon  fnitto  rado  se  ne  schianta." 
On  this  tbe  Oltimo  observes  :  "  Dice  che  il  re  di  Prancia 
g  di  tanto  podere,  che  sotto  la  sua  ombra  tutta  la  terra  cn:_ 
tiana  sta  augf^Uta.     Onde,  siccome  1'  ugpa  nuocc  at  campi 
aeminato,  coai  dice  di  coatui  che  nuoce  al  crislianesimo," 

From  Ihe  signification  "hurtful  shade,"  ugsiii  in  mode: 
Italian,  and  especially  in  Tuscany,  has  acquired  that  of''  _ 
nuisance,  a  bore,"  and  Ihe  adjective  uggUisv  has  the  same  sense. 
I  recollect  hearing  a  mother  at  Florence  scolding  her  little 
girl,  who  was  roaring,  in  these  words  :  "  Faustina,  sta  zitta, 
ai;  no  ti  do  le  manate,  sai,  uggiosal"  (Hold  yiiur  noise,  Faus- 
tina, or  if  you  don't,  I'll  sla  '<  your  hands.  Mind  that,  you  litt, 
torment  1) 

*  il  foco  satva  /*  atqua  e  gli  argitii :  This  is  without  dou_ 
the  best  reading,  which  has  overwhelming  MS.  authority,  an 
is  supported  by  Witle,  the  Oxford  Dante,  Lana,  the  Otiim  , 
Boccaccio,  Jacopo  di  Dante,  Bcnvenuto,  Buti,  Gelli  and  many 
others.  The  reading  ialva  F  aajiiii  gli  argint  is  supported  by 
the  Codice  Cassinfst,  the  First  Four  Editions,  Bargigi,  Foscol  ' 
and  a  few  unimportant  editions. 
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Quale  i  Fiamminghi  tra  Guizzante*  e  Bruggia, 
Temendo  il  fiotto  che  \tt  lor  s'  avvenla, 
Fanno  lo  schermo  perch^  il  mar  si  fuggia  ; 

E  quale  i  Radovan  lungo  !a  Brenta,  t 
Per  difender  lor  ville  e  lorcastelli, 
Anzi  che  Ctiiarentana  %  H  caldo  senta ; 
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*  Ira  GuiiianU  t  Bruggia  :  This  practically  means  between 
Calais  and  Ostend,  or,  as  Mr.  Tozer  well  puts  it,  "along  the 
Flemish  coast."  There  is  little  doubt  that  hy  Guizzante 
Dante  intended  the  little  village  of  Wlssant,  the  medixval 
port  between  Calais  and  Cape  Grisnez,  which  in  those  days 
was  the  usual  starting  place  for  England.  This  village  is 
spoken  of  by  Villani  (xii,  68)  as  having  been  sacked  and 
burned  by  Edward  III,  on  his  march  to  Calais  from  the  battle 
of  Creasy,  and  it  must  consequently  have  been  to  the  west  of 
Calais,  "  Partita  il  re  Adoardo  dal  campo  di  Creci  ove  avea 
avuta  la  dctta  vitloria  .  .  .  n'  and^  a  lialogna  in  su  lo  mare 
[Boulogne  !.ur  mer\  .  .  .  poi  nc  venne  a  Guizzante,  e  perchft 
non  era  murato,  il  rubo  tutto,  e  poi  vi  mise  fuoco,  e  tutta  la 
villa  guastarono,  E  poi  ne  vennono  a  Calcse,"  etc.  In  the 
time  of  Dante  both  Wissant  and  Bruges  (a  few  miles  inland 
from  Ostend)  were  in  Flanders,  and  the  great  Flemish  dike 
probably  extended  from  Wissant  on  the  West  lo  some  point 
near  Bruges  on  the  East,  and  therefore  in  coupling  these  two 
names,  Dante  had  in  his  mind  the  two  extremities  of  that 
dike.  Those  who  are  firm  in  their  belief  that  Dante  visited 
England,  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  during  his 
journey  thither  that  he  passed  by  the  dikes  of  Flanders  :  and 
indeed  the  very  fact  of  his  having  been  at  Wissant  at  all,  is 
an  argument  in  favour  of  his  having  been  there  on  his  way  to 
England,  as  he  could  not  possibly  (so  it  is  argued)  have  been 
there  for  any  other  purpose  ;  but  to  this  it  has  been  replied, 
that  had  Dante  ever  experienced  the  tempestuous  North  Sea, 
or  even  the  shorter  Channel  passage,  some  mention  of  so  dis- 
agreeable an  incident  would  certainly  have  found  its  way  into 
his  writings. 

[This  was  written  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
interesting  article,  "  Did  Dante  Study  at  Oxford  ? "  Ninetanth 
Century,  ]ar\e,  1892.] 

+  lungo  la  Brinta  :   See  Dittamondo,  lib.  iii,  cap.  3  : — 
"  Da  pado  o  da  padule  prese  il  nome 

Qhh  presso  v'  h  assai  questa  cittadc, 
Brenta  la  cerchia  e  chiude  come  un  pome." 

\Chiarenlana :   Benvcnuto  thinks  that  Chiarentana  stands 
LL2 
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A  IbIc  imagine  eran  fatti  quclli, 

Tutlo  ehe  nS  si  aiti  ni  si  grossi, 
Qual  chc  si  fosae,*  lo  maestro  filli. 

Even  as  the  Flemings  between  Wissant  and 
Bruges,  fearing  the  flood-tide  that  rushes  towards 
them,  rear  their  bulwarks  that  the  sea  may  re- 
treat ;  and  even  as  the  Paduans  (make  embank- 
ments) along  the  Brenta  to  protect  their  towns 
and  castles,  before  Chiarentana  feels  the  heat  (and 
swells  the  Brenta  with  its  melted  snow)  ;  of  like 
formation  were  these  (margins)  fashioned,  though 
the  master-engineer,  whoever  he  was,  had  not 
made  them  so  lofty  nor  so  thick. 

for  Ciirinlhiii,  over  which,  in  his  tirriL',  certain  lords  held  sway, 
who  wcri:  known  as  Dukes  of  Carinlhia.  But  in  Lunelli's 
Spieeaiii'ii' geogrujica  delhi  voci:  Ckiarculana  di  Dantt  it  is  con- 
tended with  far  greater  probability  that  Dante  is  here  refer- 
ring to  a  mountain  of  the  Trentino  between  Valvignola  and 
Valfontc,  la  the  l^a^it  of  Lake  Lcvico,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Can/ana  and  Carenzana,  which  extends  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Brenta,  and  this  river  takes  its  source  from  the  two  lakes 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  from  the  mass  of 
torrents  that  flow  down  its  sides.  There  is  no  consensus  of  j 
opinions  as  lo  the  place  indicated. 

*  Quul  the  ii  fosii  :   I  follow  the  mass  of  the  Commeolalors  in'l 
interpreting  these  words  as  referring  to  the   master-engineer] 
[maeslroj.     Some  think   Dante  implies  that  he  did  not   know] 
whether   these    marfjins  were  due  to  divine  or  to  diabolical 
agency,  but  Scarta^/mi  urges  that   Danlc  knew  perfectly  well 
who  was  the  Architect  of  Hell,  and  had  said  so  in  the  most 
exprtssivK  words  {Inf.   iii,  4),  Giusli^ia  iiiofse  il  mio  iilCo  fal-, 
tore  :  and  he  refers  the  words  lo  iiiielli  fmargini)  ni  si'  alii  nil 
st grossi,  And  meaning:  "whatever  may  havt  been  their  siirc.*'] 
The  word  maestro  is  not  always  understood  by  English  student* I 
of  Dante.     Il  means  an   cxptrt   in   any  trade   or  profession. 
Among  the  early  Italian  novelists  it  is  chiefly  used  lo  signify 
a  physician,  and  notably  by  Boccaccio.     Dante  makes  Guido 
da  Montefeltro  (/"/.  xxvii,  g6,  97),  say  that  Boniface  VIII.  bc-3 
sought  him  "as  a  physician  lo  cure  him  of  the  fever  of  hisj 
arrogance  "  :— 

"CoEL  mi  chicse  questi  per  maestro 
A  guarir  della  sua  superba  febbro." 

See  my  note  on  that  passage. 
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Benvenuto,  speaking  of  the  tides  in  Flanders,  says 
that  "  they  are  influenced  by  the  Moon,  which  is  the 
mother  of  moisture  (just  as  the  Sun  is  the  father  of 
heat),  and  attracts  water  from  afar,  as  the  magnet 
attracts  iron  {siciit  magnes  atirahit  ferrum).  But  in 
the  West  the  Moon  causes  this  operation  of  the 
waters  to  take  place  in  a  much  more  marvellous 
way  than  elsewhere,  and  especially  so  at  the  time  of 
the  Full  Moon  ;  and  this  has  aroused  the  greatest 
wonder  among  the  most  distinguished  navigators 
[Benvenuto  means,  of  course,  those  from  the  Soulh 
of  Europe]  because  there  are  no  such  tides  either  in 
the  East  or  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  England, 
which  is  in  the  Western  Ocean,  the  sea  rises  so 
exceedingly  in  the  royal  City  of  London,  that  at 
certain  periods  the  water  of  the  river  Thames  flows 
over  the  bridge,  which  is  a  very  high  one.  In 
Flanders  the  tide  is  so  strong  that  it  will  at  times 
leave  the  shore  dry  for  fifteen  miles ;  and  then, 
when  returning,  will  re-cover  the  ground  so  swiftly 
that  the  fleetest  horse  would  not  be  able  to  escape 
before  it."  Benvenuto  speaks  also  of  an  extraordin- 
ary spring-tide  having  recently  occurred  in  his  lime 
in  Flanders,  which  drowned  15,000  persons.  In  the 
same  way  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Brenta 
are  compelled  to  construct  dikes  on  either  side  of 
that  river  to  protect  themselves  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing floods  that  prevail  in  the  spring,  when  the  Sun 
has  melted  the  glaciers,  and  the  torrents  of  snow 
water  threaten  them  with  inundations. 

We  may  now  attempt  to  picture  the  scene.     We 
see    Dante   and   Virgil  walking  along   this  dike   or 
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causeway,  which  we  may  infer  was  about  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  man  above  the  sand,  for  in  I.  34  we 
read  that  Hrunetto  Latini  could  reach  up  and   lay 
hold  of  the  hem  of  Dante's  garment.     The  gloom  of 
the  dark  air  around  is  lit  up  by  the  lurid  glare  of  thej 
falling  flames.     A  thick  mist  from  the    stream    on^ 
their  left  rolls  above  their  heads,  and  afTords  them| 
protection  from  the  fire.     On  their  right,  some  sixj 
feet  below  the  causeway,  is  the  hot  tawny-coloured] 
sand,  and  across  the  width  of  this  (some  5^  miles)] 
the  path  runs  in  a  slanting  direction.     From  all  sides] 
resound  bitter  lamentations,  but  those  obliged  to 
remain  lying  with  upturned  face  {see  xiv,  27)  are  thej 
loudest  in  their  lamentations. 

The  vast  space  which  the  Poets  are  traversing  is3 
now  indicated  by  the  intimation  that  while   Dantej 
has  been  observing  and  describing  the  dikes,  he  and| 
Virgil  have  walked  a  considerable  distance,  in  fact 
quite  out  of  sight  of  the  Forest  of  Woe,  and  at  this 
point  they  come  in  contact  with  the  shades  of  the 
Violent  against  Nature,  running  on  the  sand  along-J 
side   of  the   dike,   one   of  whom,   Hrunetto    LatiniJ 
recognises  Dante,  and  accosts  him, 
Gii  eravam  dalla  *  selva  rimosBi 


*dalta  selva  rimossi  ianin :  ContraBt  this  with  Purg.  xxv'iii^ 

22-24  :— 

"  Giik  tii'  Hvean  trasportato  i  lenti  passi 

Denlro  alia  selva  aniica  lanto.  ch'  ir> 
Non  potea  rivederc  ond'  io  m'  cnlrassi." 
In  Purgatory  Dante  had  got  so  far  inside  the  Divine  Forcsfl 
that  on  looking  back,  he  could  no  longer  see  where  he  had 
entered  ;  here  in   Hell  he   has  walked   so   far  away  (rom   the 
Forest  of  Woe,  that  had  he  looked  back,  which  he  did  not, 
would  have  been  unable  any  longer  lo  catch  sight  of  it. 
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Tanlo,  ch'  io  non  avrei  visto  dov'  era, 

Perch'  io  indictro  rivolto  mi  fossi,  ts 

Quando  incontrammo  d'  anime  una  schiera, 
Che  vcnla  lungo  I'  argine,  e  ciascuna 
Ci  riguardava,*  come  suol  da  sera 

Guardar  1'  un  1'  altro  sotto  nuova  luna ; 

E  si  vflr  noi  agu^^avan  +  le  ciglia  20 

Come  '1  vecchio  sartor  t  fa  nellacruna. 

Cos)  adocchiato  da  cotal  famlglia, 

Pui  conosciuto  da  un,  che  mi  prese  ij 

Per  Io  lembo  e  grid&  :— "  Qual  maraviglia  ?  "— 

We  had  already  got  so  far  away  from  the  wood, 
that  1  should  not  have  seen  where  it  was  even 
had  1  turned  back,  when  we  encountered  a  troop 

*  Ci  riguurdui'ii,  etc. :  Compare  Virg.  .Ew.  vi,  452-455  : — 
"  Ul  primum  juxta  stetit,  agnovilque  per  umbras 
Obscuram  [se.  sylvam],  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 
Aut  videt,  atit  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  lunam, 
Demisit  lacrymaa,  dulcjsque  afTatus  amore  est." 
And  ibid.  268-271  :^ 

"  Ibant  obseuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regna. 
Quale  per  Incerlam  lunam  Gub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sylvis." 
i  aguisavan  Ic  dglia  ,*  I  borrow  a  happy  rendering  by  Car- 
lyle,  "  puckered  their  eyebrows."    Danieilo  remarks  ihat  Dante 
admirably   describes   this   act   of   sharpening   the   eyebrows, 
which  is  like  that  of  an  archer  when  he  is  taking  aim  to  shoot 
at  a  target. 

t  Come  'I  vecchio  uirtor  :  Compare  Ditlamondo,  lib.  iv,  up. 

4  :— 

"  Perocchi  st  mi  strings  a  questo  punto 

La  lunga  (ema,  ch'  io  fo  Cornell  sarto, 
Che  quando  ha  fretta  spesso  passa  il  punto." 
^miprneferlo  Umbo:  Dante  was  walking  on  the  petrified 
margin  of  the  Phlegclhon,  and  the  head  of  Brunctlo  hardly 
reached  up  Io  his  feet,  so  that  the  most  natural  movemeol  on 
the  part  of  Brunelto  was  to  lake  hold  of  his  skirt.  It  is  re- 
markable Ihat  although  Dante  found  the  form  of  Casella 
impalpable  {Purg.  ii,  76-81),  yet  Brunetto's  touch  arrested  his 
steps,  and  Dante's  hand  stroked  Brunetto's  face. 
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of  80oU,  who  were  coming  alongside  of  the  bank, 
and  every  one  of  them  began  peering  at  us  just  as 
at  eventide  one  man  is  wont  to  peer  at  another 
under  (the  dim  light  of)  the  new  moon  ;  and  they 
puckered  (/r'(.  sharpened)  their  eyebrows  towards 
us  just  as  the  old  tailor  does  at  the  needle's  eye. 
(While)  thus  being  scrutinised  by  the  above- 
named  company,  1  was  recognised  by  one,  who 
seized  me  by  the  skirt,  and  exclaimed  ;  "  What 
marvel  (is  this)  ?  " 

Brunetto,  son  of  Buonaccorso  dei  Latini,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  in  Florence  about  1220,  and  died 
there  in  1294.  Benvenuto  says  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  wisdom  and  eloquence ;  but  that  he  had 
such  an  overweening  opinion  of  himself,  that  when 
he  was  a  distinguished  notary,  and  had  on  one  occa- 
sion allowed  some  trifling  error  to  creep  into  a  cer- 
tain writing  which  he  might  easily  have  corrected, 
he  preferred  to  leave  it  there,  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  a  fraud,  rather  than  by  the  altera- 
tion of  his  writing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  having 
erred  through  ignorance.  On  this  account  he  had  to 
leave  Florence,  and  in  his  absence  was  condemned 
to  be  burned.  The  Cliiose  Anonime  (ed.  Selmi)  states 
that  Brunetto  was  a  near  neighbour  of  Dante,  and 
taught  him  a  great  many  things;  that  he  did  not 
care  for  the  soul,  as  he  was  altogether  worldly;  that 
he  sinned  greatly  in  unnatural  crime,  and  scoffed 
much  at  the  things  of  God  and  Holy  Church. 
Giovanni  Villani  (Lib.  viii,  cap.  10)  writes  of  him 
that  he  became  the  Secretaiy  (Ditialorc)  of  the  Re- 
public. Ricordano  Malespini  (cap.  163)  relates  that 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Alfonso  King  of  Cas- 
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tille  to  induce  him  to  favour  the  Guelph  party  in 
opposition  to  Manfred.  At  this  juncture  the  rout  of 
the  Guelph  forces  at  the  battle  of  Montaperti  in  1260 
obhged  Brunetto  to  escape  into  France.  Camerini 
thinks  this  was  the  real  cause  of  his  banishment, 
and  that  the  story  told  by  Benvenuto  and  Boccaccio 
is  perfectly  false.  Brunetto  was  able  to  return  to 
Florence  in  1269,  and  died  there  in  1294.  He  wrote 
the  Tesoretto  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and  during  his 
sojourn  in  Paris  a  work  in  French  entitled  Li  Livres 
iloii  Tresnr.  Although  he  was  commonly  supposed 
(from  a  misunderstanding  of  Inf.  xv,  82-85)  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  Dante  and  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,* 


•Though  probably  not  the  personal  teacher  of  Danle  and 
Quido  Cavalcanii,  Brunetto  no  doubt  alTorded  them  much  in- 
struction by  his  uTilings,  and  exercised  great  influence  over 
theirs.  In  conlirniation  of  this,  see  Ugalini  Verino,  a  four- 
teenth century  writer,  De  Illuslratiimt  Urbis  Florenliae,  lib, 
ii; — 

"  Barbaricm  vetcrem,  te  rhetore,  Thusca  juventus 
Exuil  ;  et  linguae  paulalim  sermo  latinae 
Cultior  eluxit,  priscunique  receplt  honnrem. 
Nam  de  fontc  tuo  mansuras  cbibitundas 
Uantes,  et  Guid»  prae  docto  cartninc  vates 
Pimpleas  potavit  aiiuas  de  fonte  latino." 
This   also  is  affirmed   by   Benvenuto  :  '"  Non   solum  doccbat 
Dantem,   sed  et  alios  juvcnes  llarentinos,   unde   multos  fecit 
magnos  eluquentes  et   morales,"     Tiraboschi   wrote  on    this 
subject ;  "  che  Brunetto  lenease  scuola,  non  trovo  autore  che 
espressamente  I' affermi  ;  c  io  credo  probabilc  ch' egli  istruissc 
bensi   i;hi   ricorreva  a   lui   per  consiglio  c  direzione,  ma   non 
fosse  ^ii  pubblieo  professorc."     In  the  admirable  article  on 
Brunetto  Laljni,  in  AUuni  Capiloli  dcliii  Biognipii  ili  Dante,  by 
Professor  Michtlc  Schcrillo,  Turin,  1896,  the  learned  author, 
discussing    the    question    Brunetio    Latin!    Matstru   di    Dantt 
(p.  159),  observes  ;  "  A  buon  conto,  il  maestro  prcmesso  al  nomc 
di  Rruncllo  non  vuol  dire  che  dolton,  ed  era  tilolo  che  si  dava 
solitamante  ai  tnedict,  .  .  .  ai  hlosotie  teologi,  .  .  .  cailegulei 
[yiinV ■"—"<]."     And  Schi-rillo  points  out  that  almost  as  if 


^ 
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it  is  evident  that  he  cannot  have  been  so  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for,  as  Dr.  Paget  Toj-n- 
bee  points  out  in  his  DitnU  Dictionary,  Rriinetto  was 
about  fifty-five  when  Dante  was  born.  Villani  ex- 
plains that  notwithstandinj;  the  depravity  of  his 
private  character,  he  makes  mention  of  Brunetto 
because  he  was  the  first  master  who  made  a  be- 
ginning in  devulgarising  and  refining  the  Floren- 
tines, and  giving  them  some  knowledge  of  graceful 
speech,  and  of  how  to  guide  the  Republic  according 
to  the  rules  of  politics. 

Benvenuto,  alluding  especially  to  Brunetto's  ex- 
clamation qual  maraviglia  ?  remarks  that  beyond  the 
astonishment  felt  by  the  shades  in  general  on  seeing 
Dante  alive  in  such  a  place,  and  without  punish- 
ment, Brunetto  marvelled  still  more  on  his  own 
account  that  Dante  should  have  merited  such  re- 
nown and  favour  as  midway  in  his  journey  through 
human  life,  to  be  permitted  to  make  so  miraculous  a 
journey  through  Hell,  and  that  for  a  far  nobler  ob- 
ject than  that  of  Brunetto's  wretched  Tresor  (sho 
via  tbcsauro),  seeing  that  Dante's  aim  was  to  win 
salvation  both  for  himself  and  for  others. 


I 


I 


Dante  could   foresee  the  equivocal  meaning  that  the  word  ' 
niaeslro  would  involve  in  the  future,  he  does  not  attach   it  lo 
Brunetto  as  he  docs  to  Aristotle,  lo  Virgil,  to  Pier  I.ombardo,  ^ 
to  Gilberlo  Porretano  (theae  two  last  in  the  Dc  Mon.\  and  to  ■ 
Maestro  Adamo.     In   fact   in   II.   97-iof,  almost   in   the   same   m 
sentence  we  find  him  speaking  of  Virgil  as  Li-  Mio  Maestro, 
and  of  B.  l-atini   as  scr   BruntUo.     Besides,  Dante  could  not 
have  recognised  the  latter  aa  his  rnaster  in  style  and  poelrj'  in 
the  same  sense  as  he  does  with  Virjsil,    On  the  contrary  in  De 
Vtilg.  Etnq.  i,  13,  II.  i-ij,  we  tind  that  he  groups  him  with  some 
other  Tuscan  writers  as  ijeserving  of  censure. 
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Dante,  after  some  hesitation,  identifies  tlie  ghastly 
figure  at  liis  feet  as  that  of  his  once  revered  friend. 


Ed  io,  quando  il  suo  braccio  a  me  distese, 
Ficcai  gli  occhi  per  Io  cotto  aspetto 
Si  ciie  il  viso  abbruciato  noo  difese* 

La  conoscenza  sua  al  min  inlelletto  ; 

E  chinando  la  mano  t  alia  sua  faccia, 


25 


*  liifese  both  in  this  passage  as  well  as  in  /"/.  vii,  8i,  and 
inf.  viii,  I J3,  signifies  prevention,  hindrance,  not  defence. 

\  chinanilo  la  mano  alia  sua  faccia  :  Others  re&d  chirmndo  la 
mia  alia  sua/accia,  and  Gregorio  di  Siena  (Naples,  1867-1H70) 
Bays  ihat  these  two  readings  continue  to  torture  the  brains  of 
Dantists.  1  follow  the  same  reading  (namely,  mano)  as  1  did 
in  my  first  edition,  which  was  published  shortly  before  Dr. 
Moore's  Oxford  text,  in  iag4.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by 
the  Otlimo,  Benvenuto,  Lana,  Boccaccio,  Daniello,  the  First 
Four  Editions,  Gelli,  Biagioli,  Witle,  Casini,  Sca'rlazzini  and 
Di  Siena.  Bargigi,  Buti,  Dr.  Moore,  Lord  Vernon,  the  Codiet 
Barloliniano,  the  Cod.  Cassintst,  Cesari,  Brunone  Bianchi,  and 
Fraticelli  advocate  the  reading  la  mia  alia  sua  faccia.  Some  of 
these  latter  contend  that  Dante  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
stroking  or  touching  Ser  Brunetto's  face  would  evince  a  want 
of  respect  towards  his  superior.  With  that  view  I  cannot 
agree.  The  movement  appears  to  me  alike  natural  and  grace- 
ful, denoting  both  affection  and  sympathy,  and  is  just  what 
one  can  imagine  being  done  by  a  disciple  to  a  loved  and  re- 
vered master  whom  he  sees,  after  long  separation,  in  sorrow 
and  suffering.  So  natural  a  gesture  is  it  in  Italy,  that  1 
almost  seem  to  hear  it  accompanied  by  the  words  "Oh! 
fiivtrino ! "  Di  Siena  observes :  "  We  will  not  enter  as 
judges  into  such  a  controversy,  but  still  we  think  the  lowering 
of  the  hand  to  the  face  of  Ser  Brunetto  can  signify  a  rapid 
and  perfectly'  intelligible  gesture  of  reverence  quite  as  well  as 
the  inclination  of  the  head.  The  act  of  lowering  either  the 
hand  or  the  head  is  intended  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
Dante  standing  at  a  considerable  height,  and  Brunetto  on  the 
aand  below." 

Benvenulo  says  of  chinando  la  mano  :  "  ut  tangerem  cum  in 

frontc,  quae  crat  mihi  magis  vicina,  sicut  ipse  ceperat  me  per 

infimam   vcstem  quae  crat  sibi   magis  vicina,  quia  ego  eram 

kattUB  el  ipae  bassua."     Biagiolt  explains  that  this  gesture  of 

I  Dante,  in  lowering  Jiis  hand  to  Brunetto's  face,  was  after  he 
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Kisposi : — "  Sietc  voi  qui,  ser*  Bninctto  ?  " —    jo] 

And  I,  when  he  stretched  forth  his  arm  ta  me, 
fastened  my  eyes  so  closely  upon  the  baked  coun- 
tenance, that  the  scorched  features  did  not  pre~ 
vent  the  recognition  of  him  by  my  intelligence; 
and  reaching  down  my  hand  to  his  face,  I  an- 
swered :  ■*  Are  you  here,  Ser  Brunetto  ?  " 

This  is  (says  Benvenuto)  as  though  Dante  %vouId 
say  to  Brunetto :  "  You  wonder  that  I,  alive  and 
still  young,  am  passing  through  Hell  in  order  to  flee  ■ 
from  the  paths  of  sin  ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  less  ' 
marvellous  that  you,  who  were  wont  to  be  of  such 
high  morality  and  culture,  should  be  dead  in  so  base 
a  sin,  and  be  so  scorched  and  burned  here." 

Benvenuto  points  out  that  from  reverence  to  his 
senior  and  his  teacher,  Dante  addresses  Brunetto  in 
the  plural,  i.e.  using  the  voi  instead  of  the  iu.  In 
Canto  X,  at  pp.  365,  366,  I  have  drawn  attention  lo 
Dante's  different  uses  of  voi  and  tu. 


had  made  uut  who  he  was  by  his  close  scrutiny  of  [he  scorched 
features;  and  llieretore  that  De  Komanis,  liie  editor  of  the 
third  edition  (iSjo  22)  of  Lombardi's  Commrntary.'ys  in  error 
when  he  argues  that  Dante  inclined  his  (ace  to  Brunelto's  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  him.  as,  if  Danle  did  so.  it  was  dc 
scribed  three  or  four  lines  back,  and  had  he  then  repeated  the 
movement,  it  would  not  have  been  that  he  mifjht  recognise 
Brunetto,  for  that  he  has  told  his  readers  in  the  preceding 
three  lines,  he  had  dont  already,  Without  pretending  lo  say 
which  of  the  two  readings  is  right,  I  confess  to  preferring  the 
idea  of  the  tender  sympathising  caress  implied  in  the  reading 
rhiiMiido  lit  imino,  which  I  accordingly  adopt. 

* scr  BriintUo  :  Ser  is  the  shortened  form  of  %tre,  for  which 
modern  usage  has  substituted  !ii);iwre,  formerly  a  title  of 
nobility  and  of  superiority,  but  which  Biagioli  (who  was  t) 
Neapolitan)  laments  Imd  in  his  day  becotiie  so  common  as  to 
be  given  even  to  police  spies. 


I 
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Adoifo  Bartoli  ISioria  della  Letteratura  Ilaltana, 
Florence.  1889,  vol.  vi,  part  ii,  p.  58)  asks  why,  if 
Dante's  reverence  for  Ser  Brunetto  was  so  great, 
and  he  felt  so  many  ties  of  affection  for  him,  he  has 
been  so  pitiless  as  to  deal  such  a  crushing  and  fatal 
blow  to  his  reputation  as  he  does  by  mentioning  his 
punishment  here.  Some  have  tried  to  show  that 
Dante,  a  Ghibelline,  has  placed  Brunetto  here  be- 
cause he  was  a  Guelph,  but  this  is  a  complete  fallacy, 
as  it  is  a  fact  that  Dante  has  placed  many  Ghibel- 
lincs  in  Hell,  and  many  Guelphs  in  Purgatory,  not- 
ably his  bitter  foe  Charles  of  Anjou  (see  Ptirg.  vii, 
113  and  124),  and  consequently  we  see  that  political 
sentiments  would  e.\ercise  but  a  secondary  influence 
on  his  adjudication  of  rewards  or  punishments  among 
the  departed  great,  BarloU  cannot  agree  with  Scar- 
tazzini  that  Dante  condemned  Brunetto  to  Hell  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  the  delegate  of  the  Eternal 
Judge,  and  wished  to  lay  down  a  strong  line  of 
demarcation  between  justice  and  private  affection, 
seeing  that  Brunetto  really  was  stained  with  the 
degrading  crime  for  which  Dante  has  represented 
him  in  Hell.  Bartoli  thinks  Dante  would  probably 
have  been  more  inclined  to  draw  a  veil  tenderly  over 
the  name  of  his  beloved  teacher,  as  also  over  those 
of  the  great  Florentines  in  the  next  Canto,  and  would 
have  left  them  in  the  obscurity  he  concedes  to  the 
multitude  of  such  sinners,  so  vast  that  i7  kmpo  sana 
corto  a  Canto  snono  (1.  105).  But  no  !  he  loses  no 
opportunity  in  these  twi>  Cantos  of  mingling  respect 
and  affection  for  persons  guilty  of  offences  so  abomin- 
able, that  in  this  nineteenth  century  (Bartoli  wrote 
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this  in  1889)  all  would  recoil  with  horror  at  the  very 
mention  of  their  names.  Virgil  tells  him  they  must 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  that  their 
deeds  of  arms  vie  with  their  reputation  for  wisdom, 
and  that  their  words  would  always  be  listened  to  in 
the  world,  Dante  would  have  embraced  them  had 
he  been  able  to  descend  on  to  the  sand,  but  he 
speaks  with  affection  of  their  "  honoured  names  !  " 
Bartoli  thinks  the  hypothesis  of  Blanc  the  most 
plausible,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  unnatural 
crimes  were  so  exceedingly  prevalent,  that  men  guilty 
of  them  did  not  incur  the  loathing  and  horror  which 
they  would  inspire  in  modern  times ;  and  that  Dante, 
though  obliged,  from  the  theological  point  of  view, 
to  brand  them  as  sinners  punished  for  deadly  sijis, 
yet  would  not  look  upon  them,  from  the  human 
point  of  view,  as  men  so  dishonoured  that  he  should 
shrink  from  consorting  with  them  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. 

Brunette  now  confirms  his  identity,  giving  his 
name  in  full  and  intimating  his  desire  to  converse 
with  Dante,  a  request  with  which  the  latter  promises 
to  comply,  if  Virgil  will  permit  it. 

E  qucgli :— "  O  figliuo!  mio,  non  ti  dispiacciM 
Se  Brunetto  Latini  *  un  poco  teco 


*  Bruiulto  Latini :  In  my  first  edition,  a  supplemental  note" 
at  the  end  of  this  Canto  expressed  my  very  strong  reasons  for 
preferring  Latini  to  Latino,  which  latter  form  some  few  ex- 
ponents of  Dante  advocate.  I  was  at  that  time  particularly 
urged  by  the  late  Sir  James  Lscaita  to  draw  attention  to  this 
malter.  I  may  remark  thai  no  modern  Italian  ever  speaks  of 
Bnmetto  Latino,  but  always  Brunetlo  Latini.  The  name  in 
full  was  Brunetto  dci  Latini,  like  Farinata  dcgli  Uberli. 
Laiini  is  the  genitive  of  Latinu!,,  and  is  equivalent  to  saying 
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Ritorna  •  indietro,  e  lascia  andar  la  traccia." — 
lo  dissi  a  lui: — ^"Quanto  posso  ven  preuo  ; 

E  se  voletc  che  con  vol  m'  asaeggia,*  35 

Far6l,  se  place  a  costui,  chJ  vo  seco."  — 


filius  Latini,  like  Williamson  in  English  for  "the  son  of 
William."  etc.  In  Southern  Italy  the  form  is  almost  "always 
"  di  Vincen/i,"  "di  Pietri,"  "di  Giovanni,"  etc.,  and  after 
wards,  especially  in  this  century,  they  have  gradually,  for  the 
sake  of  abbreviation,  taken  to  write  it  as  one  word,  "  Devin- 
cenzi,"  "  Degiovanni,"  "  Desanctis,"  "  Depretis,"  etc.,  and 
"  Brunetto  Latini  "  stands  for  "  Brunettus  filius  Latini."  The 
principal  advocates  of  Latino  are  Dr,  Pagel  Toynbee,  in  his 
DixnU  Dictioniiry  as  well  as  in  a  letter  to  The  AcaJtmy,  fjth 
Feb.  iSgj,  and  Dr.  Sundby  In  a  Danish  monograph  on  the 
Lift  ami  Lclltrs  of  Brunetto  Laliiii — but  even  this  latter  uses 
the  term  Latini  on  his  title  page,  and  not  Latino.  Prof. 
Miehele  Scherillo  in  his  work  Akuni  capiloli  drila  biografia  di 
Danti!,  Torino,  1896,  in  the  article  on  Brunetto  Latini,  p.  1:6, 
footnote,  writes  as  follows  :  "  Si  £  lungamcnte  dispulato  se  sia 
da  scrivere  '  Brunetto  Latino  '  o  '  Latini.'  II  Sundby  preferi 
la  prima  forma  ;  ma  nella  traduzione  delta  sua  monografia  il 
Renicr  le  sostitui  la  seconda,  che  cere6  K'ustificare  con  ogni 
manicra  di  argomenti.  II  Paris  (nella  Romania,  xiv,  p.  313, 
314)  pero  soElenne  ancora  la  prima;  e  il  Vtrnon  adotto  la 
seconda  [Rtadings  on  the  Inferno,  London,  1894,  vol.  i).  II  vero 
i  che  Brunetto  medeaimo  e  i  suoi  contemporanei  scrivevano 
indifferentemente  nell'  una  maniera  e  nell'  altra  (cf.  Paget 
Toynber,  Brunetto  Latino  or  Brunetto  Lalini  ?  nell'  Academy  del 
9  febbrajo  1695,  p.  1Z7)  i  alia  stesaa  guisa  che,  in  pieno 
Cinque-Cento,  si  continuava  a  scrivere 'il  Macchiavelli  e 'il 
Macchiavello.'  Del  resto,  dovendo  tradurre  il  suo  casato 
[surname]  in  francese,  o  come  avea  da  dire  ae  non  Brunei 
Latins? — Per  conto  mio,  ho  data  la  prcfercnza  alia  grafia 
Latini,  poich^,  secondo  gifk  osserv5  il  Flechia  (Di  akuni  critcri 
per  /'  originatione  dei  cognomi  Haliani.  p.  3),  '  il  finimento  in  i, 
che  alcuni  [like  Sir  James  Lacaita]  lengono  per  torma  di 
gcnitivo  latino  e  altri  per  plurale  di  valore  collettivo,  i,  si  pu6 
dire,  normale  nei  cognomi  toscani.'" 

*  ritama  indietro  :  Buti  observes  that  the  troop  in  which 
Brunettu  was  running  were  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  pursued  by  Dante  and  Virgil,  and  therefore,  for  them  to 
enter  into  conversation,  it  was  necesaary  either  that  the  troop 
should  halt,  which  was  forbidden,  or  that  one  party  should 
turn  back  with  the  other. 

im'  aiitggia:  Nannucci  {Anulin  Criiica  dei    Verbi,  p.  796) 


And  he :  "  O  my  Son,  let  it  not  displease  thee  if 
Brunetto  Latini  turn  back  with  thee  a  little,  and 
let  the  train  pass  on."  I  said  to  him  :  "  As  much 
as  I  may  I  pray  you  thereto  ;  and  if  you  wish  me 
to  sit  down  with  j'ou,  I  will  do  it,  if  it  pleases  him 
yonder  (Virgil),  for  I  jouraey  with  him." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  in  the  above  reply  Dante, 
while  showing  the  greatest  readiness  to  remain  in  j 
Brunetto's  company,  is  careful  only  to  consent  omfl 
the  condition  of  doing  so  with  Virgil's  approval,  for" 
he  does  nothing  without  the  counsel  and  permission 
of  Reason,  and  especially  in  such  very  questionable 
surroundings. 

Brunetto  explains  to  Dante  that  he  would  incur! 
too  heavy  a  penalty  were  he  to  avail  himself  of  hisj 
friendly  offer  to  sit  down  with  him. 

— "  0  figliuol," — disse, — "  qua!  di  questa  greggia  • 
S'  arrcsta  punio,  glace  poi  cent'  anni  t 
SenzB  arrOBtarsi  I  quando  II  fuoco  il  fcggia.  § 

warns  his  readers  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Commenta- 
tors on  this   passage,  whu  attempt   to   derive   this  word  from 
aaaUrc,  whereas  it  comes  from  af^sejen,  assi-ggcri,  compound 
form  of  seggere,  the  J  being  changed  into  the  double  g.     Nan-^ 
nucci  quotes  from  II  Beato  Jacopone,  Lib  v,  xvi,  i8 : —  ^M 

"  In  estante  ch'  io  fui  giunto  ^| 

Non  mi  las^o  siger  punto."  ' 

*grfggia  :  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  Gran 
Diiinnario  is  that  of  a  quantity  of  beasts  herded  together. 
May  not  Danle  have  used  the  word  here  advisedly  in  speak- 
ing of  those  who  had  lived  as  "  brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken 
and  destroyed."     (3  Pel.  ii,  ix). 

'^ giacc  poi  (till'  anni  :  Compare  Virg.  ,.^111.  vi,  3JQ ; 
errant    annos,    volitantque    haec   littora  circum. 
Moore  .SluJics  in  Danle,  i,  p.  168),  on  this. 

\  ari-iiittiirsi :  See  Canto  xiii,  117,  footnote  on  ruslu. 
Moore,  Text.  Cril.  p  311,  on  variant  scua  restarti, 

^/egg'":  Nannueci  (/iMii/isi  CfidVii  J<i  I'trfei,  p.  336)e:[plainB  J 
that  this  is  present  indicative  from  Ihe  verb/eggtart :  "  Non  i 
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'Centum 
And    see 

See  also  J 
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Per6  va  oltrc  :  io  ti  v-err6  a.'  panni,* 
E  poi  rigiugncrb  la  mia  masnada,'*' 
Che  va  piangendo  i  suoi  eterni  danni," — 

"O  my  Son,"  said  he,  "  whosoever  of  this  herd 
slops  at  all,  h"es  afterwards  for  a  hundred  years 
without  fanning  himself  when  the  fire  strikes  him. 
Therelore  do  thou  move  onwards  :  I  will  come  al 
thy  skirls,  and  afterwards  1  will  rejoin  my  band, 
who  go  lamenting  their  everlasting  penalties," 


40 


feggere,  come  dicono  i  tommenlatori  e  la  Crusca,  ma  da  figgt- 
arc,  ch£  qui  £  lerza  pcrs.  sing,  del  Indical,,  e  non  del  Conglunt., 
cio6  ijiiaiuh   ilfiiocu  h/icJf,  Io /criscc." 

*  io  ti  vtrrb  a'  panni :  Benvenuto  explains  thai  Brunetto 
said  he  would  come  along  near  the  dike  at  Dunte'a  feet  in  i>uch 
wise  that  his  head  should  just  reach  up  to  hia  skirls  {ita  quod 
cum  capitt  attingebal  paiinos  iiuloris',  and  from  this  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  dike  was  about  the  height  ofa  man's  stature. 
Blanc,  too,  asks  why  Brunetto  says  a'  puiini,  and  not  atlaio  or 
apprciio  :  and  argues  that  it  is  very  clear  both  from  this  ex- 
pression, and  from  his  taking  hold  of  Dante's  garment,  per  la 
Umbo,  that  his  face  only  just  reached  up  10  the  level  of  Dante's 
skirts. 

t  masnada  :  Compare  Purg.  ii,  130,  qiulla  masnada  fresca.  In 
its  later  use,  masnada  came  to  signify  a  band  of  robbers  or 
brigands,  but  in  its  early  days  il  had  a  good  sense,  and  meant 
a  company  of  armed  men,  or  simply  a  company.  It  was  also 
sometimes  used  to  signify  a  family,  as  in  the  Nov.  Ant,  ig.  i : 
"  Un  giorno  avvcnne  che  un  cavalierc  povero,  gentile,  avvisi 
un  coperchio  d'  uno  nappo  [I'lp]  d'  aricnto  e  disse  nell'  nnimo 
Buo  ;  s'  io  posso  nascondere  quello,  la  masnada  mia  [my 
family]  ne  potri  stare  bene  moiti  giorni."  See  Readings  on 
the  Purgaturio,  Second  Edition,  vol.  i,  p,  81,  footnote,  ^  on 
mainitdii.  See  also  Donkin's  Etymological  Dictionary,  p.  283  : 
"  Magione  II.  l'roveo9al.  O.  Sp,  mavM'n,  O.  Pg.  meiiom,  Fr. 
maison  (whence  Sp.  meson)',  from  mamio  [mansion).  Hence  It. 
masnada,  Sp.  mnnada  manada,  Prov.  nuiinada,  O.  Fr.  magnet 
mcsnie,  E.  niciny  (whence  menial),  household,  retinue,  body  of 
armed  men,  etc.,  from  a  form  manaiunala  (II.  manala,  Sp.  Prov. 

Imanuila,  a  handful,  from  matius) ;  from  masnada  (masnadino)  is 
It.  maslino.  Sp.  Prov,  maslin,  Pg,  nuntim,  Pr,  mdtin,  E.  mastiff, 
a  house-dog,  prop.  =  a  member  of  the  household  (O.  Fr,  mas- 
lin). Hence  also  manor,  manse,  messuage  (Low  Latin  wiuii- 
I  iHogiiim)." 
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From  the  above  we  sec  that  according  to  the  law 
of  Hell,  the  mere  fact  of  departing  for  a  single  in- 
stant from  its  ordinances  on  the  part  of  those  who 
sinned  against  Nature,  would  immediately  subject 
them  to  the  penalty  of  the  Blasphemers  for  a  hundred 
years,  but  with  this  addition,  that  they  would  not  be 
able,  like  them,  to  brush  aside  the  flames,  but  must 
allow  them  to  fall  without  resistance  upon  their 
upturned  faces.* 

Dante  mutely  assents  to  Brunetto's  request,  his 
whole  demeanour  showing  that  he  feels  no  repug- 
nance whatever  for  the  shade  at  his  feet. 

lo  non  oaava  scender  t  della  strada 

Per  andar  par  di  lui :  ma  i1  capo  chino  { 
Tenea,  com'  uom  che  reverente  vada. 


*  In  this  gitofif  there  is  no  mention  made  of  demons  or  other 
ministers  of  torment.  How  then  would  the  hundred  yeara' 
penalty  be  enforced  ? 
t  lo  non  osiiva  stciiiici;  etc. ;  Compare  Inf.  xvi,  46-51  : — 
"  S'  io  fuasi  stato  dal  foco  coperto, 

Gittato  mi  sarei  tra  lor  disotto, 
E  credo  che  il  Dottor  ]'  avria  sofferto. 
Ma  perch'  io  mi  sarei  bruciato  e  eottc, 
Vinae  paura  la  mia  buooa  loglia, 
Che  di  loro  abbracciar  mi  facca  ghiotto." 
Compare  also  Purg.  xxvi,  100103  : — 

"E  senza  udire  e  dir  pensoso  andai, 
Lunga  fiata  rimirando  lui, 
Nf  per  lo  foco  in  I&  piu  m'  appressai." 
I  ma  il  capo  chino  tenea  :  Compare  this  with  Danle'a  attitude 
when  walking  alongside  of  the  spirits  of  the  Proud  in  Purga- 
tory (Pi-r^.  xi,  73.78):— 

"  Aacoltando,  chinai  in  giu  la  faccia  : 

Ed  un  di  lor  (non  questi  che  parlava) 
Si  lorse  sotlo  il  peso  che  lo  impaccia : 
E  vidcmi  e  conobbemi  e  chiamava, 
Tenendo  gli  occhj  con  falica  fisi 
A  me,  che  lutto  chin  con  loro  andava," 
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I  did  not  dare  to  descend  from  the  causeway  to 
walk  level  with  him  :  but  [  kepi  my  head  bowed 
down  like  a  man  who  walks  reverently. 

Division  II. — After  the  interchange  of  a  few  re- 
tnarks  between  Dante  and  his  old  friend,  Brunetto 
predicts  Dante's  future  adversity  at  the  hands  of  his 
countrymen.  He  first  asks  Dante  how,  and  by 
whom  guided,  he  has  come  alive  into  Hell, 

El  cominciu  : — "  Qual  fortuna  *  o  dcstino 
Anii  r  ultimo  di  quaggiii  li  iiicna  ? 
B  chi  £  queati  che  mostra  il  cammino  ?  " 

He  began  ;  "  What  fortune  or  what  fate  leadeth 
thee  here  helow  before  the  last  day  {i.e.  the  end  of 
thy  life)  ?  And  who  is  he  that  is  showing  the 
way  ?  " 

Dante  answers  Brunetlos  first  question  by  telling 
him  that  he  fell  into  the  paths  of  sin  during  his 
youth,  and  that  he  has  now  only  begun  to  seek  after 
a  state  of  salvation  (and  here  he  replies  to  the  second 
question),  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil,  whom  how- 
ever Dante  does  not  mention  by  his  name. 

— "  Lil  su  di  sopra  in  la  vita  aerena," — 

Rigpos'  io  lui, — "  mi  smarri'  in  una  valle,  50 

Avanti  che  I'  cti  mia  fosse  pieni.t 

And  Purg.  xii,  1,  j  : — 

"  Di  pari,  come  buoi  che  vanno  a  giogo, 

M'  andava  io  con  quella  anima  carca." 
*  Quai  JoHuna,  et  seq. ;  Compare  Virg.  /En.  vi,  531-534  : — 
"  Sed  te  qui  vivum  casus,  age  fare  vicissim, 
Attulerint.     Pelagine  vetiis  erroribus  actus, 
An  monitu  divum  ?  an,  quae  tc  fortuna  fatigat, 
Ut  tristes  sine  sole  domos,  loca  turbida,  adires  ?  " 
tf  rfil  .   .  .  plena  :   That  is,  before  my  age  had  attained  its 
fullest  vigour.     In  Cotw.  iv,  23,  II.  50-1:0,  Dante  defines  a  man's 
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Pure  ler  maltma*  le  volsi  Ic  ^pallc  : 

QueUJ  t  m'  apparve,  tornando  io  in  quclla, 

futl  age  at  thirty  five  years:  "La  nostra  vita  .  .  ,  siccomc  un 
arco  quasi  tutle  Ic  vitc  rillene  .  .  .  montando  e  vol^cndo. 
convengono  csserc  quasi  ad  immaeinc;  d'  arco  assimiglianci. 
Tornando  dunqut  alia  nosira  sola  [vita]  .  ,  .  ella  proeede  ad 
immaKinc  di  que=I(i  Arco,  montando  e  discendendo  .  ,  .  LJ 
dove  aia  il  f'unlo  iommv  di  qucsto  Arco  ...  6  torte  [di^ffiniU]  da 
sapere  :  ma  .  .  .  io  credo  chcnclli  perfeltamcnle  naturatiesso 
ne  sia  nel  trentacinquesimo  anno  ,  .  .  Al  trentacinqucfiiino 
anno  di  Cristo  era  il  colmo  delta  sua  cti."  Cumpare  alsn 
Ephis.  iv,  13  {I'ulgale):  "  Uoncc  occurramus  omnes  in  unita- 
tern  ildci,  et  HKfiilionis  Filii  Dei,  in  virum  pcrfectum,  m  men- 
suram  aelatis  pUniliidinh  Christi."  Dante,  we  must  remember. 
is  speakinK  'o  Brunctto  of  a  lime  in  his  life  before  this  ;  and 
we  know  from  Put^.  xxxi,  34-jf>,  that  he  turned  aside  Trnm  the 
conlcmplalion  of  heavenly  things  soon  after  the  death  of 
Beatrice  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old.  In  thai 
passage  he  confesses  to  her: — 

"...   l,e  prescnti  cose 
Cnl  falso  lor  piaccr  volser  mici  passi 
Tosto  chc  il  vosiro  viso  si  nascose." 
In  /w/.i,  1  3,  Danle  does  not  say  that  he  went  astray  when  he 
was  35  years  old,  but  thai  he  then  awol,e  to  the  conscious- 
ness  of  having  done   so,  and   thereupon   turned   and   cndei* 
voured  to  retrace  his  steps.      Some,  including  Mr.  To/cr,  have 
interpreted  Avanii  chi  I'  elii  mia  fosse  picna  as  signifying  '■  be- 
fore 1  had  accomplished  the  period  of  life  allotted  to  me  by 
God,"  but  the  other  interpretalion  is  usually  considered  the 
right  one. 

*  Pure  ier  maltinti  :  Daniello  points  out  that  Dante  had  con- 
sumed an  entire  day  in  Irving  to  scale  the  mountain  ;  in  de 
fending  himself  from  the  three  wild  beasls  ;  and  in  conferring 
with  Virgil;  he  had  entered  into  Hell  on  the  night  of  Good 
Friday,  and,  as  il  was  now  about  4  a.m.  on  Ihc  early  morning 
of  Easter  Eve,  we  are  able  to  verify  his  statement  that  only 
the  day  before  had  he  turned  his  back  upon  that  valley  in 
which  he  had  Inst  himself. 

t  Qutsli  ,■  Dante  never  discloses  Virgil's  identity  but  when  it 
is  strictly  necessary;  as,  for  instance,  when  Virgil  becomes 
the  spokesman  in  addressing  Ulysses  I  Inf.  xxvi,  73-84)  because, 
as  a  Orceli,  the  latter  would  have  been  disinclined  to  lake  part 
in  a  conversation  with  a  person  of  modern  times  like  Dante. 
This  avoidance  of  Virgil'a  name  both  here  and  in  other  pm» 
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E  riducemi  a  ca  t  p^r  questo  calk."— 
"  There  up  above  in  the  tranquil  life,"  answered  I 
him,  "  I  went  astray  in  a  valley,  before  that  my 
age  was  full.  Only  yestermorn  did  I  turn  my 
back  upon  it  (the  valley) ;  this  one  (Virgil)  ap- 
peared to  me,  when  1  was  retrograding  into  it 
(the  vale  of  sin),  and  he  is  guiding  me  by  this 
path  lo  my  home." 

Brunetto  would  seem  to  be  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  understand  the  full  purport  of  the  above 
reply  of  Dante.  He  had  asked  Dante  what  turn 
in  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  brought  him  down 
to  Hell  before  his  death.  Dante  has  replied  that 
he  found  himself  goinfj  astray,  and  leading  a  life 
which  would  have  led  lo  his  destruction,  and  which 
he  had  quilted  but  yesterday  on  the  appearance  of 
Virgil  (Reason),  who  is  putting  him  in  the  way  of 
retracing  his  steps  and  seeking  out  his  natural 
abode  in  Heaven.  Brunetto  evidently  ignores  the 
nature  of  the  home  Dante  has  in  prospect ;  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  honourable  fame  as  a  Poet  or 
Rhetorician  is  the  goal  that  Dante  is  seeking ;  and 
seems  to  tell  him  that  long  ago  he  had,  as  an  astro- 
loger, drawn  his  horoscope,  and  that  if  Dante  will 
only  follow  the  course  therein  marked  out  tor  him, 
his  reputation  will  be  glorious. 


KH);es  in  the  hiferiio,  is  vindoubtedly  due  to  reverence  nn  the 
pnrl  of  Danlc,  who  never  mentions  the  name  of  Ooei,  or  of  the 
Virpin  Mary,  while  he  is  traversing  Hell. 

I  ca  for  cmii  ;  Nannucci  ( Tearica  da  Somi,  p,  6(ji)  obsenes  : 
■' Co.si  i  Greci  8i  per  fiufxu,  ed  i  I.atini  tiv  per  dcmum.  Nel 
dlaletlo  vene/iano  ca  i>' usa  ncl  scnso  di  niuilii  [surnume], 
/aminliii.  premeltendosi  al  novne  di  quelle  siile  tamiglic,  chc 
sono  dcir  ordine  patrizio,  come  m  Quirino.  ca  PUano,  etc.  In 
quakhe  altro  s' ode  ancora  nel  senso  di  casa,"     In  ibc  Iial. 


Ed  cgli  a  me  :—"  Sc  tu  segui  tua  stella,* 

Non  puoi  fallire  al  nlorinso  porto, 

Se  ben  m'  accorsi  nella  vita  bella:  t 
E  a'  io  non  fossi  si  per  tempo  I  morlo, 

Veggendo  it  cielo  a  te  cosi  bcnigno, 

Dalo  t'  avrci  all'  opera  conforto. 

And  he  to  me:  "If  thou   follow  thy  star,  thou 
canst   not  fail   to  reach    the    glorious   haven    (of 

translation  of  Mall,  vii,  34,  we  find  :  "  Edifica  la  ca  sua  sopra 
la  pieira."     And  in  Salvini's  transl.  o(  Iliad,  xiv  ;^ 
"  Venei  se  n'  andb  a  ca  di  Giove  figlia." 
And  Boccaccio,  Tatide,  vii,  3a  : — 

''  In  questa  vide  la  ca  dcllo  iddia 
Armipotcnle." 
*  5(  tu  iegui  tua  tUlla,  ct  seq. :  Dr.  Moore  (Studies  in  Dantt, 
■1  P'  175)  compares  this  passage,  and  Par.  xvji,  65,  with  ^m. 
vi,  95  :— 

"  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito, 
Quam  tua  te  fnriuna  sinet." 
t  ntUa  Vila  bttln  :  Some  texts  read  in  h  rila  novella,  meaning, 
"If  I  judged  riglitly  of  the  promise  of  thine  early  youlh." 
Dante  represents  Hrunelto  in  Hell  looking  back  regretfully  10 
la  Vila  bdU,  the  beautiful  life  on  earlh  ;  compart  also  /it/,  vii, 
58,  50,  where  the  Misers  and  Prodigals  are  said  to  have  had 
the  fair  world  laken  Ironi  them  ;— 

"  Mai  dare  e  mal  tener  lo  mondo  pulcro 
Ha  tolto  loro." 
Dr  Moore  {Ttxtual  Criticism,  p.  107,  note)  cites  another  variant 
vita  fella  as  existing  in  a  MS.  of  the  Biblioteca  di  San   Marco 
at  Venice. 

J  J*  per  tempo :  This  does  not  mean  that  Brunetto  died  young, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  over  eighty  when  he  died,  but  that 
he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  be  able  to  give  assistance  to 
Dante  in  his  literary  and  civil  career.  Dante  wanted  it  to  be 
known  that  Brunetto's  opinions  would  have  coincided  with  his 
own.  According  to  Lana,  Brunetto  would  say  :  "  Had  I  lived 
longer  I  would  have  brought  thee  into  the  perfection  of  know- 
ledge." Lord  Vernon  interprets  the  phrase  as  meaning  that 
Brunetto  would  have  encouraged  Dante  in  the  study  of  the 
other  sciences,  and  in  the  exercise  of  virtuous  and  honourable 
deeds.  Per  tempi!  is  equivalent  lo  "Vn  po'  prima  del  tempo 
debilo,  o  deir  ordinario."  {Gran  Diiivnario).  Compere  In/. 
xxvi,  10,  wheve  per  tempo  again  means  "too  80on." 
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Science),  if  I  well  discerned  in  the  beauteous  life 
{i.e.  while  on  earth):  and  had  1  not  died  so  much 
too  soon,  1  would  have  given  thee  encouragement 
in  the  work,  seeing  Heaven  so  gracious  unto  thee. 

Buti  points  out  that  the  will  to  follow  the  influence 
of  the  constellations,  or  not,  rests  in  Man  himself, 
Camerini,  quoting  from  some  work  of  Nannucci, 
says  that  in  May,  1265,  the  month  of  Dante's  birth, 
the  Sun  entered  into  the  Constellation  of  Gemini, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Astrologers  was  the 
"  significator  "  of  Writing,  of  Science,  and  of  Cognos- 
citive  Power  (cognoicibilitate) ;  and  hence  Brunetto, 
when  he  drew  Dante's  horoscope,  had  pretended  to 
foresee  that  he  could  not  fail  to  reach  the  glorious 
haven. 

James  Russell  Loweil,  in  his  Essay  on  Dante, 
considers  the  inference  usually  drawn  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  Brunetto  Latini  drew  Dante's  horoscope 
and  predicted  for  him  a  great  destiny,  is  absurd.  I 
am  unable  to  think  so.  The  error,  if  It  be  one,  is 
held  by  Lana,  Benvenuto,"  Buti,  Gelli,  Daniello, 
Boccaccio,  Tommaseo,  Nannucci,  Lombardi,  Scar- 
tazzini,  Biagioli,  Witte  and  other  distinguished  Com- 
mentators, though  PhilaUthes  and  Lubin  take  the 
opposite  view.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
Brunetto  did  not  believe  in  Astrology  like  other  men 
of  science  in  his  day, 

Brunetto,  after  having  shown  how  worthy  his  pupil 

*  Benvenuto  speaks  hesitatingly  ;  and  cannot  bv  a1tc)t;cthi:r 
classed  in  favour  of  thiB  view,  for  he  adds  ;  "  vel  melius  crtdo 
quod  judical  secundum  bonam  physonomiam  .  .   .   quia  con 
sideravit  sacpc  bonam  indolem  istiua  pucH,  qui  vrdebntur  bene 
aplus  a  natura." 
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is  of  a  better  fate,  predicts  the  adversity  that  will 
befall  him  at  the  hands  of  that  Florentine  people  for 
whom  he  has  done  so  much,  and  Benvenuto  remarks 
that  for  the  most  part  it  is  tlie  case  tliat  different 
Slates  have  returned  evil  for  ^ood  to  their  noblest 
and  most  meritorious  citizens,  as  did  Rome  to  Scipio, 
Athens  to  Theseus,  and  so  on. 


Mb  quvir  ingrato  *  popoio  maligno, 
Che  disccsc  di  Fieaole  ab  anlito, 
E  ticne  ancor  del  inontc  e  del  macigno, 
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*qiuU'  ingralo  popoh  maligna,  che  disctsc  tli  Fitsole :  Scarlaj;- 
i\n\  has  a  valuable  note  on  Ihese  lines,  in  whioh  he  says  Ihat 
according  to  ihe  old  Florcnlinc  Iradition,  Fiesolc  was  the 
finest  city  in  the  world,  or  at  least  the  first  ever  built  in 
liurope.  It  was  destroyed  by  Julius  Ciesar,  and  the  Romans 
built  a  new  city,  Florence,  which  was  to  be  peopled,  half  by 
the  Fiesolan  people,  and  hall  by  Koman  citi;!ens  ;  so  that  Ihc 
city  of  Florence  took  ils  orifiin  from  Fiesoie.  The  tradition 
goes  on  to  aay  thiil  Attila  caused  Florence  to  be  destroyed 
and  Fiesoie  to  be  rebuilt,  thou}:h  both  Vlllani  and  Macchiavelli 
assert  thai  it  was  Tolila  who  destroyed  Florence.  As  a  matter 
ctffact  Atlila  never  came  near  it,  while  Totila  besieged  it,  but  did 
not  take  it.  ( Viilt  Gibbon,  vols,  iv  and  \;  and  HodKlcin,  iv,  449)- 
Florence  was  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  either  by  the  Romans  or 
by  Charlemagne,  and  later  on,  the  Florentines,  after  destroying 
Fieaole,  allowed  its  inhabitants  to  come  and  live  at  Flon-nce, 
Villaoi  thinks  that  this  mixture  of  Komans  and  Fiesolans  is 
the  reason  of  the  continued  feuds  and  divisions  among  the 
Florentines.  This  was  also  the  belief  of  Uantc,  for  in  Par. 
xvi,  67-69  he  makes  his  great-great. grandfather  Cacciaguida. 
attribute  the  ills  of  the  State  to  the  original  admixture  of 
races,  though  he  is  not  confining  himself  to  that  of  the  Floren- 
tines with  the  Fiesolans  alone,  hut  with  their  neighbour'^  in  all 
the  districts  round  Florence.  Cacciaguida  says  : — 
"  Semprc  la  confusion  delle  persons 

Frincipio  fu  del  ma!  della  cittade, 
Come  del  corpo  il  cibo  che  s'  appone." 
See  also  Par.  xvi,  tzi,  13Z. 

Dante  claimed  to  be  descended  horn  the  ancient  Koman 
and   he    is   careful  to  distinguish  those   Florentines  who  de 
scended  from   Fiesolc  from  the  so-called  pure  Koman  6ee^ 
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Ti  si  fari,  per  tuo  ben  far,*  nimico  : 

Ed  6  rayion  ;  chi  tra  ti  laz/i  aorbi  +  65 

Si  disconvien  fruttare  al  dolce  fico. 

Vecchia  fama  nel  mondo  li  chiama  orbi,! 

For  the  former  he  entertains  the  most  sovereign  conlempt. 
He  accuses  the  Florentines  who  came  from  Piesole  of  still  re- 
taining the  hurdness  of  the  mountain  and  the  roughness  of  the 
granite.  Dante  thnught  all  mountaineers  very  stupid  and 
corrupt.  This  is  explained  by  Boccaccio  :  "They  stili  smack 
of  the  mountain,  in  that  they  are  rustic  and  savajje,  and  of 
the  granite,  in  that  they  are  hard  and  not  capable  of  being 
moulded  to  any  liberal  or  civil  (,'races,"  Scartaz^ini  takes  his 
authorities  from  Villani,  Kicordano  Malespini  and  Macchiavelli 
{Istorie  Fiortntiiie),  Scipio  Aninlirato  [hlorie  Fiortnlinc.  1600), 
and  from  Boccaccio. 

*  per  tiui  btn  Jar  :  Dante's  party,  the  Biaihhi,  v/tre  bilterly 
opposed  both  to  Pope  Boniface  V'lII  and  to  Charles  of  Valiiis, 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  liiiinchi,  i'^ih  Jan.  1302,  that  for  such  opposition 
they  paid  dear,  and  Dante  amon^  them.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  some  chronicle  by  Bartoli  ;  "  Et  quod  com- 
miserinl.  vel  committivfecerint,  fraudem  vel  barattariam  in 
pecunia  vel  rebus  communis  l-'lorenlie;  vel  quod  darenl  sive 
expenderent  contra  Siimmum  Pontificem  et  dominum  Karolum 
pro  rcsistenlia  sui  adventus,  vel  contra  slalum  pacificum  civi- 
talis  Florentic  et  I'artis  Guclforum."  (Hartoli.  Sioria  Lett. 
II.  vol.  V,  pp.  131-136). 

f  By  lai:i  sorbi  are  lo  be  understood  those  Florentines  who 
were  descended  from  the  Fiesolans,  and  by  dolccfico  the  Floren- 
tines descended  from  Ihe  ancient  Romans.  Compare  A/fl«. 
vii,  iG  ;  "  Ve  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? " 

I  iirtii :  Commentators  do  not  agree  as  to  Ihe  origin  of  the 
saying  h'iorcntini  ckchi.  Some  assert  ihal  while  the  Pisan 
forces  had  gone  to  conquer  the  Island  of  Majorca,  then  held 
by  the  Saracens,  the  Florentines  undertook  to  guard  Pisa 
against  the  Lucchese  who  were  threatening  It  ;  and  the  Pi»ans 
on  their  return  offered  the  Florentines  their  choice  of  two  re- 
wards :  either  the  celebrated  bronze  doors  thai  now  adorn 
the  Cathedral  of  Pita;  or  two  columns  of  porphvry  which 
from  envy  the  Pisans  had  first  purposely  injured  by  fire,  and 
had  then  concealed  under  scarlet  drapery.  These  two  columns 
are  to  this  day  standing  on  either  side  of  Ghiberli's  beautiful 
doors,  on  the  side  of  the  Baptislerj'  at  Florence  that  (aces  the 
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Gent'  6  avara,  invidiosa  e  superba  : 
Da'  lor  coBtumi  fa  chc  lu  ti  forbi.* 

But  that  ungrateful  malignant  people  (of  Flor- 
ence), which  of  old  time  came  down  from  Fiesole, 
and  even  now  retains  somewhat  of  the  mountain 
{i.e.  rusticity)  and  of  the  rock  {i.e.  obstinacy),  will 
for  thy  good  deeds  become  thy  foes  :  and  it  is 
right ;  for  it  is  not  fitting  for  the  sweet  fig  tree  to 
bear  its  fruit  among  the  harsh  crab-apples.  Old 
report  in  the  world  proclaims  them  blmd,  they  are 
an  avaricious,  envious,  and  arrogant  race;  see 
that  thou  cleanse  thyself  from  their  ways. 

Gelli  thinks  that  at  this  point  in  the  conversation 
Brunetlo,  fearing  that  the  displeasing  announcement 
he  had  made  to  Dante  might  cause  him  too  much 
distress  and  perturbation  of  mind,  now  seeks  to  con- 
sole him  by  showing  him  that,  whatever  injury  the 
Florentine  people  might  do  him,  he  would  find  that 
each  of  the  two  parties  would  seek  to  win  him  over 
to  their  side.  Benvenuto  speaks  of  the  two  factions 
as  the  exiling  and  the  exiled  {pellens  el  puha). 

Cathedral.  Tradition  aaya  that  Ihe  I'lorenlines  those  these, 
and  when  the}' discovered  the  fraud  exclaimed:  " O  quanio  iiamo 
slati  cicehi  net  cunfidarc  in  valpi  pisaiuf"  Benvcnulo  relates 
this  story  at  length,  but  says  he  neither  believes  it.  nor  yet 
another  fable  told  by  lioccaccio  in  his  book  De  I'luniinibus, 
that  the  l-loreniines  were  called  blind  becausL-  Hannibal  lost 
an  eye  from  the  effect.s  of  cold  caught  durinf;  the  inundation  of 
the  Arno.  He  thinks  they  were  called  blind  for  having  be- 
lieved in  the  fair  words  of  Attila  {i.e.  TotilaJ,  and  opened  their 
^ates  to  him.  (Sec  note  at  the  end  of  Canto  xiii).  But  the 
origin  of  this  proverb  of  the  Fio'tniini  cicthi  is  hid  in  profound 
darkness,  like  all  other  proverbs,  because  they  take  their  birth 
in  the  mouths  of  the  populace. 

*/orbi:  Compare  Petrarch,  I'rinnjv  delta  Caslila,  io6:— 
"Com'  uom  ch'  e  sano.  e  'n  un  momcnio  ammorba, 
Che  sbigottisce  c  duolsi ;  o  cfillo  in  alto 
Chc  vergogna  con  man  dagli  Qcchi  torba." 


« 
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La  tua  fortuna  lanlo  onor  ti  serba,  70 

Che  r  una  parte  e  I'  altra  *  avranno  fame 
Di  tc  :   ma  lungi  lia  dal  bccco  I'  crba, 

Faccian  le  beatie  Ticsolane  strame  t 

Di  lor  medesme,  c  non  tocchin  la  planta, 

S'  alcuna  surge  ancor  nel  lor  letame,  75 

tn  cui  rivtva  la  Bcmente  santa  \ 

Di  quei  Roman  che  vi  rimaser  quando 
Fu  falio  il  nido  di  mali^ia  lanta," — 

Thy  fortune  reserves  for  thee  30  much  honour, 
that  the  one  party  and  the  other  will  have  hunger 
for  thee  :  but  far  will  be  the  herbage  from  the  goat. 
Let  the  beasts  of  Fiesole  make  litter  of  them- 
selves, and  let  them  not  louch  the  plant — if  any 
yet    springs   up    upon    their   dunghill — -in    which 


*  i'  una  parte  1'  I'  allrj,  etc. :  Dante  never  was  after  his  exile 
especially  attached  to  cither  party,  ihoueh  before  il  he  had 
belonfjed  to  the  Biunchi  faction,  and  had  been  with  many  oi 
them  driven  into  banishmetil.  He  tells  us,  m  the  form  of  a 
prophecy  made  to  him  by  liis  ancestor  Cacciasuida,  that  he 
rather  had  made  a  party  for  himself;— 
''  si  che  a  le  fia  bello 
Averli  falta  parte  per  le  stesso."     {Pur.  jivii,  68,  egl. 

t  itrame  signifies  any  kind  of  grass,  hay  or  straw  that  can 
serve  the  cattle  either  for  food  or  liller. 

\lii  seiiwitt  santu,  ct  seq. :  Uelli  remarks  that  Dante  calls 
the  koman  people  holy,  not  alone  because  thev  were  approved 
by  all  the  world  asi  the  most  worthy,  just  and  virtuous  race  that 
ever  existed,  as  thai  they  were  elected  by  God  in  His  new  law 
as  the  chosen  people  among  whom  Felcr  founded  his  Church, 
just  as  the  Jews  were  the  chosen  race  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion. Dante  shows  this  in  Conv.  iv,  5,  where  he  speaks  of  God 
having  preordained  that  people  and  that  city,  the  glorious 
Kome,  in  which  was  to  be  concentrated  the  Universal  Govern 
ment  of  the  Earth.  He  calls  the  Komans  divini  ciitadin'i 
(I.  \oi  and  1,  147)  and  ibid.  II.  176- 179  he  says:  "Per  che 
pill  chiedere  non  si  dec  a  vederi;,  che  spezial  naacimento  e 
spe^iial  proccsso  da  Dio  pensatu  e  ordinato  fosse  quello  dtlla 
santa  CitU.''  In  Dt  Mon.  ii,  5,  I.  37,  Dante  speaks  of  the 
Romans  as  "  populus  ille  sanctus,  plus  et  gloriosus." 
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there  still  may  revive  the  sacred  seed  of  Ihose 
Romans,  who  remained  there  (at  Florence),  when 
(at  its  foundation)  it  beCiiine  the  nest  of  so  much 
wickedness." 

This  speech  is  intricate,  and  will  require  minutj 
explanation,      Brunetto   tells    Dante  that  both  the* 
iVm    and   the   Bianchi  will    have   hunger   for   him,_ 
meaning  that  each  party  will  try  to  win  him  over  tfl 
their  side ;  but  they  will  hunger  in  vain.     It  will  n( 
more  be  given  to  either  to  boast  of  success,  than  tt 
the  goat  that  is  stretching  up  to  snatch  at  herbage^ 
beyond  its  reach.     In  speaking  of  the   licslic*  FU' 
solaiie.     Brunetto    is    alluding    to     the     Florentine 
families   of   Fiesolan   descent,  and    contemptuouslj 
remarks  that  they  are  welcome   ti>   make   litter  of 
themselves  {i.e.  to  trample  down  and  oppress  eacl; 
other),  but  he  warns  them  not  to  dare  to  injure  the 
parent  stem  (i.e.  the  old  families  of  genuine  Komar 
descent),  if  ought  is  still  left  of  it  in  such  a  dunghill 
of  corruption   as    Florence   has  become.      In  othet 
words  he  would  say  :  "  By  alt  means  let  the  base] 
citizens  of  l"lorence  that  are  of  Fiesolan  extraction! 
oppress,  trample,   devour  and  make  havoc  of  eachJ 
other,  but  let  ihem  not  lay  a  finger  on  any  of  the 
inheritors   of  the  pure   Roman  blood,   from  which,"" 
and  not  from  the  Fiesolans,  you,  Dante,  claim   ihat 
your  family  descends." 

Benvenuto  quotes  an  old  tradition  that  after  the 
[so-called]  overthrow  of  Florence  by  Attila,  some  of 

*htslia  is  commonlj'  used  in  Tuscany  to  denote  met 
slupiditv.  A  Tuscan  wishing  to  say  '  "Oh  how  stupid  < 
me!"  v/M  simp\y  say  "  Btilia  ! " 
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the  most  ancient  Florentine  nobility  sent  an  embassy 
to  CharlemaKne  at  Rome,  asking  for  his  protection 
while  they  were  rebuilding  their  city.  Among  the 
Roman  knights  who  came  was  one  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Frangipani.  From  him  descended  the 
Elisei.  and  from  them  the  Allighieri.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  says  Benvenuto,  that  Dante  could  prove 
his  noble  descent  from  the  most  ancient  Roman 
lineage. 

Division  III. — ^In  11.  58-60  Brunetto  had  assured 
Uante  that  had  he  himself  not  died  prematurely,  he 
would  gladly  have  given  him  continual  help  in  his 
work.  Dante  now  cunfides  to  Brunetto  how  often 
he  has  longed  for  it,  how  much  he  misses  the  en- 
couragement of  his  beloved  counsellor,  and  how  he 
wishes  he  were  yet  alive. 

— "  Sc  foase  lutlo  picno  il  mio  dimando," — 

KJaposi  lui, — *'  vol  non  sarestc  ancora  80 

DcU'  umana  natura  posto  in  bando  : 
Ch£  in  la  mentc  m'  e  litta.*  cd  or  mi  accora 
La  cara  e  buona  imagine  t  pnterna 
Di  vol,  quando  nel  monda  ad  ora  ad  ora 
M'  insegnavalc  come  I'  uom  a'  eterna  :  85 

E  quant'  to  V  abbia  t,  in  grado,  mentrc  io  vivo 
Convien  chc  nclla  mia  lingua  si  acerna. 


*  in  la  menu  m'  ifiHa,  et  acq. :  Compare  Virg.  ;£».  iv,  4  : — 

"...  haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus," 
t  imagine :    The    Graii     Ditiamiriu    under    g  13    says    of 
imagine:  "  Ricordanza  d'  affetio "  and    quotes    the    present 
paasagc. 

*  ahhia  in  gtaJo  .'  Sec  Gr,iH  Diiioiiario,  s.v.  grado,  ij  ij,  iivire 
in  gradii.  Of  the  present  passage  it  is  said  "  quant'  io  /'  ahhiii 
in  grado,  e  1'  insegnainento  c  V  imagine.  '.(■  e  1'  aino  e  son 
gralo,"  etc. 
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H   ytt    have    bentj 
\i^.  by  deatli) : 
goes  to  ny  vny' 
MBtcmnceof 
I  in  Ac  world  you 
i  V"ftf  eternal : 
I  dMsiah  ft  (i^.  Ac  nooUcction  of 
and  TOW  An),  as  long  as  I  live 
fbitb  ia  iBr  tBRgne  (i.#.  in  mj 
wntioes). 

Dante  neaBS  thai  it  goes  to  bis  heart  to  see  the 
features  of  his  belo\^  6i6  friend  scorched  and  dis- 
figured almost  be>'ond  power  of  recognition. 

Lana  interprets  the  last  tine  as  signifj'ing  that 
Dante  has  so  appreciated  the  influence  of  Brunetto's 
leaching  that  he  wrill  let  it  git-e  its  impress  to  his 
poetry-  so  that  his  tongue  may  not  appear  silent 
about  it. 

Dante  now  assures  Bninetto  that  he  will  carefully 
note  doivn  all  that  he  has  been  foretelling  him  about 
the  future  events  of  his  life,  but  that  he  shall  not 
attempt  any  elucidation,  until  he  reaches  the  pre- 
sence of  Beatrice,  either  of  his  words  or  of  "  another 
text,"  by  which  he  is  referring  to  the  predictions  of 
Ciacco  and  Farinata. 


Cio  chc  narrate  di  mio  corso  scrivo, 

E  scrbolo  a  chioaar  con  altro  (esto* 
A  donna  che  sapri,  sc  a  lei  arrivo. 


^ 


*  scrbolo  a  rhiosay  ton  alt"-  lisio  :  It  is  not  entirely  correct 
thai  Uante  was  to  have  these  predictions  explained  to  him  by 
Beatrice,  for  it  is  Cacciaffuida  who  does  bo  as  spokesman  for 
her  in  Par.  xvii,  in  which  Canto  there  is  so  close  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  allusions  in  the  present  one,  that  it  U 
difficult   to  assign    to   the   different   quotations   their    proper 
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That  which  you  tell  (me)  of  my  career  I  wrile 
dgwn,  and  together  with  another  text  1  resen'e  it 
to  be  interpreted  by  a  Lady  (Beatrice),  if  ever  I 
get  to  her,  who  will  know  (it  all), 

Lana  remarks  that  this  is  as  though  Dante  would 
say  T  "  I  well  understand  what  the  natural  sciences 
announce,  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  only  what 
the  Science  of  Theology  lays  down  about  the  matter." 
Gelli  thinks  con  allrn  tcsto  to  mean  that  Dante  will 
seek  an  explanation  of  the  obscure  events  of  his 
future  life  predicted  in  the  horoscope  diawn  by  Ser 
Brunetto  at  his  birth  "  con  altro  che  d'  astrologia, 
clot  con  le  sacre  scritture." 

Dante  in  conclusion  tells  Brunetto  that  whatever 


places  in  illustrating  many  wortts  and  allusions  in  this  paS' 

sage.  Dante  tells  Cacciaguida  of  Ihe  continual  hints  he  has 
received,  both  in  Hell  and  in  Purtjatory,  as  to  the  evil  days 
that  are  likely  to  befall  him,  and  though  he  feels  himselfsolid 
against  his  fate,  still  he  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  going  to 
be.     (See  11.  19-27):— 

"  Mentre  ch'  io  era  a  Virgilio  congiunto 
Su  per  io  monte  che  1'  anime  cura, 
B  discendendo  nel  mondo  defunto, 
Detle  mi  fur  di  mia  vita  futura 

Parole  gravi :  avvenga  ch'  io  mi  senta 
Ben  tetragono  ai  colpi  di  vcntura. 
Per  che  la  vo^lia  mia  saria  contenta 

D'  intender  qual  fortuna  mi  s'  appressa  : 
ChS  sactta  previsa  vien  pid  lenta." 
The  tiliro  leslo  would  more  especially  refer  to  the  words  that 
he  has  already  heard  from  Ciacco  (Inf.  vi)  and  from  Farinata 
(In/,  x),  and  it  was  on  the  latter  occasion  that  Virgil  informed 
him  that  he  would  learn  from  a  Lady  in  Heaven  about  the 
journey  of  his  life  {da  lei  naprai  di  tiia  vita  it  viaggio,  In/,  x. 
ija).  When  Cacciaguida  has  ended  his  predictions,  he  sums 
up  thuB  [Par.  xvii,  94-96): 

".  .  .   Piglio,  qucBte  son  le  chiose 

Di  quel  che  ti  lu  detto  ;  ccco  le  insidie 
Che  dietroapochi  giri  son  nascose," 
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be  the  adversity  in  slore  For  him,  he  is  prepared 
face  It  with  an  undaunted  hoart,  so  lonj;  as  he  caij 

feel  himself  pure  in  life  and  upright  in  deeds. 

Tanto  vogl'  io  che  vi  sia  manifesto. 

Pur  chc  mia  coaclen^a*  non  mi  gatTa,+ 
Che  alia  fortuna.  come  vuol,  non  prcslo.} 

Non  i  nuova  agli  nrecchi  mjei  tale  arra: 
Pert  giri  foriuna  la  sua  rota, 
Come  le  piace,  e  il  villan  la  sua  marra.''— 

I  only  desire  this  one  thing  to  be  manifest  lo  you, 
that  provided  my  conscience  upbraid  me  not,  I  am 
prepared  for  Fortune  as  she  list.  Such  earnest- 
money    {i.e.  anticipation)   is  not  new  lo  my  ears; 


* coaeienxa :  In  7n/.  xxviii,  115  117,  Dante  speaks  of  a  pur 

conscience  ;— 

"  Se  non  che  coscTenza  mi  assicura, 

La  buona  compagnia  chc  I'  uom  francheggia 
Sotto  r  osberK'*  del  sentirsi  pura." 

And  in  Conv.   iv,  ti,  II.  S^-Nj  :  ''diaae  Aristntilc  chc  'quarttc 

Siii  r  uoitio  soggiacc  all'  inlcllelto,  tanto  meno  sofigiacc  all" 
ortuna."  ■' 
Compare  also  Hor.  EpUt.  1,  i,  60,  6i  ;— 
"  Hie  murus  aenjus  esto, 
Nil  conscire  aibi,  nulla  pallcscere  culpa." 
Again,  Ovid,  Fast,  i,  485,  466:  — 

"  Conscia  mens  ut  cuique  sua  est,  ita  concipti  intra 
Pectora  pro  facto,  spemque  metumque  suo." 
i garra  ;  From  garrerc,  an  obsolete  form   of  garrirt,  to 
prove,  to  upbraid. 

Xalla  forlunu,  cume  vuol,  son  praio  :  Dr.  Moore  (.^fifi/iVi  iri 
DaiiU:  i,  p.  175)  remarks  that  there  are  many  interesting  points 
of  resemblance  belween  the  forelellxngs  of  Danle's  troubles  by 
Brunetto  Latini  in  In/,  xv,  and  by  Cacciaguida  in  Par.  xvii, 
with  the  similar  warnings  iinparted  In  jEneas  by  Ihe  Sybil  in 
/En.  vi,  and  in  each  case  the  encouraging  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate success.  Compare  with  the  present  passage  /En.  vi, 
103-105  :— 

"  Non  ulla  laborum, 
O  virgP,  nova  mi  facies  inopinave  surgit ; 
Omnia  praccepi,  atquc  animo  mecum  ante  peregi." 
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therefore  let  Fortune  turn  her  wheel  as  it  pleases  her, 
and  the  clown  his  mattock." 

The  reference  by  Dante  here  is  to  the  bcsiie  Fie- 
solattc.  Lana  thinks  that  by  the  clown  is  signified 
the  sensitive  appetite,  Boccaccio  explains  it  that 
Dante  alludes  to  the  Florentines  of  Fiesolan  extrac- 
tion, more  as  country  boors  than  as  citizens,  and 
means,  "  Let  them  do  their  wicked  will  against  me, 
just  as  the  clown  turns  the  earth  in  all  directions 
with  his  shovel." 

While  Dante  has  been  speaking  these  words,  the 
Poets  have  been  walking  along  the  raised  causeway, 
Virgil  in  front,  Dante  behind,  while  Brunetto  Latini 
is  keeping  pace  with  them  on  the  sand  below,  on 
Dante's  right. 

Lo  mio  Maestro  allora  in  suIla  gota 

DEstra  si  volsc  indietro,  e  riguardommi; 
Poi  diase : — '■  Bene  ascolla  *  chi  Ja  nota." — 

My  Master  thereupon  turned  backward  on  his  ri^jht 
side  {lit.  cheek),  and  looked  at  me;  then  he  said: 
"  He  listens  well  who  gives  heed  thereto." 

If  Virgil  had  turned  to  his  left  to  speak  to  Dante, 
he  would  have  turned  his  back  upon  Brunetto,  an  act 
of  discourtesy  quite  incompatible  with  the  usage  of 
so  well-bred  a  man  as  Virgil.  And  besides,  in  turn- 
ing by  the  right  he  is  in  the  more  proper  attitude  for 
expressing  approval  of  a  well-omened  speech.  He 
turns  therefore  to  his  right,  and  half  facing  Dante, 


*  Bern  ascolta  M  la  nata  :  By  this,  Virgil  means  to  tell  Dante, 

that  if  he  wished  to  profit  by  Brunclto's  words,  he  must  retain 
them  in  his  memory ;  for  they  bear  a  far  more  serious  import 
upon  his  future  life  than  Dante  seems  to  realise. 

NN 
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looks  fixedly  at  him  to  attract  his  attention,  and  then 
repeats  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  proverb,  the  same 
idea  he  had  expressed  when  they  had  just  quitt^ 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  {!»/.  x,  127).  ^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Virgil 
must  have  made  this  remark,  while  still  walking 
on,  to  Dante  walking  behind  him.  As  Brunetto  had 
perforce  to  keep  in  ceaselesft  movement,  the  t^fl 
Poets  must  have  been  going  fast,  and  the  expressim 
"  turned  himself  backward  {lit.)  on  his  right  cheek 
(in  sulla  destra  goto) "  exactly  describes  the  action 
that  would  take  place  if  a  man  walking  fast  turns  his 
head  to  speak  to  another  walking  fast  behind  him. 

Division  IV. — Dante  now  changes  the  converaP 
tion  from  his  own  affairs,  and  questions  Brunetto 
about  his  companions  in  suffering.  ^| 

Ni  per  tanto  di  men  parlando  vommi  too 

Con  ser  Brunetto,  e  domando  chi  sono 
Li  suoi  compagni  piil  noti  e  piit  sommi.  ^M 

Yet  not  the  less  for  this  (interposition  of  Virgil)  do 
I  walk  on  conversing  with  Ser  Drunetto,  and  I  ask 
who  are  his  companions  the  most  noteworthy  and 

illustrious.  ^ 

Most  Commentators  give  the  above  interpretatifll 
to  the  words  plU  noti  e  piu  sommi,  but  Benvenuto 
takes  them  in  a  bad  sense,  as  signifying  those  who 
were  the  most  notorious  and  depraved. 

Brunetto  answers  Dante  very  much  as  Farii 
had  done,  by  naming  some  of  the  most  distinguish^ 
and   passing  over  the  rest  in  silence,  only  that 
explains  away  this  reticence   with  the  remark  tl; 
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there  is  no  time  to  mention  so  many.     He  also  tells 
Dante  of  what  professions  they  were. 

Ed  egli  a  me : — "  Sapcr  d'  akuno  £  buono ; 
Degli  altri  lia  laudabile  tacerci,* 
CM  il  tempo  saria  corto  a  lanto  suono.  105 

In  somma  sappi,  che  tutti  fur  cherci, 
E  Ictterati  grandi,  +  e  di  gran  fama, 
U'  un  peccato  medeamo  al  mondo  lerci. 

*tac(rci;  Compare  Canto  x,  116-120,  where  Parinata  degli 
Uberti  makes  a  siroilar  reply  to  Dante's  question: — 
"  Perch'  io  pregal  lo  spirto  pju  avaccio 
Che  mi  dicesse  chi  con  lui  si  slava. 
Dissemi :  '  Qui  con  piii  di  mille  giaccio ; 
Qua  dentro  i  )o  secondo  Federico 
E  il  Cardinale.  e  degli  altri  mi  taccio." " 
t  leiUrati  grandi :    Dante  seems  to  have  fell  much  compunc- 
tion and  some  fear  in  bringing  so  many  distinguished  names 
into  disrepute,  and  we  find  that  in  Par.  xvii  he  confides  his 
scruples  to  his  ancestor  Cacciaguida  (II.  112-117)  :— 
''GiCi  per  lo  mondo  senza  line  amaro, 

E  per  lo  monte,  del  cui  bel  cacume 
Gli  occhi  della  mia  Donna  mi  levaro 
E  poscia  per  lo  ciel  di  lume  in  lume, 
Ho  io  appreso  quel  che,  3'  io  ridico, 
A  moiti  lia  sapor  di  forte  agrume." 
[will  bt  to  many  a  savour  of  much  disrelish.] 
Cacciaguida  replies  that  they  alone  who  have  guilty  consciences 
will  feel  any  inconvenience  from  his  plain  speaking,  and  he  adds 
(II.  127-135):- 

"Ma  nondimen,  rimossa  ogni  menzogna, 
Tutta  tua  vision  fa  manifesta, 
E  lascia  pur  grattar  dov'  i  la  rogna ; 


Questo  tuo  grido  farii  come  vento, 
Che  le  piii  alte  cime  piu  percote  ; 
E  cib  non  fa  d'  onor  poco  argomento." 
And  that  is  why,  both  in   Paradise,  in  Purgatory,  and  in  Hell 
he  has  only  been  shown  (II.  ijS-Ha) : — 

"  Pur  r  anime  che  son  di  fama  note  ; 
Che  r  animo  di  quel  ch'  ode  non  posa, 
Ni  ferma  fede  per  esempio  eh'  haia 
I'A  sua  radice  incognita  e  nascosa, 
■■Uro  argomento  che  non  paia." 
NN  2 
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And  he  to  mc:  "  It  is  good  (for  ihee)  to  know  of 
some ;  of  the  others  it  will  be  praiseworthy  for 
us  to  be  silent,  for  the  time  would  be  short  for  so 
much  speech  {i.e.  to  name  so  many).  Know  in  brief, 
that  all  were  clerics,  and  great  men  of  letters  and  of 
great  renown,  on  earth  polluted  b}'  the  one  same 
crime. 


4 

^ 


Brunetto  only  mentions  to  Dante  those  shades  wnl 
are  in  his  own  band,  who  in  life  were  clerics  and  men 
of  letters.    We  shall  read  in  the  followint;  Canto  \\ 


I 


All  the  shades  alluded  to  in  these  two  Canlns  are  persona, 
of  the  most  exalted  rank  and  position. 

Benvenuto  speaks  wiih  disgust  and  horror  of  the  enormity 
of  the  offence  of  these  wretehed  beings.  He  says  ;  '  Ah  quam 
metius  erat  istis  habuissc  uxorem,  imo  secundum  legem  Mach- 
ometti  plurcs  uxores  ct  concubinas  1  "  Further  on,  Benvenuto 
speaks  of  the  very  difficult  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
while  giving  these  lectures  in  the  University  at  Bologna,  when 
he  perceived  that  this  crime  was  so  very  prevalent  that  he 
had  either  to  he  a  tacit  witness  or  expose  it ;  the  latter  course, 
which  he  adopted,  placing  his  life  in  the  greatest  danger.  1 
give  his  own  words  in  the  original:  "  Et  hie  nota,  lector,  quod 
vidi  aliquando  viros  sapientes  magnx  literaturz  conquerentes, 
et  dicentes,  quod  pro  certo  Dantes  nimis  male  locutus  est  nom- 
inando  tales  viros.  Et  certe  ego  quandn  primo  vidi  literam 
islam,  satis  indignatus  lui ;  se<i  postea  experientia  teste  didlci, 
quod  hie  sapicnlissimus  poeta  optime  fecit.  Nam  in  mccclxxv, 
dutn  essem  Bononije,  et  Icgerem  librum  istum,  reperi  aliquns 
vermes  natos  de  cincribus  sodomorum,  inficientes  totum  illud 
Btudium  :  nee  valcns  diulius  ferre  ftetorem  lantum  cujus  fumus 
jam  fuscabat  astra,  non  sine  gravi  periculo  meo  rem  patefcci 
Petro  cardinali  Biluricensi,  tunc  legato  BononliC  ;  qui  vir 
magnac  virtutis  el  seienliie  deleslans  tam  abominabile  scelus, 
maodavil  inquiri  contra  principales,  quorum  aliqui  eapti  sunt, 
et  multi  territi  diffugerunt.  Et  nisi  quidam  aacerdos  prodilor, 
cui  erat  commissum  negotium,  obviasset,  quia  laborabat  pan 
morbo  eum  illis,  mulli  fuisKcnt  traditi  flammis  ignis;  quas  si 
vivi  effugerunt,  morlui  non  cvadenl  hie,  nisi  forte  bona  pieni- 
tudo  extinxerit  aqua  lacrymnrum  el  compunctionis.  Ex  hoc 
autem  incurri  capitale  odium  ct  inimicitiam  multorum  l  sed 
divinajustitia  me  contra  istos  hostes  natune  hue  usque  benignc 
protexit." 
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the  next  band  were  of  other  professions.  They  seem 
to  have  been  divided  into  classes,  the  shades  in  the 
one  class  being  strictly  forbidden  to  mix  with  those 
of  another. 

Brunetto  now  picks  out  a  few  names  that  he  thinks 
worthy  of  Dante's  notice. 

Priscian*  sen  va  con  quella  turba  grama, 

E  Francesco  t  d'  .Accorsn  ;  anco  vedervi,  no 

S'  avessi  avuto  di  tal  tigna  brama, 

*Prhcian:  Priscianus  Cxsariensis  was  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian born  in  Cappadocia  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Benvenuto  and  Bargigi,  not  probably  very  correctly,  de- 
scribe him  as  an  apostate  monk>  The  old  Commentators,  and 
notably  Boccaccio  and  the  Anonimo FiOTentino,\iCi.\\iit  much  as 
to  any  evidence  of  his  being  guilty  of  the  odious  crime  punished 
here,  but  think  he  is  placed  here  to  represent  a  class,  as  the 
teachers  of  the  young  in  those  days  seem  to  have  had  a  detest- 
able reputation.  In  later  times  Ariosto  wrote  in  a  similar  strain 
in  his  Satire  addressed  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  imploring  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  securing  a  high  tone  of  morality  in  the 
teachers  of  the  young,  and  not  to  select  them  merely  for  their 
learning.  He  then  apostrophises  the  crimes  of  the  existing 
leachers:-- 

"O  nostra  male  avventurosa  etade! 

Che  le  virtuli  che  non  abbian  misti 
Vizi  nefandi  si  ritrovin  rade, 
Pochi  ci  son  grammatici  e  umanisti 
Senza  11  vlzio  per  cui  Dio  Sabaot 
Fece  Gomorra  e  i  suoi  vicini  triati, 
Che  mand&  il  foco  giCi  dal  Cielo  et  quot 
Eran  tutti  consunse,  aicchi  a  pcna 
Campd  fuggcndo  un  innncente  Lot." 
t  FraiKcscod'  Accurso  was  a  Florentine,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Accorso  da   Bagnolo  (Accursius),  a  jurist  of  great  reputation, 
author  of  the  Gloisa  or  Commentary  of  the  Code  of  Justinian. 
He   was  H   Frolc-sor  al    Bologna,  and   is   said   to  have   been 
induced  by  Edward  1.,  who  was  passing  through  that  city  on 
his  return  from  the  Crusades  in   1273,  to  accompany  him  to 
England,  which  Francesco  did.      Dr.   Paget  Toynbee  iDiinlt 
Dictionary,  s.v.  ^fciii-jii)  says  that  he  lectured  some  time  at 
Onford,  being   provided  with   free  quarters  in   the  "  King's 
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Colui  •  poiei  che  dal  servo  de'  servi 

Fu  trasmutato  d'  Arno  in  Bacchiglione, 

Dove  lascife  li  ma!  prolusi  neri'i. 


I 


Manor,"  i.e.  Beaumont  Palace,  the  Iradilional  birthplace  of 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  the  memon' of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  present   Beaumont  Street.     He   returned  to 


Bologne  in   1181,  etiiiched  by  the  munificence  of  the  King 
England,  and  died  there  in  1293. 


ng4L 


•Cu/ni  .  .  .  rhf  .  .  .  fu  trasmulato  cT  Arno  in  Bacchiglio 
The  personage  here  alluded  to  is  Andrea  de'  Mozzi,  who  from 
the  deplorable  reputation  he  had  earned  as  Bishop  of  Florence, 
on  account  nf  his  addiction  to  the  crimes  punished  in  this  Circle, 
was  translated  to  Vicenza,  near  which  flows  the  Bacchiglione. 
and  there  he  died  in  February,  1396,  during  the  papacy  nf 
Boniface  VII [.  The  Anonimo  hiorentino  says  that  he  rendered 
himself  utterly  unlit  to  be  a  bishop,  owing  to  his  abominable 
crimes,  as  well  as  for  his  gross  stupidity,  Benvenuto  is  unable 
to  conceal  his  utter  contempt  for  him,  and  begins  by  telling  his 
reader  that  he  wishes  him  to  know  with  much  laughter  (volo  tt 
iciri  cum  no'i  moduo  tUu]  who  this  wretched  creature  is.  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  ridicule  into  which  his  sacred  office  was 
brought  by  the  absurdity  of  his  utterances  and  gestures  in  the 
pulpit,  by  which  circumstance  he  made  himself  the  laughing- 
stock »f  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  He  speaks  of  him  thus  : 
IsU  crgu  miigiiiis  htsluinus  n  natura,  laburabal  ii/o  vilio  bestialilalh 
rontra  miluram,  Benvenuto  feels  certain  that  Dante  alludes  to 
his  translation  to  Vicenza  in  order  to  expose  a  further  indignity 
done  by  him.  He  relates  that  on  one  occasion  Bishop  Andrea 
was  preaching,  and  in  the  peroration  to  his  sermon  he  spoke  aa 
follows:  "0  Lords  and  Ladies,  I  wish  to  recommend  to  you 
my  sister-in-law,  Monna  Tessa,  who  is  going  to  Rome  ;  for  in 
truth,  if  for  a  short  time  she  was  unsteady  and  facile,  she  has 
now  turned  over  a  new  leaf;  and  therefore  ahc  is  going  to 
Rome  to  obtain  Indulgence,"  The  Bishop's  brother,  Tommaao 
de'  Mozzi,  a  great  jurist,  unable  any  longer  to  tolerate  such 
follies  and  the  increasing  notoriety  of  his  brother's  vices,  with 
much  prudence  brought  about  his  translation  to  the  see  of 
Vicenza  by  Pope  Nicholas  III,  of  the  Orsini  family.  The  words 
servo  i1^  icTvi  refer  to  the  expression  in  the  Papal  Bulls,  whic 
styles  him  scri'iis  serfonim  Dii, 

Compare  the   Third   Salirt   of  Ariosto  in  reference  .to 
promises  made  by  Pope  Leo  X,  1.  20z  : — 
"  Ma  quando  cardinale  o  de  li  seni 

io  sia  il  gran  servo,  e  non  ntrovo  anco 
Termine  i  desiderj  miei  protcrvi.''  etc 
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Priscian  goes  along  with  that  wretched  crowd,  and 
Francesco  d'  Accorso  ;  and  besides,  hadst  thou  had 
any  hankering  after  such  scum,  thou  mightst  have 
seen  among  them  him  (Bishop  Andrea  dc'  Mozzi) 
who  by  the  Servant  of  Servants  (i.e.  the  Pope)  was 
translated  from  Arno  to  Bacchiglione,  where  (at  hia 
death)  he  left  his  sin-strained  sinews. 

These  last  unpleasing  words  probably  mean  one  to 
infer  that  he  persisted  in  his  abominable  crime  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  Benvenuto  is  very  positive 
that  the  passage  must  be  taken  in  that  sense. 

Vicenza,  of  which  Andrea  de'  Mozzi  was  Bishop, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Bacchiglione,  as  is  Florence 
upon  the  Arno. 

Brunette  now  excuses  himself  from  speaking  of 
others,  by  the  necessity  for  his  immediate  departure 
from  Dante's  side  in  order  to  avoid  another  group  of 
sinners  who  are  approaching ;  and  after  commending 
his  Tesoro,  his  principal  work,  to  Dante's  charge,  he 
rushes  off  to  overtake  his  own  troop. 

Di  piil  dirci  :  ma  il  vcnir  e  il  sermone  115 

Pii  lungo  esser  non  puo,  pcr6  ch'  io  veggio 
Lk  surger  niiovo  fummo  del  aabbionc. 
Genie  vien  con  la  quale  esscr  non  deggio  ; 
Siati  raccomandalo  il  mlo  Tesoro* 
Nel  quale  io  vivo  ancora  ;  c  piu  noncheggio." — no 

Il  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Gelli,  who  wrote  his  lecture  on 
this  Canto  in  1560.  when  the  Inquisition  was  in  full  force  in 
Italy,  not  only  omits  all  mention  of  this  peccant  bishop  in  the 
lecture,  but  even  nmltR  the  lines  of  the  Canto  in  which  allusion 
is  made  to  him  :  cither  from  fear  of  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, or  from  that  of  incurring  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful 
I'lorentine  family.  An  account  of  the  stale  of  morality  exist- 
ing amung  the  clergy  in  Gelli's  time  may  be  read  in  J.  A. 
Symonii's  Rtnuiaatu-c  in  Italy ,  Age  0/  Ihi  Despots,  London,  1880. 
Chapter  nn  -'The  Church  and  Morality." 
*  Ttir-  'caccio  thinks  Brunetlo  was  anxious  that  Dante 
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Of  more  would  I  tell ;  but  my  coming  on  and  oar 
convcrtation  cannot  be  prolonged,  for  I  sec  j-ondcr  a 
new  smoke  rising  from  the  sand-waste.  A  cempany 
is  coming  with  whom  I  may  not  be  ;  let  my  Tresor, 
in  which  I  am  still  living,  be  commended  to  thee; 
and  more  I  ask  not." 


■hould  make  hi*  principal  work  known  in  the  world,  and  so  con- 
tribute to  hii  literary  reputation.  I  fnllnw  Longfellow,  who, 
after  speaking  of  some  other  works  of  Brunetto's,  says;  ■'TTie 
Tiitiro,  which  is  written  in  French,  is  a  much  more  ponderous 
and  pretentious  volume.  Hitherto  it  has  been  known  only  in 
manuscript,  or  in  the  Italian  tranElalion  of  Bono  Giamboni.  but 
at  length  appears  as  one  o(  the  volumes  of  the  Documtitts  Iniditt 
sur  r  Hiitoirt  lU  Friince,  under  the  title  of  Li  Livrn  dou  Tmor 
...  a  stalely  quarto  of  i>ome  seven  hundred  pages  which  it 
would  assuage  the  hcry  torment  of  Ser  llrunctto  to  look  upon. 
The  work  is  quaint  and  curious,  but  mainly  interesting  as  being 
written  by  Danle's  schnolmaster  fiirj,  and  showing  what  he 
knew  and  what  he  taught  his  pupil.  I  cannot  belter  describe 
il  than  m  the  author's  own  words,  Book  I,  ch.  I  :  '  The  smallest 
pari  (if  this  Treaiurc  is  tike  unto  ready  money,  to  be  expended 
daily  in  things  needful :  that  is,  it  treats  of  the  beginning  of 
time,  of  the  antiquity  of  old  histories,  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  in  lint  ufthe  nature  ri(  all  things.  .  .  .  The  second 
part,  which  treats  of  vices  and  virtues,  is  iif  precious  stones, 
which  give  unto  man  delight  and  virtue  ;  thai  is  to  say,  what 
things  a  man  should  do,  and  what  he  shouhl  not,  and  shows 
the  reason  why.  .  ,  ,  The  third  part  of  the  Treasure  is  of  fine 
gold  ;  that  is  to  say,  il  leBchew  a  man  to  apeak  according  to 
the  rules  ol  rhetoric,  and  how  a  ruler  ought  to  guide  those 
beneath  him.  .  .  .  And  I  say  not  that  this  book  is  extracted 
from  my  own  poor  sense,  and  my  oivn  naked  knowledge,  but 
on  ihc  contrary,  it  is  like  a  honeycomb  gathered  from  diverse 
flowers  i  for  this  book  is  wholly  compiled  Ircim  the  wonderful 
sayings  of  the  authors  who  before  our  time  have  treated  of 
philosophy,  each  one  according  to  his  knowledge,  .  .  .  And  if 
any  one  simll  ask  why  this  book  is  written  in  Romance,  ac- 
cording 1(1  the  language  of  the  French,  since  we  arc  Italian,  I 
should  Biiy  It  is  for  two  reasons  ;  one,  because  we  are  in 
Prance  [Hrunctti>  I.atini  wrote  his  Traor  at  Paris],  and  the 
other  because  this  speech  is  more  delectable  and  more  common 
to  all  pQopU  (fiorce  ^ue  la piirUurt  nl  Mm  itrliliiMc et  plus  commutie 
i  timUi  gtui  tt  court  parmi  U  iiiomle).  " 
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The  smoke  is  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  feet  • 
of  the  approaching  band.  Lana  thinks  that  by  the 
dust  they  caused,  this  band  must  be  running  more 
swiftly,  and  may  consequently  be  presumed  to  be  more 
guilty  than  Brunetto  and  his  companions.  Bninetto 
does  not  say  who  the  new  comers  are,  but  they  would 
hardly  be  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  next 
Canto  as  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  prowess  with 
the  sword  {Canto  xvi,  39),  for  before  Dante  had  en- 
countered these  last,  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  as 
had  sufficed  to  take  him  a  considerable  distance  on- 
ward, and  he  had  then  reached  a  point  from  which 
he  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  Phlegethon  thundering 
down  the  tremendous  abyss  into  Xfalcholge. 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  the  comparison  with  which 
Dante  now  closes  the  Canto  in  describing  the  rapidity 
of  Brunette's  hurried  departure,  is  both  lucid  and 
very  amusing.  During  his  sojourn  at  Verona  Dante 
must  often  have  witnessed  the  foot-race  that  took 
place  annually  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  for  the 
Pailio  or  green  mantle,  in  which  race,  according  to 
Boccaccio,  the  competitors  ran  naked. 

Dante  compares  Brunetto  as  he  speeds  away  to 
the  fleetest  of  these  runners, 

Poi  si  rivolse,  e  parvc  di  coloro 

Che  tnrronn  a  Verona  il  drappo  verdc 
Per  la  Lampagna;  c  parve  di  cosloro 

Quegli  che  vince  e  non  cotui  che  perde. 

•The  Centaurs  in  Canto  xii  delected  Danlc  as  a  mi>rtHl  man 
by  the  unusual  spectacle,  to  them,  of  seeing  his  feet  move  the 
stones  us  he  walked.  Here  we  have  the  shades  of  the  dead 
kicking  up  Ihe  di^si. 
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Then  he  turned  back,  and  seemed  as  one  of  those 
who  at  Verona  race  over  the  open  plain  for  the 
green  cloth ;  and  of  these  he  seemed  the  one  that 
wins,  and  not  he  that  loses. 

This  popular  spectacle  was  instituted  to  celebrate 
the  victory  that  was  won  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1207,  by  Azzo  d'Este  Podestd  of  Verona,  over  the 
adherents  of  the  Conte  di  San  Bonifazio  and  the 
Conte  di  Montecchi.  The  Statutes  of  Verona  state 
that  four  prizes  were  to  be  exhibited  for  competition, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  be  run  for  by  virtuous 
women,  even  if  only  one  could  be  found  (Exponi 
debent  quatuor  bravia,  quorum  pnmum  sit  VI  brackiorum 
panni  viridis  sambugati  ct  fini ;  ad  quod  currelur  per 
mulieres  konestas,  ettatn  si  esset  una). 


END  OF  CANTO  XV. 
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CANTO  XVI. 

THE  THIRD  ROUND  OK  THE  SEVENTH  CIRCLE-THE 
BURNING  SAND  |l-ontinued)-THE  VIOLENT  AGAINST 
NATURE  (CONTINUKD)  —  GUIDO  GUEBRA  —  TEGUHtAlO 
ALDOBRANDI-JACOPO  RUSTICUCCI-GUGLIELMO  BOR- 
SIERE-GERYON, 


Many  Commentators  have  contended  that  the  sinners 
whom  Dante  encountera  in  the  present  Canto  were 
stained  with  an  even  deeper  dye  of  guilt  than  those 
described  in  the  last  Canto  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  mentioned  as  having  been  men  in 
authority  and  position  in  public  life,  in  contrast  to 
the  clerics  and  teachers  spoken  of  in  the  last  Canto; 
the  distinction  being,  not  the  gravity  of  the  offences, 
but  the  position  in  life  of  the  offenders. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I.  from  ver,  i  to  ver.  27,  Dante  relates 
how  he  was  accosted  by  the  shades  of  three  noble 
Florentines,  and  the  singular  method  adopted  by 
them  to  enable  themselves  to  enjoy  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  him.  without  pausing  in  the  cease- 
less movement  to  which  they  were  condemned. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  28  to  ver.  ^5,  Jacopo 
Rusticucci,  one  of  the  three,  names  both  himself  and 
his  companions  lo  Dante,  after  asking  him  who  he  is. 


Itniulinf;^  im  the  In/erno. 


In  Division  III,  from  ver.  46  to  ver.  90,  Dante. 
replying  to  the  questions  addressed  to  him  by  the 
three  shades,  describes  to  them  the  decadence  of 
Florence,  which  he  attributes  to  the  pride  and  arro- 
gance introduced  into  the  City  by  the  new  upstai^ 
plutocracy. 

In  Division  IV,  ver.  91  to  ver.   ij6  Dante  relates 
how  he  was  conducted  by  Virgil  to  the  brink  of  th^fl 
Great   Abyss   that   overhangs    'Sfahbol^i   down   into^ 
which   the   Phlegethon   falls,   and  he  describes    the 
monster  called  up  by  Virgil  to  carry  them  into  th^ 
Eighth  Circle. 


Division  I. — At  the  end  of  the  last  Canto  the  Poets 
had  just  parted  from  the  shade  of  Drunetto  Latii 

who  had  sped  away  in  pursuit  of  his  own  company,' 
as  well  as  to  avoid  contact  with  another  troop  that 
were  approaching,  and  with  whom  he  told  Dante 
he  was  net  at  liberty  to  consort.  We  now  find  that 
the  Foets,  who  are  continuing  to  traverse  the  Burning 
Sand  by  walking  on  the  petrified  and  protecte^| 
margin  of  the  Phlegethon,  are  addressed  by  three 
shades  belonging  to  another  band  which  they  en-j 
counter,  but  not  that  band  which  Ser  Brunetto  sal 
he  must  avoid,  for,  since  their  parting  with  him,  th 
Poets  have  got  over  so  much  ground  that  they  ai 
drawing  near  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  Third  Roun 
which,  we  must  not  forget,  is  the  innermost  of  th 
three  Rounds  of  the  Seventh  Circle,  and  they  ca 
now  hear  ihe  sound  of  the  Piilegethon  falling  down 
into  the  Eighth  Circle. 
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Gi&  era  in  loco  ove  s'  udia  il  rimbombo* 
Dell'  acqua  chc  cadea  nell'  alcro  giro. 
Simile  a  quel  che  ]'  Rrnie  f  fanno  rombo  ; 
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* rinihiiinho:  Gelli  says  that  the  proper  meaning  cif  this  word 
is  that  reverberation  which  remains  after  some  sound  or  noise, 
more  especially  in  hollow  or  confined  places,,  and  lasts  until 
the  air,  that  has  been  violently  disturbed  by  the  noise,  returns 
into  its  former  condition.  And  hence  the  word  is  also  used 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote  some  voice  or  memory 
which  is  left  behind  by  some  well-known  thing.  Petrarch 
uses  it  in  both  senses.  In  the  metaphorical  sense,  in  Part  i, 
Sonne!  cxxxv  (in  some  editions  154) : — 

"  Ma  questa  pura  e  Candida  colomba, 

A  cui  non  so  s'  al  mondo  mai  par  vissc, 
Nel  mio  stil  frale  sssai  poeo  rimbomba," 
And   in   the   ordinary   sense,   in    Part   i.   Sonnet   lii   (in   some 
editions  60); — 

"  Ma  la  sua  voce  ancor  quaggiCl  rimbomba  : — 
O  vol  che  Iravagliate,  ecco  it  cammino; 
Venitc  a  me,  se  '1  passo  altri  non  serra." 
See  the  word  boinba  in  Donkin's  Etymological  Dictionary,  where 
it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  bombus,  buzzing,  bustle,  bumbicus, 
noisy,  whence  also  homba  bombiirda,  a  nois.y  missile,  bombardare, 
to   bombard;    and    Italian   rimbumbatt,    to    re-echo.       1   have 
translated  1/  rimbomho  "the  resound,"  which  noun  substantive 
occurs  in  DeaumonI  and  Fletcher. 

\  arnie  :  In  Text.  Crit.  pp,  jii,  313,  Dr.  Moore  remarks  that 
he  has  no  doubt  whatever  thai  an\\e  is  the  true  and  genuine 
reading,  but  that  unfortunately  for  critical  purposes  il  is  in 
many  MSS.  quite  indistinguishable  from  the  spurious  and 
conjectural  readin);  urmc.  Boccaccio  gives  his  authority  to 
the  correct  reading  :  '■  cvii  era  simile  a  quel  rombo  che  1'  arnie 
fanno,  cioe  gli  alvci  o  i  vasi  ne'  quali  le  pecchie  \beei\  fanno 
li  loro  fiari  \}ioneycombi\  il  quale  i  un  suon  confuso,  che  simi- 
gliare  non  si  pub  ad  alcun  altro  suono."  Donkin  {ibid.)  says 
we  find  arna  in  Spanish,  Catalonian;  from  Gaelic  arcan,  cork  ; 
and  r/.  Sp.  corcha,  Ptg.  corticu,  (1)  cork,  (2)  bee-hive.  Virgil 
{Georg.  iv,  z6o-z6j)  compares  the  hum  ol  the  bees  lo  the 
moaning  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  of  the  wind  among  trees, 
and  of  fire  in  the  furnace  :— 

"  Turn  sonus  auditor  gravior  tractimque  susurrant ; 
Frigidus  ul  quondam  silvis  tmmurmurat  Auster; 
Ut  mare  sollicitum  stridit  refluentibus  undis; 
iKstuut  ut  cisusis  rapidus  fomacibus  ignis." 
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Quando  tre  ombre  *  Insieme  si  parliro 
Correndo  d'  una  torma  che  passava 
Sotio  la  pioggia  dell'  aspro  martiro. 

Venian  v£r  noi,  e  ciascuna  gridava  : 
— "  SoMati  tu,  che  all'  abilot  nc  sembri 
BsBcre  alcun  di  noatra  terra  prava." — 


I  was  now  in  a  place  where  was  heard  the  resound 
of  the  water  that  was  falling  into  the  other  Circle, 
like  to  that  humming  which  beehives  make  ;  when 
three  shades  together  separated  themselves,  as  they 
ran,  from  a  band  that  was  passing  beneath  the 
downpour  of  the  grievous  torment.  They  came 
towards  us,  and  each  of  them  cried  :  "  Stop  thou, 
who  by  thy  garb  scemest  to  us  to  be  one  from  our 
wicked  city." 


Villani  (xii,  cap.  4)  relates  that  in  olden  tim< 
before  the  coming  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  (Walter  de 
Brienne),  the  dress  of  the  Florentines  was  the  fairest, 
the  noblest  and  the  most  dignified  of  all  national 
costumes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  Toga. 
Brunone  Bianchi  describes  the  Florentine  habit  as 


c  woraW 


•  Quando  tre  ombre,  et  seq. :  Compare  Purg.  v,  38-30 : — 
"  E  due  di  loro  in  forma  di  messaggi 

Corsero  incontro  a  noi,  e  domandarnc: 
'  Di  voslra  condiiion  falene  saggi.'" 

iaW  abito  tu  umbri :  Boccaccio  notices  Ihat  by  these 
one  may  understand  that  nearly  everj-  city  or  stale  in  Italy 
had  its  own  distinctive  dress :  "  che  quasi  ciascuna  titli  aveva 
un  auo  singolar  modo  di  vestire  distinto  e  varialo  da  quello 
dellc  circumvicine  ;  percjocche  ancora  non  eravamo  divenuli 
iiighilesi  nc'  tfdtichi,  come  ciggi  agli  abiti  siamo."  Benvenuto 
confirms  this,  but  adds :  "  At  the  present  day  there  are  as  many 
Florentine  costumes  as  Florentine  faces,  because  they  bring 
them  back  from  the  different  parts  of  the  world  through  which 
they  are  always  rushing  about  quicker  than  these  spirits 
the  sand." 
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being  especially  distinguished  by  the  lucco  *  and  the        ^^^ 
cappucio.     The  lucco  was  a   robe  without  any  folds,        ^^B 
that  was  gathered  in  at  the  waist.     Dante  was  accus-        ^^^ 
tomed  to  wear  a  cap  on  his  head  from  which  descended        ^^H 
two  bands,  and  this  cap  went  by  the  name  of  il  foe  ale.        ^^H 
It  would  seem  that  in  his  meeting  with  Brunetto        ^^H 
Latini,  Dante  was  more  taken  up  with  the  recognition        ^^H 
of  his  old  friend  than  with  the  details  of  his  sufferings.        ^^H 
Here,  however,  as  he  is  quite  unacquainted  with  the        ^^^ 
faces  of  the  shades  that  he  encounters  (though,  when        ^^^ 
he  hears  their  names  he  knows  them  by  reputation),        ^^H 
he  dwells  more  upon  the  effects  he  sees  upon  their        ^^H 
persons  of  the  terrible  torments  they  are  undergoing.        ^^^ 

Aimi,  che  piaghe  vidi  nc'  lor  mcmbri                            10          ^^H 
Recenii  e  vecchie  daltc  tiamme  inccsc  1                             ^^^| 
Ancor  men  duol,  pur  ch'  io  me  ne  rimembri.t                  ^^H 

Ah  me  1  what  Bores,  recent  and  old,  did  I  see  upon                ^^H 
their  limbs,  burnt  in  by  the  flames  !     It  grieves  me                ^^^ 
still  for  them  merely  when  1  remember  it.                               ^^H 

*  lueco :  Those   who  were   present  at  the  festivities  that         ^^^| 

rnllowcd  the  unveiling  of  the  Facciala  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence           ^^^H 

by  King  Humbert  and  Queen  Marghcrita  of  Italy  on  the  t2th           ^^^H 

May,  188S,  might  have  seen  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  his-           ^^^| 

torical  procession  through  the  streets  o{  Florence,  numbers  of          ^^H 

modern  Florentines  arrayed  in  the  mcdiaival  lucco.     The  same           ^^H 

costume  was  also  much  used  ut  the  historic  ball  on  the  following           ^^^| 

day  in  the  great  Municipal  Hall  of  the  Cini/uc  Ctnio,  where  their           ^^H 

Majesties  were  also  present.                                                                           ^^H 

fpiir  eh'  io  me  ne  rimembri :  Compare  Ptirg.  xxvii,  16-18,  where           ^^H 

Dante  casts  himself  down  in  an  agony  of  fear  at  the  prospect           ^^^H 

of  entering   into  the   flames,   recollecting   with    horror   some           ^^^H 

terrible  scenes  that  he  had  witnessed  of  human  beings  being           ^^H 

1         burnt  to  death : —                                                                                   ^^H 

^H              "  In  sulk  man  cornmesse  mi  protesi,                                                 ^^H 

^^^^^                 Guardando  il  foco,  e  immaginando  forte                               ^^H 

^^^^L            Umani  corpi  gii  vcduti                                                  ^^H 
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Boccaccio  thinks  their  wounds  must  have  resembled 
those  made  by  red-hot  pincers,  a  not  unusual  mode 
of  cruel  punishment  in  the  13th  century,  and  one 
which  Dante  himself  may  have  witnessed.  The  old 
wounds  of  these  shades  never  healed  up.  and  the 
ever  falling  Hakes  of  lire  wert  continually  creati 
new  sores. 

In  all  the  Divina  Canimcdia  there  is  perhaps  no  e 
sode  more  remarkable  than  that  which  now  occu 
wherein  Danle  describes  Virgil,  one  of  the  purest  of 
the  ancient  Poets,  impressing  on  him  the  great 
respect  he  is  to  pay  to  the  three  personages  with 
whom  he  is  now  about  to  converse.  Bartoli  {Storia 
delta  Lftieratura  Ilaliana,  Vol.  vi,  Part  ii,  pp.  61-70) 
expresses  his  extreme  disgust,  and,  quoting  the  differ- 
ent observations  that  are  made  about  them,  denoting 
reverence  and  admiration,  in  11.  15,  39,  41,  42.  50,  51, 
down  to  the  crowning  marvel  of  all.  where  in  11,  58- 
60,  Danle  speaks  of  their  "  honoured  names,"  he 
(Bartoli)  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  referred  to 
in  the  last  Canto,  namely,  that  although  Dante  has 
branded  all  these  names  with  what  would  be  con- 
sidered indelible  infamy  in  a  purer  age,  the  public 
opinion  of  Dante's  time  on  this  hideous  subject  must 
have  been  different.  A  marked  change  in  public 
feeling  would  seem  to  have  occurred  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Dante  respecting  this  vice,  for  BenvenuH 
in  Vol.  i  of  his  Commentary,  after  stating  at  p.  523 
how  very  prevalent  it  had  been  when  he  was  at 
Bologna,  speaks  about  it  again  at  p.  550 ;  and  in  this 
later  passage,  after  affirmina  that  Florence  had  in 
the  past  been  so  bad  as  to  have  merited  the 
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the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  he  concludes  by  saying : 
"  But  by  the  Grace  of  God,  at  this  day  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  seems  to  have  become  much  more 
purified." 

Alle  lor  grida  il  mio  Dottor  s'  attese, 

Volse  il  viso  vf  r  me,  ed  ; — "  Ora  aspetta,"^ 
Disse  : — "  a  costor  si  vuole  easer  cortese  :  15 

E  se  non  fosse  il  foco  che  saetta 
La  natura  del  loco,  io  dieerei 
Che  meglio  atesse  a  te,  che  a  lor,  la  fretta." — 

My  Teacher  paused  attentive  to  their  cries,  (then) 
turned  his  face  to  me,  and  said  ;  "  Now  wait,  to 
these  we  must  needs  be  courteous  :  and  were  it 
not  for  the  fire  which  the  nature  of  the  place  darts 
down,  1  should  say  that  haste  would  become  thee 
better  than  them." 

Virgil  means  that  were  it  not  for  the  fire,  he  should 
exhort  Dante  to  descend  from  the  margin,  and  run 
with  all  speed  to  meet  them,  as  they  had  in  their 
life-time  been  personages  of  great  dignity. 

The  Poets  have  now  stayed  their  steps,  and  await 
the  questions  that  the  three  shades  are  about  to  put 
to  them.  It  must  be  rememhered,  as  we  read  in 
Canto  xiv,*  that  the  whole  body  of  the  degraded 
beings  in  this  Circle  were  lifting  up  their  voices  iti 
an  unceasing  wail  of  anguish.  To  address  the  Poets 
standing  on  the  causeway  above  them,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  pause  for  an  instant,  but  having  spoken, 
we  learn  that  they  recommenced  their  wailing,  and 
adopted  the  ingenious  expedient   of  forming  them- 

•See  Inf.  xiv,  19.  20; — 

"  D'  anime  nude  vidi  molte  grcgge, 

Che  piangean  tuite  assai  miseramente," 
00 
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selves  into  a  wheel,  by  joining  hands,  and  running 
round  and  round:  so  that  while  they  continued  in 
motion,  they  still  remained  on  the  same  spot,  and 
their  attitudes  seemed  to  have  reminded   Dante  q1 

those  of  wrestlers. 

RicominciSr,  come  noi  ristemmo,  ei 

L'  antico  verBo;  e  quando  a  noi  fur  giunti, 
Fenno  una  rata  tti  s^  tutti  c  Irei. 

Qua!  soleno'"'  i  campion  far  nudi  ed  unti, 
Avvisandti  lor  presa  c  lor  vanlaggio, 
Prima  che  aien  tra  lor  battuti  e  punti ;  t 

Cosi,  rotando,  ciascuno  il  visaggio  X 

Dri/zavaa  me,  al  che  in  contrario  il  collo 
Faceva  a'  pii  tontinuo  viaggio. 


I 

as 

■ 


*  Qual  soleno :  Dr.  Moore  writes  to  me:  "I  have  very  little 

doubt  that  soUiio  is  the  right  reading  here  (Benvenuto  has  il 
so  besides  the  EJ.  Jesi),  and  1  have  thus  altered  it  for  the 
Oxford  Dante  reprint  lately,  (i)  It  is  quite  a  tommon  archaic 
form  (vidi  Nannucei,  Verbi,  p.  1 14)  and  wUmo  actually  occurs  al 
Purg.  jtxii,  iij.  So  vcdtm  in  Par.  vi,  120,  and  in  other  old 
writers,  vciUn,  credtn,  teincn,  etc.,  are  very  common.  (2)  Some 
copyists  being  unfamiliar  with  this,  would  naturally  write 
soltan,  or  perhaps  snlirii,  so  making  it  imperfect.  And  anothct 
inducement  to  the  change  would  be  the  reason  given  by  the 
Ollimn  that  these  games  were  obsolete,  or  supposed  to  be  so, 
though  this  has  been  contradicted.  Then  afterwards,  others, 
noticing  the  unusual  sequence  of  tenses,  sotian  .  .  .  aUn, 
would  take  the  bolder  step  of  substituting  the  modem  form 
mulion." 

ihiilliili  (  puNli ;  Benvenuto  lays  great  stress  upoti  baltutt 
I  punti  tra  lor,  signifying  that  the  champions  fought  with  theii 
palms  or  fists  (cum  palmis  vd  pugnis).  "  Nor  are  you,"  con^ 
tinuea  he,  '•  to  understand  that  it  means  with  the  sword  in  this 
passage,  as  some  uxcd  to  fight,  and  indeed  do  at  the  present 
day,  as  when  two  petty  kings  fought  in  (he  presence  of  Scipic 
at  Carthage  in  Spain  ;  and  as  the  three  Horatii  fought  with 
the  three  Curiatii  of  Alba;  for  the  comparison  then  would  , 
be  appropriate." 

Xciuscuno  il  vhaggio,  et  seq. :  Compare  Convilo,  i,  8,  II, 
106  ;  "  La  virti  dee  avere  atto  libero  e  tlon  isforzato.     Attt 
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As  we  stopped,  they  resumed  their  wonted  (lit. 
ancient)  lament ;  and  when  Ihey  had  tome  up  with 
us,  they  all  three  made  of  themselves  a  wheel. 
As  champions  stripped  and  oiled  are  wont  to  do, 
watching  for  their  grip  and  their  vantage  before 
they  have  exchanged  blows  and  thrusts :  so, 
wheeling  round,  each  (of  these)  directed  his  face 
towards  me,  so  that  his  neck  was  continually 
travelling  in  contrary  (direction)  to  his  feet. 

As  they  ran  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  wishing 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
Poets,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  had  to  turn  them 
nearly  the  whole  time  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  they  ran.  In  Botticelli's  illustra- 
tions to  the  Divina  Commcdta,  the  attitude  and  the 
rotatory  movement  of  these  shades  are  admirably 
depicted. 

Division  II. — ^One  of  the  shades  now  names  his 
two  companions  to  Dante.  He  briefly  mentions 
what  was  noteworthy  in  their  lives,  and  then  makes 
himself  known  as  Jacopo  Rusticucci,  decidedly  in- 
ferior in  birth  and  rank  to  the  other  two.  With 
much  sadness  and  shame  he  entreats  Dante  not  to 
be  prejudiced  by  their  abject  condition  and  degraded 
appearance,  but  to  judge  them  by  their  former  re- 
putation. 

Ilbero  i,  quando  una  persona  va  votenlieri  ad  akuna  parte,  chc 
si  moslra  nel  tencrc  volto  \a  viso  in  quella:  atto  sforzato  6, 
quando  totllro  a  voglia  si  va,  chc  si  mnati'a  in  non  Ruardare 
nclla  parte  dove  ai  va."  Upon  this  quotalion,  as  applying  to 
the  passage  in  the  text,  Scarta/zini  remarks  that  the  act  of 
looking  is  an  atto  lihrro  on  tht  part  of  the  three  shades, 
whereas  their  running  round  and  round  in  a  circle  or  wheel 
is  an  u/ii)  sforiato, 
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E,*— "se  miseria  d'  esto  loco  sotio 

Rende  in  dispetlo  noi  e  noslri  prcRhi," — 
Comincid  1'  uno, — "e  11  tinto  aspetto  e  brollo  ;  ■ 

La  fatna  nostra  11  tuo  animo  piegbi 
A  dime  ehl  lu  se',  che  i  vivi  piedi 
Cosl  sicuro  per  lo  inferno  freghi. 

Ques(i4  1'  orme  di  cui  pestar  mi  vedi, 
Tutto  che  nudo  e  dipelalci  vada, 
Fu  di  grado  maRgior  che  tu  non  credi. 

Nepole  fu  della  buona  Gualdrada:§ 


*B,  "w  misrria,  ei  acq.:  I  have  here  departed  from  the 
reading  and  punctuation  of  the  Oxford  text,  and  have  followed 
Brunone  Bianchi  who  in  a  note  saysr  "Coslruisci  il  lernario 
cosi ;  E  t  uno  comindd:  'sc,  etc,'"  There  are  various  other 
Hays  of  taking  the  words:  (1)  e  se  =  ilsi,  although ;  (2)  e  =  eh  1 
an  interjection;  {3)  taking  f  =  and  as  part  of  Jacopo  Rusti- 
cucci's  words.  On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  interpretation  of 
Dr.  Bianchi. 

1  brnllo :  See  Readings  on  Ike  Purgalorio,  and  edition.  Vol.  i, 
p.  525,  note  on  Purg.  xiv,  91,  where  il  is  explained  that  brnUo 
or  hrulUi  has  the  sense  of  "deprived,  denuded,"  but  it  properly 
means  scortimto,  "flayed,  peeled."  Compare  Inf.  xxxiv,  59, 
60:— 

"tal  volta  la  schiena 
Rimanea  della  pelle  tutta  hrtiUa." 

I  Qiinti,  et  seq. :  Guido  Guerra,  grandson  of  the  good  Gual- 
drada,  is  mentioned  by  Ricordano  Malespini  (cap.  157)  as 
commanding  the  Guelph  Army  that  in  1255  drove  the  Ghibel- 
lines  out  of  Arezio.  He  was  banished  from  Florence  after 
the  battle  of  Montaperti,  with  the  other  leading  Guelphs, 
among  whom  was  Dante's  father.  He  was  sumamed  Guerra 
on  account  of  his  being  continually  engaged  in  some  sort  of 
fighting,  and  from  his  daring  exploits  in  war.  Bcnvenuto 
observes  that  many  have  wondered  why  Dante  should  have 
made  use  of  the  name  of  a  female  ancestress  to  introduce 
3  man  of  such  illustrious  descent  and  distinguished  by  such 
great  achievements,  but  thinks  it  was  quite  rightly  done.  In 
order  that  Dante's  own  grandmother's  renowned  family  might 
be  mentioned. 

8  Gualdraiia  was  the  daughter  nf  Messer  Bellincione  Herd 
de  Ravignani,  one  of  the  most  notable  and  honourable  citizens 
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Guido  Guerra  ebbe  nome,  ed  in  sua  vita 
Fece  col  aenno  asaai  e  con  la  spada. 
L'  altro  che  appresso  me  1'  arena  trita,  40 


of  Florence,  and  of  whom  Dante's  ancestor,  Caceiaguida,  is 
made  to  speak  (Par.  xv,  nz,  and  xvi,  94,  W  seq.)  with  profound 
respect.  In  the  latter  passage  Caceiaguida  mentions  Guido's 
descent  from  Bellincione:^ 

"Sopra  la  porta,  che  al  presentc  i  carca 

Di  nuova  feilonia  di  tanlo  peso 

Che  tosto  fia  jaltura  della  barca, 
Erano  i  Kavignani,  ond'  c  disceso 

II  conte  Guido,  e  qualunque  del  nome 

Deir  alto  Bellincione  ha  poscia  preso." 
Boccaccio  (Comtnli})  relates  the  following  story  of  Gualdrada, 
namely,  that  the  Emperor  Otho  IV,  happening  to  be  at  Florence, 
and  having  gone  to  the  Feast  of  San  Giovanni  to  render  it 
more  joyful  with  his  presence,  it  chanced  that  into  the  Church 
there  entered,  with  the  other  citizens'  wives,  Messer  Berlo's, 
and  broug^ht  with  her  a  daughter  of  hers  named  Gualdrada 
who  was  yet  a  maiden:  and  as  they  sat  with  others  on  one 
side,  because  the  girl  was  surpassingly  beautiful  both  in  form 
and  feature,  nearly  all  present  turned  round  to  look  at  her, 
and  amongst  others  the  Emperor;  who  having  greatly  com. 
mended  her  beauty  and  manners,  asked  Messer  Berlo,  who 
was  near  him,  who  she  was;  to  which  Messer  Berto  smilingly 
answered:  "She  is  the  daughter  of  one  who  would,  I  dare  say, 
allow  you  to  kiss  her,  if  it  pleased  you."  The  girl,  being  near, 
heard  the  words— and  being  much  troubled  al  the  opinion  her 
father  seemed  to  have  of  her  in  letting  it  be  thought  that  she 
would  allow  any  one  to  kiss  her  otherwise  than  in  a  lawful 
way — stood  up,  and  looking  at  her  father  with  a  blush  of  shame, 
said  :  "  Father,  1  pray  you  not  Co  make  such  liberal  promises 
at  the  espense  of  my  modesty,  lor  unless  by  violence,  no  man 
shall  ever  kiss  mc  except  the  one  you  give  me  for  a  husband." 
The  Emperor  greatly  commended  the  maiden's  reply,  saying 
thai  such  words  could  only  proceed  from  a  virtuous  and  modest 
heart,  and  at  once  turned  his  thoughts  to  iinding  a  suitable 
bridegroom  for  her,  and  calling  into  his  presence  a  noble  youth 
named  Guido  Beisangue,  who  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Conte  Guido  the  Elder,  he  encouraged  him  to  espouse  her  and 
gave  him  as  a  dowry  a  territory  of  great  extent  in  the  Casentino 
and  in  the  Alps,  of  which  he  created  him  Count.  Guido  and 
Gualdrada  had  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  father 
of  Guido  Guerra. 
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E  Tegghiaio*  Aldobrandi,  la  cui  vocet 
Nel  mondo  su  dovria  esser  gradita. 
Ed  io,  che  pcisto  s<in  con  loro  in  troee. 
Jacopci  Kuslicucei]  lui;  e  ccrto 
La  liLTa  moglie  piu  ch'  altra  mi  nuoce." — 

And  one  of  them  began  :  "  If  the  wretchedness  of 
ihie  place  soft  (from  the  yielding  sand)  and  our 
blackened  and  denuded  aspect  renders  us  and  our 
prayers  objects  of  scorn;  let  our  (byegonc)  fame 
incline  thy  mind  to  tell  us  who  art  thou  who  thus 
in  all  security  movest  (Ut.  rubbest)  thy  living  feel 
through  Hell.  He  in  whose  footprints  thou  seest 
me  tread,  albeit  thai  he  goes  naked  and  excoriated, 
was  of  higher  rank  than  thou  mightest  imagine. 
He  was  grandson  of  the  good  Gualdrada :  his 
name  was  Guido  Guerra,  and  in  his  lifetime  he 
did  much  by  wistlam  and  with  the  sword.  The 
other  who  next  after  me  tramples  the  sand,  is 
Tegghiaio  Aldobrandi,  whose  reputation  should 
be  acceptable  in  the  world  above,     And  I ,  who  with 


*Tcgghiaw  A  Mohrundi  wn&  a  member  of  the  powerful  Guelph 
family  of  tho  Adimari.  Boccaccio  relates  that  he  was  a  knight 
of  a  great  soul  and  renowned  deeds,  and  of  grciil  intellijjcnce 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  bad  his  advice  been  listened  to,  the 
FlorentineK  would  not  haie  laktn  the  lield  against  the  Siencse. 
and  would  have  avoided  the  disastrous  defeat  they  experienced 
at  Montapcrti. 

f!a  cui  voce :  Both  Benvenuto  and  Blanc  interpret  voce  here 
as  signifying  "reputation,"  and  Blanc  rclers  to  11.  31.33  ;  and 
L  85.  Compare  also  Ptiix.  xi.  103,  "the  voce  avrai  lu  pio," 
etc.,  wbere  voct  bas  overwhelming  MS.  support  as  against  the 
variant /umii,  which  latter  is  also  obviously  a /acUior  Itttio. 
Compare  also  Inf.  xxxiii,  S5,  &6: — 

"  Che  se  i1  Conle  Ugnlino  aveva  voce 

D'  aver  tradita  te  dellc  caslella,"  etc. 

IJneopo  Rusticucci  sprang  from  the  people.  There  are  con- 
flicting accounts  as  to  his  guiltiness  of  the  sin  for  which  he  is 
represented  as  undergoing  punishment  here.  The  Anoiiinm 
Fiotentino  speaks  of  him,  apart  from  this  wickedness,  as  a  great 
statesman,  rich,  prudent,  peaceable,  and  liberal.  The  story 
that  is  told  of  him  can  be  read  in  the  old  Commentaries. 
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them  am  placed  in  torment,  was  Jacopo  Rusticucei : 
and  surely  my  savage  wife  more  than  auf^ht  else 
injures  me." 

He  means  that  her  ungovernable  shrewish  temper 
made  his  home  so  unhappy,  that  he  separated  from 
her,  and  then  fell  into  the  hideous  crime  for  which 
he  will  continue  to  suffer  to  all  eternity,  and  there- 
fore she  still  injures  him.  Benvenuto,  upon  this, 
remarks  that  accursed  be  such  an  excuse,  for  Jacopo 
Rusticucci  would  seem  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  Orpheus,  who,  because  he  had  lost  his  wife,  began 
to  despise  the  whole  female  sex  ;  and  the  Thracian 
women,  in  revenge  for  his  contempt  towards  them, 
tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excitement  of  iheir 
Bacchic  fury.  Benvenuto  adds  :  "  I  could  well  wish 
that  such  a  fate  might  befall  all  such  men,  and  then 
we  should  not  hear  of  so  many." 

Division  III. — Dante  is  so  deeply  moved  on  hearing 
who  these  shades  are,  that  had  the  nature  of  the  place 
allowed  of  it,  he  would  at  once  have  joined  them. 
Gelli  thinks  that  Dante  means  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  never  frtquent  the  society  of  any 
one  who,  however  virtuous  in  other  respects,  is  tainted 
with  any  one  besetting  sin  with  which  there  is  any 
danger  of  our  being  contaminated.  Therefore  Danle 
depicts  himself  as  resisting  his  great  desire  to  embrace 
these  renowned  Florentines.  Benvenuto  expresses 
the  same  idea  in  somewhat  more  forcible  language. 
S'  io  fuEsi  stalo  dai  foco  coperto,* 

* dalfoco  copcrlo :  Compare  Purg.  Jixvi,  loz  : — 

"  N4  per  Io  foci)  in  li  pifi  m'  appressai." 
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Gittato  mi  sarei  tra  lor  d  is  otto, 
E  credo  chc  il  Dotior  I'  avria  sofferto. 
Ma  perch'  to  mi  sarei  bruciato  e  cottn, 
Vinse  paura  la  mia  buona  voglia, 
Che  di  loro  abbracciar  mi  facea  ghiotto. 

Had  I  been  sheltered  from  the  fire,  I  should  Havel 
thrown  myself  down  below  among  them,  and  I ' 
believe  my  Teacher  would  have  jjermilled  it.  But 
as  I  should  have  got  burnt  and  baked,  fear  over- ^ 
came  my  good  will  which  made  me  eager  loH 
embrace  them. 

Dante  now  replies  in  regular  order  to  each  of  th< 
questions  of  Jacopo  Rusticucci:  and  first  of  all  warml] 
repudiates  the  idea  of  any  other  leelinn  having  beei 
aroused  in  him  than  thai  of  intense  pity  at  the  sigh 
of  their  sufferings.  He  tells  them  that  he  is  thei 
fellow-citizen,  partly  to  answer  Jacopo  Rusticucci' 
questions  as  to  his  identity,  and  partly  to  explain  wh 
he  feels  such  deep  sympathy  for  them  as  Florentine^ 
whose  names  and  reputation  are  so  well  kno\ 

him. 

Poi  cominciai : — "  Non  dispetto,*  ma  doglia 
La  vostra  condizion  dentro  mi  lisse 
Tanto  che  tardi  tutta  si  diepoglia, 

Tosto  che  questo  mio  Signer  mi  diase 
ParoJe,  per  le  quali  lo  mi  ponsai 
Che  qua]  voi  siele,  ta]  gente  vcnisse. 

Di  vostra  terra  sono  ;  e  sempre  mai 
L'  opre  di  voi  e  gli  onorati  nomi 
Con  afTeiion  ritrassi  cd  aEcoItai. 

*Nim  likf-^llu  :  !n  II.  28-30  Jacopo  had  hinted  that  thei 
present  condition,  appearance  and  abode  miyht  make  then 
objects  of  scorn  {dhpillv)  in  the  eyes  of  Danle.  Dante  no* 
answers  this  and  tells  him  that  the  impression  on  his  mind  i 
sorrow  for  their  sad  fate,  not  scorn  for  their  degraded 
dition. 
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Lasciu  lo  fele,  *  e  vo  per  dolci  porni  + 
Promesai  a.  me  per  lo  verace  \  Duca 
Ma  fina  al  centro  pria  convien  ch'  ia  tomi." — § 


* Laicio  lo  fcU  :  Dante  means  ihat  he  is  quitting  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  world,  or  rather  that  which  is  the  consequence  of 
sins  not  desisted  from  ;  but  Boccaccio  says  that  Dante  had 
desisted  from  his  sins,  and,  grieving  for  them,  was  going  lo 
penitence. 

\  piimi :  Compare  Purg.  xxxii,  73-75  : — 

"  Quale  a  veder  dei  fioretti  del  melo  [appU-trtrX 

Che  del  suo  porno  [/ruif]  gli  Angeli  fa  gniotti, 
E  pcrpetue  nozze  fa  nel  cicio,"  etc. 
According  to  Scartazzini  Jett  refers  to  the  silva  oscura,  and  the 
pomi  lo  the  divina  jomUi  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  where, 
when  they  have  arrived,  Virgil  says  to  Dante  (Purg.  xxvii,  115- 
117):— 

" '  Quel  dolce  pome,  che  per  tanti  rami 
Cercando  va  la  cura  dei  mortal!, 
Ogfii  porri  in  pace  le  tue  fami.'" 
We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  ^mno  or  pumc  is  any 
fruit  growing  on  a  tree,  not  necessarily  an  apple,  as  some  trans- 
late it.     The  proper  word  for  apple  is  mtki,  and  an  apple  tree  is 
meU>.    But  because  apple  in  French  is  ^uninif,  therefore  for  some 
students  apple  in  Italian  must  be  pome!     See  Rrtidingion  the 
Purgaiorio,  2nd  edition,  Vol.  ii,  p.  4^4,  note  on  pomt. 

Jveract  Duca  ;  Gelli  thinks  Dante  calls  Virgil  vtrace  because 
he  was  sent  to  him  by  Beatrice,  i.e.  by  Divine  Theology,  a 
science  which  cannot  err  from  the  truth,  and  looks  upon  him 
as  her  messenger,  rather  than  as  a  poet  of  human  sciences,  in 
which  he  can  only  be  true  in  part. 

S  lumi :  From  the  verb  tvmnrc  which  properly  signilics  "  to 
fall  head  first,"  to  '  plunfje  downward."  The  word  is  used  by 
Petrarch  in  Part  I,  Sesiina  i.  st.  5  :  — 

"  Prima  ch'  i'  torni  a  voi,  lucenti  stelle, 
O  tomi  giCi  neir  amorosa  sclva 
Lassando  11  corpo,  che  ha  Irila  terra, 
Vedcss'  io  in  lei  pieli  :  ch'  in  un  sol  giorno 
Pud  ristorar  molt'  anni,  e  'nnanri  I'  alba 
Puommi  arrichir  dal  tramonto  del  Sole." 
Bcnvcnuto  thinks  the  word  is  used  advisedly,  because  Dante 
will  fall  head  first  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  he 
will  have  to  turn  his  head  round  to  the  place  where  his  feet 
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Then  I  began  :  '*  Not  acorn,  but  sorrow  your  con- 
dition Hxed  within  me  so  deep,  that  dowly  will  it 
be  entirely  put  otT.  30  soon  as  this  niy  Lord  spake 
words  unto  me  by  which  1  bethought  me  that  some 
auch  personages  as  you  might  be  coming,  1  am  of 
your  city;  and  ever  with  unceasing  alVection  have 
I  recounted  (myself  1  and  heard  {from  others)  your 
achievements  and  your  honoured  names.  I  am  leav- 
ing the  gall  (i.e.  the  bitterness  of  my  sins),  and  am 
going  after  the  sweet  fruit  promised  me  by  my  trusty 
Guide;  but  before  that,  as  far  as  the  centre  (of  the. 
Earth)  must  I  needs  first  plunge  down." 

Jacopo  Rusticucci  has  heard  from  another  sinner, 
newly  arrived  in  their  place  of  torment,  a  very 
startling  report  of  the  present  changed  condition  of 
Florence,  and  earnestly  petitions  Dante  to  inform 
him  if  it  be  true.  He  adjures  him  by  his  hopes  of 
two  things  which  Benvenuto  says  are  especially  to  be 
desired  by  man,  namely,  a  long  life,  in  the  present, 
and  lasting  fame  in  the  future. 

— "  Sc  lungamcnte  I'  anima  conduca 

Le  membra  lue,"— risposc  quegli  ancora,  g. 

— "  B  se  la  fama  tua  dopo  le  luca, 
Corteaia  e  valor'*'  di'  sc  dimora 


were  {(/iiiu  in  cmlrv  injerni  lomabil,  qiiia  vulvct  caput  ufii  prima 
habibat  pctUs).     See  Itif.  xxxiv,  11.  7t)-.'i4.     Compare  Inf.   xxxii 
loi,  102.  where  BocL'a  degli  Abati  says  to  Danic: — 
"  Nfe  ti  dini  eh'  io  sia,  nc  moslreroUi, 
Se  mille  fiatc  in  sul  capo  mi  tomi." 
*  Covtcsia  e  valur  :    Casini   thinks   these   two   words  arc   in- 
tended to  define  civil  and  military  virtues.      Boccaccio   savs 
that  corlc^ia  consists  in  the  actions  of  good  citizens,  in  learnine 
to   live  liberally  and   happily  together,  and  in   rendering  due 
honour  lo  all  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  ;  valurc  seems  ralfier  to 
be  the  virtue  of  giving  most  ihoupht  to  the  honour  of  the  State, 
to  noble  enterprises  and  feats  of  arms,  in  all  of  which  these 
three   shades  had  been  citizens  honoured  and  distinguished. 
Compare   Piirg.   viii,   128,   iig,   where   Dante   assures   Conrad 
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Malaspina  thut  his  iiiicienl  race  are  as  honoured  in  the  present 
as  in  old  limt  for  larfe'esH  anil  valour: — 

"  vostra  genie  onrata  non  si  sfregia 
Del  pregio  della  borsa  a  delta  )ipada." 
Compare  also   Purg.   xvi,    115,   116,   where    Marco   Lombardo 
says  :— 

"  In  Bul  paeae  ch'  Adice  11  Po  riga 

Solea  valore  e  corlesia  trovarai." 
See  also  Conv.  W,  11,  II.  5465 ;  "  Nulla  cosa  in  donna  ata  pifi 
bene  che  corlesia.  E  non  siano  li  miseri  volgari  anche  di 
queslo  vocabolo  ingannati,  che  credono  che  corlesia  non  sia 
allro  che  larghe/^a  :  chS  largheiza  &  una  speziale  e  non  ge- 
nerale  corteaia.  Cortesia  e  onestadc  e  luU' uno  :  e  perncchS 
nelle  corti  anticamcnte  te  virtudi  c  11  belli  costumi  a'  usavano 
(aictome  oggi  si  ukh  il  cmtrario),  si  tcilse  ([uealo  vocabolo  dalle 
corli ;  e  fu  tanlo  a  dire  corteaia,  quanto  uso  di  corte." 

*  si  comt  suoU :  The  present  suuU  has  here  the  value  of  the 
imperfect  soleva.     Compare  Par.  xxi,  110,  in  : — 

"  Disolla  al  quale  i  conaecrato  un  ermo, 
Che  auol  easer  dispoatii  a  sola  latria." 
In  I.  ti8  of  the  same  passage  the  content  RemUr  soUa  clearly 
proves  that  Ihc  past  tense  is  implied  in  both. 

f  Gu^lidino  l3orsifK  :  Bartoli  (np.  eil.  vol.  vi,  part  ii,  p.  70), 
qiinling  from  Benvenuto  and  Boccaccio,  says  that  this  person 
was  a  Florentine  who  made  purses,  bul  afterwards  changed  his 

Srofcssion  to  become  a  man  in  society  [homo  tiitialis),  and  that 
t-  and  some  men  like  him,  made  il  their  business  to  adjust 
treatiea  of  peace  between  men  of  noble  and  gentle  blood,  to 
arrange  marriages,  relationships,  and  sometimes  with  pleasant 
and  becoming  romancta  to  refresh  the  minds  of  the  weary, 
and  encourage  them  to  honourable  deeds.  Boccaccio  iDtciim. 
Giorn.  i,  Nov.  8)  relates  the  following  talc  about  him  :  "There 
was  in  Genoa  a  gentleman  named  Messer  Ermino  de'  Grimaldi, 
who  in  immense  possesions  and  wealth  by  far  surpassed  every 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  citiiens  known  in  Italy;  and  as  he 
surpassed  Ihem  all  in  wealth,  so  in  avarice  and  squalor  he  sur- 
passed every  squalid  and  miserly  person  in  all  the  world  .  .  . 
for  which  reason  ...  he  was  called  by  everybody  Messer 
tErmino  Avarizia  It  came  tn  pass  that  about  this  time,  whilst 
fby  spending  nnthing  he  went  on  accumulating  wealth,  there 
came  to  Genoa  a  worthy,  well-bred  and  witty  gentleman  called 
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Con  noi  per  poco,  e  va.  I&  coi  compagni, 

Assai  ne  •  cruccia  con  Ic  sue  parole." — 

"  So  may  thy  soul  long  direct  thy  IJniiis  (i.e.  may  ihy 
life  be  a  loni,'  one),"  he  replied,  "  and  so  may  thy  fame 
shine  forth  after  thee,  say  if  courtesy  and  valour  dwell 
in  our  city  as  they  were  wont,  or  if  they  have  entirely 
gone  out  of  it  ?  For  Guglietnto  Borsiere,  who  has 
been  with  us  but  a  brief  while  in  torment,  and  is 
running  along  yonder  with  his  companions,  afflicts 
us  much  on  this  point  with  his  words." 

Bartoli  {op.  cit.  p.  67)  points  out  that  there  are 
seven  Florentines  undergoing  punishment  for  the 
same  crime.  In  the  former  band  were  Brunetto 
Lalini,  Bishop  Andrea  de'  Mozzi,  and  Francesco 
d'  Accorso.  In  this  second  band  we  find  Guido 
Guerra,  Tegtjhiaio  Aldobrandi,  Jacopo  Rusticucci, 
and  Guglielmo  Borsiere.     Bartoli  remarks  that  these 

Gugliclino  Borsiere  .  .  .  who  was  respected  and  always  wel- 
comed by  111!  the  gentlemen  at  Genoa.  Having  made  a  stny 
of  several  days  in  thai  city,  and  hearing  much  ialk  of  Mcsser 
Ermino's  avarice  and  squalor,  he  became  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
Messer  Ermino  .  .  .  received  him  in  a  courteous  manner 
and  look  him,  am!  some  Genoese  who  came  with  him,  to  seeM 
fine  house  which  he  had  built,  and  when  he  had  shown  him  all 
over  it,  hi:  said  :  '  Pray,  Messer  Guglielmo,  can  you,  who  have 
heard  and  seen  so  many  thiols,  Icll  mc  of  something  that  never 
was  yet  seen,  to  be  painted  in  my  hall  ?  '  To  whom  Guglielmo, 
hearing  him  speak  in  such  bad  taste,  replied  :  '  Messcre,  I  can 
tell  you  of  nothing  that  has  never  yet  been  seen,  that  I  know 
of  ;  .  .  .  but  if  it  please  you,  I  can  indeed  tell  you  of  one  thine 
which,  I  believe,  you  never  saw.'  Messer  Ermino  said;  'I 
pray  you  tell  me  what  thai  is.'  .  .  .  To  whom  Guglielmo'tm- 
mediately  replied;  'Have  Liberality  painted  in  your  hall.*" 
Boccaccio  adds  that  this  sharp  answer  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  miser,  thai  he  changed  entirely,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  liberal,  gracious,  and  respected  citizens  in  Genoa. 

* nc  cruccia  :  Wt  means  "on  this  point,"  i.f.  that  Guglielmo 
Borsiere  much  afflicted  them  by  telhng  them  that  courteBV  and 
valour  no  longer  dwelt  at  Florence. 
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last  four,  as  belonging  to  the  epoch  that  preceded 
that  of  Dante,  are  naturally  looked  upon  by  him 
with  a  benevolent  eye.  He  represents  them  as 
punished  for  their  sin,  but  he  loves  them,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  recording  their  noble  and  virtuous  deeds. 
What  a  difference  in  his  demeanour  towards  them, 
and  the  manner  in  which  Andrea  de'  Mozzi  is 
mentioned  !  It  is  not  the  fault  which  dictates  his 
judgments  to  Dante,  but  something  which  bursts 
forth  from  his  mind,  from  his  recollections,  from  his 
sympathies,  or  from  his  indignation. 

Dante  is  very  far  from  being  able  to  reassure 
Jacopo  Rusticucci  as  to  his  misgivings  about  the 
present  condition  of  Florence,  which,  in  reply  to  his 
question,  he  tells  him  has  wholly  deteriorated  owing 
to  the  overweening  pretensions  of  its  parvenu  citizens. 

— "  La  genie  nuova,*  e  i  subjti  guadagni, 


* gente  nuova:  Boccaccio  thinks  that  by  this  term  Dente 
means  those  people  who  came  to  inhabit  Florence  in  addition 
to  the  old  citizens,  but  he  thinks  Dante  is  more  especially 
referring  to  the  Cerchi,  who  not  long  before  had  come  intn 
Florence  from  the  parish  (piviere)  of  Acone,  a  small  rural  town 
between  Pistoja  and  Lucca,  in  Par.  xvi,  46-70,  Cacciaguida, 
after  saying  that  in  his  time  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  were 
onlv  a  fifth  of  what  they  had  become  in  the  time  of  Dante,  and 
deploring  how  Florence  had  recentlj'  become  invaded  by  people 
from  all  the  neighbouring  townships,  adds  (I.  ja)  :— 
"O  quanto  fora  meglio  esser  vicine 

Quelle  genti  ch'  io  dico,  ed  al  Galluzzo 
Ed  a  Trespiano  aver  voatre  confine, 
Che  averle  dentro." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  had  the  Church  exercised  its  proper 
influence  in  Italy,  it  would  have  prevented  those  endless  wars 
between  Ihe  great  cities  which  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
ilalion  of  the  environs  into  Florence.     But  for  these  short- 
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Orgtiglio  c  diamisura  *  ban  ijencrata, 
Fiorenza,  in  te,  si  che  tu  %ik  len  piagnt." — 
Cosi  gridai  colla.  faccia  Icvata ;  + 

E  i  tre,  che  ci6  inleaer  per  risposta, 
Guardilr  I'  un  1'  allro,  ccime  al  ver  si  guata. 

"  The  upstart   [IH.    new)   people,  and  their   sudden 
gains,  0  Florence,   have  engendered  in    thee   ant>- 
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comrnKs  on  the  pari  of  the  Church,  uhrch  ought  to  exercise  the 

tender  influence  of  a  mother  over  her  child,  he  asserts  (61 -69): — 

"  Tal  faltn  i  Fiorentino,  e  cambia  e  merca, 

Che  si  sarebbe  v61to  a  Simifonti, 

hi.  dove  undava  1'  avoln  alia  cerca. 

Sariasi  Moiitemurlo  ancor  del  Conti ; 

Sariansi  i  Cerchi  ne]  pivicr  d'  Acone, 
E  forse  in  Vaidigreve  i  Buondelmonti. 
Sempre  la  confusion  dclla  persnne 
Principin  fu  del  mal  della  ciltadc, 
Come  del  corpo  il  cibo  che  s'  appone," 
Scartazzini  thinks  it  more  probable  that  Dante  is  alluding  to 
the  two  factions  of  the  Cancellieri,  who  in  1300  had  recently 
been  transplanted  from  Pistnja  to  Florence,  and  from  Ihcm 
arose  the  two  parties  of  the  Niri  and  Bianchi,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  misfortuneB  of  Florence,  as  well  as  of  Dante's 
exile. 

*  diimisiira :  "  Disproportion,  excess."  Compare  again  Caccia- 
gulda's  words  (Par.  xv,  (03-105): — 

"  Non  faceva  nascendo  ancor  paura 

La  figlia  al  padre,  chi  il  tempo  e  la  dote 
Non  fuggian  quinci  c  quindi  la  misura." 

t  gridai  eoUu  jatcia  Uvalti  :  Dante,  add  res  si  nj];  his  apostrophe 
to  Florence,  directs  his  gaze  upward,  in  the  direction  where  he 
supposes  it  to  be.  Benvenulo  thinks  he  casts  his  eyes  upwards 
as  a  sign  of  rage  and  grief :  "  quod  fuit  signum  doloris  ct  irje. 
Dolebat  cnim  autor  quod  rustici  venissent  ad  civjtatem,  et  ipse 
et  alii  nobiles  exularenl."  Others  take  it  as  a  sign  of  boldness 
of  speech,  as  in  Inf.  x,  gi-gj,  where  Farinata  tells  Dante  that 
at  the  council  of  Empoli,  he  ainne  among  the  victorious  Ghibcl- 
lines  protested  in  the  face  of  all  llit.  with  open  face)  against 
the  contemplated  destruction  of  Florence : — 
" '  Ma  fu'  io  sol  C0I&,  dove  sotTerto 

~  ciascun  di  toglier  via  FiorcniH, 


I 


per  I 


Colui  che  la  difesi  a  viso  aperto.' 
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gance  and  excess,  so  that  already  thou  art  mourning 

over  it."  Thus  1  cried  out  with  face  uplifted  (in  the 
direction  of  Florence) :  and  the  three,  who  umlcrstood 
this  for  an  answer.*  looked  upon  one  another  as  men 
look  at  (each  other  when  they  hear)  the  truth. 

The  three  shades  commend  Dante's  noble  reply 
(as  Benvenuto  terms  it),  telling  him  they  are  filled 
with  admiration  for  him,  because  he  has  in  few  words 
concisely  expressed  what  he  wanted  to  say,  but  with 
a  freedom  of  speech  that  will  be  dangerous  to  him  ; 
in  conclusion  they  entreat  him  to  rehabilitate  their 
good  name  when  he  returns  to  the  world. 

— "  Se  r  allre  volte  si  poeo  li  costa," — 

Risposer  tutti, — "  il  satisfare  allruj,  So 

Felice  te,  se  si  parli  a  tua  posta.* 
Perdse  campi  d'  esti  lochi  bui 

E  torni  a  riveder  le  belle  atelle, 

Quando  ti  gioveri  dicere  ■  lo  fui,'  t 
Fa  che  di  noi  alia  gente  favelle." —  85 

"  If  on  other  occasions,"  they  all  replied,  "  it  coats 
thee  so  little  to  satisfy  others,  happy  thou,  if  thus 
thou  speakest  at  thy  pleasure.  Wherefore,  if  thou 
escapest  from  these  regions  of  gloom,  and  returnest 
to  see  again  the  beautiful  stars,  when  it  shall  rejoice 


*  a  lua  poita  :  Blanc  1  Voc.  Dant.)  says  this  is  a  ycry  obscure 
expression,  which  sccma  to  signify  :  "  at  your  convenience,  at 
your  pleasure,  at  your  command,"  etc.,  itarc  a  poda  di  ^ilcuao 
means,  "to  be  at  his  disposal,  order,  command."    Compare 

'"/•  «.  73.  74  :— 

"  Ma  quell  altro  magnanimo,  a  cui  posta 
Kcslalo  m"  era,"  etc. 
t  (1  giovtrd  dicttr,  io  fu't  :  Compare  Virgil,  M%.  i,  203  ; — 
".   ,   ,   Forsan  et  hacc  nlim  meminisse  juvabit." 
And  Tasflo,  Gerui.  Lib.  xv,  st.  j8 : — 

"  Quando  mi  piovcra  narrare  altrui 
Lc  novitil  vedute,  e  dire  :  lo  fui." 
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Ihee  111  say  '  I  have  heen  (there,  i.r,  in    Hell}.' 
thai  thou  speak  to  them  of  us," 

The  interview  with  the  three  Florentines  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Their  departure  is  vei 
hurried,  and  after  he  has  seen  them  speed  awa 
Dante  makes  no  further  mention  of  the 
against  Nature. 

Iridi  rupper  la  rota,  ed  a  fuggirsi 
All  sembiir*  k  gambe  loro  snulle. 
Un  amniin  t  non  saria  pototo  dirsi 
Toato  cosl,  com'  ei  furo  spariti  : 
Perche  al  Maestro  par\e  J  di  parlirsi. 

Then  they  broke  their  wheel  {i.e.  they  unjoined 
hands),  and  in  running  off  their  nimble  legs  seemed 
wings.  An  Amen  could  not  have  been  uttered 
quickly  as  they  had  vanished  :  whereupon  my  Mai 
deemed  it  best  to  depart. 


Division  IV, — The  Poets  have  been  moving  on.  i 
are  now  reaching  the  verge  of  the  immense 
that  leads  down  into  the  depths  of  Malebolge. 
at  this  point  that  we  see  the  great  divergence 
computations  of  the  size  of  the  Hell  of  Dante, 
between  Vellutello  and   Manetti.     Vellutello,  who 


i 
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*  Alt  seutbidr,  et  acq. :  Compare  Virg.  ,/B».  viii,  314*.- 

".  .  .  pedibos  limor  addidit  alas," 

+  ammtn :  Fanfani  ( Vocahclnrio}  says :   "  In  un  ammen 

tuttora  da  tutti  per  in  mi  utlimo  [in  an  instant  |,  in  brcvissi 
ttmfKi."     Scartaz/ini  says  the   sense  ia  that   the   shades     " 
appeared  in  an   instant,  as  they  also,  like   Brunetto,  hj 
rigiugticre  la  hro  miunada.     Compare  Vlrg.  .TJii.  i,  141 : — .  ■ 
"  Sic  ait,  ct  dicto  citius  tuniida  squora  placat." 
Xparvc  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  vhum  tit,  i.e.  he  judge 
be  fitting,  etc. 
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plan  of  the  Inferno  will  be  found  in  the  Preliminary 
Chapter,  gives  the  Great  Abyss  a  depth  of  140  miles; 
but  Manetti  estimates  the  depth  at  750  odd  miles. 

In  all  these  speculations  and  calculations  there 
are  many  inconsistencies,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Divina  Commedia  is  a  vision,  and  in  dreams 
and  visions  the  proportions  of  time  and  space  are 
purely  arbitrary'. 

In  the  opening  lines  of  the  Canto  we  learned  that 
the  Poets  were  within  hearing  distance  of  the  Cascade 
falling  over  the  edge  of  the  Great  Abyss  at  the  time 
when  the  three  Florentine  shades  addressed  them  ; 
they  have  since  then  advanced  further,  and  are  close 
to  it,  and  Dante  compares  the  Falls  of  the  Phiegethon 
to  those  of  the  Montone,  a  river  in  North  Italy, 

lo  lo  seguiva,  e  poco  eravam  iti, 

Che  il  suon  dell'  acqua  n'  era  si  vicino 
Che  per  parlar  saremmo  appena  uditi. 

Come  quel  fiume  *  ch'  ha  proprio  cammino 

Prima  da  monte  Veso  in  vfir  levante  95 


*  Come  qiul  fiume,  et  seq. :  The  Acquaeheta  riaes  in  the 
Apennines  near  the  Badia  di  San  Benedetto  in  Romagna,  and 
after  many  torluoua  windings,  forces  its  way  through  hard 
Echialous  rocks,  until  it  reaches  Forii,  where  the  name 
Acquaeheta  is  changed  to  the  Mnntone.  A  liUle  way  be- 
low the  Badia  is  the  village  of  San  Benedetto,  where  once 
the  noble  house  of  Delia  Kocca  di  San  Caseiano  and  the 
Conti  Guidi  of  the  Dovadola  branch  held  sway.  They 
at  one  time  gave  hospitality  to  Danle,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Goido  Salvatico  and  of  Ruggiero,  his  son.  Some  contend  that 
in  their  castle  he  wrote  some  CanloR  of  the  Diviiui  Comnttiiia^ 
in  which  he  clearly  alludes  to  these  locahlies;  and  that  lo 
show  himself  grateful  for  their  courtenu?  hospitality,  he  im- 
morlaliscd  in  song  the  heroic  end  of  Buonconlc  da  Monlcfeltro, 
.whose  only  daughter  and  heiress  was  Manlenesaa,  wife  of  Count 
Guide  Salvatico, 
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Dalla  Hiniatra  costa  d'  Apennino,* 
Che  si  chiama  Acquaqueta  suso,  avanle 
Che  si  divalli  giii  nel  basso  letto, 
Ed  a  Forii  di  quel  nome  i  vacante, 
Rimbomba  IS  sopra  san  Benedetto 

Dell'  alpe,  per  cadere  ad  una  scesa, 
Ove  dovea  per  millc  esser  ricelto  ; 
Cost,  giij  d'  una  ripa  discoECesa, 

Trovammo  risonar  quell'  acqua  tinta, 
Si  che  in  poc'  ora  avria  1'  orecchic  offesa. 

I  was  following  him,  and  we  had  gone  but  a  she 
way,  when  the  roar  of  the  waters  came  so  near  to 
that  for  all  out  speaking  we  should  scarce  have  bee 
heard.  Even  as  that  river  which  is  the  first  to  hold 
its  own  (i.e.  an  independent)  course  from  Monte  Viso 
Eastwards  on  the  left  {^it.  the  North- We  stern)  slope 
of  the  Apennines — which  is  called  Acquaqueta  in  its 
upper  waters,  before  it  precipitates  itself  into  its  bed 


below,  and  at  Forll  loses  that  name  (in  exchange  ft 
Montone) — reverberates  in  falling  at  a  single  I 


SaP 


from  the  high  mountain  {Hi.  Alp)  there  above  Sa; 
Benedetto,  where  (by  rights)  there  should  be  habita- 
tion for  a  thousand  ;  so  down  from  a  precipitous  clifT 
we  found  that  dark  water  re-echoing  so  loud  that  in 
a  short  time  it  would  have  stunned  our  ears. 


I 


Benvenuto  considers  the  whole  passage  relat 
the  above  comparison  so  intricate  and  difficult,  tha 
he  thinks  it  right  to  discuss  it  in  gi^at  detail.  I  prefei 
however,  to  quote  Blanc,  who,  in  a  long  explanatioi 
{Siigi;io,  pp.  156,  157)  observes  that  rightly  to  undei 
stand  these  verses,  it  is  necessary  to  make  one  or  fl 
observations.  Dante,  when  he  speaks  of  1'  Apenniiw 
is  accustomed  to  look  at  that  range  of  mountains  fror 

*simstra  cus/a  d'  Aptnniao  :  Compare  Dc  Vulg.  Bhq.  i,  [4, 1 
1-4:  "  Tranaeunles  nunc  humeros  Apenninii  frondiferos,  lacvai 
Itaham  cunctam  venemur,  ceu  aolemus,  orientaliter  incunt 
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their  origin  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  then  to  follow 
it  like  the  course  of  a  river,  so  that  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  slopes  appear  to  him  as  on  his  left  hand, 
and  those  of  the  South  and  West  as  on  his  right ; 
as  for  instance  in  the  present  passage,  and  also  in 
the  De  Volgari  Eloquio  (i,  lo,  II.  39-59).  Of  all  the 
rivers  flowing  from  the  left  flank  of  the  .Apennines 
towards  the  Po,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Monte  Viso, 
the  Acqoacheta,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  course, 
and  Montone  in  its  lower  course  near  Forii,  and  which 
flows  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna,  is  the  only 
one  *  of  these  rivers  that  does  not  discharge  into  the 
Po,  but  holds  its  own  independent  course  (propria 
cammino).  At  the  place  where  it  falls  down  from  the 
Apennines,  near  a  Benedictine  Monastery,  it  gathers 
itself  into  a  thundering  cascade,  which  Philalelhes 
thinks  must  have  much  diminished  in  volume  since 
the  time  of  Dante.  It  is  to  this  river  that  Dante  is 
now  comparing  the  Phlegethon,  for  the  reason  that 
this  latter  also  forms  a  roaring  cascade,  and  because 
it  also  undergoes  a  change  of  name,  being  called  in 
Upper  Hell  Phlegethon,  and  in  the  Lowest  Hell 
Cocytus.  Dante  adds  that  near  to  this  fall  of  the 
river  dovea  (or  dovria)  per  milk  esser  ricctto ;  but  what 
does  this  mean  ?  Boccaccio  candidly  confesses  that 
for  a  long  time  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  author,  until  the  Abbot  of  the  said 
Monastery  related  to  him  how  one  of  the  Conti  Guidi, 


*  Mr.  To/er  observes  thai  at  tht  present  day,  owing  to 
chanRCS  in  the  course  of  the  Po,  the  Lamone,  which  lies  to 
the   Westward  of  the   Montone   [and   flows   by  Faenia]  also 


flows  independently  into  the  sea. 
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lords  of  that  mountain  region,  had  had  it  in  his  miiu 
to  build  a  castle  there,  and  to  establish  many  resid- 
ences round  it,  but  that  through  the  death  of  thai 
Count  the  project  fell  through,  Benvenuto  repeati 
the  same  story,  Buti  reads  porta  (i.e.  pntria),  and 
thinks  one  must  understand  that  in  that  monastery 
one  thousand  monks,  strangers,  and  wayfarers  might 
be  lodged.  Blanc  thinks  it  is  clear  that  the  good 
Abbot  had  thrust  forward  the  explanation  which  dis- 
played him  and  his  monks  in  the  most  favourable 
light ;  but  on  the  other  hand  all  interpreters,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  from  the  time  of  Guiniforte 
onwards,  explain,  and  probably  rightly,  that  Uantc 
has  here  after  his  own  particular  manner,  aimed  s 
blow  at  the  governing  body  of  those  monks  ;  theii 
monastery  ought  to  be  a  receptacle  for  a  thousand 
monks,  while  in  fact  there  are  only  a  few  enjoying 
its  fat  revenues. 

We  now  come  to  a  passage,  which  while  present 
ing  no  difficulty  whatsoever  as  to  the  literal  sense  o 
the  words,  is,  notwithstanding,  generally  understoot 
to  have  an  allegorical  or  mysterious  signification 
in  the  interpretation  of  which  there  are  so  mani 
divergent  opinions,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  mos 
difficult  in  the  whole  Diviiut  Cotiimcdia. 

The  position  is  as  follows.  The  Poets  are  standinf 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  Great  Abyss,  into  the  gloon 
of  which  their  eyes  are  unable  to  penetrate.  Virgi 
is  about  to  summon  the  monster  Geryon  to  carri 
them  down  to  the  depths  below,  and  wanting  sorai 
object  to  cast  down  as  a  signal,  asks  Dante  for  thi 
cord  which    is   girded   round   his  waist.     We 
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remember  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  depth  of 
the  Abyss,  no  voice  could  have  been  heard  (II,  92, 
93),  and  Virgil,  therefore,  on  receiving  the  cord  from 
Dante,  gathers  it  up  into  a  knot,  and  hurls  it  down. 

lo  aveva  una  corda*  intornocinta, 
E  con  essa  pensai  alcuna  volta 
Frender  la  lonza  alia  pelle  dipinta. 


*  lo  aveva  una  corda,  et  scq,  :  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
I  introduced  as  a  supplemental  note  the  translation  of  a  very 
long  note  of  Scartajzini,  which  Casini  has  since  then  com- 
mended us  the  best  exposition  of  this  passage.  The  limits  of 
the  present  edition  preclude  the  inclusion  of  so  lengthy  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  We  may,  however,  take  it  for  granted 
that  by  cotda  Dante  means  the  cord  of  the  Franciscans  :  and 
the  passage  is  supposed  lo  signify  that  at  one  period  of  his  life 
Dante  had  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  with  the  view  of 
mortifying  his  carnal  appetites.  Buti,  alone  among  the  Com- 
mentators, relates  thai  Dante  did  at  one  time  of  his  life  enter 
the  Third  Order  of  the  Franciscans,  though  he  never  got  beyond 
the  novitiate.  Dante  was  certainly  buried  in  a  Franciscan 
Church,  and,  according  lo  tradition,  in  a  Franciscan  habit. 
These  Friars  were  styled  from  their  cincture,  Cordigtitri. 
Compare  Inf.  xxvii,  67,  68 : — 

"  lo  fui  uom  d'  arme,  e  poi  fui  cordelliero, 

Credendomi,  si  cinto,  fare  ammenda." 
The  Leopard  of  the  painted  skin,  by  which  Dante  was  ho 
frequently  turned  back  in  the  Dark  Wood  (See  Inf.  i,  36,  iofiii 
per  filornar  piu  voili  vGUo),  is  evidently  the  type  of  Sensuality. 
The  cord  symbolises  the  human  means,  the  ascetic  vows  or 
whatsoever  else  on  which  Danle  had  relied  to  capture  and 
subdue  the  beast  (Norton).  The  context  of  the  two  passages 
lets  us  infer  that  Dante,  when  he  encountered  the  Leopard  in 
the  Dark  Wood  (la  fcra  alia  gaitlla  pctk),  bad  made  an  attempt 
to  capture  it  with  the  cord  that  was  about  his  waist,  and  Bcn- 
venuto  considers  the  comparison  of  the  two  passages  to  be  a 
distinct  proof  that  the  Leopard  signifies  Sensuality,  and  not 
Vain-Glor\',  as  some  have  supposed.  To  overcome  Sensuality 
Dante  hod  girded  himself  with  the  cord  of  St.  Francis.  The 
I  following  words  in  the  Bnviariuni  Romanum  occur  in  the  prayer 
\  of  the  Celebrant  Priest  at  the  moment  of  putting  on  the  girdle 
I  round  the  Eucharistic  vestment ;  "  Putcingt  mr,  Domini,  cingulo 
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Poscia  che  1'  cbbj  lutla  da  me  actolta, 
Si  come  il  Ouca  m'  avca  comandatn, 
Porsila  a  lui  agfiroppata  e  ravvolta. 

Ond'  ei  si  voisc  invfir  lo  dcstro  lato 
Ed  alquanto  di  lungi  dalla  eponda 
La  gitt5  ^UBo  in  quell'  alto  burrata.* 

I  had  a  cord  girded  about  me,  and  with  it  I  had  at' 
one  time  bethought  me  to  capture  the  Leopard  with 
the  painted  skin  {i.e.  the  Lusts  of  the  Flesh).  When 
I  had  completely  loosed  it  from  me  as  my  Leader 
had  commanded  me,  I  handed  it  to  him  coiled  and 
roiled  up.  Whereupon  he  turned  towards  his  right 
side,  and  cast  it  out  some  distance  from  the  edge 
right  down  into  that  deep  abyss. 


xmmV 


puritalis  it  txlingue  in  tumbii  meis  hiwiorem  libidinis,  ul : 

ill  mt  virtus  c/"ili'KHCi,r  et  casliialia." 

That  must  havt  also  been  Dante's  prayer  at  the  moment  he 
put  on  the  cord.  But  the  cord  alone  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  leiDplalions  of  the  Fleah,  to  capture  the  Leo- 
pard. Dante,  though  girded  with  the  cord,  must  contemplBte 
the  punishment  o[  the  Lascivious  before  he  can  inwardly  and 
entirety  subdue  his  carnal  appetites.  But  now,  after  having 
witnessed  the  torments  of  carnal  sinners  and  the  hurricane  of 
Hell,  which  lii  gua,  di  Id,  di  giii,  di  su  gli  menu  ;  alter  having 
witnessed  on  the  horrible  Sandy  Waste  the  last  and  extrcmcil 
penalty  of  unbridled  lust,  namely,  the  rain  of  lire  uhich  falls 
upon  those  who  were  polluted  by  the  moat  disgusting  form  o( 
carnal  sins  ;  having  seen  the  sores,  both  recent  and  of  old 
standing,  that  have  been  wrouKht  by  the  eternal  flames — now 
Dante  has  conquered— and  conquered  inwardly,  and  therefore 
Virgil  bids  him  divest  himself  entirely  ^(nf/H  da  me sciolta)  of  tht 
cord  as  of  a  thing  that  from  henceforward  has  become  quite 
superfluous,  and  he  allows  it  to  be  cast  down  into  the  Abyai 
to  be  resumed  no  more. 

*buyrato:  Compare  Inf.  xii,  lo: —  ^^k 

"  Cotal  di  quel  burralo  era  la  scesa."  ^1 

See  Donkin,  Etymol.  Diet.  s,v.  "  Borro  It.  the  bed  of  i 
mountain -stream,  dell,  cleft  ;  Modcnese  budriant ;  from  fi6dpv\ 
ffi6piot.  Hence  burratto  (Dantej  a  broken  precipice;  burralt 
an  abyss.  Compare  Walloon  biitui'e  a  cave;  Sp.  town  V'a! 
deburim :  Prov.  baiiri  a  precipice."  Benvenuto  says;  "u 
queir  altrii  buiratv,  idest  in  aUud  fossum  obecurum  ct  bunim*'* 
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Virgil's  action  in  turning  to.  his  right  side,  before 
discharging  the  coiled  rope,  exactly  describes  the 
gesture  of  a  sailor  doing  so  to  a  ship  approaching  a 
pier,  or  that  of  a  man  when  about  to  throw  a  ball  or 
a  stone  with  his  full  strength. 

Virgil's  eye  follows  the  rope  into  the  darkness,  and 
his  rapt  attention  fascinates  Dante,  who  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  Virgil's  purpose,  begins  to  speculate  as 
to  what  may  be  coming.  But  he  soon  finds  that 
Virgil  has  guessed  his  thoughts  and  tells  him  so. 
Dante  mentally  soliloquizes  that  in  future  he  must 
be  careful  what  he  thinks  in  the  presence  of  Virgil, 
who  seems  to  know  intuitively  what  is  in  his  mind. 

— "  E  pur  cofivicn  che  noviii  risponda," —  1 15 

Dicea  fra  me  tncdeamo, — "  al  nuovo  cenno 
Che  il  Maestro  con  l'  occhio  si  seconda." — 

Ahi  quanto  cauti  gli  uomini  esser  denno 

Presso  a  color  che  non  veggon  pur  I'  opra, 

Ma  per  entro  i  pensicr  miran  col  senno  1  120 

Ei  disse  a  mc : — "Tosto  verri  di  sopra 

Ci6  ch'  io  attcrdo,  e  che  il  tuo  pensier  sogna 
Tosto  convien  ch'  al  tuo  viso  si  scopra." — 

"  Surely,"  said  I  within  myself,  "  some  novelty  must 
respond  to  the  novel  signal  which  my  Master  so 
follows  with  his  eye."  Ah  !  how  cautious  men  have 
to  be  with  those  who  see  not  only  the  deed,  but  with 
their  wisdom  look  at  the  thoughts  within  I  He  said 
to  me  :  "  Soon  will  come  up  what  I  am  expecting, 
and  that  of  which  thy  thought  is  dreaming  must 
soon  be  discovered  to  thy  sight." 

Dante  is  at  this  point  much  embarrassed  how  to 

describe  the  extraordinary  monster  that  ascended  in 

lobedience  to  Virgil's  signal,  and  he  tells  his  readers 

Lfhat  as  a  genera)  rule,  when  a  fact,  though  perfectly 


6oo 
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trac.  •een*  mcmiible,  tt'niax  better aot  to  speak  of 
It.  tbso  bjr  doing  m  to  iocw  the  tnpotatiaa  frf  being 
a  liar.  The  Itafiao  pfowh  that  the  <iabefie»-ed 
trvth  n  beM  to  be  a  lie  <L«  wtwitmie  mm  cnAtfj 
Bugia  i  temmU),  would  endcBtly  be  pmeni  in  his 
mind,  and  the  creature  that  be  now  saw  was  so 
atteriy  uniike  an^thin^  tn  nature,  that  be  almost 
fears  to  tell  of  it,  and  only  does  so  in  obedience  to 
the  imperative  lav  imposed  opon  him  of  rrlatjng  in 
writing  all  that  he  has  witoessed. 

Sempre  a  qu«l  vci*  ch'  b»  faccia  di  mf  riimm 
Oe'  r  ana  chinder  k  labbra  tttdk'  ti  pm^L. 
Ptrb  dkc  Miua  c^tpa  &  vcrpigna ; 

M«  qai  Ucer  nol  pOMo :  c  per  k  note 
Di  qncvUi  commediat  letter,  li  givro, 
S'  die  nnn  *\<n  di  tonga  gruM  volc^ 

Ch*  io  lidi  per  qucIT  aer  growao  t  scuro 
Venir  notando  [  una  figora  in  tastt, 
Haravigliosa  ad  ogai  cot  sicuro, 

•  Sempre   a   quel  ver :    Compare    Pulci,   MorgamU  ll» 
Canto  xxiv,  it.   104  ; — 

"  Semnrc  a  quel  ver,  ch'  ha  faccia  di  men^ogna, 
V.  piii  scnno  icnet  la  lingua  cheta, 
Che  spcBsa  canxa  colpa  fa  vergogna." 
Alao  Inf.  xiii,  20.  ai  :— 

"Peri  riguarda  bene,  e  si  vedrai 

Cose,  che  torrien  fede  al  mio  sermone," 
And  Inf.  xxviii,  113,  114: — 

"R  vidi  cosa  ch'  io  avrci  paura, 

Scnza  pill  prova,  di  eonlarla  solo." 
f  Comntedia :  The  word,  in  this  Instance,  must  be  prone 
with  the  accent  on  the  i,  as  in  Greek. 

I  Vtnir  nnlando :  Compare  Virg.  Mn.  vi,  14-17 : — 
"  V)xda\a%.  ut  fama  est,  fug^iens  MinoTa  regno, 
Pripelibus  pennis  ausus  sc  credere  cielo. 
Insuftum  per  iter  gclidaa  enavit  ad  .Arctoa 
Chalcidicaque  Icvis  tandem  superadstitit  arce." 
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SI  come  torna  colui  che  va  giuso 

Talcira  a  solver  I'  Sncora  ch'  aegrappa 

O  acoglio  od  altro  che  nel  mare  4  chiuso,  135 

Che  in  su  si  stende,  e  da  pi£  si  rattrappa. 

A  man  should  alwaj's  close  his  li[>s  so  far  as  he  can 
to  that  truth  which  bears  the  semblance  of  falsehood, 
because  without  any  t,'uilt  he  incurs  shame  (of  sup- 
posed falsehootl);  but  here  I  cannot  be  silent  :  and 
by  the  verses  of  this  Comedy,  1  swear  to  thee.  Reader, 
—so  may  they  (the  verses)  not  be  devoid  of  long- 
lastinf;  favour— that  throu}|;h  the  thick  and  murky 
air  1  beheld — awe-inspiring  even  to  the  stoutest 
hearts^a  figure  come  swimming  upwards,  even  as 
he  (the  diver)  returns  up,  who  goes  down  sometimes 
to  clear  an  anchor  that  gets  fouled  on  a  rock,  or  on 
aught  else  which  is  hidden  in  the  sea,  who  extends 
his  upper  parts,  and  from  the  feet  gathers  himself 
up. 

Benvenuto  is  among  those  who  take  venir  nolando 
in  its  literal  sense,  and  hold  that  Geryon  actually 
swam  up  through  the  water  of  the  roaring  cataract. 
He  pictures  the  scene  in  his  quaint  way :  "  Et  hie 
nota  quod  comparatio  est  pulchra  et  propria :  primo 
quia  sicut  plumbarius  [this  Benvenuto  explains  to 
be  a  term  ol  sea-faring  men  for  '  a  diver ']  qui  steterat 
sub  aqua  revertitur  sursum  per  cordam,  ita  Gerion 
qui  prius  latuerat  sub  aqua  egrediebatur  nunc  supra 
aquam  :  et  sicut  plumbarius  redit  sursum  cum  facie 
aperta,  cum  brachiis  et  pedibus  strictis,  ita  Gerion 
nunc  veniebat  sursum  cum  facie  aperta,  brachiis 
expansis  et  cauda  scorpionina  contracta," 
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Some  Ri'fiVii-s  0/  tht  First  Edition  of  this   Work. 

"The  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the  high  merit  of  hts  form 
work,  sufficiently  attest  (he  quality  and  merit  of  his  presc 
labourl. " — Times. 

"The  author  of  the  deservedly  prized  Rtadingi  oh  the  Purg. 
lorlo  here  comes  forward  with  a  companion  work  of  a  mo 
substantisl  kind." — AlhmamH. 

"Mr.  Vernon  has  thrown  much  light  on  Dantesque  obacnritii 
fiom  the  dialects  of  the  Etrurian  coHladiiti.  His  elytnologicai  remarl 
are  ingenious  and  erudite,  and  give  much  information  to  siu 
readers  as  have  a  taste  for  comparative  philology." — Spectator. 

"  Nothing  BO  elaborate  and  all-emhraeing  as  Mr.  William  Warn 
Vernon's  Readings  has  yet  been  put  forth  with  us." — Saturday  Revin 

"  His  long  residence  in  Florence  has  made  him  '  an  che  inteie 
parola   Totca ' — a   past  master,  in   fact,  of  the  words   and   idiom 
sayings  and  habits  of  the  Tuscans  of  all  daises." — Chariit  Quarter 
Rtvifu}. 

"  His  Reading!  arc  the  most  helpful,  nay  indispensable,  Englii 
guide   for   serious  students  of  so   serious   a   poet  to  which  we  ct 

refer.".— ro6/f/. 

"Queste  Lelliire  sail'  Inferno  ci  fanno  augurare  sollecito  i1  pr 
seguimento  e  il  compimento  dell"  opera  cui  il  signor  Warren  Vernt 
ha  dedicato  I'  ingegno  nutrilo  d'  ottimi  studi,  la  diligenia  peiseveran 
e  il  volere." — Guido  Biagi  in  Ginmale  Danteito,  1896. 
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